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INTRODUCTION 


SdlCfoe of the Book. It is no easier to systematize* 
the products of human thinking than to classify the facts 
of phyricaj nature. The former are too wayward, die latter 
too various, to fit satisfactorily into any framework. Yet, 
if there is to be a summary, some system of classification 
there most be. A pattern must be attempted, even if it is 
only by putting a strain on our material that we can 
weave it into Ae fabric. 

Pot the material which falb within the compass of this 
book the pattern which I propose is the following. There 
are two quesdhns widi which we are concerned—I am 
putting the matter as the Gredcs would have put it—first, 
the nature of the good life for the individual; secondly 
the nature of the principles which (a) do govern, and 
{b) should ideally govern the association of individuals in 
societies. These two questions were for the Greeks aspeco 
id* the same question. You could not, they held, answer the 
first without, by implication, answering the second, or at 
any rate the second part of the second. And equally, you 
could not determine what was the best organization for 
society without also making up your nund as to what was 
the best way of life for the individual. On this pmnt 
both Plato and Aristotle were agreed. Part 1 , therefore, 
which is devoted to Gredt thought, treats ethics and politics 
as two aspects of a single enquiry, in pursuing which we 
turn fiom one to the other as ^ needs of exposition 
dentand. 

The Ethical Questions. With the cmning of 
the RetMiaHmce, the single uiquiry the Greeb becomes 
two M^arate enquhies. Rotnaa thought had, indeed, 
mainfhined the connection. But Ghrisdanity, purporting 
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to find man’s raison d’itre in the next world rather than in 
this one, and locating his spiritual home in the city of 
6 od ra^er than in the city-state, had iit>m the first 
introduced a distinction.. This distinction became under 
the influence of Protestantism a division, so that by the 
time the Reformation had run its course, we find that we 
have on our hands what are in effect two distinct sub¬ 
jects, ethics and politics. Ethics discusses such matte» as 
the meaning of the wbrds good and bad, the criterion of 
right action, and the nature and source of moral obliga¬ 
tion. Is there, it asks, one good, or are there many? Are 
right and wrong fundamental and independent principles 
in the universe, or merely the names which we give to the 
objects of our approval and disapproval? Is a right action 
one which is approved of by a moral sense, or one which 
proceeds from a free, moral will, or merely one which has 
the best possible consequences? If the latter, what do we 
mean by ’‘best possible consequences”? These questions, 
which form the subject mattor of ethics, will be set out in 
greater detail at the. beginning of Chapter V. For the 
present, it is sufficient to point out that, though they are 
obviously interdependent—^it is, for example, difficult to 
answer the question, what do I mean by saying that so 
and so is good?, without also implying an answer to the 
question, what is the criterion of right action? For if we hold 
that the word ” good ” means something, a right action must, 
presumably, be one which promotes that which is good— 
they do not direetly involve any reference to political 
questions. Questions which relate to the nature and the 
source of moral obligation—^for example, what is the 
meaning of the word “ought”, and what the sotu-ce of 
its authority—can be, and historically have been, discussed 
without any reference to the principles which underlie 
that form of human assodation which we call society, and 
writers of books on mofal philosophy—Shaftesbury and 
Butler in the aghteenth century, IMUirtineau in the nine¬ 
teenth, and G. E. Moore in the twentieth—have not thought 
it necessary to enrich the conclusions of thrir ethical 
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theorising with a discussion of their social and political 
implications. Part 11 treats, then, of ethics as an isolated 
branch enquiry from which, so far as possible, all 
reference to politics is excluded. 

Political Questions. Similarly, during the period of 
three hundred years between the end of the Renaissance 
and the nineteenth century, a number of writers were 
treating of politics in more or less complete isolation from 
ethics. What, they asked, is the origin of society, and from 
what human needs does it spring? What are the principles 
which underlie it? What, in the light of these principles, 
is the best form of human society? Is it, for example, to be 
found in the rule of one; autocracy; in the rule of a few, 
aristocracy; or in the rule of all through their elected 
representatives, democracy? If it is to be found in the rule 
of the few, by reference to what qualifications should the 
few be selected? If in the rule of all, by what methods arc 
the representatives of all to be chosen, and how far is it 
cither wise or possible for all to delegate their authority to 
their representatives? Unless they delegate a substantial 
amount, the representatives cannot, it is obvious, act 
with the promptitude and assurance that effective govern'^ 
ment demands. If they do ddegait a substantial amount, 
what guarantee have they that the representatives will not 
abuse their authority? Is there in a community with 
reference to every concrete situation a right or best thing to 
be done, apart from what any person or body of persons 
wishes to be done, or thinks ought to be done? What rights 
has the individual in relation to the State, and what are 
the limits of the authority of the State over the individual? 
Can the State, be said to possess any authority except 
such;as is derived from the individuals who compose it; 
or any rights other than those which they confer upon it 
by consenting to belong to it? Why, in the last resort, 
should the individual obey the state and co-operate in 
runnti^ it? As in the case of the ethical questions, thesC' 
political questions have been discussed, as if they belonged 
At 
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to a separate and distinct branch of enquiry. They were 
so discussed by Hobbes and Locke and Rousseau in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, by Hegel, Marx 
and Herbert Spencer in the nineteenth century. An 
account of these discussions will be found in Part III, 
where some of the more important theories which have 
been propounded in answer to these questions are sum¬ 
marised. 

At this point I feel constrained to introduce a word of 
defence s^gainst anticipated criticism. 

Defence of Scheme. The separation of ethics from 
lk)litics in Parts II and III is for the purposes of exposition 
only. I am fully aware that the issues raised by these two 
branches of enquiry cannot be satisfactorily discussed in 
«isolation. I am also aware that some of the writers whom 
I am proposing to al&sign to the one branch or to the other, 
treating them purely as writers on ethical or as writers 
upon political questions, did in fact pursue both: that 
Hume and Kant, for example, who appear in Part II, 
wrote on politics, T. H. Green and F. H. Bradley, whose 
views are discussed in Part III, on ethics. I urge in my 
defence that I am not writing a history, and that I am not 
seeking to be comprehensivei My concern is with the 
direction and divisions of human thought rather than 
with the history of its thinkers. My approach is logical 
rather than chronological. What I have sought to do is 
to present a number pf theories which have been actually 
entertained by European thinkers upon a confused ,and 
ill-defined subject, or rather upon a pair of interlocking 
subjects,, in the clearest and simplest form of arrange¬ 
ment which the nature of the subject matter permits. As 
to the names of those who, in the course of history, advanced 
the theories, I introduce them only when it is convenient 
to affix labels, or when a- knowledge of the time and 
circumstances in which a particular theory was enter¬ 
tained may be held to contribute to an understanding of 
that which it asserts. Such a mode of treatment not only 
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permits, but requires a framework witfiin which to grange 
the multitudinous material^ and it is precisely such a frame¬ 
work that the j^cheme I propose provides. 

Closing of the Split: The Twentieth Century, In 
the twentieth century the streams have come together 
again. Their confluence is, indeed, one of the most dis¬ 
tinctive features, of the thought of our time. That ethics 
and politidt are by their very nature inextricably inter¬ 
woven must, I think, be conceded. It follows that the 
pursuit of cither in isolation is apt to be unprofitable, 
and to yield results which are incapable of fruitful applica¬ 
tion. To this extent the twentieth century is in the right of 
it. At the same time, it is permissible to wonder whether 
contemporary thought in returning to the Greek stand¬ 
point, which insists upon their fusion, has not shown a 
tendency to adopt its perversion rather than its truth. That 
the good life for man cannpt be realized apart from society 
is no doubt true, but that the good life for man can be 
realiz^ only as a part of the good of society is a palpable 
falsehood, leading to those monstrosities of modern think¬ 
ing which treat the individual only as a means to the well- 
being of the State. 

Thai Hegel was right in supposing that “the existence 
State is the movement of God in the world. It is 
the ultimate power on earth; it is its own end and object. 
It is the ultimate end which has absolute rights against 
the individual'*: or Mussolini, in asserting that “the State 
is an absolute, in comparison with 'which all individuals 
or groups arc relative only to be conceived of in their 
relation to the State”; or that “justice and Hitler's will 
are one and the same”—these things I do not believe. 

The In^vidual as an End in Himself. In opposition 
to the view which finds its appropriate expression in such 
announcements, L should like at the outset to put on 
rccoxxi my own,,which is that the individual is an end 
in himself; that he is, indeed, the only thing which is an 
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end in itself; that the State is nothing apart from the 
individuals who compose it; that it has no value except 
such as is realized in thefr lives; and that its raison d'ftre 
is the establishment of those conditions^ mental and 
spiritual as well as physicaii in which individuals can 
' develop their personalities and achieve such happiness as 
belongs to their natures. If> then> we are to speak at all of 
“the good of the State”—and the.expression, harmless in 
itself, is one in which the experienLce 6f the last twenty 
years should have taught us to see danger—^we should 
never do so without reminding ourselves that the State’s 
good is entirely dependent on, that it is entirely constituted 
by, the quality and happiness of the lives of the individuals 
who are members of it. 

It is not my intention in the pages that follow to advocate 
any particular view of ethics or politics. My concern will 
be to expound the views of others, not to air my owh.^ 
It is as well, however, that the reader should know at the 
outset what these are in order that he may be in a position 
to discount any bias into which they may betray me. 

The Authot’s Own Standpoint I confess myself, 
then, to be a liberal (in the sense in which to be 
a liberal does not preclude one from being a socialist) and 
a democrat. I believe the individual to be an end, an(||the 
State a means to the fulfilment of that end. It is an un¬ 
satisfactory and often a formidable means, and apt to 
display a Frankenstein-like tendency to destroy its creator, 
but ft is a necessary one. I am in sympathy, therefore, 
with that attitude to the State which regards it as a 
necessary nuisance. I believe the object of government to 
be the good of the governed and, with certain qualifica¬ 
tions, I believe that that good is to be found in the l^ppiness 

^ 1 have introduced in the kst Chapters of Parts II and IV/Chapters 
Xn and XIX) a number conclusions which owe, so far at least as 
their mode of presentation is concerned, somethti^ to the author. 
But these conclusions are presented only in the form of corollaries 
to which the preceding survey of the views of others has seemed to 
point* 
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the governed. 1 do not hold in ethick the view duit 
happinest & the sole' end of life, but I do believe that it is 
. the only one of which politics can presume to take account. 
The bustnm of government then is, if I am right, to 
promote tlie happiness of the governed. 

This view is in the modem world widely disowned. If 
I were to put to them the question, “ Am I more properly 
•to be conceived as an e]q>ression of the State’s v^, as a 
drop of blood in an ocean of racial purity, as a cog in 
a proletarian maciune, as a unit in an industrial ant-state, 
or as ah end in myself with a right to happiness in thb life 
and.a chance of immcartality beyond it? ” few of those who 
dominate the thought andset the standards of contemporary 
Europe would be found to answer that I am the last of these. 
I cannot, then, escape the reflection that in asserting that 
I am an end in myself, I am running counter to most of 
the theories which are fashioitable to-day. Nevertheless, I 
cannot help myself. I have my doubts about the immor¬ 
tality, but 1 have none about the importance, ofindividuals. 
Souls are souls even if their life here is transitory, and 
though they may not be immortal, it is none the less, I 
conceive, the business of government to treat them as if 
they were, llte announcement of the importance of the 
individual is, in my view, the great gift of Christianity to 
the world. 

In ethics I hold that there are certain ends, truth and 
.beauty for exanq>le, which possess .^alue apart from 
human consciousness. In the realm of politics, however, 
I hold that the states of consciousness o[ individual men 
and women are alone worthy to be taken into account, 
and any theory must, in my view, be wrong which suggests 
that there can,*in this sphere, be anything which is of 
greater importamce than the experience of individual 
persons. I ^ve attempted to ddend this view elsewhere,^ 
and it is not my purpose to repeat the defence here. ' 

I state nsy own opinions thus* dogmatically, only that the 
readqr may be in a better position to discount them when 
* See my To-dt^, CSkspten IV end VI* 
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following my exposition of others’ views. In a book of this 
kind^ clarity and impartiality are the touchstones of 
success. How far I have succeeded in being impartial^ he 
will be in a better position to determine after i:eading the 
foregoing confession of faith. For, knowing the background 
from which I start, he will be the better able to judge 
whether, and to what extent, it has coloured the fore* 
ground. 

Moreover, an initial confession of beliefr indicates frank¬ 
ness in the author and begets confidence in the reader. 
Th'^se are two admirable qualities in those who are propos¬ 
ing to undertake together the somewhat formidable journey 
through the pages of this book. 

My thanks are due to the following for kindly reading 
through various chapters in manuscript and for making 
valuable suggestions which I have adopted: 

Professor L. S. Stebbing (Chapter V) 

Mr. Dennis Routh (Chapters XIII and XIV) 

Mr. H. B. Acton (Chapters XV and XVI) 

Mr. H. W. Durant (Chapter XVII). 

The above arc, however, in no sense responsible for any 
of the views expressed. 

I have also to record my indebtedness to Mr. E, W. F. 
Tomlin who discussed with me the plan of the book before 
it was written, supplied valuable notes and references, 
made many suggestions both as to contents and to mode 
of treatment, and read through the whole in manuscript. 

C. E. M. JOAO 


Hampstead, December 1937 
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ETHICS AND POLITICS 
THE GREEKS 




Chapi* I; THE PROBLEM STATED 
SOME GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

The Common Condusiun of Greek Thought. For 
the Greeks, ethics and;-politics were tvs'o aspects of a 
single enquiry. It was the business of ethics to prescr ibe 
the good life for the individual; it was the business of 
politics to detentoihe the nature of the community in which 
the good life as prescribed by ethics could be lived. The 
raison d’Stre of politics, in other words, was to be found in an 
end beyond itself, an end which was ethical. The end was, 
however, one which could only be realized in an environ¬ 
ment whose nature it was the purpose of politics to discover. 
This conclusion was common to Plato* and to Aristotle®. It 
is,, indeed, at once the conunon and distinctive conclusion 
of all the Greek philosophers who concerned themselves 
with these questions. . The purpose of this and the follovdng 
chapters is to indicate the reasoning which led to it. 

That Society is Based on a Compact. Our most 
convenient starting point is afforded by the speeches 
delivered by Glaucon and Adeimantus in the second book 
of Plato’s Republic. Their avowed purpose is to show that 
what is called morality is in no way intrinsically superior to 
immorality. People, they affirm, are moral as a result not of 
conviction, but of convention. They act morally, that is to 
say, .either because they fear the consequences of acting 
immorally, or because they desire the esteem with which the 
community has taken care to reward those who behave in 
a manner which is conducive to its advantage. In other 
words, it is the reputation not the reality of goodness that is 
desired, for nobody ever does right simply because it is right. 

*437-346 B.C. *384-333 B.C. 
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The case of Glaucon uoA Adeunantus &Us into two parts. 
First, men are by nature lawless and non-moral; they are 
bundles ofiniptirioua desires, and their actions are prmnpted 
by no other motive than the gratification of thdr doires; 
this, at least, is true of man as he was in a state of nature. 
Ip course of time, however, it was borne in upon him that 
the measures necessary for the gratification of Ids desires 
were impeded by similar measures on the part c£ others 
seddng to gratify their desires. The acquisition the 
necessities of life—^food, for examj^e, or shelter, or a wife 
—was exposed to serious dangers firom the greater physical 
strength of neighbours in search of the same necessities 
as oneself, and the insecurity of life presently became in¬ 
tolerable. It was all very w^, as Glaucon points out, to 
be able "to do injustice" oneself; but that others should 
be able to do injustice in return, was not so well. For they, 
after all, were many, while the individual was single- 
handed. Thus in a state of nature in which every num*s 
hand was against' his fdlows, the individual was ^ble to 
fare badly; so badly, indeed, that there came a time when 
he dedd^ to forgo his right to gratify his desires as and 
whox he pleased, provid^ that his neighbours made a 
similar concession, and to indulge only those of his desires 
which were not incompatible with the indulgence of the 
desires of others—-which were not, that is to say, socipliy 
injurious. He decided, in other words, to live in society. 
Society is thin the result of a compact to end a state of 
nature which man’s purely sdfish conduct had rendered 
intolerable. 

Man in Society. Man in society proceeds to make 
laws, the object of which is to restrain himself and his 
fellow-citizens firom anti-social conduct designed to satid^ 
the sdf inrespective of the convenience of others. As a 
member d society, t^ citizen conforms to its conventions 
and obeys its laws; but he does these things not firom choice, 
but fix>m fiear; not, that is to say, because he natuisdly 
prefers to do what is right, but, lest a worse thing befidl 
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him) if he transgress the ordinances of society. Morality^ 
then, which we may identify with law-^abiding conduct, is 
not natural to human nature; it is the offspring of conven¬ 
tion, an oSpring born not of a natural preference for doing 
right as compared with doing wrong, but of the conse¬ 
quences with which society has taken care to visit socially 
injurious conduct. Thus society is based upon a contract; 
cxplibssed or implied, by which every man gives up his 
natural right to **aggress against** his fellows on condition 
that they give up their natural rights^to “aggress against** 
him. The above argument is one which recurs frequently 
in the writings of political theorists. The particular form 
in which I have just summarized it follows fairly closely 
the reasoning of Hobbes,' the most consistently logical of 
sail the esKponents of the view that society is based upon a 
compact or contract, 

Gygcs*s Ring. To return to Plato’s exposition of the 
contract view of the origin of society, Glaucon proceeds 
to,cite a legend which recalls how a certain Gyges became 
possessed of a ring which enabled him to become invisible 
at wilL He was thereby placed in a position of complete 
irresponsibility, since, doing what he pleased, he was able 
to escape the consequences of his actions by becoming 
invisible. So he killed the king and took the king’s wife 
and proceeded to establish the. absolute rule of a despot 
whose sole object is the gratification of his own caprices. 
Now is there anybody, asks Glaucon, in effect, who, given 
a similar immunity, would not behave in a similar manner? 
Let us suppose that could act precisely as we pleased 
without let or hindrance. Would we really behave as we 
do? And if honesty compels us to admit that we would 
not, are we not conceding the truth of Glaucon’s main 
contention that nobody'* is moral from choice, but only 
because of his fear of the consequences, by means of 
which society has taken care to deter him from being any- 

^ Set CSuipter XIII, pp. 47S-478, for aa 'Account of Hobbes's 
poUtical thecMry. ' * 
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thing but moral? Remove the fear of these consequences, as, 
for example, by endowing a man with the power to become 
invisible at will, and he would at once lapse into the natural, 
lawless state of his pr^-society days, satisfying his desires as 
and when he pleas^, without reference to so-called moral 
considerations. Man, then, is by nature not just, but unjust; 
not moral, but non-moral. 

That Society Rewards the Virtuous. Plato hext intro¬ 
duces Adeimantus to reinforce the argument of Glaucon. 
Adeimantus docs not deny that almost everybody does 
for the most part behave morally. Not only do men behave 
as if they valued morality; they do, he admits, in fact 
value it. But why do they value it? Ikcause of the care 
which society has taken to cause it to appear valuable; 
because, in short, of the rewards which society has assigned 
as inducements to its pursuit. Thus the second part of the 
case is devoted to showing that man’s apparent regard for 
morality is not really disinterested, is not, that is to say, 
a regard for morality in itself, but is generated by and 
proceeds from a consideration of the respective conse¬ 
quences of so-called moral and so-called immoral actions. 

Human society, to commit an anachronism and adapt 
a metaphor of Schopenhauer’s, is like a collection of 
hedgehogs driven together for the sake of warmth. Spikes 
in close proximity would prick, unless they were well 
felted. Hence those kinds of behaviour are encouraged by 
society which felt the spikes and so render social inter¬ 
course possible. Society’s encouragement takes, in the 
first place, the form of moral approval; it defines as virtuous 
those actions which benefit society. Thus courage is 
regai'dcd as morally good because the soldier’s willingness 
to face the enemy is more advantageous to an army than 
the cx)ward’s practice of giving way to his natural reaction 
to belching cannon and running away; meekness and 
contentment, because those who are satisfied with their 
stations in life make good citizens and give no trouble to 
the tJovemment; truth-telling, because if we all told 
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nobody vfould bdicvc anybody else, and there would be 
no point ju telting Hcs* The advantage to others of the 
virtue of unselfishness is obvious^ and selfishness is repro* 
bated because sodcty loses by the selfishness which it 
reprobates.rThus, virtuous conduct is simply the habit of 
acting in ways of which society approves, society takes 
care to secure its performance by punishing with the ostra¬ 
cism of public opinion, backed by the penalties of the law, 
those who have the temerity to outrage its moral code. 
The conclusion is t he one already reached; men act morally 
not because they are by nature virtuous, but to avoid the 
censure of society. 

I'hat Honesty is the Best Policy. But the rewards 
which society offfcrs to the good—that is, to those who 
act in ways which conduce to its advantage—are not 
confined to the intangible benefits of moral approval. By 
a hundred maxims of the Honesty is the best policy'' 
type, we strive to convince a man that right conduct is the 
path to prosperity and happiness. Nor are the l>encfits 
accruing to **right conduct*^ confined to this world. Meat 
social systems have emphasised the pleasure which the 
gods take in an honest man, being careful at the same to 
paint the results of displeasing the gods in the liveliest 
colours. 

Thus, every man is bidden to choose between two 
different types of life; the first involves taking out a short¬ 
term insurance policy, the benefits of which arc drawn in 
terms of earthly pleasures to be enjoyed here and now, 
pleasures both dubious—so say the moralists—and short 
Uve^; the second envisages a long-term policy involving 
the payment of certain premiums in the form of self- 
restraint and law-abiding conduct in the present, for 
which the holder is compensated with the prospect of an 
eternity of divine bliss in the hereafter. It is not surprising 
that mq»t men choose the second, and, suppressing their 
natural, primidye desires, conform to the requirements of 
sode^ by main^ning a decent level of morkl behaviour. 
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This does not mean that they reverence morality and hate 
immorality, but simply that they prefer the consequences 
which attend the former to those with which society has 
taken care to discourage the latter. Thus, morality is 
honoured not for itself, but for its rewards. Compare 
justice and injustice as they are in themsdves, stripped, 
that is to say, of their consequences; nay, more, visit the 
just man with the consequences which usually attend 
upon injustice, and give him the reputation of being unjust 
into the bargain, and who would wish to be just? 

Is it, in the face of these arguments, possible to prove 
that justice is intrinsically superior to injustice, that moral* 
ity, in other words, is in itstlf better than immorality? 
If it is possible, say Glaucon and Adeimantus in effect, will 
you please, Socrates, to prove it? 

A Political Answer to an Ethical Question. The 
case is a formidable one, and the remainder of Plato’s 
Republic cither directly or by implication, is devoted to 
answering it. With the details of Socrates’s' answer we 
arc not at the moment concerned. What concerns our 
present purpose is to point out that though the question 
is an ethical one—^is morality in itself superior to immorality 
and, if so, why?—^thc answer to it takes a political form. 
For, in order to answer it, Socrates proceeds to the con¬ 
struction of an ideal State. 

Reasons for Construction of the Ideal State. The 
ostensible reason which Socrates gives for adopting this 
course is that, if we are in search of the principle of morality 
(a principle which in the Republic is called the principle of 
justice) in order that, having found out what it really is 
in itself, we may be in a position to decide whether it 

' Socrates is the leading character of iht Republic tmAf indeed, of most 
of matp^s Dialogues. There is controversy as to whether the Socrates 
of the Dialogues U closely modelled on the historical personage, or 
is merely a dramatic character invented as a mouthpiece for Plato's 
own ideas. The weight of opinion at present inclines to the former 
view, at any rate in regard to the Socrates of the earlier Dialojgues. 
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is br is not desirabie and whether, in particular^ it is <r is 
hot superior ?o the opposite principle'of immorality, we 
arc more Kkdy to find it where it is “writ large** than 
where it is “writ small**. Now the State is the individual 
“writ large’*. Therefore, we aic likely to find the principle 
of morality more easily in the State than in the individual, 
and most easily of all in the b^t of all possible States, since 
the best of all possible States is likely to exhibit it the most 
clearly. After what model, then, are wc to conceive the 
best of all possible States? To answer the question, Socrates 
embarks upon the Ci>n8truction of an ideal Stale, an under¬ 
taking which occupies him more or less continuously 
throughout the rest of the Republic. The analogy between 
the State and the individual, an analogy which entails the 
important implication that what is true of the one will 
mutatis mutandis be true of the other, what is good for the 
one, good also for the other, is often invoked by writers on 
political theory, and we shall meet it again in the writings 
of nineteenth century political theorists, .The question 
inevitably arises how far the analogy is a valid one; 
this question is considered in a later chapter,^ Plato 
regards the analogy as fruitful, frequently applying to the 
State the principles wliich he has discovered to operate 
in the soul of man, and vice versa interpreting the workings 
of the soul after the model of those of the State, It is 
on the basis of this analogy that in the Republic he 
now turns his attention to politics. Before we follow him, 
I propose to say something about the corollaries which 
follow from this somewhat abrupt transition, from the 
transition, that is to s^y, from an ethical question to a 
political answer. These are both important in themselves 
and highly characteristic of Greek thought, 

Soctates*8 Search for an Ordering Intelligence. The 
first of these corollaries is embodied in the celebrated 
announcement that ^ man is a social or political being. 
The implications of this announcement are far reaching. 

• Sec Chapter XVTII, pp. 759-765. 
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Among the most important is the tendenqr of Greek thinkers 
to interpret happi^ngs in terms of their final causes^ and 
to explain people and things teleologically. In order that 
the significance of this tendency may be realized^* it is 
necessary that I should give some account of the early 
thought of Socrates. (470-399 b.c.) 

In a celebrated passage in the Dialogue called the 
PhaedOy Socrates describes the course of his early philosophi¬ 
cal speculations; Originally, he says, he turned his attention 
to the outside world find endeavoured to find there an 
explanation of the things that puzzled him. His concern 
was, in fact, with what we should now call physics and 
astronomy. Pursuing his enquiries, he studied the works 
of the leading philosophers of the time. To his surprise 
hC' found that they threw no light on the questions that 
interested him. They only explained how things happened, 
while he was interested in wl^ ihey happened as they did. For 
there must, he felt, be some reason why they happened as 
they did, and a reason implied a mind that reasoned. 
Hence, when Soaates heard that a philosopher, Anax¬ 
agoras, had said that the world .was ordered by a Mind or 
Intelligence, he was exceedingly interested and looked 
forward to receiving further light on this firuitfiil suggestion. 
His hope was, however, disappointed, for it turned out that 
the only order in the universe that Anaxagoras postulated 
was the kind of order appropriate to a machine in which 
every part was determined by every other. As for the action 
of Intelligence, it was limited, apparently, to giving the 
initial impulsion to the machine; this done, it withdrew from 
the scene. Anaxagoras’s Intelligence, in other words, 
started motion in space and thereafter mechanism reign^ 
supreme. 

Now whether this was or was not thi way in which the 
universe worked^ it threw no light at all upon the question 
why it worked as it did. li^ Socrates argued, the reason 
why things happened as they did was that an Intelligence 
was ordering them, it would surely order them for the best. 
The reason why. things are as they are must, in fact,: 
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be that it is best that they should be as they arc; or 
rather, that^: it is best that they should completely become 
themselves^ for things do notj the fact is obvious, always 
realize the whole of their potentialities. Human beings, 
for example, only too often, remain undeveloped with 
capacities,untrained and energies unused. Even plants do 
-not Always completely repror^uce the characteristics of 
their kind. Hence, to say that it is best that filings should 
ibe as they are, is to say that it is best that they should 
realize all that they have it in them to be, that they should, 
in fact, become completely themselves. The inference is 
that the explanation of thing® is to be found in the end or 
purpose wliich niay be .supposed to animate each living 
thing, which is that it should as completely as possible 
become itself. 

In order to discover what becoming completely itself 
means in a special case, Socrates bids us direct our attention 
to the soul of man. His great contribution to philosophy 
was, indeed, his insistence on the importance of the indi¬ 
vidual soul. As we should now put it, he diverted the 
attention of speculation from physics to psychology, in¬ 
sisting that, if you wanted to know the essential nature 
of things, the proper method was not to take bits of matter 
to pieces and sec what they were made of, but to try to 
understand the nature of the' human soul. For if we fiilly 
understood the .true nature of a soul, of a soul, that is to 
say that had succeeded in becoming completely itself, 
we should also understand the nature of the end or purpose 
of the soul^s existence. 

Human Nature considered Teleologically. For one of 
the distinguishing characteristics of a soul as opposed to a 
piece of matter is that, unlike matter, it may be conceived 
to have an end or purpose. You cannot appropriately ask 
about a piece of matter, what is it after, or what is it trying 
to become? But these are precisely the questions which are 
relevant“*to an enquiry into the nature of the soul of man. 
Hence any stich enquiry must take into account the purpose 
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wHch the sou} may be concdved to be and the 

end which it is sc^iig to realize, since in the fiiliilment 
qf the purpose and Ae realizatton of the end will be 
found the reason for its' being what it u. And not only the 
reason for its bang what it is, but also the nature of what 
it is. For just as we may appropriately say that it is the 
natm*e of a watch to tell ^e time, describing 'its nature 
in terms x>£ the activity which it is. designed to perform,, 
an activity which iii turn depends upon the purpose which 
it is required to fulfil, so we may say that die nature of a 
soul will be realized in the performance of its specific 
function and the realization of its appropriate end. What 
is more, unless the function is performed, unless the end 
is achieved, the fitll nature of the soul will remain un> 
realized. 

An interpretation of the nature of a thing in terms of 
the end or purpose which it may be regarded as seeking 
to realize, is usually known as a “teleological interpre* 
tation'*, the word “teleological” being derived firom the 
Greek work Ulos which means end. 

The Scientific Mode of Explanation. In afiirming, 
then, that the resort to teleological modes of interpretadoo 
is characteristic of Gredc thought, I am asserting that 
Gredr thinkers habitually interpret acdons and movements 
by reference to their end or go^. This method of explana* 
don requires to be sharply disdnguished from the method 
normally adopted . by contemporary thinkers. The 
contemporary thinker who sets out to describe the nature 
of a thing, whether the thing in quesdon is a devdoping 
organism, a moral code, or a polidcal insdtudon, tends to 
adqpt what may broadly be called a scientific mode of 
descripdon. A sdendfic mode of descripdon is that w hic h 
applies most appropriately to the worldngs of a machine.; 
Every movement in a machine is the result of a preceding 
movenaent which is r^;arded as the cause of Ae move* 
ment in quesdon. This preceding movonent is linked with, 
and caused by, a yet earlier movement. Thus in seeking 
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togiye an account of any particular movement which v/c 
may have set out to investigate we shall, if we adopt the 
scientific method, find ourselves committed to following 
a chain of linked movements which terminate only with 
the first movement %vhich initially set the machine going, 
This movement was not itself uncaused; it w^ the effect 
of a stimulus applied to the machine firom without. You 
wind the watch and the watch goes; you turn the crank 
and the engine starts. Thus the typical scientific explanation 
' of an event tends to look for the exciting stimulus to which 
the event in question, whethei* it is the movement of a 
machine, or the behaviour of an insect, animal or man, 
may regarded at: a response. 

Analogous to the explanation of the movements of a 
physical thing in terms of their mechanical causation is 
the explanation of the nature of a growing or developing 
thing in terms of its origins. Let us, by way of illustration, 
apply what I have called the scientific mode of explanation 
to the case of religion. Confronted by the fact of the 
ireligious consciousness, the anthropologist instinctively asks 
where did it originate?—^and answers, among our savage 
ancestors. The He of the savage, he will point out, is at 
the mercy. of forces which he cannot control. His crops 
are destroyed byr;ain or drought; his communities decimat^ 
by famine and pestilence. Accordingly, he “personalizes” 
these hostile forces, projecting into them a whole hierarchy 
of .gods and spirits, some good, some bad, hoping by 
prayers, offerings and sacrifices to win the favour of the 
good and to avert the malevolence of the bad. Thus religion 
originally arose firom^ the savage’s feelings of loneliness, 
aud fear, which prompted him to attempt the 
propitiation, of the forces or beings who occasioned the 
ear. Having discovered the origin of religion in the feelings 
T fear, loneliness and helplessness, and in the need for 
ropitiation, we shall, adopting the scientific mode of 
, scplai^fion, proceed to affirm that fear and propitiation 
ure still its essential element to-day^ Admittedly, they 
n v^oua ways disguised and sublimated. Nevcrthel^, 
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we shall maintain, man’s fear of the unknown and the steps 
which he takes to remove or to mitigate his fear are, under 
all the various guises which they assume, the essential core 
of the religious impulse in the contemporary world. 

Similarly we shall deduce from the discovery that 
civilized man has developed by traceable steps from the 
savage, that at heart his nature is still that of the savage, 
and that his civilization is only a veneer. As for man’s* 
ideal aspirations which express themselves in the sacrifice 
of the martyr, the endurance of the hero, the works of the 
artist, or the ardours and vigib of the saint, these, we shaL 
insist, are only transformations of savage impulses or 
sublimations of animal wants. 

The Teleological Mode of Explamition. In cor 
to explanations in terms- of origin teleological exp. 
tions look not to what a thing has been, but to what it 
is endeavouring to become, and interpret its nature in the 
light of its goal ratlier than in that of its source. Th(> 
explanation of a thing in terms of its original nature, oi 
constituent parts, may serve well enough when the thing 
in question is a piece of matter—it is, the teleologist 
would point out, distinctively the method of the physical 
sciences to take a thing to pieces and see what it is made 
of—but it is inadequate when the subject of enquiry is a 
living and developing organism, and grossly inappropriate 
when the organism in question is a human being. 

Geneticists, for example, have attempted to exhibit the 
characteristics of a living organism as the automatic result¬ 
ant of the aombinations of its inherited genes. Such ah 
explanation, although it may give us valuable information, 
must, the teleologist insists, always be inadequate; and its 
inadequacy is due to the fact that there is more in the 
fully developed man than in the genes from which h' 
nature took its rise. For would you, the teleologist woul 
^k, if you were trying to describe human nature, bi 
justified in taking as your sample specimen an emfc^o 
a baby, or even an adolescent? Would you not rathe 
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take as your example a man in his prime when his powers 
are at their height^ his faculties at full stretch, his potential¬ 
ities fully realized? Imagine yourself to be exhibiting a 
member of the human species to an inhabitant of another 
planet who Wanted to know what human nature was like. 
Is it not obvious that you would choose for your specimen 
not an embryo, not even a b'xhy, but just such a fully 
devdoped adult as has b^n described? In short, the 
teleologist concludes, In order to understand and give an 
accoimt of human Uc^ture you must ^observe it in its highest 
^manifestation, and not merely in its initial condition, 
interpreting it by refeience to what it may become, and 
not by reference to what it began by being. 

In their application to human beings, it is difficult to 
phyt the force of these contentions. It is obvious, for 
the viplc, that to know that Einstein was once a fish-like 
embryo and still possesses the rudiments of gills, tells us 
very little about the mind of Einstein now. What is the 
conclusion? That it h to their fruits as well as to their roots— 
perhaps to their fruits rather than to their roots—that you 
must look when you are seeking to interpret the nature of 
living things. Now the investigation of fruits involves a 
reference to goals or ends, and the reference to goals or 
end^ entails in its turn a consideration of function. For, it 
may be said, you can only find out what a thing is trying 
to become by observing the sort of things which at any 
given moment it is doing, while a complete account of 
what it is doing involves in its turn a reference to the 
ipurpose it is seeking to realize. 

Fhe Two Modes of Intetpretation Contrasted. Let 
us now apply these two modes of interpretation to the 
consideration of a concrete case. You sep a man running 
^ t race; you see, that is to say, that his legs are in rapid and 
intinuous movement. What explanation are you to give 
, >f these friovements? 

{ Let us ^consider, first, the way in which the scientist 
f/ould s^k to account for them. What, he would ask, is 
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the predisposing cause which induces this moving figure 
to agitate its lower limbs with such firequency and rapidity? 
Now the scientist’s answer would be that a set of impulm 
travelling along the figure’s motor nervous system is pro* 
dudng certain contractions and expansions of hismusdes. 
The impulses travelling along the motor nervous system 
would inf^their turn be said to be due to movements in the 
brain^ and the movements in the brain would be thought 
of as responses to stimuli from the world outsidei received 
by the brain in the shape of messages travelling to it from 
the sense organs* 

The details of the answ^ could be expanded almost 
indefinitely, but whatever form the answer finally given 
assumed, it would need, if it were to qualify as a scientific 
explanation, to satisfy two conditions. These arc that 
whatever is cited as the cause of the movements of the 
figure must be a physical thing or event, and^must precede 
in time the movement which it causes. Now, the idea of 
winning the race, involving, as it docs, a conception of 
something which does not as yet exist, namely, victory in 
this particular race, satisfies neither of these conditions; 
it is not physical and it is not past. It is precisely to this 
idea that, a telcologist would say, we must look for an 
explanation of why it is that the man’s legs move as they 
do. And since the idea involves a reference to an end 
which the man’s activity is seddng to realize, it constitutes 
an illustration of the teleological mode of explanation. 
This teleological mode of explanation which, in the case 
of the runner, happens to be the obvious one, is difficult 
to fit within the tramework of the conceptions applicable 
to phyiHcal science. Science, it has frequently be^ said, 
finds difficulty in making^provision for the conception of 
purpose. Science would abo shrink from admitting that 
something which docs not yet exist, but is as yet only in 
the future, namely, the attainment of victory, can influence 
events which precede it in time. 

To take one more example of what is prma facu zk 
obviously teleological , activity, let us consider the case of 
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B tnasi woi^i]|g for an examination. Resisting the aitrac*^ 
tions of dancing} playing gaxxus, or going to the cinema^ 
he sits at his taUe reading and making notes. Now it is^ 
of course, possible to eaplaiu such behaviour mechanistic¬ 
ally} in tcrxnS} that is to say, of some cause which is, as it 
were, pushing the student from behind into his studious 
activity. Possible, but difficult; for it is hard to see what 
precisely the pre-existing stimuli, in the light of a response 
to which his activity is to be regarded, can be. The most 
plausible account that we can give of what he is doing is 
to attribute it not to a push from behind but to a pull 
from in front. What pulls him and, because it pulb him, 
causes him to do what he does, is the examination, the 
thought of passing which, although it is a thought of 
something which does not yet exist in the physical world, 
nevertheless determines his present activity. To use the 
term most applicable to his conduct, we should say that 
his fftaitvi is ‘*to get through** his examination. Now 
motive implies a goal or end not yet present which the 
activity motivated seeks to realize. Hence, a teleological 
explanation is one which regards activity as being deter¬ 
mined by goals or ends which have still to be realized. 

Concluskms as to the Nature of Man. We are now 
in a position to draw some conclusions in regard to the 
question from which the foregoing discussion took its rise, 
what is the essential nature of man? In introducing this 
question, I mentioned Socrateses turning away from 
physical to what we should now call psychological studies. 
He looked, we are tdd, to the soul of man for a key to 
the explanation of things. In the light of the preceding dis- 
cu^on, the sigiuficance of this statement will be apparent. 
In the first plaice, it is not enough, Socrates would say, 
when you are giving an account of jthe behavidur of 
tiuman beings, to s^ for your explanation in the pre¬ 
existing stimuli to which their bodies respond. You must 
also lodk to the, goals, not yet Reached, which they are 
see^g to ac^ikve. Thus you will intdrpret idealism and 
Bu 
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self-sacrifice not as transformations of aiiimal desires» but 
as intimations of the divine in man struggling for fuller 
expression. What is more, you will extend this mode of 
interpretation to all human psychologic^ experiences, 
seeing even in our most elementary physical desires some 
traces, however faint, of aspirations to higher things. As 
opposed to those of an animal they are never, you will say, 
purely physical. Secondly, it is only in so far as human 
beings act teleologicalfy, seeking by a distinctively human 
form of activity to achieve the ends appropriate to man, 
that they realise their full nature; that they become, in 
other words, entirely human. 

Wiih this clue to guide us, let us turn again to the 
problem raised by Glaucon and Adeimantus, and endeavour 
to answer the questions they raise in the spirit rather than 
according to the letter of what Socrates actually says in 
the early books Of Plato’s Republic, 


Conclusions in r^ard to Man in Society. First, the 
whole conception of a pre-social state of man is misleading 
and irrelevant. For if the nature of a thing can only be 
determined by reference to its highest development, 
human nature can only be fully realized in a society. 
Whether there ever was a pre-social state of man we need 
not at this stage of the enquiry pause to consider. It is 
enough to point out that, if there was, it was the state of 
a being not fully human, for, it is bbvious, the full potential¬ 
ities of a man can only be realized in friendly and co¬ 
operative contact with his fellows. A race of congenital 
Robinson Crusoes would not he a race of humap beings. 
They would, for example, be undeveloped morally. If^ I 
have nobody to lie to, nobody to steal from, nobody to 
betray and nobody to be unkind to, ho occasions for the 
testing and training of my moral character arise. If I 
have nobody to protect, nobody to love, nobody to keep 
faith with, nobody to make sacrifices for, I am lacking 
equally in occasions for the moral experience and activity 
without which my character cannot develop. Now lie^:king 
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moral dovfiopment and lacking in consequence a moral 
character i am not fuUy a man. 

A man, in other words, is not a selC-sufficient creature. 
He needs intercourse with his fellows in order that he 
may develop the full potentialities of his natiire and, as 
the teleological viev^’ would insi:^l, that may become 
completely himself. Society, then, is necessary to human 
beings, if human beings are to be human, since without it 
they cannot bccotiie fully themselves. Thus the implications 
of the statement that man is a social or political being 
are not so much that men have always lived in society 
(although as a matter of historical fact this will probably 
be found to have been the case), as that it is only in society 
that they can become themselves. Society, in other v/ords, 
Js nectary to men in order that thfey may be men. 

How fer Morality is mefely Conventional. What, in 
the second place, becomes of Glaucon's suggestion that 
morality is embraced by men only as a second best, because 
of their inability to enjoy the benefits of their own aggression 
without suffering the discomforts attendant upon being 
the victims of the aggression of others? The suggestion was, 
it will be remembered, based on the alleged artificiality 
of society. What was natural for man, Glaucon urged, was 
to commit aggression: finding, however, that the miseries 
resulting from a universal aggressiveness were intolerable, 
he gave up his own right to aggression and accepted the 
protection of society. In society, admittedly, he acts as a 
law-abiding citizen, but only through fear of the conse¬ 
quences, if he docs not. Thus, Glaucon argued, morality is 
merely conventional while immorality is natural. Certainly 
it is, Socrates replies in effect, if society is itself merely 
conventional, since morality is, from this f)oint of view, at 
once the prop and the product of society. But emphatically 
it is not, if society is itself natural. Conceive of society as 
something imposed by force in the teeth of man's natural 
aptiAsocial instincts, and you will be bound to think of 
morality as something which is also imposed and which is. 
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therefore, conventional. But conceive of sodetf as that 
which is an ^ential condition of human nature, teleologies 
ally regarded, realizing itself, and society is just as natural ” 
as your alleged state pi' nature. In fact it is more natural, 
since men in a state of nature, if ever there was such a 
state, were not fully men. But if the foundation of your 
case, which is the amorality of an alleged pre-social stato 
of nature is unsound, the superstructure, that man is 
naturally amoral and is constrained to morality only by 
fear and convention, fails to the ground, 

At this point a further question suggests itself. If the 
Glauconian view of human nature is the right one, how, 
one is entitled to ask, is the existence of society to be 
explained at all? For on GJaucon's premises nobody could 
ever have co-operated with anybody else, because nobody 
would ever have been willing to trust anybody else. 
It is no answer to the question to say that, while trustful 
co-operation is not natural to man, it is nevertheless found 
to pervade the relationships of men in society, because 
men in society have agreed to forgo their natural aggressive¬ 
ness and to co-operate with their fellows as a result of the 
contract on which society is based; for it is the making of 
the contract which is in question, and the making of the 
contract presupposes a willingness to trust one another on 
the part of those consenting to participate in it. Now such 
a willingness and the tiustingness and trustworthiness 
it pre-supposes must have existed prior to the contract 
which was only rendered possible by reason of the fact 
that they existed. They could not, therefore, have been 
the products of it. The inference seems to be that, if Glaucon 
is right, the contract to form society could never have been 
made. 

That Society is Natural to Man. What follows? Thai ^ 
some form of social organization among human beings must • 
be postulated from the first; or rather, from the very begin* 
ning of. the period at which they may first legitimately 
be called human. Whether Neanderthal man lived in 
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society the political philosopher docs not know» nor docs 
he very much care; it is a question which he is prepared 
to leave to the anthropologist. He is content to point out 
that, since it is impossible to explain the coming into, 
existence of society, unless the capacity for living in it was 
already present in the human bciiigs who were members 
of it, and since this capacity cannot have arisen, as it were, 
out of nothing, we are ilriven to postulate the prince of 
this capacity from the earliest moment at which human 
beings arc first entitled to be called human; or rather, if 
the phrase be preferred, we are driven to postulate the 
potmtudity for this capacity, a potentiality which must from 
the first have expres^ itself in some kind of social organi¬ 
zation, however rudimentary. Thus a new meaning must 
now be given to the definition of man as a social or political 
being. Not only is man a being who only attains his real 
nature in society; he is a being who has always lived in 
some form or other of society, even if his earliest society 
was only that of the family group. Thus what we may 
call the social elements in man have as good a right to 
be called natural—‘"xiaturar', that is to say, not ortly 
in the teleological” sense as indicating what, in his 
fullest development, he may become, but in the "‘original ” 
sense as indicating what, in his earliest beginnings, he 
once was—^as those anti-sociai proclivities which Glaucon 
attributes to man in the state of nature. 

I have elaborated these points at some length, partly 
because of their intrinsic importance, partly because of 
the frequency with which they recur in the subsequent 
history of political thought. The dominant political theon^ 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cwituries were also based 
upon the conception of a state of nature which terminated 
with the formation of a society. The termination of the 
state of nature was conceived as an historical act, the 
implicatiott bring that society and the social, law-abiding 
conduct which it entaib, are artificial in some seme in which 
the State of nature characterized by anti-social conduct, 
IS natural. These Social Ck>ntract theories, as they are called. 
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will be surveyed in a later chapter.^ They are, however, 
all exposed in one form or another to the criticisms which 
I have brought against the theory as originally expounded 
by Glaucon. ' 

How far Society is Based upon Force, A third con¬ 
clusion suggested by the teleological view of human nature, 
as reaching its fulfilment only in society, relates to the 
place and function of force in a society. The question is 
often raised, in what sense and to what extent is a society 
based upon force. According to the arguments advanced 
by Glaucon, arguments which were later to be developed 
by the philosopher Hobbes*, force is part of the nature of 
society. That it should be so regarded, follows necessarily 
from the general position which Glaucon adopts. If 
morality is something which is imposed by convention 
in the teeth of man’s **natural” tendency, which is to be 
amoral, then it is only by force that the minimum of moral 
conduct upon which the working of society depends, can 
be maintained. We keep the laws, says Glaucon, not because 
of a natural law-abidingness, but through fear of the 
consequences if we break them. The application of these 
consequences depends upon the presence of force. Thus 
the police force and the prisons are essential elements in 
every society, since, if there were qp police force and no 
prisons, the law would not be obeyed and society would 
break up. If, indeed, they are not essential, Glaucon asks, 
why docs every society take care to have them. The reason 
can only be that the rulers of society know that its members 
obey the laws unwillingly and that It is necessary, therefore, 
if society is to be maintained, that it should be able to 
invoke ^force to compel men to do what they would not 
do of choice. 

Put in this form, the argument is highly plausible; 
yet if its full implications were admitted, if, that is to 
say, we were to agree that people only obeyed the laws 

* Sec Chapter XllI, pp. 472-512. • Sec Chapter XIII, pp. 472-478. 
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unwilUn^y thrwgh fear of the consequences if they dW not, 
the whofe conception of society as natural to man would 
have to be abandoned. The existence in every society 
of a police force and of prisons has, therefore, in some 
way to be explained within the framework of that alterna¬ 
tive conception of the origin and iUimre oi society which, 
' following the thought of Socrates in the Republic^ I have 
been endeavouring to build up, the conception, namely, 
of society as a natural and therefore inevitable expression 
of natuial human tendencies. 

The explanation might rOn as follows. We may agree 
with Glaucon that force k a necessary and inevitable 
element in every society; even, if the phrase be pressed, 
that society is /"based upon force*", without committing 
otirselvcs to Glaucon’s deduction that because of this 
necessity for force in a society, men oLey the laws un¬ 
willingly. Force, it may be said, is necf^ary in a society 
not for the restraint of the great mass of the citizens who, 
being socially minded, have no incentive to act otherwise 
than in accordance with the commands of the law and 
the prescriptions of the accepted moral code, but against 
an unrepresentative few whose activities, if unchecked, 
would make the continuance of society impossible. 

That A Background of Ordered Security is Necessary to all 
Civilized Activity. Every society,' it must be admitted, 
contains a number of anti-social individuals who do, in 
fact, obey its laws unwillingly. Anticipating a later dis¬ 
cussion,^ I may point out here that evil is parasitic upon 
good, in the sense-that it is only worth while for some 
people to do wrong because most people do right. Thus 
the burglar is parasitic upon the householder, since if all 
were burglars there would be no property to. burgle. It 
is the many honest men who make dishonesty profitable, 
just Es it is the many trutliful men who nuake lying fruitful, 
since, if all men were dishonest, there would be no advantage 
to be gained by dishonesty, while, if all told lies, nobody 
> See Chapter VI, pp. ao8, 209. 
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would bdicvc anybody else and lying would lose its point.^ 
Since it is the existence of law-abi^ng citizens that calls 
into being the law-breaking thug, it is clearly the business 
of the citizen to restrain the thug. The philosopher cannot 
philosophize while his neighl^ur is abducting his wife, 
nor can the artist paint while the burglar is running off 
with his canvases. In this sense ail civilized activity^ is 
dependent upon a minimum background of ordered 
security, and the maintenance of this background is a 
condition of its continuance. The use of force, then, is 
required in society not against the normal, social citizen 
but against the exceptional, anti-social citizen whom the 
law-abiding activities of the normal citizen call into 
«i5tence, that he may be restrained from rendering those 
activities impossible. It follows that it is society’s business 
to maintain that minimum standard of behaviour on 
the part of all which is the indispensable condition of 
the pursuit of the good life on the part of any. With this 
object, and with this alone, it is entitled, by means of the 
law, backed by force, to curtail a liberty whose exercise 
would threaten the purpose for which the State exists, 
and by reference to its ability to promote which its activities 
must be justified. 

The Nature of Excellence in a State. There is a 
fourth conclusion which follows from the terms of Socrates’s 
answer to Glaucon, a conclusion which leads us to a con¬ 
sideration of Plato’s ethical position. Human nature, wc 
have argued, can only be Ihily realized in society; but, 
Plato adds, the society must be one which really is a 
society. Now societies can, it is obvious, vary in meric, (It 
will be convenient to adopt the accepted phraseology from 
this point and to introduce the word ‘‘State” although, 
for reasons to be given later,* the identification of the 
“ Statewith society is apt to be highly misleading.) States 

* The significance of this (act will be enlarged upon in connection 
with the discussion of Kant*s ethics in Chapter VL pp. ao8. aoo. 

*SecChaptcrXVin,pp. 765-767. ^ 
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then, it is obvious, can vary. What is a good State? One ’(hat 
inakes the gocxi Ufe possible for all its citizens, or rather— 
for it is important that we should npt at this stage beg 
controversial questioruh-rone that establishes the con¬ 
ditions in which tlie good life can be lived bv all citizens. 
In so far as the State performs this fauction, ai so far, that 
is to say, as it establishes tiheje conditions, It realizes the 
end for which it exists, Now according to the teleological 
view outlined abtive, it is onl in so far as a thing achieves 
its end that it cai* be said to become itself and realize 
its true nature. It ibllows that only the best State is com¬ 
pletely a State, since it is only the best State which fulfils 
the function for v/luch the State exists in relation to its 
citizens. 

T^iis leads to a double conclusion: first, the good life 
for the individual can be realized only in a State, and the 
best life in the best State; secondly, the best State is one 
whose excellence consists in making it possible for all its 
citizens to live the best kind of life; in so far as it falls short 
of the achievement of this excellence, it falls short of the full 
realization of its proper nature, and fails, to be fully » 
State; What meaning, then, are we in this connection to 
give to the word **best'’? To answer this question, we must 
coiisider Plato’s ethical philosophy. 

The Republic of Plato, Book II. 

The standard ^ition of Hato is Benjamin jowett’s, The 
Dialogic of Plato. 

The Republic of Plato, translated bv A. D. Lindsay, containe 
a valuable introduction 'to and summary of the text. 
Nsttleship, R. L. Lectures on the Republic of Plato, Chapter 
111 . 

BTrma, C* The Essence of Plato’s Philosophy. 

For a modern treatment of mechanism and teleology see C. D. 
Broad’s, The Mind and its Place in Nature, Section A. 
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Chapter II: THE ETHICS OF 
SOCRATES AND PLATO 

The Double Problem of Ethics. In order to answer 
the question with which the last chapter concluded—and 
the answer, as always in Plato’s thought, is, broadly speak¬ 
ing, the same for the individu^ as it is for the community 
—we must again retrace our steps and give some account 
of Socrates’s ethical theory, of which Plato’s is a developed 
version. Socrates’s ethical position is summed up in a 
celebrated aphorism which asserts simply that virtue is 
knowledge, or is a form of knowledge. A man, in Socrates’s 
view, had only to know what was good in order^ to desire 
it and to pursue it. Hence evil is a form of ignorance; the 
bad man is he who. does not know what the good is. 

Now ethics, as I shall have occasion in the course of 
subsequent discussions to point out, is not an exact science. 
There are no experts in ethics to whom to refer for instruc¬ 
tion and information, no precise standards by which to 
measure good and bad. For an answer to ethical questions 
our best course is to refer to the moral consciousness of 
ordinary men and women in order to find what its deliver¬ 
ances are, and then to reflect upon their implications. 
With a view to throwing into relief the peculiarity of 
Socrates’s position, it will be useful to adopt this course now. 
The moral consciousness of mankind seems to have been 
fairly unanimous in reporting that the ethical problem 
which confronti^ human beings is a double one. There is 
the problem, first, of knowing what your duty is, and the 
problem, secondly, of doing what you know to be your 
duty. The first may be called the problem of insight, 
the second, the problem of will. Now there cannot^ I 
think, be any doubt that in the ordinary course of d^y 
life both these problems do in fact frequently arise. 
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The* Probklh of Insight. Consider, for example, the 
problem of insight. One of the commonest forms in which 
it presents itself is that of conflicting claims. It happens 
from time to time that two claims arc made upon a man, 
both of which are such as he is morally required to 
recognize, both of which he does in fact recognize, but 
which are, ncvertlteless, sucU that, if he yields to the one 
he is inevitably bound to ignore the other. People are 
accustomed to cite a number of familiar slock cases to 
illustrate this cempetition between conflicting claims. 
There is the case of the man on a sinking ship who wonders 
whether he should save his mother or his wife. There is 
only one place left in the lifeboat, and it rests with him to 
determine which of the two shall fill it; he ought to save 
both, but he can only save one. There is the example of 
the man in the burning house confronted with the problem 
of whether to rescue a baby or a picture. The picture is 
an old master whose aesthetic value is universally acclaimed. 
Moreover, the baby can be replaced, but the picture 
cannot. Nevertheless, the baby is alive and the claims of 
human life, it may be said, are paramount The problem 
which confronts the Christian conscientious objector in 
war-time is essentially of this order. He has a duty to the 
State to which he owes not only protection from violence, 
but his education, his training, his upbringing, his tradi* 
tions, in a word the whole of that environment, moral, 
physical and spiritual which, as Plato would say, has 
made him what he is. He also has a loyalty to a creed, 
owning, he believes, .supernatural authority, which bids 
him not to take human life, however supposedly good the 
cause. 

In one form or another, this problem of conflicting 
claims affords the theme of many of the worlas greatest 
tragedies. The typical tragic situation, as Aristotle has 
pointed out, is not that of the weak man knowing the 
right course but tempted by avarice, lust or ambition to 
embark upon the wrong. It is that of the strong man tom 
by conflicting duties, or distracted by the pulls of com- 
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pedng loyalties. He ought, he feels, to obey the claims of 
both these conflicting loyalties, and he wants to do what 
he ought to do; but the circtunstanccs of the case arc 
such that he cannot give his allegiance to both. Thus 
Antigone in Sophocles’s play is torn I^twcen loyalty to 
her dead brother, Polyncces, which requires that she should 
bury his body and the obedience she owes to the king 
Creon, who has forbidden burial, reinforced by her love 
for Creon’s son, Haemon. In the problem is es^* 

tially one of conflicting obligations. TTiere is the obligation, 
as Hamlet conceives it, to avenge his father’s murder, but 
there is also the obligation not to shed blood; for it is far 
from clear to a civilized man that the best way of express¬ 
ing moral disapproval of a particular form of behaviour 
is to emulate it. The natural disinclination to shed the 
blood of his uncle is reinforced by the duty he owes to 
his mother. Yet to refrain is to betray his father’s memory. 
It is precisely upon such problems as these that many of 
the world s greatest tragedies turn, and they arc essentially 
problems of insight. One wants to do what is right but, 
unfortunately, one does not know what is right. 

The Problem of Will. 'Fhe problem of insight, then, is 
a real one. Nevertheless, it is to the problem of will that 
most writers on ethics have devoted the greater part of 
their attention. This is pajrticularly true of those ethical 
writers who have been influenced by Christianity. For 
Christianity, arguing from the postulate of original sin, 
has always emphasized the wickedness of the human heart 
and the weakness of the human will. The typical ethical 
problem for Christianity is the problem of temptation. 
The probkm of temptation pr^upposes that knowing what 
is right, Wie is, nevertheless, tempted to do something 
which one believes to be wrong, and the temptation ariiME 
because of the wickedness of one’s heart and the weakness 
of one’s will. The spirit, in short, is willing, but the flesh 
is weak. Hence the Christian insists upon the import¬ 
ance of prayer and the ne<^ for religious exercises to 
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ftrengtheu the spkit in order that it may resist t^ptation* 
There is a Latin tag 

. Video meiiora proboque: 

Detcriora sequor . . , . ” 

I recognize the better com? i and approve it, but I follow 
thtrworse, which concisely summarizes this problem of will. 

Both these problems, the popular conscioosaess would 
I think agree, arreal problems. They are also different 
problems. A man may possess an acute moral imight and 
a sensitive conscience, yet habitually ignore what his 
insight approves and his conscience enjoins. Alternatively, 
he may he a man of goodwill and strong mor^^l chameter 
yet through dullness of understanding or grossness of nature, 
he may waste his good intentions upon unworthy ends 
Any ethical system which aims at completeness must, 
then, it is obvious, do justice to both these problems. 
Thus Aristotle begins his treatise on ethics by recognizing 
two different kinds of moral excellence, exceliences of 
intellect and excellences of character, the word ^‘char¬ 
acter being used to denote the feelings, desires and passions 
which are, or should be, under the control of the will. 
Excellences of character can, he holds, be implanted by 
education. We can, that is to say, be trained to obey right 
rules of conduct before we can see for ourselves that they 
are right. What is more, unless wc are first trained to obey 
them, we shall never, most of us, come to see for our¬ 
selves the rightnessi of that which our training has inculcated. 
We must, in fact, act as if certain forms of conduct were 
right and certain things good, taking their rightness and 
goodness on trust firom others, before we arc in a position 
to see that they arc right and good for ourselves. Good¬ 
ness of moral character must, then, in Aristotle's view, 
come before goodness of intellect. Indeed, it is a 

^necessary condition of goodnm of moral intellect, Thus, 
to revert to the phraseology which I have been emj^oytug, 
Ae problem of will must be solved for us by training. 
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discipline and education before we can solve for ourselves 
the problem of insight. Many of us, in the view both of 
Aristotle and Plato, do in fact remain incapable to the 
end of solving for ourselves the problem of insight. Hence 
the importance for these philosophers of right education, 
right laws and right religion which will form for us the 
habit of right living, thus relieving us of the burden of 
solving for ourselves a problem which is beyond the reach 
of our own unaided intellects. 

Preliminary Statement of Hedonism. Now the pecu¬ 
liarity of Socrates’s position is that it recognizes only one 
of the two major problems of ethics, the one which I have 
called the problem of insight. Socrates held that, such is 
the compelling power of what he called good or “the 
Good” over the human soul, that a man has only to 
recognize what is gopd to pursue it. The moral problem, 
then, is simply a problem of recognition. 

The full implications of this view may be most clearly 
seen, if we take a brief preliminary glance at a somewhat 
similar position which has been maintained in regard to 
pleasure. Let us suppose that, for the sake of argument, 
we substitute for ^crates’s word “good” the word 
“pleasure.” A view very commonly held is that, whatever 
a man does, he does it solely in order to obtain pleasure 
for himself. This view is known as Hedonism, from the 
Greek word hedone which means pleasure. Why, for example^ 
are people unselfish? Because, the supporter of Hedonism 
asserts, they derive more pleasure from pleasing others 
than from directly pleasing themselves. Therefore, in 
sacrificing themselves for the sake of other people they are 
only, after all, doing what they like doing best; or, more 
cynically, by means of self-sacrifice they obtain the pleasures 
of the complacent prig, the agreeable conviction of their 
own righteousness, or the feeling of superiority which men 
derive from their knowledge that other people are under 
an obligation to them; or, alternatively, they arc m^ochii^t$ 
and enjoy the masochist’s pleasure of self-mortification/ 
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AH or any of these moral and spiritual pleasures, healthy 
or perverted, OUtweijjh for them the straightforward 
pleasures of comfort, appetite or self-indulgetice. 

Why does a martyr go to the stake for his convictions? 
Because, being by definition an obstinate, ’.eirwillcd sort 
of person, he insists upon Cijjoying the pleasure of having 
his own way, the pleasure of defying his enemies, the 
pleasure of occupying the centre of the stage, even when 
he has to pay for them by the pain of the fire. When, , in 
due course, he fee's the latter, it is too late to reverse his 
choice. Or again, ii we prefer a less cynical interpretation, 
we may say that the martyi, being a man of high principles 
and strong conviction, finds it more painful fo betray his 
faith than to face the fire. For it is in this gu^ e that the 
two alternatives present themselves to him. In a word, if 
people did not really prefer the course they adopt, they 
would not adopt it. If they did not really ihink that they 
would like best to do what they in fact do, they would 
not do it. This is true both of the altruist and of the martyr. 
Now it is important to realize that the circumstance that 
a marr may not obtain pleasure, when he expects to do so, 
is no disproof of the riew just outlined. It is enough that 
he should think t!iat be will obtain it. In point of fact, 
men frequently make mistakes of judgment as a result of 
which they expect that courses of action will bring them 
pleasure which do in fact bring them pain; and not only 
pain, but more pain than other courses, which it was open 
to them to follow. But when they embarked upon the courses 
of action in question, it was not because they were not 
aiming at pleasure, 'hut because they had made a false 
estimate of the consequences of what they were proposing 
to do. I'hus to perform an action which brings the agent 
more pain or less pleasure than another action which he 
might have performed is a sort of foolishness; it is the 
result of bad judgment, the agent, if the hedonist is right, 
having made a miscalculation. It follows that to suffer 
pain when one might have enjoyed pleasure is to be guilty 
of an intellectual error. 
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I have deliberately used ambiguous language in the 
exposition of the view that the motive of every action is 
to obtmn pleasure for the agent because, as we shall see 
later, it is difBcult to state the hedonist position with 
precision without exposing some of the difficulties which 
underlie it. Some of these difficulties will be considered 
in a later chapter.^ My present purpose is to state the 
view as persuasively as I can, in order that it may serve 
to illustrate the very similar view which Socrates advanced 
in regard to virtue. 

Socrates on Virtue. While the hedonists maintained 
that meh always pursue what they take to be their pleasure, 
Socrates asserted that men always pursue what they take to 
be their good. Indeed they cannot help themselves, for they 
are so constituted that what they believe to good, 
that they must always pursue. For Socrates, as for the 
hedonists, any apparent examples to the contrary can 
always on analysis be shown to be cases of miscalculation. 
Just as, according to the hedonists, human beings act in 
such a way as'to induce boredom or cause themselves 
pain because they have falsely estimated the results of 
their actions, thinking that they will enjoy these results 
when in fact they do not, so, for Socrates, any apparent 
examples of a man’s failure to pursue the Good are always 
due to his false estimate of what the Good is. Such cases 
occur because men think that something is good when 
in point of fact it turns out not to be so. Now not to do what 
one thinks to be right, not to pursue what one takes to 
be the Good is wrong; it is ail evil. Evil, then, turns out 
to be due to a false estimate of what is good; it is, that 
is to say, a form of intellectual deficiency. 

Courage and Temperance as Forms of Knowledge. 
The arguments by which Socrates maintains this view are as 
follows. Let us, he would say, consider the case of'any 
virtue, for example the virtue of courage. Now it is 
^ See Chapter XI, pp. 396-415, for a cHscustioo of Hedonism. 
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not the case that the brave man is never afraid. Ever^ 
man h^ a natural tendency to shrink from storming a 
hill crowned by a line of machine-guns with which the 
enemy are sweeping its slopes. “There is only one universal 
passion,” says Napoleon in Shaw’s play, The Man of Destiny^ 
“fear. Of ,^1 the thousand qualities a man may have, 
the only one you will find as certainly in the youngest 
drummer boy in my army as in me is fear. But,” he 
continues, “it is fear that makes men fight.” For, in spite 
of their fear, soldiers do in fact advance, rush the slopes 
and capture the enemy’s guns. Why do they? Because, 
says Socrates, they are more afraid of some things, even 
than they are of the guns of the enemy. Of what things? 
Of such things, for example, as the doing of ^.vhat is dis¬ 
graceful, of feeling shame, of the reputation for cowardice, 
of dishonouring the regiment, of betraying their comrades. 
And in case these psychological fears should not be suffi¬ 
cient, generals have taken care tp ensure that they shall 
be backed by a system of discipline, which trains every 
soldier to carry constantly at the back of his mind the 
thought of a court-martial for cowardice, if he runs away 
in the face of the enemy. Thus, as somebody remarked 
during the last war, “discipline is a device for substituting 
the certainty of being shot if you don’t go ‘over the top,’ 
for the possibility of being shot if you do”, the result being 
that soldiers go ‘over the top.’ However this may be, the 
point upon which Socrates insists, in the Dialogue called 
the LacheSy is that the brave man no less than the coward 
is afraid. Why, theh, does he differ from a coward ? Because, 
says Socrates, he is' afraid of different things, and the 
things he fears, the doing of what is disgraceful and so 
on, are such as he ought to be afraid of. They are, that 
is to say, truly formidable while the other things, the enemy’s 
guns, are such as ought to be faced. The brave 
man in fact knows what is truly formidable, while the 
coward does not; thus the difference between the brave man 
and the coward is one of knowledge or insight. One knows 
what ought to be feared and the other does not. 
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^ Or consider the virtue of temperance, which is discussed 
in the Dialogue known as the Ckarmidis. Temperance 
consists neither in the indulgence of every side of our 
nature nor in the repression of every side. On the contrary, 
^true temperance implies that some rule of conduct has 
been adopted according to which every part of our nature 
is permitted as much indulgence as is good for it, and 
will not interfere with the development of the rest. Who 
or what is it that lays down this rule? Clearly it is reason. 
Temperance, then, is a form of self-knowledge. It depends 
upon, or consists in, a recognition by reason of how much 
scope should be given to the various appetites and passions; 
it depends upon our knowing which parts of our nature 
should be in subjection to which. The intempeiate man 
lacks this knowledge. Not only does he not know when 
to put a stop to the indulgence of any part of his nature, 
but he does not know the proper ordering or disposition 
of the different parts, and he fails to recognize that his 
passions must be subject to a rule which has been laid 
down by his reason. 

Once again, then, we reach the same conclusion, that 
virtue is a kind of knowledge, a knowledge of “what 
ought to be”—“ought to be“, that is to say, because it is 
good—, while evil is an ignorance of what “ought to bc.“ 
Let the ignorance be removed and the compelling power 
of the newly recognized good cannot but draw the individual 
to pursue it. Socrates concludes that all the virtues are 
really one and the same, since each reveals itself on analysis 
to be a knowledge of the Good, and that, since no man 
can know what is good without doing it, wrong-doing is 
always involuntary. 

The Defects of the Socratic View. The defects of this 
view are fairly obvious and an enumeration of them will 
introduce the more developed ethical theory of Plato which, 
in its turn leads on to the political argumehts, by means 
of which Socrates proceeds to answer Glaucon and Add- 
mantys. First, then, the Socratic view entails what is in 
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effect a circular argument. What, we want to know, is 
virtue? Socrates answers that it is insight or knowledge. 
Insight or knowledge into what? Into the Good, says 
Socrates. Now virtue is good or it is at least a good. Virtue, 
then, which is good, is defined as insight into what is good. 
This element of circularity aflfects ail Socrates’s reasoning 
on tlie subject. Courage, for example, is, as we have seen, 
described as knowledge of what is truly formidable. What, 
then, is truly formidable? Answer, an impending evil. 
Now courage is good. Good, then, consists in being able to 
recognize an impending evil; it consists, that is to say, in the 
ability to recognize by contrast with the evil what is good. 

Secondly, the definition leaves out of account what all 
would agree to be an obvious element in the good life, 
namely, some form of pleasurable or gratified feeling. 
Whatever may be the proper definition of virtue, the habit 
and practice of virtue must, it may be said, contain at 
least some element of feeling. Goodness, in fact, is not 
purely knowledge; it is always also emotional and passional. 
Unless we derive some satisfaction from doing our duty, 
it cannot be said that we are really good; unless the 
unselfish man is willingly or even gladly unselfish, hb 
so-called unselfishness lays a blight upon his actions.^ 
For thb undoubted element in goodness or virtue, Socrates’s 
definition makes no provbidn. Thirdly, there is the fact 
to which I have already drawn attention, that, while the 
ethical problem is prima facie a double one—the problem, 
first, of knowing our duty and, secondly, of doing the duty 
that we know—, Socrates’s definition only takes into account 
the first of these. Fourthly, if Socrates is right, wc cannot 
distinguish between the virtues. For, if virtue consists in 
knowing the Good, then it will be true of every virtue 
that it is a knowing of the Good; every virtue, that is to 
say, will be a knowing of one and the same thing. How 
then, it may be. asked, can a man have a virtue and also 
a vice. How can a generous man be profligate or an 

* See Chapter VI, pp. 217-224, for a further discussion of ihe 
c^uestion how far virtue must be agreeable. 
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honest man mean? For^ if he has both the virtue and the 
vice» he is at the same time both knowing and not knowing 
the same Good. 

Wholes and Parts. I'his last criticism suggests'a funda* 
mental defect in Socrates’s view. Socrates treats the soul 
of man as if it were one throughout and was wholly present^ 
as it were, in each of its activities. It is with the whole 
soul that we conceive or misconceive the Good; it is with 
the whole soul that we desire it, or desire the false semblance 
of it that we have mistaken for it. But how if the soul 
be more than one? For why, after all, should it not possess 
‘‘parts”, one “part” only, and not the whole soul, being 
responsible for the conduct upon which its possessor 
embarks at any given moment. 

It is in the affirmation that the soul does in fact have 
“parts ” that Plato's advance upon Socrates’s psychological 
and ethical theory chiefly consists. I have spoken of “parts", 
because this word is habitually ased as a translation of 
the expression which Plato employs when he is speaking 
of the soul. Yet it is an exceedingly unsatisfactory word, 
suggesting to a modem reader that the soul is made up 
of “parts” in precisely the same way as that in which 
a machine or a jig*saw puzzle is made up of “parts”. 
Now a machine or jig-saw puzzle is merely the arithmetical 
sum-total of its “parts”, a characteristic which the machine 
or the puzzle shares with all physical things. If a physical 
thing were not simply the sum of its “parts”, the laws of 
dynamics and mechanics would not. apply to it. Its con¬ 
stitution would also outrage the laws of arithmetic. Never¬ 
theless, there are some wholes, notably aestiiedc wholes 
and psychological wholes, to which the laws of arith¬ 
metic do not in fact apply. The subject is a con¬ 
troversial one and I cannot embark upon a detailed 
discusision of it here, since it belongs to the metaphysical 
rather than to the ethical side of philosophy, and is treated 
at length in my Guide to Philosophy.^ It is enou^ here to 
* Sec Guide io Phihsophyy Chapter XV, pp, 4iy*2i« 
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draw attention to the obvious feet that a picture is more 
than the suhi-total of the chemically an^ysable can^ 
and paints which are used in its production; that a 
movement of a sonata is more than the sum-total of the 
vibrations in the atmosphere which are set going by the 
impact of the hammers upon the Vrircs of the piano; and 
that a living organism is more dhan the sum-total of 
the various organs and functions which constitute its 
body, and which physiologists describe. The picture, the 
movement, and the living organism are all of them brought 
into being by the assemblage of their “parts'", but they 
are in a very real sense more than that assemblage. 

I have said that they are brought into being by the 
assemblage of their “parts", yet there are some wholes 
which seem actually to precede their “parts". If I may 
be permitted to quote an illustration, which is given in 
my Guide to Philosophy^ let us take as an example the policy 
of a Socialist Government. 

A Socialist Government committed to a scheme of 
Socialist reconstruction is, we will suppose, elected to 
power. It proceeds to take over the ban^, to nationalise 
coal, transport, and cotton, to establish a National Invest¬ 
ment Board. All these measures may, from one point of 
view, be considered as separate, although related, govern¬ 
mental acts, . From another and more fruitful point of view, 
they are the expressions of an underlying policy. Here, we 
may say, is the fundamental ground plan of the Socialist 
conception of society pervading and determining the char¬ 
acter of all that the Government docs. It is, therefore, 
immanent in all that-the Government docs. If we were 
ignorant , of the ground plan, wc should, perhaps, be 
unable to imderstand the interrelation between the various 
measures undertaken by the Government. It is only when 
they arc regarded as items in the execution of a policy 
which is prior to, is immanent in, and yet transcends 
them, that their mutual relevance can be grasped. Never¬ 
theless, though ignorant of the ground plan, we might, if 
we were sufficiently expert politically or endowed with 
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a suflSciently acute political insight^ be able to divine the 
ground plan from the acts. 

Now in this case it is, I think, obvious that the appro¬ 
priate conception is not that of ‘'parts" coming together 
to form a whole, but that of a whole or unity, a ground 
plan, as I have called it, which expresses itself in a variety 
of aspects. It is of this conception that Plato’s theory of the 
soul makes use. The soul, he holds, is fundamentally a 
unity, but it is a unity which expresses itself in a variety 
of aspects or, as we should now say, a unity which exhibits 
a plurality of functions. The soul is, therefore, to use his 
own expression, neither a One, as Socrates had seemed to 
suggest, nor just an unco-ordinated Many, but a One and a 
Many, or a One which expresses itself in Many aspects. 

Plato’s Division of the Soul. Of these many aspects, 
Plato distinguishes three. There is the reasoning “part" or 
aspect; the “part" which is made up of the higher and 
nobler emotions; and the “part” which is made up of 
the appetites and passions. 

The differentiation of the soul into these three “parts" 
—for the sake of convenience I propose to use the traditional 
expression—is effected by the simple application of the 
law of contradiction. There is, Plato points out, a contra¬ 
diction between the course of action which we know to 
be right or good, and the courses which appetite demands 
or passion inspires. That which knows course X to be right 
and good cannot, tliercfore, be the same as that which 
inclines us to course Y. 'The reasoning part of the soul 
which, as Socrates would say, knows and desires to pursue 
the Good cannot, in other words, ..be the same as the 
purely appetitive part Which is concerned only to secure 
its own satisfaction. 

Now in different people different parts of the soul 
predominate, and the general character of an in¬ 
dividual’s conduct will be determined by the activity of 
the predominating part. Individuals may, therefore, be 
allocated to one or other of three categories, the allocation 
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depending upon Vhether the reasoning, the nobly emotional, 
or the appetitive part of the sou! prevails in them; upon 
whether, that is to say, their Jives and actions are mainly 
governed by reason, by noble emotions, or by the appetites. 
One other feature of Platons psychology requires to be 
mentioned before we arc in a position to do justice to his 
ethical theory. 

Reason and Desire, The account which most psycho¬ 
logists have given of the individual psyche makes provision 
for a striving or endeavouring element, w'^hich is usually 
denoted by a technical word, conation. This striving or 
endeavouring element is that which, setting before us 
certain ends as desirable, impeb us to undertake the 
activities which are necessary to realize them. It may also 
express itself merely as a kind of restless feeling which is 
not directed to any particular end. Conation stands, in 
other words, for the dynamic clement in the individual’s 
make-up, and, such, it is often differentiated from 
reason whose functibn is limited to planning the steps 
which may be necessary to reach the objectives which 
conation sets before us. I shall have occasion to refer 
again to this division of so-called faculties in connection 
with a later discussion of free-will.^ It is, however, important 
to realize that Plato envisages no such separation. Reason 
& not for him one thing, desire another; for although one 
part of the soul is described as the reasoning part, it does 
not, therefore, follow that it is without conation or desire. 
For Plato, every part of the soul is endowed with its own 
appropriate form of desire. Thus the reasoning part desires, 
although what it desires is the end appropriate to reason, 
which Plato conceives of as the discovery of philosophical 
truth. What is more, the reasoning part can exercise 
controlling, even coercive functions; it can, and in the 
good‘man it should, coerce the other parts of the soul 
into proper subordination to its authority. The reasoning 
part of the soul must, therefore, contain" an element of 
'See Chapter VII, pp. 268, S69. 
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will. It possesses, as modem jj^ychologists would say, its 
own particular dynamism. It is only on the basis of this 
conception that we are justified in speaking o( a pre¬ 
dominantly reasonable man or a predominantly reason¬ 
able mode of life. For, if the reason of Plato’s rea^ning 
part of the soul were to be conceived as a purely intel¬ 
lectual faculty, that by means of which we are enabled 
to understand abstract truth or to follow a cl^in of 
reasoning, or as a purely practical faculty, the instrument 
by means of which we achieve the ends of the desiring 
part of the soul, then there would be no such thing as 
a characteristically reasonable life. 

Levels of Mental Activity. The point assumes import¬ 
ance in connection with later ethical theory, when the 
question will have to be considered, can reason by 
itself prompt any activity, or determine any mode of life?* 
Now it is, I think, obvious that it cannot, if it is to be 
concaved, as many psychologists have conceived it, as a 
separate faculty, whose function on the theoretical side is 
purely speculative, and on the practical side,is limited to 
realizing the ends which the appetitive part of our natures 
prescribes to it. For reason uninfused by any conative 
drive cannot, it is obvious, effect anything or motivate 
anything. Most modern psychologists are, however, agreed 
that so to conceive of reason, treating it as an isolated 
instrument of desire, or as an isolated faculty of abstract 
ratiocination, is to do violence to the facts pf experience, 
dividing up fnto separate faculties what is a unified activity 
of life. It is difficult, when speaking of the human per¬ 
sonality, to invoke any metaphor which does not mislead; 
but this much at least seems to be true, that human con¬ 
sciousness is more like a flowing river than a bundle of 
sticks. It is not desire plus reason plus emotion plus will 
plus instinct; it is a whole or unity, which expresses itself 
sometimes in a predominantly rational, at other times in 
a predominantly appetitive or instinctive way. 

See Chapter VII, pp. 267-^71. 
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Now this, we may tahe it, was in csiwmcc Plato's view. 
As I have already hinted, his reasoning, his emotional 
his appetitive parts of the soul are not in any strict sense 
of the word “parts *’ at all. They arc rather to be conceived 
as different leveb at which the soul ran furction; or, to 
continue my metaphor, as different channels along which 
the river rf, psychical activit> may flow, the important 
point being that it is the whole soul which functions at 
any one of the levels, the whole nvtr which flows at any 
moment along each of the channels. 

Plato’s MetaphysiGat Yh^y. Hie essence of Plato’s 
ethical theory, is that, since the soul contains more than 
one part, virtue consists not in the quality of one 
part, but in a special kind of relation between the 
various parts. Plato proceeds to tell us what this relation 
should 1:^. It is a relation in which the inferior elements 
of the soul obey the superior. Now the superior element in 
the soul is the reasoning part. It is with the ^tablishment 
of this right relation between the parts of the soul that the 
excellence of the Sou!, called by Plato “justice”, is identified. 

At this point, 1 must digress to give a brief statement 
of Plato’s metaphysical views, since an acquaintance with 
these is necessary to a full understanding of his ethical 
theory. 

That the reasoning part of the soul is not for Plato 
merely an instrument of thinking, or knowing, that it 
is impelled by an urge to embody in the life of the 
individual that which it knows, we have already seen. 
But it is, nevertheless, primarily a faculty of knowing, and 
we must now pause to consider what in fact it is that it 
knows. Plato’s view was that the world of which we are 
made aware by our senses is not the real world; the world 
revealed to sense perception, the world of physical things 
is, he held, compounded in equal degrees of reality 
and non^reality.^ Such reality as it possesses it owes to 

^ ' For a fuller account of Plato’s Metaphysical Theory see my G«i* 
So FkhsQphy, Chapter X. 
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the mamfestation in it of what Plato called the Forms 
(the Greek word for Forms is sometimes misleadingly 
translated as Ideas) the collection or assembly of which 
constitute what Plato meant by reality. Thus all white 
things were, Plato held, white because of the manifestation 
in them of the Form of whiteness, the Form conferring 
upon them such whiteness as they are found to possess. 
Similarly, all square things were square because they 
participated in the Form of squareness. Any metaphor 
which is used to describe the relation between the Forms 
and ihe world of physical things of which our senses make 
us aware, is inevitably to some extent misleading; but, if 
we think of the Forms as a set of seals, and of the stuff 
of the physical world as a formless, featureless wax, upon 
which the seals set their impress, we shall not be very 
far from the conception which Plato sought to convey. 
While the wax, which is the stuff of the physical worid, is 
changing and perishable, the Forms are unchangeable 
and eternal. 

Among the Forms is the Form of the Good, which 
confers the quality of being ethically valuable upon the 
actions, institutions and characters which participate ki 
it, or in which it manifests itself, just as the Form of square¬ 
ness confers the quality of being square upon such objects 
as chess-boards or paving stones, which participate in it 
or in which it manifests itself. 

In a famous passage in the Republic Plato attributes to 
the Form of the Good a position of pre-eminence among 
the other Fonns. These are arranged in a hierarchy 
leading up to the Form of the Good, which exceeds them 
in d^ee of reality as they exceed in degree of reality the 
physical world. If we may accept the somewhat ambiguous 
intimations of this passage, -the Form of the Good is to 
be regarded as constituting at once the fundainental unity 
and the essential reality of the universe. Thcrc. is, however, 
no supjport for or devielopment of thb view in any other 
Dialogue, and it is not necessary for our present’ purpose 
^o discuss it further. 
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We have now to consider by means of what faculty the 
Forms arc known. Plato tells us that they are known by 
the reasoning faculty. Of the physical world, he insists, 
we have not knowledge but only opinion, since, if 
there is something which is not entirely reril it is not 
possible fully to know it. It is only of reality, then, that 
knowledge is. possible. The kno\ , ledge of reality is achieved 
by the reasoning part of the soul, and that it may be made 
available to members of the highest or Guardian class in 
Plato’s State is the piimary end and purpose of his educa¬ 
tional system. 

The Two Grades of Education. Outstanding among 
the features of Plato’s State is the elaborate prov sion for 
education. Education, as Plato conceives it, falls into two 
categories. The first category of education is received by 
all citizens: its main purpose is to inculcate an attitude of 
mind which is‘reverent towards the city’s laws and is 
jealous of its traditions. Citizens so educated will take 
the same views on all matters of ctliics and politics as those 
who framed the laws and established the traditions. 
Intensely conservative by training and conviction, they 
will have no disposition to disobey the laws or to question 
the public opinion by means of which their lives are 
governed and their standards formed. As Plato puts it, 
they will honour the things which the city honours and 
despise the things which the city despises. As a result 
they will be contented with the status they occupy and 
with the function they perform in the community to which 
they belong. 

'The liecond category of education is reserved for members 
of the Guardian class, who arc defined as those in whom 
the reasoning part of the soul is predominant. Its object 
is so to train and develop this faculty that the Guardians 
will be enabled by its means to know the real world, that 
is to say, the woidd of Forms, as distinct from the semi- 
real world of physical thin^ upon which the minds of 
ordinary citizens are directed. Among the Forms of which 
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knowledge is achieved by members of the Guardian 
class, are the Form of the Good and the Form of justice. 
It is in the light of their knowledge of these Forms that, 
when they are subsequently confronted with institutions 
which manifest the Form of goodness and laws and acts 
which participate in the Form of justice, the Guardians 
will know not only tIuU the institutions are good and the 
laws and acts just, but why it is that they are good and 
just; for, having recognized the Forms of goodness apd 
justice, they will be able to attribute the qualities of the 
institutions, laws and acts in question to the manifestation 
of the Forms in them. In other words, the morals and 
politics of the Guardians are based upon a knowledge of 
reality, and it is in the light of this knowledge that they 
frame the laws and determine tlie standards which arc 
to prescribe the conduct and form the moral and political 
opinions of the citizens of the State. 

Summary, of the Forgoing. Thus Plato’s conten¬ 
tion that virtue consists in a right relation between the 
different parts of the soul and, more particularly, that 
this is a relation in which the higher, or reasoning, part 
controls and the lower, or appetitive, part obeys entails 
the following positions. 

First, there is a reality whicJi consists of eternal Forms; 
included among these Forms arc the Forms of moral 
goodness and of justice. Of this reality it is possible for the 
soul of man, when suitably trained and educated, to have 
knowledge. It is by means of the reasoning part of the 
.soul that this knowledge is obtained. 

Secondly, the reasoning part of the soul, in the light of 
this knowledge, prescribes not only what is right for itself, 
but also what is right for the othef parts of the soul, 
including their right relationship to itself. Morality, there¬ 
fore, consbts in every part of the soul subjecting itself to, 
and developing in accordance with, a law of life which 
the insight of the reining part of the soul into the natute 
of reality has dictated. Plato's conception of politic^ virtue 
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postulates^ as we shall see beiow> a similar iaw> similarly 
revealed. 

Thirdly, it is only when the third or appetitive part of 
the soul stands in this right relationship of subservience to 
the reasoning part that it succeeds in achieving the best 
life for itself and realizing all that it has it in it to be. 

* Thb last proposition raises a new point which, because 
of its importance both in Plato’s thought and in later 
ethical theo];^, must be further developed. 

Self-Development in Theory. Throughout the history 
of ethical theory there appears, at different times and in 
different forms, the view that the good life consists in the 
unrestricted indulgence of the appetites and the passions. 
The view begins as a doctrine of self-development. We 
should give free play to every side of our nature, free 
play, that is to say, to all our faculties, to instinct no less 
than to reason, to desire no less than to the conscience 
which admonishes, and the will which seeks to control 
desire. This philosophy of all-round development is often 
regarded as a typi^ly Greek view. Aldous Huxley has 
stated it with his usual clarity and conciseness: *'The art 
of life,” he tells us, “consist^ for them [the Greeks] in 
giving every god his due. Thus, Apollo’s due was very" 
different from the debt a man 6wed to Dionysus . . . 
but every one was owed and, in its proper time and season, 
must be acknowledged. No god must 1^ cheated and none 
overpaid.” A man’s duty, then, is to acknowledge all the 
gods, and to n^lect none. Doing our duty, we “make the 
best of the world and its" loveliness whi^c we can—^at any 
rate during the years of youth and strength.” As a theory 
of morals there is much to be said for all-round develop¬ 
ment. Unfortunately, however, it is very difficult to 
maintain in practice. Its essence consists in balance, but 
in practice the balance insists on inclining, and inclpiing 
nearly always in the same direction, for, since of all the 
sides of our nature, what Hato calls the appetitive “part” 
gmws most by what it feeds on^ the doctrine of free; play 
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for all tends insensibly to transform itself into a compul^ 
sion to give free play to appetite, 

Self-Development in Practice. It is in this form that 
the doctrine of self-4cvclopment has been most persistently 
advocated. As it has been developed by different thinkers, 
its injunctions have been enshrined in a scries of mots and 
aphorisms. (It is the devil’s prerogative, as moralists will 
admit, to monopolise the witticisms.) That the Palace of 
Wisdom lies through the gateways of excess, that the best 
way to get rid of a temptation is to yield to it, that “not 
the fruits of experience, but experience itself, is the end “ 
are typical announcements of a doctrine, which has 
received literary expression at the hands of some of the 
world’s greatest essayists, poets and novelists. The doctrine 
has achieved considerable popularity in the post-war 
world. D. H. Lawrence, for example, tends in his later 
works to represent any attempt on the part of the reason 
or the will to restrain the unlimited indulgence of the 
passions as a mutilation of the personality of the natural 
riian by the restricting conventionalities of an artificial 
civilization. Restraint of passion is, indeed,’for him the 
damming up of the stream of life which constitutes our 
very being. 

Tlxe official, ethical form of the doctrine of passional 
indulgence is known as Hedonism, which affinns that 
pleasure and pleasure alone is good or is the Good. I have 
already referred to this doctrine,^ and as I am reserving 
detailed consideration of it for a later chapter,* I do not 
propose to develop it here. It suggests, however, one 
reflection which is immediately relevant to our prt^nt 
discussion. Just as the doctrine of the all-round develop¬ 
ment of our faculties usually turns out in practice to mean 
the indulgence of our appetites and passions, so the 
philosophy of Hedonism, in which the doctrine receives 
official expression, has been usually invoked to justify 
forms of conduct which arc different from those which 
^Scc above, pp. 46-48. ‘See Chapter XI, pp. 396-415. 
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the theory envisages. For, while Hedonism a^rms that 
pleasure alone is the Good, and makes no pronouncement 
as to what forms of pleasure are the most pleasant, hedonists 
are found in practice to cor4t:entrate upon the pleasures 
of the passional and appetitive parts of our natures, 

John Stuart Mill on Pleau^urc. In hLs book Utili¬ 

tarianism John Stuart Mill is careful to defend the view 
that pleasure is the only good from the charge of what is 
commonly called immorality. The charge is, he feels, one 
to Which Hedonism is peculiarly exposed. “Such a theory 
of life”, he writes,, “excites in many minds, and among 
them in some of the most estimable in feeling and purpose, 
inveterate dislike. To suppose that life has (as they express 
it) no higher end than pleasure—no better and nobler 
object of desire and pursuit—^they designate as utterly 
mean and grovelling,’* But, he continues, the pleasures of 
the mind are no less intense than those of the body and 
by men of intelligence are unanimously preferred, for it 
is unquestionable fact that those who arc equally 
acquainted with, and equally capable of appreciating and 
enjoying, both, do give a most marked preference to the 
manner of existence which employs their higher faculties.” 
Mill concludes that “it is better to be a human being dis¬ 
satisfied than a pig satisfied; better to be Socrates dis¬ 
satisfied than a fool satisfied.’’ Possibly; possibly not. The 
questions at issue fall appropriately to be considered in 
connection with the discussion of Hedonism, which it is 
proposed to undertake in a later chapter^ and cannot, 
therefore, be pursued here. 

Hedonism in Practice* It is sufficient for our present 
purpose to observe that whether Mill be right or wrong 
in theory, most hedonists have, so far as their practice is 
concern^, proved him to be wrong. Whether it is because 
the bodily pleasures arc the most obvious and the demand 
for them the most clamant, or whether it is that the appetite 
* See eSmpters IX, pp. 330-338 and XI, pp* 396 " 4 * 5 * 
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for them grows most with what it feeds on, it is with the 
pleasuies the body, and not with those of the mind or 
the spibrit, that the philosophy of Hedonism has been 
historically associated. To tread the primrose path, to 
drain the wine^cup to the dregs> and to sport with 
Amaryllis in the shade, have been the almost unanimous 
practices of those who have believed, and proposed to act 
upon, the view that pleasure is the end of life. Thus a 
school of Greek philosophers, known as the Gyrenaics, 
who maintained ^at Hedonism was the only true philo¬ 
sophy, were celebrated for their lives of self-indulgence. 
Now it is in opposition to this particular school of thought 
that the full significance of Plato's affirmation of the need 
for a right relationship between the different parts of the 
soul, and in particular of the subjection of the third part 
to the first, will be realized. 

Significance of Plato’s view in relation to Hedonism 
Scattered up and down Plato's Dialogues arc a number of 
important observations on the subject cf the hedonist 
philosophy, at some of which we shall glance later. ^ His 
answer to it is to be found in his doctrine of the parts 
of the soul and his insistence up>on the need for a right 
relation between them. For in saying that the appetitive 
part of the soul should be in subjection to the reasoning 
part, Plato is in effect making two different affirmations. 
The first is that the indulgence of the appetitive and 
passional part of the soul is not the end of life, and that 
the life which is dominated by pasrion and emotion is 
not the best life; the second that, even by the standard 
of Hedonism, the standard that measures the vRluc of all 
states of consciousness solely by reference to the amount 
of pleasure they contain, it is prudent to subject the 
appetitive to the reasoning part, since it is only when 
they are subordinated to the rule of reason that the 
aippetites and passion can secure the greatest amount of 
sadafaction of which they are capable. For an answer to 
^ See Chapter XI, pp. 407-410. 
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.the inevitable question, what, then, does the rule of reason 
in this connection prescribe, the reader is referred to 
Aristotle’s doctrine of The Mcan^ discussed in Chapter IV* 

Sununary and Recapitulation. Before T pass to an 
account of Plato’s political views, it will be useful to sum 
up the ethical doctrines whkh have emerged from the 
’theory of the soul and the right relationship between its 
parts. The summary may conveniently begin with a 
metaphor of which Plato himself makes use. lire soul is 
likened to a chariot drawn by a number of unruly horses. 
Each horse is concerned only to follow his own impulses, 
and, as first one and now another exerts the stronger 
pull, the chariot is drawn hither and thither, pu rsuing a 
zigzag course and unable to follow any consistent direction* 
In the end it is dragged away from the track altogether 
and overturned, or dashed to pieces against tlie obstacles 
which it is powerless to avoid. Such is a man’s soul which 
is dominated by its third part, that is to say, by the 
separate self-regarding desires which, oblivious of the good 
of the whole, impel it first this way and then that, so that 
instead of directing its own course and moulding its own 
destiny, it goes through life like a cork, bobbing on the 
waves of its own emotions. There is, however, another 
chariot in the seat of which sits a charioteer who holds 
the reins of the horses, controls them, and allows to each 
one only so much of his own way as will not interfere 
with the satisfaction of the others, dovetailing their different 
urgings into a single harmonious pull, and driving the 
chariot along its appointed course to a predestined goal. 
Such is the soul of which the reasoning part is in control* 
In the light of this metaphor we may summarize Plato’s 
ethical doctrine as follows: . 

1. The reasoning part of the soul which knows reality 
and knows, therefore, the pattern of the Good should 
dominate the other parts. 

2, The other .parts of the soul should be content to 

‘ See Chapter IV, pp. 97-104. 

Ch 
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play thdr appropriate rdles in Siubjection to the reasoning 
part. The virtues of temperance and justice which the 
Rsfmblk^ in axiswer to Glaucon’S and Adeimantus's challenge, 
sets out to discover, are identified with the maintenance 
of a harmony between the various parts of the soul and 
the subordination of the functions of the appetitive and 
spirited parts to the reasoning part. The just man in fact 
is he in whom every part of the soul knows its own sphere 
and is content to keep to it. 

3. The third part has its specific virtue which, for 
Plato is no ascetic, may be described as the virtue of 
enjoyment and satisfaction; but this it will only achieve, 
in any full measure, if it is in subordination to the reasoning 
part. 


Books 

Platonic Dialogues dealing more particularly with Platons 
ethical thcoi^ arc—the Republic Books I—(for the division 
of the soul into four parts, see Book IV), the Charmides, the 
Laches, the Protagoras, the Gorgias, the Phaedo and the Grito. 
Grube, G. M. a. Plato’s Thought Chapters IV and VII. 
Taylor, A. E. Plato, the Man and his Work. 

An account of the views attributed more particularly to 
Socrates will be found in A, E. Taylor’s Socrates. 



Chapter III: PLATO’S POLITICAL 
THEORY 

Plato’s Ideal State* I have devoted comiderabie 
space to the exposition of Plato’s ethical theory, paidy 
because of its intrinsic importance, and partly because it 
provides the l^y to the understanding of his political 
theory. For, mutatis mutandis^ the latter reproduces the 
former point by point. On a previous page^ I dre / atten¬ 
tion to the significance of die fact that to the ethical 
problem set by Glaucon and Adeimantus, Socrates returns 
a political answer. The answer takes the form of the con¬ 
struction of an ideal State in which the principle of justice, 
a definition of which has been demanded by Glaucon 
and Adeimantus, together with a proof of its superiority 
to injustice, may be seen writ large. I have not space to 
enter into a descrivition of the various features and pro¬ 
visions of Plato’s State, curious and interesting as they 
are. They include a division of the citizens into three classes. 
Guardians, Soldiers and Workers, the possession of wives 
in common, at any rate by the highest, or Guardian class, 
the exclusion of artists from the city on the ground that 
most of them arouse emotions which are better left dormant, 
and an economic communism which prohibits the owner¬ 
ship of property by members of the Guardian class, in 
order that they may have no temptation to distinguish 
between what is theirs and what the State’s. The neces¬ 
saries of life arc made available for the Guardians by the 
third, or Worker, class; to these necessaries the Guardians 
have free and unlimited access, but they do not own them. 
Outstanding, as already indicated,* is a system of education 
which, taking charge of the child from its earliest years, 
*Sce Chapter I, p. 24, *Scc Chapter 11 , pp. 60. 
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has for its object the inculcation of the same opinions 
and the establishment of the same scale of values as those 
held and observed by the founders and rulers of the State, 
and a willingness on the part of the individual contentedly 
to occupy the position in the community which is appropriate 
to his class. This rapid summary is very far from conveying 
the significance of even the provisions I have mentioned, 
and it gives no idea of the cogency and persuasiveness 
with which Plato argues on their behalf. Any account, 
however full, is bound to do injustice to the Republic, and 
those who are interested are recommended to read this 
great work themselves. My immediate concern is with 
those distinctive features of the State which afford a basis 
for the parallel between Plato’s political and ethical 
doctrines. 

Analogy between the Individual and the State. 
These are introduced by means of the analogy between 
the individual and the body politic upon the frequent resort 
to which by Greek thinkers I have already commented.^ 
It is more particularly to the individual soul that Plato 
likens the State. The soul, as we have seen, is divided into 
three parts; the ideal State into three classes. The 
highest class legislates and administers for the State; the 
second protects and fights for it; the third works for it, 
supplying itself and the members of the other two classes 
with food, clothing, housing, and the other necessaries 
of life. What principle determines the class to which a 
particular individual will belong? His own nature and 
disposition. We have seen that in different men different 
elements in the soul predominate. According to tlie element 
which predominates, so will a man be classed, those in 
whom the reasoning element is paramount being assigned 
to the ruling, or Guardian, class; those who predominate 
in respect of the spirited element to the military class; 
and those in whom the third part of the soul holds sway 
—those, in other words, yho must be regarded primarily 
^ See Chapter I, p. 25. 
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as buncfles of desires uncontrolled by reason, which is 
reduced to the role of the servant or instrument of desire 
~to the third or worker, class. 

Wherein Justice in the State Consists. Plato holds 
that as a general rule the division of the population 
into classes will be determined by hereditary factors. Ihe 
children of members of the third class will naturally tend 
to belong to that class: but he concedes the possibility that 
a child possessing a predominantly ‘‘reasonable” soul may 
occasionally be born to parents who are members of the 
third class. Such a child will belong by nature to the 
Guardian, or ruling, class and provision is made for him 
to take his place within it. Now just as the character of 
the individual depends upon, and is. determined by, the 
part of the soul which in him is predominant, so the 
character of the State depends upon, and is determined 
by, the class which in it is predominant. For “do you 
imagine”, Socrates asks, “that political institutions have 
any other motive force than the disposition of the citizens 
which always turns the scale?” Thus if the disposition of 
the citizens is mainly that of men in whom the second 
part of the soul predominates, the State will be a military 
one; if their disposition is primarily appetitive, it will be 
a plutocracy. Now plutocracies turn into extreme demo¬ 
cracies. This doctrine has, as we shall see, an important 
bearing upon the theories of leadership propounded by 
the authoritarian States of the contemporary world. ^ 

It follows that, just as the excellence of the soul consists 
in the maintenance of'a right relation between its three 
parts, the reasoning part (with the assistance of the spirited 
clement) guiding and controlling the appetitive part, so 
also in a right relation is to be found the specific excellence 
of a State. A good State, in other words, is one in which 
the Guardian class rules with the assistance of the soldiers, 
and the great mass of workers and business folk obeys; 
and not only obeys, but obeys contentedly. For the incul- 
^ See Chapter XVI, pp^ 653-^5®, especially 657. 
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cation of a willingness in members of the second and 
third classes to acCept their subordinate positions Plato 
looks to his system of education^ whose object is to instil 
into each citizen the same views as to what constitutes the 
welfare of the State and the excellence of the citizen as 
those held by its. founders. Now the excellence of the 
citizen is to be found in his willingness to function in the 
sphere allotted to his class^ and not to encroach upon^the 
spheres of the other two classes. It expresses itself further 
in a conception of public duty which leads every citizen 
to ’-egard himself as the community's servant, his activities, 
whether as soldier, worker or business inan, as duties 
performed in the community’s service, and his possessions 
as held in the community’s trust. Justice in the com¬ 
munity, as in the soul, is the principle whereby each part 
is content to pursue its own proper business and to perform 
its own specific function, the Guardian class ruling, the 
Soldier class defending, and the Worker class producing, 
as its appropriate contribution to the welfare of the 
whole. 

When Plato proceeds to a description of those States 
which fall short of his ideal, he habitually attributes their 
deficiency to the failure of the citizens to observe this 
principle. It is, for example, the fact that in a democracy 
everybody aspires to do everybody elsc's business—^which 
means, incidentally, that every citizen conceives that he 
is within his rights in meddling with the business of govern¬ 
ing—^it is this fact which, in Plato’s view, constitutes the 
fundamental evil of this form of government. A democracy* 
he says, corresponds in the sphere of politics to a soul in 
which the third or appetitive part is in charge in the sphere 
of ethics. Just as the predominantly appetitive man is at 
the mercy of his multitudinous desires, and behaves fitst 
in this way and then in that as one or another of his desires 
gains the upper hand, so, in a democracy, the policy of 
the State is at the mercy of the d^res and ambitions of 
whatever class or party happens at any given moment to 
gain the upper hand. This view of democracy wiU 
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idTefted to in Chapter XIX^, where reasons arc given for 
rejecting the criticism vAdch it implies* 

The Twofold Excellence of the Guardians. A further 
parallel between Plato’s cthic^ and political doctrines is 
afforded by the two conceptions of die good life which 
Plato respectively prescribes for his two main classes in the 
State. (I say “main classes” because the military class 
tends, as the Republic proceeds, to fade out of the picture. 
In a later Dialogue dealing with politics, The LawSy 
there is a different division of the population into four 
classes, membership of which is based upon a property 
qualification}* 

I pointed out abovc^ that the specific good of the reason¬ 
ing part of the soul was to be found in the contcmplauon 
of the immutable realities, which Plato called the Forms; 
the specific good of the third part in its subjection to the 
control and guidance of the first. Even by reference to its 
own specific end which is the gratification of desire, the 
third part of the soul, as Plato is careful to point out, 
fares best if it subjects itself to the rule of reason. Plato 
adopts a similar formula to describe the respective goods 
of the first and third classes in his State. 

For the members of the Guardian class there arc, broadly, 
two sorts of excellence which constitute the “ends” of the 
Guardians, and two sorts of good life which are devoted to 
the pursuit of the two excellences. The first excellence is to 
be found in the life of reason, which consists for Plato in 
the pursuit of philosophy, since it is philosophy which 
enables, or seeks to enscble, those who have been trained 
in its special dialectical technique to penetrate through 
the semi-reality of the world known by our senses to the 
world of full reality which underlies it. This excellence of 
the philosophical reason is a purely individual excellence, 
and the activity in which it consists can, presumably, be 
pursued in isolation. But the philosopher has a debt of 
gratitude to the city which has trained and educated him, 

* »Scc Chapter XIX, p. 79U "See Chapter II pp. 58, 59. 
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taught him to master the dialectical technique, and 
endowed him with the leisure which the philosophic life 
demands. This debt he discharges by undertaking, at 
periodic intervals, the active duties of citizenship. As 
Plato puts it in a famous simile, the philosopher from 
time to time returns from the sunlight of reality into the 
semi-darkness of the cave in order to undertake the 
governance of the State. This is not a duty which he 
undertakes lightly, or even willingly; for who, as Plato 
says, that has access to the world of reality, would willingly 
busy himself with matters pertaining to the world of 
semi-reality? But as a good citizen of the State, mindful 
of the city*s need of governance and of his civic duty to 
respond to tliat need, the Guardian does not hesitate to 
shoulder the obligation of ruling. As Plato is careful to 
point out, a reluctant ruler is more likely to rule well 
than an eager one, for there is a reasonable presumption 
that the man who is eager to rule desires power in order 
to serve some private interest, or to gratify some private 
ambition. His main purpose, in other words, is the service 
of himself and his friends, and not that of the State. But 
the man who rules unwillingly, having no private interest 
to serve, can be trusted to devote himself to the interest 
of the community. Thus, in addition to the specific 
excellence of the philosopher, a member of the Guardian 
class has a subordinate excellence which consists in the 
proper performance of his duties as a citizen. This excel¬ 
lence he achieves like any other citizen by making his 
specific contribution to the welfare of the whole of which 
he is a part, and, since he is by definition a man in whom 
the reasoning part of the soul preponderates, his specific 
contribution will consist in ruling or governing. 

The Excellence of the Third Class in the State. 
For a member of the third class there is one excellence 
only, namely, the excellence of the citizen. His virtue, , in 
other words, is not only inseparably, but exclusively bound 
up with his Social position. Upon him, as upon the Guardian, 
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falls tKe duty of making iiis specific contribution to 
the welfare of the State, but since the relation between the 
parts of his soul is different from that obtaining in the 
so^ of the Guardian, and since, because the ordering of his 
soul is different, his class is different, his civi*^ contribution 
also will be different. Broadly, it consists in contentedly 
performing the functions app.opria*^c to the status of his 
class and cheerfully obeying the laws/ without question. 
This sounds ver/ like the excellence which dictators 
prescribe for their siifcgects. It must, however, be remem¬ 
bered that Plato’s State was an ideal one, whose arrange¬ 
ments find th,oir justification in the ideal ends whose 
pursuit they are designed to promote. Moreover, just as it 
*is only by subjection to the first part that the third part 
of the soul achieves the happiness which is appropriate 
to it, so, Plato maintains, it is only by obedience to the 
Guardian class and observance of the laws which that 
class has prescribed, that the third class iti the State will 
achieve such happiness as belongs to the nature of its 
members* 

Twofold Conception of Moral Excellence. We thus 
reach a twofold conception of moral excellence. There is, 
first, the excellence of the philosopher, which is the result 
of a direct insight into reality, which Plato identifies 
in this connection with the principle of the Good. 
This insight qualifies the philosopher to pronounce upon 
what is good in the everyday world, and to recognize the 
type of conduct in individuals and the institutions and 
laws in States which manifest and embody the general 
principles of goodness which his insight has revealed. 
Not only, that is to say, does the philosopher realize that 
this particular action or this particular social regulation 
is good, but he also realizes why it is good. Since in his 
capacity of framer and administrator of the laws and 
prescriber of the principles of education, the philosopher 
embodies in the State the vision of the Good which-he 
has enjoyed in virtue of-his insight into reality, we may 
Cl . 
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say that a State whose affairs are administered hy phil¬ 
osophers, in Plato’s sense of the word “philosopher’’, 
contains the greatest quantity of good of which an earthly 
State is capable- Hence arises Plato’s famous prophecy 
that nqjt until the philosophers are kings will the perfect 
State be realized upon earth. Hence, too, his suggestion, 
to which the teleological view of the true nature of a 
things has paved the way, that any State which falls 
short in its natur^^ of the perfect State is, in respect of its 
deficiency, not fully a State. The development of this 
suggestion leads, as we shall see, in modern political 
theory to highly important consequences.^ 

Secondly, there is the virtue of the ordinary man. Not 
being a philosopher and having, therefore, no knowledge 
of reality, the ordinary man has no direct insight into 
the Good. He cannot, therefore, by means of his own 
unaided vision, recognize manifestations or examples of 
the Good in practice, when he- experiences them. 
Hence the importance of so training and educating him, 
that he will hold correct, albeit conventional, beliefi 
about morality and politics. And he will hold correct 
beliefs not because he knows why what he believes to be 
right and good is in fact right and good, but because his 
education has prepared him to take his beliefs, as it were, 
upon trust. And since every State requires a framework 
of law wherewith to regulate the behaviour of its citizens, 
the ordinary man in Plato’s State hot only believes, but 
does what is right, being constrained by the mere process 
of obeying the laws to the habit of right conduct. 

Thus he achieves such virtue as lies within the compass 
of his nature, holding right opinions about moral questions 
and acting in accordance with them, because of the 
education which has formed his opinions and the social 
and legal framework which governs his actions, this 
education and this framework having been devised by 
the philosopher Guardians with precisely this end in 

^Sec Chapter I, pp. 30, 31, above. 

*Scc Chapter XV, pp, 601, 602. 
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vfcw. As Plato puts it, the ordinary man does not knm 
what is good or why he ought to behave rightly^ but he 
docs have correct opinions on these matters; or, as some 
modern psychologists would say, he is conditioned by his 
training and environment to think and act ^ nlbrmably 
with the principles which determine the welfare of the 
State. Once again^ this conception of Plato's h a fore¬ 
runner of important developments in later thought. A 
sdiool of writers on ethics, known as the naturalistic 
school, has sought to interpret all morals, both social and 
individual, according to the principle in terms of which 
Plato describes the purely, conventional morals of his 
third class.' All morality, that is to say, is explained and 
interpreted by naturalistic writers in terms of social 
expediency; it is never the expression of an insight into 
an objective difference between right and wrong. The 
existence of such an objective difference would, indeed, 
be denied. 

Summary. A recapitulation of the main points of' the 
foregoing exposition may be useful. 

(1) There is, first, a conception of vocation. There are, 
broadly, two sorts of men for whom there are appropriate 
two sorts of lives. For both Plato recommends in youth 
such training and education as will discipline the passions 
and emotions and inculcate the ideals which are required 
of a good citizen. For the members of the highest or 
Guardian class, however, there is prescribed a further 
education which seeks so to* train the intellect that the 
Guardian may become capable of apprehending the 
Forms which constitute reality. For the Guardian class, 
then, there is a further excellence which its members 
possess, not as citizens, but as individuals. This is funda¬ 
mentally an excellence of the intellect. 

(2) Secondly, the ideal State is a hierarchy of three 
orders, each of which stands in a specific relation to the 
other two. The members of the second and third orders 

Chapter X, pp. 351 , 353 and 373- 379’ 
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•do not exert any influence upon the government which is 
•carried on, albeit unwillingly, exclusively by members of 
the lirst. Because, however, of the cast of mind induced 
in them by their training and education, the members of 
the second and third orders are not conscious of what 
we should call their disfranchisement, nor do they feel 
a sense of grievance. For the fact that the State is the 
embodiment of the principle of justice precludes them 
from wishing to meddle with matters which do not concern 
their own particular order, the core of justice being found 
in the principle of non-meddling. 

(3) The virtue of the State so conceived is not other 
than the virtue of the individual soul. In the soul as well 
-as in the State excellence is to be found in a right relation 
between harmonious parts; the State is, indeed, merely 
the soul writ large. 

(4) The State so conceived is static. Its laws and insti¬ 
tutions are an embodiment of the principle of the Good 
manifested in the world. They are, therefore, presumably 
incapable of improvement. Since each order is content with 
its status and function the relations between the orders 
cannot alter except for the worse. The perfect State is, 
therefore, an unchanging State. 

COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

(i) That there is No Equality of Opportunity. 
To attempt to criticize Plato's scheme at length would be 
to embark upon an undertaking which would carry me 
beyond the projected confines of this book, whose main 
purpose is exposition. Moreover, most of the criticisms 
which will occur to the contemporary reader presuppose 
as their basis the acceptance of certain assiunptions in 
regard to politics and ethics, which will be revealed later 
in the course of the exposition of the theories which 
embody them. There is, for example, the criticism which 
is based upon the democratic assumption, that every 
- citizen has a right to an equal opportunity to the full 
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development 6f his personality* Plato, except for a rather 
grudging admission that children born to parents in the 
third class may sometimes be qualified by native endow¬ 
ment to rise into the first, apparently ignores this right* 
There is again the criticism which presupposes the a^^sump- 
tion that all men are born free and equal, whereas Plato’s. 
State denies a large part of what to ns constitutes freedom 
—^the citizen is not, for example, free to live or even 
to wish to live under a different form of govei nment, or 
to leave his own chiss—and canonizes inequality. 

Plato’s Reply in Terms of Vocation. Plato's reply 
would no doubt take the form of questioning the assump¬ 
tions upon which these criticisms obviously rest. Men, he 
would say, are not equal, and freedom has no meaning 
except in regard to function. There are different types of 
men who are fitted by their native endowments to perform 
different functions and to live different kinds of life. For 
each type, excellence consists in the proper performance 
of the specific function of the type and in the right living 
of. the life appropriate to the type. In other words, there 
is a different sort of excellence for each type of man, that 
is to say, for each class in the State. Now every citizen 
in Plato’s State has an equal opportunity to perform the 
function for which he or she is by nature fitted, and by 
training and education prepared; every citizen is, in 
other words, free and equally free to live the kind of good 
life that is appropriate to the sort of man that he is. Now 
this, Plato would insist, is the only kind of freedom which 
matters. Admittedly, the citizen is not free to choose his 
good life for himselJf. Admittedly, his status in the com¬ 
munity is fixed not by him, but for him: but who is he, 
Plato might ask, that he should make for himself so 
difficult a choice? It is only the Guardians who know 
not only what is right and wong, what good and what 
evil^ but why the good is good and why the right is right,, 
who can form an adequate judgment on the issues involved 
in such a choice. Now it is the Guardians who determine on* 
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behalf of each citizen what status he shall assume^ what 
function perform, what kind of life live. Mn providing 
that the Guardians who are ex^hypothesi wiser than the 
ordinary citizen should, in the light of their knowledge 
of his needs and character, make this choice for him I 
have,’ Plato would say, ‘given the ordinary man the best 
chance of realizing such happiness as he is capable of 
enjoying; for such happiness as he is capable of enjoying 
depends upon the light performance of th'e functions 
appropriate to his nature, and upon the holding of the 
beliefs which are suited to his status, just as his appetites 
only receive their maximum satisfaction, when they are 
disciplined by his reason. And, seeing that he is not as a 
rule reasonable enough to discipline them for himself, I 
have done my best to provide him with a substitute for 
self regulation in the education by which I have sought 
to train his nund and character, and the laws which 
provide the framework of his conduct.’ Plato, <me imagines, 
would heartily endorse a somewhat similar sentiment 
which Dr. Johnson was apt to express on the same issue:— 
“One evening, when a young gentleman teased him 
with an account of the infidelity of his servant, who, he 
said, would not believe the Scriptures, because he could 
not read them in the original tongues, and be sure that 
they were not invented.—‘Why, foolish fellow,* said 
Johnson, ‘has he any better authority for almost every¬ 
thing that he believes?* Boswell: ‘Then the vulgar, 
Sir, never can know they are right, but must submit 
themselves to the learned.* Johnson; ‘To be sure, Sir. 
The vulgar are the children of the State, and must be 
taught like children.’ Boswell; ‘Then, Sir, a poor Turk 
must be a Mahometan, just as a poor Englishman must 
be a Christian?’ Johnson: ‘Why, yes. Sir.”* 

‘As for the individuality,* Plato would continue, ‘this 
is a characteristic which is dependent upon and propor¬ 
tional to the degree of the development of consciousness, 
and more particularly, of the rational consciousness. The 
individuality of members of the third class must, there- 
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fore, in any event remain less marked than that of members 
of the first. Such as it i<, it will be developed best by the 
propbr exercise of the functions which the individual is 
qusdified to perform. For this,’ Plato would conclude, 
'I have done my best to provide in my i^.nd, so 

long as the philosophcr-Guardians are in control, the 
provision will continue/ 

(i) That there is No Right of Self-Government. 
More formidable is the criticisn? which is based upon the 
adage, ‘Tt is only the wearer who knows where the shoe 
pinches.” This, as we shall see later, embodies one of the 
basic presuppositions of democracy.^ Nobody, the democrat 
argues, can know what it is like to obey law.*- and live 
under a form of government except those who are actually 
subject to the laws and those who actually suffer the 
government. That is one of the reasons, ahd not the 
least important of them, why the subject should have a 
vdice in making the laws and choosing the government. 
It may be, in fact it is, the case that people who are im¬ 
perfect are better suited by imperfect laws which provide 
for their idiosyncrasies, make allowance for their weak¬ 
nesses and reflect th nr needs, than by ptirfcct ones which 
presuppose the ability to conform to a standard of be¬ 
haviour which outruns their capacity. In any event, 
people ‘must in the last resort be allowed to determine 
for themselves by w'hat principles the society in which 
they live is to be governed, even if, owing to their in¬ 
experience, folly and stupidity, they make a worse job of 
running society than Plato’s philosophers w ould have done. 
For it is better to be free to go wrong than to be compelled 
to go right. 

Plato would, I suppose, answer that, granted the 
effectiveness of his system of education, these aspirations 
for fireedom and self-government could not possibly arise. 
For the laws could not conceivably irk a citizen whose 
education had for its sole object the moulding of the citizen 
^ See Chapter XIX, pp. 789-"79^« 
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to fit the laws; nor could there be any sense of injustice 
among persons deprived of the power to choose the legis¬ 
lature, since Plato’s State is the embodiment of the principle 
of justice and the principle of justice consists, as we have 
seen, in not meddling. 

Given Plato’s premises, this is an effective answer. But 
to admit that on Plato’s premises it is effective, is only 
to reveal more clearly than we have hitherto done the 
extent of Plato’s subordination of the individual to the 
State. It is difficult for the modern mind—or, perhaps I 
should say, for the pre-war mind, for post-war develop¬ 
ments in government have embodied many of Plato’s 
proposals, albeit without the vision of the Good, which 
alone justifies his proposals—not to feel that Plato is too 
prone to sacrifice, or at least to subordinate, the happiness 
of the individual to that of the social organism; too ready 
to replace waywardness of mind, idiosyncracy of taiste, the 
pride of personal possessions, and the love of family by 
abstract devotion to the State, and to hold as of no account 
the thousand and one little pleasures and interests—splaying 
games and making love, eating and drinking, going on 
journeys, and cultivating hobbies—of which in all ages 
the ordinary man’s life has been made up, and which confer 
upon most of us such enjoyment as we are likely to know. 
Variety is the spice of life and Plato's State might, to say 
the least of it, have struck the inhabitants of a twentieth 
century democracy as a Jitde dull. As John Stuart Mill 
was later to observe, "'It is not by wearing down into 
uniformity all that is individual in themselves, but by 
cultivating it and calling it forth, within the limits imposed 
by the rights and interests of otbdrs, that human beings 
become a noble and beautiful object of contemplation; 
and as the works partake of the character of those who do 
them, by the same process human life also becomes rich, 
diversified and animating, furnishing more abundant 
aliment to high thoughts and elevating feelings, and 
strengthening the tie which binds every individual to 
the race by making the race infinitely better worth 
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belonging to/’ Our criticism is, then, that, whereas the 
State is quite obviously made for man, Plato is a little too 
apt to regard man merely as an element in the good 
of the State. Yet “good”, it may be urged, is surely 
something that only individuals can attain, and the State 
is nothing apart from the individuals who compose it. 

Philalethes Speaks for the Modem Democrat, The 
point of view from which this criticism springs is taken 
so much for granted by the modern world^ that it is 
unnecessary to develop it at any length. I propose, there¬ 
fore, to restate it in a form more cogent and succinct 
than I could hope to give to it. Not long before his death, 
G. Lowes Dickinson, a lifelong admirer of Plato, who cast 
many of his writings in the form of Plato’s Dialogues, 
published a Dialogue, After Two Thousand Tears^ in which 
a contemporary young man, Philalethes, visits Plato in 
the Shades, and converses with him on the subject of 
the contemporary world. Describing the life and lot of the 
ordinary wage-earner, the man who, in Plato’s State, would 
belong to the third class, Philalethes criticizes Plato on the 
score. of having made insufficient provision for his effiical 
and political development. The criticism is as follow:— 

“PH. Well, all of those, you seem to have been content 
to say, must be left to that kind of work, and need 
not be considered at all, when there is any question 
of what is really Good. 

PL. I admit it. The true Goods I held could only be 
attained by tfrpse who were well born and wcl! 
educated. 

PH; Yes, but even by them, how attained? For no 
sooner had your philosophers, after long education 
and training, caught some glimmer of these Goods, 
than they were to be haled back remorselessly to 
govern the community. 

^ (Or, perhaps'I should say, by the world in which my generation 
grew up. It is coming to be increasingly questioned by the post-war 
world.) 
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PL. Yes. For that was their task and their duty upon 
earth. 

PH. But it is earth with which we are now concerned. 
And looking at earth might not a critic say of your 
republic—^indeed many have said it~that it is a 
stereotyped herd, where no individual is pursuing, 
any real Good, whether philosophy, or science, or 
art, or love, or even happiness, since the excellence 
it has is not that of any class or member, but 
consists entirely in the performance by each part 
of its own function, in order that the Whole may 
maintain and perpetuate itself. 

PL. That Whole, I argued, would be both beautiful 
and good. 

PH. Yes. But to and for whom or what? 

PL. I cannot tell you that, so long as you insist that 
we shall confine our survey to your earth. 

PH. Let us nevertheless so confine it, as long as we can. 
So confined, you would perhaps agree that the 
Goods you held to be absolute, though they arc 
shown for a moment to your philosophers, arc 
shown only to be renounced in thi cause of duty. 

PL, I agree. 

PH. I have a reason for pressing the point. For, in 
my own time, there has come into vogue a kind 
of parody of your view. The Whole men say— 
meaning what we call tlie State—is the end and 
the only end. To it individuals, generation after 
generation, for ever and ever, should be sub¬ 
ordinated. They have no purpose or function other 
than Its. 

PL. And Its? What is that? 

PH. Itself! Its continued existence and growth in 
power and extent. To It arc attributed qualities 
often ascribed to Deity. It is jealous; It is revenge¬ 
ful; It is merciless; It is violent; It is, or at least 
should be, Almighty. To It belong, without 
reservation, the wealth, the labour, the lives of 
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lU citizens. It is the god, they the petpetaal 
sacrifice; and their rulers Are Its priests. 

PL. Is that what men have made of the doctrine that 
the community is supreme! What close bed¬ 
fellows are trutii and falsehood! But yo\4 do not, 

I hope, acciise me of ^caching so jareposterous?” 

That Members of Plato’s Guardian Class are Alone 
Individtials. 'Tht doctrines to which Philaleihes refers 
in his last speech vdll be developed at greater length on 
a later page.^ His criticism I believe to be in essence sound 
and, as Lowes Dickinson insists, it has a peculiar 
topical significance. It is, however, only fair to point out 
that the charge of subordinating the individui\l to the 
S^te is not one. which can be substantiated in regard to 
Plato’s Guardian class. At any rate it is inapplicable tc 
'what may be called the non-civic periods in the lives of 
the members of this class. The Good which as phil¬ 
osophers they cultivate is an individual good albeit, as 
Lowes Dickinson points out, it is pursued only inter¬ 
mittently in the intervals of civic duty; and the attainment 
of the vision of reality which is the object of their lives 
owes nothing but the training and leisure wliich make it 
possible to the State. 

This is true enough, and provided that we can accept 
what amounts to a division of human bemgs into two 
species, each with its own specific good, it affords an 
adequate answer to the criticism. For the philosophic 
activity—and the word “philosophic” may in .this con¬ 
nection be interpreted to incladc the spiritual, the intel¬ 
lectual, the aesthetic, the scicnthic, indeed ail those forms 
of activity whose disinterested pursuit is at once the 
distinction and the glory of the human species—of the 
highest class is, in Plato’s State, dependent upon the con¬ 
tented performance of their social functions by the lower 
classes. This contented performance of social function 
being Ac sole good of which the lower classes arc con- 
1 See Chapters XV, pp. and PP* 
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ceived to be capable, it is no hardship that their achievement 
of that good should be made to contribute to the realization 
of a superior and more individual good by the highest class. 

The only comment seems to be that most people to-day 
would, I think, find themselves unable to subscribe to 
Plato’s initial division of the species into two classes. 

Is Plato’s State Realisable? It may be asked whether 
Plato intended that his State should be realized. Many 
commentators have written as if Plato’s Republic is an 
arademic essay in the principles of political theory. To 
this interpretation the apparently static character of 
Plato’s Utopia, to which attention has already been 
drawn, lends countenance. Plato certainly writes as if 
his State would, once established, function indefinitely 
without change, and he gives the same impression when 
he treats of the way of life of its citizens. Yet how, it may 
well be asked, could Plato suppose that any association 
of human beings could continue indefinitely without pro¬ 
gressing or retrogressing. 

The question is a pertinent one; nevertheless, it may, I 
think, be taken as reasonably certain that Plato really 
hoped, even if he did not expect, that his State might one 
day actually conie into existence upon earth; that he 
conceived himself, in other words, to be putting forward 
proposals which it was not inconceivable that mankind 
might one day be brought to accept. To quote from 
Professor Taylor: “We do Plato the greatest of wrongs 
if we forget that the Republic is no mere collection of 
theoretical discussions about government and no mere 
exercise in the creation of an impossible Utopia, but a 
serious project of practical reform put forward by an 
Athenian patriot, set on fire, like Shelley, witfi a ’passion 
for reforming the world’.” It is his psission for reform which 
gives to Plato’s writings their peculiar sense of urgency. 
Whether we agree with Plato’s proposals or not, it is 
impossible to read the Republic without being stirred and 
moved. As a regent writer who certainly does not display 
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an undue partiality for Plato has confessed: “I still find 
the Republic the greatest book on political philosophy which 
I have read. The more 1 read it, the more I hate it; and 
yet I cannot help returning to it time aftci time.”^ 

Of very few of the political and ethicad Veatii^cs with 
which we shall subsequently be concerned can the same 
be saidr 
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Chapter^ rV: THE MORAL AND 
POLITICAL THEORY OF 
ARISTOTLE^ 

Introductory. It is not easy to summarize Aristotl^s^s 
contribution to moral and political theory. Not only are 
some of his conclusions inconsistent, at times even contra¬ 
dictory, but the salient features of his proposals are closely 
modelled on those of Plato, and it is difficult to do them 
justice without running the risk of repetition. 

Aristotle has a habit of starting, and starting avowedly, 
from positions which are the antitheses of those of Plato, 
yet ending in conclusions which arc scarcely, if at all, 
distinguishable from those of his predecessor. The statement 
just made would seem to impute a charge of inconsistency. 
The charge must on occasion be admitted. For example, 
the Nicomachoion Ethics^ usually known simply as the 
Ethiesy which, many would hold, is Aristotle’s most import¬ 
ant work on philosophy, seems at first sight to contain two 
jfiindamentally different accounts of the nature of the good 
life for the individual. The charge, however, in so far as 
it can be substantiated, is a purelyformal one. Aristotle 
never revised the Ethics^ and loose ends have been left 
which revision would almost certainly have tidied. It is 
difficult to believe that the founder of logic, had he had 
time or occasion to revise his own work, would have failed 
to notice the inconsistencies upon which readers have 
been so quick to seize. 

As to the apparent lack of originality, it is never more 
than apparent. Although Aristotle’s main conclusions, 
both in regard to ethics and politics, differ little from those 
of Plato, he gives them a different emphasb, uses different 

* 384-322 B.C. 
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arguments in their support, and in reaching them contrives 
to let drop a number of observations about the conduct 
of human life, which are as original as they are profound. 

Aristotle’s outstanding characteristics are wnlsdom and 
common sense. The Ethics^ with which wr nc in this 
Chapter primarily concerned, exemplifies these qualiucs 
in a very, marked degree. Tiie book consists largely of 
lecture notes and has, therofote, litde form and no polish, 
while the fact that it culminates in no formal doctrine 
purporting to cover the whole field of ethics, makes it 
difficult to say what Aristotle’s general ethical theory is. 
Nevertheless, it is impossible to read the Ethics without 
realizing that one is making contact with a great mind 
engaged in the process of writing, or, it may be, talking, 
memorably about human life. Indeed, there is no other 
work on ethics with which I am acquainted which contains 
so much incidental wisdom, and is so consistently informed 
by common sense, an uncommon possession, especially 
among philosophers. ^ 

Ethics not an Exact Study. The absence of formal 
doctrine Aristotle would be the first to admit, but I 
doubt if he would fee^ disposed to apologise. At the outset 
of his Ethics he draws a distinction between theoretical 
and practical science. Theoretical science deals with 
matters which cannot be otherwise: two sides of a triangle, 
for example, must.be greater than the third: two parts 
of hydrogen and one of oxygen must constitute water; 
they cannot help themselves. Geometry and chemistry 
belong, therefore, to fhc realm of theoretical science. 
But the motives which lead men to act, no less than the 
consequences of their acts, are complex and variable, 
nor is it possible accurately to determine the one, or 
confidently to predict the other. Ethics, then, deals with 
matters which ‘‘may be otherwise”, and the student is, 
accordingly, explicitly v/arned against expecting too 
much; against expecting, for example, a general recipe 
for good conduct which will apply to all men in all dr* 
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cumstances. We do not, after all, expect a medical recipe 
wbich will cure the diseases of all bodies in all circum¬ 
stances, and men's minds arc certainly no less complex 
than their bodies. In the last resort, indeed, every individual 
constitutes what may be called a special case. 

Aristotle’s doctrines on the subjects of ethics and politics 
are not, then, he warns us, to be applied too rigidly or 
pushed too far. They apply in most cases and as a general 
rtde, but not in all cases and not as an absolute rule. 
One could wish that every writer on the subject had been 
equally modest. 

As I have already hinted, Aristotle’s doctrines arc 
remarkable less for the originality of their conception 
than for the wisdom of their exposition. In the end he 
is found to have done little more than dot the i’s and cross 
the t’s of the positions already reached by Plato. I propose 
to illustrate this contention by selecting four of his general 
conclusions wliich, while they are of first-rate importance 
in themselves, follow very closely the lines of those already 
enunciated by Plato. In the course of reaching them, 
however, Aristotle has contrived to invest them with an 
amplitude of scope, a richness of content, and a wealth 
of detail which give them a new significance. 

I. THAT MAN IS BY NATURE A 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL BEING 

The first of these general conclusions to which I wish 
to draw attention is an endorsement of Plato’s view that 
man is by nature a political being; it contains, therefore, 
by implication a repudiation of the Social Contract theory 
advanced by Glaucon and Adeimantus in the second book 
of Plato’s Republic.^ In his work on political theory known 
as the Politics^ Aristotle insists that it is only in association 
with his fellows that man can grow. In isolation he becomes 
''the tribeless, lawless, hearthless” being of whom Homer 
Mrrote, and is likened to an unprotected piece in a game 
^ See Chapter I, pp. 19-31. 
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of draughts. As a matter of fact, Aristotle proceeds, man 
has always lived in some sort of community, whether 
family, village community, or City State. The motives 
which lead to the extension of the hum^m community 
from family to City State are the need for f^ccui ity from 
violence, and the attraction of the more aaequate pro¬ 
vision for material wants whi h a civic community holds 
out to its citizens. Even the most primitive form of com¬ 
munity, the family, contains, Aristotle points out, at 
least three persons: .1 man, hb wife and his servant. It thus 
involves not only a certain specialization oi function, but 
some exercise in the art of social relationships which we 
must therefore consider to be natural to man. The teleo¬ 
logical argument which we have already examined^ is 
then invoked to show that human nature can develop 
only in a community or State and, Aristotle adds, still 
following Plato, it can only develop its fullest potentialities 
in the best State. It is only in the best State, other 
words, that the good for man can be realized. Postponing 
for the moment the question what ‘the good for man** 
is, I propose, first, to consider what form of State Aristotle 
regards as the best. 

Aristotle’s Ideal (ximmunity. More clearly perhaps 
than Plato who, as we have seen, is apt to subordinate the 
good of individuals, with the exception of the minority 
who belong to the highest class, to that of the State, 
Aristotle insists that the specific good of the State is to 
be sought in something beyond the State, namely, in that 
of the individuals who compose the State. Political 
societies,** he says, “exist for the sake of noble actions 
and not merely of a common life.** The end of govern¬ 
ment, in other words, is not the furthering of life as such, 
but the promotion of the good life. Now the forms of 
government which existed in Greece and have, with 
modifications, persisted ever since, are not, in Aristotle’s 
view, adapted to this end. Democracy which is in theory, 
1 See Chapter I, pp. 36-38. 
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and was in the small City States of Greece to a greater 
degree than it has ever been since, government by the 
masses, has for its object not the promotion of the good 
life, but the distribution of equal political rights to all men, 
irrespective of their virtue or capacity. Oligarchy, or 
the rule of the few, distributes power in the community 
according to men's stakes in it. A man’s stake in the com¬ 
munity depends upon the amount of his property. Oli¬ 
garchy, then, is a form of government by the propertied 
classes. Many will hold that the so-called dembcracies 
of model times are, in the terms of this definition, only 
oligarchies in disguise. Neither form of government 
complies with Aristotle’s specification; neither, indeed, 
professes to comply with his specification for excellence 
in the State, that is to say, the promotion ‘‘of noble 
actions” by the citizens. 

Aristotle's ideal State is, therefore, one in which the 
“best men”, and the “best men” only, possess the full 
rights of citizenship. They may be many, or they may be 
few; they may or may not be under the rule of a monarch, 
chosen as being the “best of the best”, but they must 
i themselves be the “ best.” For an elucidation of the meaning 
of the word “best”, we must once again await the con¬ 
clusions of Aristotle’s ethical theory, 

A distinctive feature of the good State so conceived is 
its smallness, for, the smaller the State, the more inten¬ 
sively will its members, in Aristotle’s view, be able to 
devote themselves to the cultivation of the good life. The 
State, therefore, must be as small as is compatible v/ith its 
complete independence. 

Like Plato, Aristotle attaches great importance to 
education. The object of education is so to train the citizen 
that he will revere the constitution of the State, obey its 
laws, and resist attempts to change them. That all its 
citizens should be trained to adopt this attitude is a 
matter of first-rate importance to the State. Hence the 
State must control education, v/hich will be compulsory 
for all citizens. 
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The Good Chizcn in the Bad State. But let us sup¬ 
per that the State is a had one; is it still the duty of the 
citizens to revere its constitution and obey its laws? The 
question is a diffirtdt one, and we shall meet it again in 
the course of our study of political theory,^ otic of the 
fundamental objections to any form of authoritarian 
State, to any State, that is to say, m which the mass of 
the people is deprived a share in the government, 
is that, whatever may be its merits or demerin^ when it 
happens to be a good State, when it is a bad one, its bad¬ 
ness is rendered worse by the difficulty ot changing it. 
For, being an autlioritarlan State, it must from its very 
nature exact obedience and induce loyalty; and it must 
exact obedienA and induce loyalty to those !jlemerits 
in it which arc bad no less than to those which are good. 
Aristqjlc*s ansv/er to the question, which is logically derived 
from his general position, reveals one of the flaws in that 
position. In an ideal State the education which is requiicd 
to maJee a man into a good citizen, that is, into one who 
reveres the constitution and obeys the laws, will also, he 
contends, make him into a good man. That this contention 
is justified will, I think, become clear when we have 
considered Aristotle's ethical theory and seen how closely 
it is interwoven with his political theory. But if the con¬ 
stitution is bad, then, Aristotle admits, the kind of educa¬ 
tion which will be required to cause a man to be loyal 
to it may be very far indeed fix>m making him into a good 
man. Nevertheless, it should, he held, be given and it 
should, apparently, still be compulsory and universal. 
Even when the State fs bad and exists for ignoble ends, it 
is, we arc told, none the less the business of education to 
ensure that citizens are imbued by “the spirit of the 
constitution". The zc^ for public service is, in other 
words, to be engendered even in the interests of ev^il 
purposes.* Whether this is a statement of what occurs, 

»See Chapter XIV, pp. 555-^558. 

*Thc question obviously has considerable contempoiary interest. 
What, for exaznple, according to the British Tory, is the duty of the 
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of what necessarily must occur, or of what Aristotle thinks 
ought to occur, is not clear. The point is immaterial in 
the present context fdr, -whichever assumption we make, 
the question arises whether Aristotle's injunction does not 
entail treating the bulk of die citizens as political sheep, 
to be led without consultation into whatever pen seems 
good to the shepherd. And, we must further ask, since 
they are to be educated to like and even to revere the 
structure of their pen, is not the effect of Aristotle’s doctrine 
to deprive them of freedom of mind no less than of action? 
The question has a certain topical interest in its bearing 
upon the educational systems of the contemporary Totali¬ 
tarian States, Aristotle’s answer, if he were pressed for 
one, would, I think, amount to an admission of the charge, 
if charge it be. He docs, indeed, concede that some men 
may rise superior to an education which has sought to 
induce in them loyalty to a bad State, so that, whereas 
in a good State the good man and the good citizen are 
one and the same, in a bad State the good man may 
be a bad citizen. But this concession is extended only 
to the unrepresentative few who belong to Aristotle’s 
equivalent of Plato’s Guardian class. As regards the 
mass, it must be admitted that his estimate of the 
civic virtue and political initiative of the ordinary man 
is little higher than that of Plato. He is, in fact, content 
to treat the ordinary citizen, even of a bad State, as a 
political sheep. 

Philosophers and Slaves. In the last resort Aristotle, 
no less than Plato, divides men into two classes, for 
each of which there is prescribed a different kind of good 
life appropriate to the different capacities of the members 
of each class. The higher form of good life is that of the 
student. The pursuit of knowledge whether in scientific 
research or philosophical enquiry, the production and 
criticism of'works of art, the discipline and contemplative 

good citizen in Bolshevik Russia? What, according to the British 
Socialist, the duty of the good citizen in Nazi Germany? 
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pursuits of the mystic, these typify for Aristotle the occupa* 
tions of the higher type of good life. It was, however, 
obvious to him that for the ordinary man they are un¬ 
attainable. For one thing, the ordinary man has not the 
necessary capacity for their pursuit; for another, he has 
riot the necessary leisure. To Aristotle, writing before the 
age of machinery, it seemed clear that there must in every 
State be some whose business it is to produce the neces¬ 
saries of life, easy access to which is a necessary condition 
of the cultivated lelsiu-c'of the few. In the recognition of 
this need is to be found Aristotle’s justification for slavery. 
The State exists, as we have seen, for the purpose of pro¬ 
moting the good life, but the good life, it turns out, is only for 
the leisured, intellectual few. Whatever, then, is recessary 
in order to enable the State to function, is also necessary in 
order to enable the good life to be lived. Now that a State 
may function, many—^thc fact seemed obvious to political 
theorists living before the machine age—^must be pre¬ 
pared to do menial work. In Greece these “many” 
happened to be slaves, but it must be remembered that in 
Greece slaves were comparatively free and comparatively 
well treated. Their lives were, indeed, probably superior 
in amenity to that of the basement servant in the average 
Victorian household. To-day, their work could largely 
be done by machines, Aristotle recognized this possibility 
arid points out that mechanical inventions, “inanimate 
tools”, may come to render “the animated tools” which 
are slaves unnecessary. If and when the economic system 
adapts itself to the increased productivity of physical and 
chemical science, so that each advance in the delegation 
of dull and drudging work to machines is no longer 
accompanied by unemployment and economic dislocation, 
such work will in fact be handed over to machines. But 
in Aristotle’s Greece and, therefore, in Aristotle's ideal 
State, it was done by slaves. We deplore slavery; Aristotle 
justifies it; but before we quarrel with his justification, we 
must be careful to bear in mind the form which it takes. 
For slavery, in Aristotle's view, being essential to the 
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functioning of the State, is essential to the functioning 
of that which alone renders possible the pursuit of the 
good life. 

The Ordinary Citizen. Tiie foregoing may be taken 
to suggest that the members of Aristotle’s State are divided 
into cultivated gentlemen engaged in leading the intel¬ 
lectual good life and slaves. This suggestion, if indeed 
it has been conveyed, is misleading, for the ordinary 
citizen, as Aristotle envisages hhn, is neither cultivated 
gentleman nor slave. Aristotle thinks of him as a business 
man devoting his life to his family, to the acquisition of 
property, and to the satisfaction of his desires. In fact, 
he is the ordinary sensual man all the world over. Unlike 
Plato whose economic proposals are, it will be remembered, 
communist in tendency, Aristotle does not disapprove 
of private property. **The possession of private property 
he naively remarks, “ is a source of harmless pleasure, arid 
therefore desirable.” Communist proposals, he adds, 
will always appeal to the many because of the glaring 
inequalities of the existing system which, it is believed, 
they will remove. But these inequalities are not, in fact, 
due to the system of private property, but to the nature 
of man. Aristotle’s remarks on the subject are so charac¬ 
teristic of the man, that it is worth while transcribing them 
in a literal translation. “Such” (i.c. communist), “legisla¬ 
tion”, he writes, “has a specious appearance of benevo¬ 
lence. An audience accepts it with delight supposing, 
especially when abuses under the existing system are* 
denounced, that under Communism everyone will miracu¬ 
lously become everyone else’s friend. . , . But the real 
cause of these evils is not private property but the wicked¬ 
ness of human nature,” 

Now the good life for the ordinary citizen so conceived 
is very different from the good life for the intellectual few. 
On its political side it entails the performance of such con¬ 
duct as is necessary to the maintenance and stability of 
the institutions of the State. But because the ordinary 
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citizen is not one t>f‘'the best”, he is denied the full rights 
of citizenship and has no share in the government of the 
State. Moreover, he is not entitled or enabled fully to share 
in that good life of the spirit and the intellect which his 
loyal participation in the State rende»^^ l>ossibI , possible, 
that is to say, for others. Thus Aristotle’s doctrine of the 
good life for the orditiary man is directed, so fur as its 
social bearing is conce-»"acd, to .securing tha: the ordin.iry 
man shall so conduct himself as to render possible the 
acliievement of a dlderent kind of g<x>d life by non- 
ordinary men. 

Aristotle’s Political Ideal. There is, in fact, a two-way 
process of mutual sustainment between the two sorts of 
good life and the individuals who arc respectively engaged 
in living them. On the one hand, as we have seen, the 
achievement of the specific good of the citizen, which con¬ 
sists in loyalty to the State’s institutions and willingness to 
abide by its laws, is necessary to the achievement of the 
higher good by the few; on the other, it is the business of 
the few in their character of statesmen so to direct the 
education and mould the ideals of the many, that they will 
be willing and able to contribute by living the lives of 
good and contented citizens to the achievement of the 
higher good by the statesmen in their capacity of cultured 
gentlemen. Cultured gentlemen, in other words, must, 
in their capacity as statesmen, produce a certain character 
in the citizens whom they educate and rule, as a coiidition 
of the completion of their own characters and the perfec¬ 
tion of their own lives as cultured gentlemen. The following 
quotation from Professor A. E. Taylor admirably summa¬ 
rizes Aristotle’s political ideal: “Aristotle’spolitical ideal is 
that of a small but leisured and highly cultivated aris¬ 
tocracy, without large fortunes or any remarkable differ¬ 
ences in material wealth, free from the spirit of adventure 
and enterprise, pursuing che arts and sciences quietly 
while its material , needs are supplied by the labour of a 
class excluded from citizenship, kindly treated but without 
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prospects. Weimar, in the days when Thackeray knew it 
as a lad, would apparently reproduce the ideal better than 
any other modern state one "can think of.” 

Summary. If we demand justification for what, to 
the modern view, seems an arbitrary exclusion of the 
many from the rights and privileges of full citizenship, 
we must find it in Aristotle’s division of mankind into 
what are, in effect, two species. Some men are for him 
natur-^l tools, some the natural users of these tools. The 
natural tools have the bodies of men, but lack rational 
souls; hence they may be appropriately employed as slaves. 
It is necessary, however, to remember that not all the 
inhabitants of Aristotle’s State are either slaves or cultured 
gentlemen. There are also ordinary men, whom he 
envisages primarily as business men, who are excluded 
from the government but not from citizenship, although 
Aristotle reserves the full rights of citizenship for ‘"the 
best”. 

What meaning are we to assign to the words ‘"good”, 
“bad”, “nobler”, “the best”, of which in our survey of 
Aristotle’s political philosophy we have so frequently made 
use? To answer this question we must turn to Aristotle’s 
ethical theory, 

Aristotle's Ethics: Happiness and Pleasure. Aris¬ 
totle’s answer to the question, “ What is the good for man? ” 
is that happiness is the good. This does not mean that happi¬ 
ness is the sole object of human endeavour, still less that 
it can be achieved by direct pursuit. Whether happiness 
is the sole obj^t of human endeavour, is to be considered 
in connection with the examination of the hedonist 
philosophy to which we are already committed by the 
argument of a preceding Chapter.^ That it can be achieved 
by direct pursuit is explicitly denied by Aristotle in the 
tenth book of the Ethics^ which contains what is perhaps 
the most celebrated treatment of pleasure in the writings 
‘ See Chapter 11, p. 48 . 
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of ethical philo??ophci‘s. Aristotle is an advocate of what 
may be called the by-product theoiy of pleasure.^ Pleasure, 
he avers, must not be pursued for itself; it comes un¬ 
sought to grace activities undertaken for their ovm Siikc. 
When our best faculties, tuned up to .oncers pitch, arc 
being actively employed on an ipprcpriate subject matter 
which is worthy of, and suitable to, their exercise, then, 
Aristotle says, we shall experience pleasure. Pleasure, in 
short, is a sign of sometliing else; namely, the healthy 
functioning of mind and body in relation 10 a suitable 
subject matter. 

To say that the good for man is pleasure or happiness 
is, however, to say very little. We want to know what kind 
of life deserves to be called happy, and how that Ihe is 
to be aeWeved. Each of these questions must be answered 
separately, and to each the answer, despite a certain 
difference of form, is essentially the answer of Plato. 
Aristdtle's answers to these two questions will afford a 
second illustration of his general endorsement of the salient 
doctrines of Plato’s ethics and politics. 

II. THAT VIRTUE IS TO BE FOUND 
IN ADHERENCE TO A MEAN 

Our first question is, “What kind of life deserves to be 
called happy?” If happiness is the good for man, it will 
be acJlie^^ by men of good character, that is to say, 
by men of moral excellence. Moral excellence is expressed 
in activity, just as aesthetic excellence is expressed in 
creation. Just as we should never call an artist great who 
never created, so we should not call a man good who 
never acted. Aristotle, therefore, defines human wejl-being 
sUb “an active life in accord with excellence, or, if there 
arc more forms *of excellence than one, in accord with tlic 
best and completest of them”. What, then, is the dis¬ 
tinguishing mark of the acts in which a good character 

' See Chapter XI, pp. 402-409 for a development of this theory of 
4 pleasure. 

Dm 
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expresses itself, or, more shortly, what is the nature of 
right acts? 

Aristotle’s answer is that their nature is that of a mean 
or balance. Now a mean or balance is a relationship 
between two or more things. A mean distance, for example, 
is reached by comparing and averaging a number of 
•distances, some smaller and some greater; a balance of 
opposites implies that there are two opposed tilings wliich 
are temporarily held in equilibrium. Right actions, there¬ 
fore, and right dispositions, if they are also “mean’’ 
actions and “mean” drsposilions, cannot be determined 
by themselves; they can he determined only by reference 
to the extremes on either side of them between which 
they constitute the mean or balance. Just as Plato refused 
to find the virtue of justice in tiiis quality or in that, but 
identified it (both in the st^ul and in the State) with a 
right relation between a *•» i. iber different elements,^ so 
Aristotle finds the disi inguisi^.ug ci. racteristic of rightness 
not in a single qualit> 4 ' an action, or <i single element of 
a disposition, but in a cei^in relation betw^eeii a number 
of qualities and elements. While, however, Plato postulates 
three elements between which the desired right relation 
holds, Aristotle specifics two, namely, the two opposite 
extremes between which “the right”, whether in action 
or character, is a mean. 

Aristotle’s doctrine is based, at least in part, upon an 
analogy between the mind and the body. The medical 
science of the time, in which Aristotle’s omnivorous curiosity 
led him to take a considerable interest, was claiming that 
bodily health consisted in a balance between opposite 
principles, the hot and the cold, the dry and the moist, 
and so on. To disturb this balance was to destroy health; 
too much food or too little, too much exercise or too little, 
have, it is obvious, a deleterious effect. As with the body, 
so with the mind. Health of mind, no less than health of 
body, expresses itself in a habit of acting between the tw^o 
extremes of excess and deficiency. A courageous action, 
^ See Chapters II, p. 57 and HI, pp. 69, 70. 
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iFor example, is a mean between the extremes of timidicy 
and recklessness; a generous action, between those of 
meanness and extravagance, while a due modesty is a 
mean between grovdiing h^imility and overweening 
arrogance. And, since a gi r»d character is -^nc ^/;hich 
habitually expresses iiccif in rl^ht actions, Aristotle pro¬ 
ceeds to define goodness of ch«.racter as “a settled con¬ 
dition of the soul v/h?ch wall? or 'booses the mean relatively 
to ourselves, this Liean being determined by a rule or 
whatever we like to call thai by wbicn the wise man 
deterxnines it’’. 

Support for the Doctrine of the Mean, Advocacy 
of the doctrine of ti e mean as the path to victi j is by 
no iricans confined to Aristotle. Of the truth embodied 
in Aristotle’s doctrines popular thinking has always been 
keenly aware. By such maxims as ’’Nothing too much”, 
“Enough is as good as a feast”, “Wisdem consists in 
knowing where to stop”, it testifies its recognition of 
the value of the mean. The following is a typical popular 
statement of the doctrine from Lord Chesterfield letters: — 
“The sure chaiactc.ristie of a sound and strong mind, is 
to find in everything those ccrtai.n bounds, quos ultra 
citrave nequit consis*ere rectum. These boundaries are marked 
out by a very fine line, which only good sense and attention 
can discover; it is much too fine for vulgar eyes. In 
manners, this line is good-breeding; beyond it, is trouble¬ 
some ceremony; short of it, is unbecoming negligence and 
inattention. In morals, it divides ostentatious puritaaism 
from criminal relaxation; in rcligiop, superstition from 
impiety; and in short, every virtue tVenn ils kindred vice 
or weakness.” Nor is it only the Engiish and .the Greeks 
who have recommended adherence to the mean. Tl^e 
doctrine constJ\ntly recurs in one form or another in the 
writings of ethical philosophers of all ages and peoples. 
The Chinese, for example, are a people to whom a prudent . 
moderation in all things appears to be particularly con¬ 
genial. It is, therefore, no accident that the doctrine of 
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the mean figures prominently in Chinese philosophy, 
being explicitly advocated both by Confucius and by Lao 
Tse. Of an ideal emperor of the T’ang dynasty, the Chinese 
philosopher Mencius remarked that he ‘‘held the mean’’, 
a phrase which he proceeds to develop by saying that the 
Emperor “used to listen to two extremes of counsel and 
then apply the mean to the people”. Describing Chinese 
ideals of life, Mr. Lin Yutang^ claims that to live according 
to the mean is “the normal and essential human way of 
life”. 

The virtues of the mean are advocated by the Chinese 
in thought no les^i than in action. Their adherence to 
“mean thinking” issues in a hatred of abstract theories, 
a disinclination to push chains of argument to their 
logical conclusions, and a resolute refusal to apply logic 
to life. The characteristic limitations of what Aristotle 
calls the practical sciences arc, indeed, regarded by the 
Chinese as applying to all forms of human activity, to 
human thinking no less than to human feeling. For we 
cannot, they say, afford to be logical in thought any more 
than we can in life. 

'Fo the limitations of logic in relation to life Aristotle 
would probably subscri!>e. He develops his doctrine with 
great verve and applies it with effect to different types 
of characters and actions. In the course of this develop¬ 
ment he contrives to say a number of illuminating things 
about human nature and the weaknesses to which it is 
prone. It cannot, however, he s?dd that his applications 
of the doctrine of the mean constitute the happiest part 
of his writings on ethics. The defect of the doctrine is 
that it savours too much of a deliberate and calculating 
attitude to life. The “.just enough and no more” which 
it advocates docs not, Aristotle is careful to point out, 
imply the same degree of indulgence in relation to every 
impulse and every desire. We are required in each case to 
find out by the method of trial and error, what is pre¬ 
cisely the “just enough and no more” for ourselves and, 

^ See My Country and My People, by Lin Yutang, published 1935. 
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having done so, we arc enjoined to keep it continually 
in mind and to act accordingly. Moreover^ the ‘‘just 
enough*' for one man may he quite different from the 
“just enqugh*’ for another. Every man must, therefore, 
find out his own “mean” for himself ?a<s havr/g found it, 
stick to it. The doctrine, in short, i" a kind of spiritual 
valetudinarianism. V/e are to find oat what is good for 
us, and then only to act in accordance with the conrlusions 
of our findings. 

The Doctrine of the Mean aivd Stereotyped Behaviour. 
The attitude to life recommended by the doctrine of the 
mean has also been criticized on the ground that it is apt 
to become stereotyped. Aristotle explicitly defines the 
disposition which expr^es itself in artioi>& that adhere 
to the mean, the disposition, that is to say, of moral good¬ 
ness, as “a state of will or choice”. On every moral issue 
that presents itself, the estimate which tells us wherein 
the mean in relation to that issue lies, reflects inevitably the 
character from which it proceeds. It is, that is to say, the 
expression of a certain character state, Aristotle goes out of 
his way to recommend that our estimates of the mean 
should become as habitual, one might almt>st be justified 
in saying as automatic, as possible. It is, in his view, all 
to the good that, so far as the practical affairs of daily 
life are concerned, we should have formed the habit of 
regularly acting in accordance with the mean, without 
having to give thought to the matter. I'hc following 
example taken from Professor Burnet's writings exactly 
brings out Aristotle's meaning: “On a given occasion there 
will be a temperature which is just right for my morning 
bath. If the bath is hotter than this it will .be too hot; 
if it is colder it will be too cold. But as this just right 
temperature varies with the condition of my body, it can¬ 
not be ascertained by simply using a thermometer. If I 
am in good general health I shall, however, know by the 
feel of the water when the temperature js right. So if I 
am in good moral health I shall know, without appealing 
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to a formal code of maxims, what is the right degree, e.g. 
of indignation, to show’ a given case, ho.v it should be 
shown and towards whom.” This example will serve to 
illustrate the unthinking character of the judgments which, 
in Aristotle'ii view, the nii'.n who has ‘‘a settled disposition” 
to act in accordance with the mean habitually passes dn 
questions of conduct. It is almost as if the mean were a rut. 
The assertion that behaviour in accordance with the 
mean tends to become stereotyped and uniform may most 
conveniently be illustrated by a personal example. At 
an early period of iny uie I discovered that, if I smoked 
as many cigarettes as wxtc customary among my friends, 
1 failed to derive much pleasure from smoking. Moreover, 
I had noticed that* unlimited cigarette smokii^g produced 
a paradoxical result. Originally adopted as a source of 
pleasure, cigarette smoking was apt to develop into the 
satisfaction of a need. Whereas in the first stage of 
cigarette smojeing one obtained pleasure from each cigarette 
smoked, in the second stage one experienced a feeling of 
discomfort w'hencver one was not smoking, and was, 
accordingly, driven to light a cigarette not in order to obtain 
pleasure, but in order to allay discomfort. I deduced that 
the cigarette smoker expended ari ever-increasing quantity 
of time, effort and and obtained as a result an 

ever-diminishing quantity of s'^tlsfaction. It seemed to me 
to be important to guard against ihis result, and as I had 
no disposition to asceticism md did not wish to forgo the 
pleasure of smoking, I considered in w'hat way 1 might 
contiol rny smoking so as to 5 ive irom it the maximum 
satisfaction, hin.ding it diflictik, if not impossible, to 
control the of cigarettes 1 smoked, I took to a 

pipe. I now smoke four pipes a day, never less and rarely 
more; and generally 1 .smoke them at the same times on 
each day, having one pipe after lunch, one after tea, and 
two after dinner. Thus each pipe is looked forward to 
with pleasure, and no deprivation is felt in the intervals. 

The practice of regulating smoking with the sole object 
of deriving the maximum possible amount of pleasure 
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affords a good example of the doctrine of the mean in 
action, but it «-!30 enjiphasises the somewhat steieotyped 
attitude to life which its application entails. To stereotype 
one’s activities in such a way /n to obtain from each the 
greatest possible amount of satislaction which it is cEipable 
of giving, may be good nrivicc in the : i of sn oldng, but 
1 doubt whether it \vTn*ld be fo^nd t > satis^ the require¬ 
ments of the moral consciousness in erses in which self- 
sacrifice, courage and unselnshiicss are demaiidech A roan 
sliould not, it might oe said, adopt a calculating attitude 
to Virtue, or measure in advance the amount of good which 
he proposes to do in th? wori [, Moreover, the doctrine 
of the mean is, as J have already ob-.erved, suitable for 
middle ago rather than for youth. Youtli is the time for 
experiment. A young man should, in common parlance, 
be ready to ‘‘taste any drink once”, and there is a natural 
tendency to think ill of a man of twenty one who, in 
his anxiety to avoid risk and maximize j.deasiirc, keeps 
always in \'iew tlic middle course '>vhich is appropriate, 
to middle age. 

Who Determines the Mean, This criticism derives 
support from a furthei consideration which relates the 
doctrine to Aristotle’s political theoiy. When we ask the 
question, whose insight is it wdiich lays down the rule 
by which the mean is tr» be determined, wc find that It 
is not the insight of tiie individual w'hose activity is in 
question, but that of the wise legislator. T he r<‘sort to the 
legislator to fix the mean is a necessary impiicaiion of 
Aiistotle’s political doctrine. Jt is the object of the wise 
educator so to mould the pupil, ('f the wise legislator so 
to frame the laws, that the citizen who profits from his 
educational training and acts habitually in accordance 
with the laws will lead the best sort of life of which he 
is capable. Now the sign of a good ^ife is habitual action 
in accordance with the doctrine of the mean. I’herefore, 
in the last resort, a life which is governed by the doctrine 
of the mean is one to which a citizen is habituated, not 
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as the result of his own conscious choice, but by training 
and education, and habitual obedience to law. Admittedly, 
it is left for him to cht>ose to what extent the rule by 
which the mean is determined applies in any particular 
case, whether, for example, in the smoking instance given 
above, it is four or five or six pipes a day that the doctrine 
of the mean enjoins. But it is fairly clear that, the more 
closely the individual's behaviour is regulated by law 
and opinion—and in both Plato's^^and Aristotle’s States 
it is regulated very closely indeed—the more invariably 
does his adherence to the mean, not only as a precept 
which lays down a general line of conduct, but as a rule 
which prescribes such and such particular conduct in 
such and such particular circumstances, proceed not from 
the individual’s free judgment, but from the wisdom of 
the legislator >vhich has received embodiment in the laws. 

III. THAT THE GOOD LIFE FOR 
THE CITIZEN MUST BE PRESCRIBED 
BY THE LEGISLATOR 

• 

Virtues of Character and Virtues of Intellea. We 
are now in a position to give Aristotle’s answer to the 
second of our questions, namely, how is the happy life, 
that is to say, the life which is lived in accordance with 
the mean, to be achieved? Once again the answer is 
strongly reminiscent of Plato It begins by introducing 
a distinction between two sorts of virtues, or excellences, 
namely, virtues of character and virtues of intellect. 
Aristotle’s distinction brings us back to the discussion on 
an earlier page of the two problems which ethics i? called 
upon to consider, the problem, namely, of finding out 
what our duty is, and the problem of doing it. In the 
course of that discussion I pointed out^ that Socrates’s 
doctrine that virtue is knowledge takes into account 
only the first of these problems, and it is with the 
deliberate intention of correcting Socrates’s somewhat 
* See Chapter TI, pp. 46 and 51. 
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onesided view' that Aristotle introduces his distinction. 
It is not enough, he insists, to know what conduct is right; 
wc must be able to follow it; iior is it enouj^h to follow it 
blindly, we must know why it is that the course of conduct 
wc are following is right, and why it is right to follow^ it. 
The'virtues of intellect depend upon such training of the 
practical intelligence as will, enable us to know W'hat is 
right, and why it Is right; tlie virtues of character upon 
such training of the emotions and passions as will enable 
us to do what we know to he right. In Aristotle’s view, 
the virtues of charactei arc the first tu be developed. It 
gradually becomes apparent, how^ever, to the reader of 
the Eihtcs that, so far as the ordinary man is concerned, 
the virtues of character are not only those which are 
developed first, but the only virtues that are ever developed. 

The Formation of A Good Character. The procedure 
recommended by Aristotle for the training of character 
is as follows:— 

1. llic passions and emotions are not, he points out. 
in themselves either good or bad; they are ethically neutral. 
More specifically, they are the raw material from which 
character is formed. For characters are good or bad accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the acts in which they express them¬ 
selves. Now the nature of the acts we perform will depend 
upon the nature of the ends wc desire and value, and the 
nature of the ends we desire and value will depend upon the 
way in which our passions and emotions have been trained. 

2. The object of training is, however, not merely to 
make us feci rightly, desire rightly, and act rightly on a 
particular occasion; training must aim at inculcating the 
habit of so feeling, desiring and acting, with the conse¬ 
quence that it b^omes as natural to us to feel, desire, 
and act rightly on all occasions as it is to breathe and to 
sleep. The edneator must, for example, train a man in 
habits of courage, endurance and control so that he will 
act bravely, suffer uncomplainingly, and conduct himself 
with moderation without having to make up his mind, 

Di 
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possibly after severe moral struggle, so to do on each par¬ 
ticular occasion. From this point of view it might almost 
hf. said that it is Aristotle’s object to eliminate altogether 
that factor ol* moral <'onflict upon which the Christian 
doctrine of temptatioii lays stress, the conflict which 
arises w^hen a man wants to do X, but feels that he ought 
to do Y. Some ethical philosophers, for example Kant,^ have 
written as if duty v.crc always opposed to desire, the 
implication being that we may recognize our duty by 
re**son of the fact tiiat it is disagreeable. But Aristotle’s 
man of good char:^ctcr will not only do his duty naturally 
and habitually by virtue of the ti*aimng which he has 
afx[uired; he will actually take pleasure in so doing. And 
if we ask why it is that he finds right action pleasing, the 
answer will again be, because that is the way in which he 
has becii trained and educated. If, however, his training 
has been imperfect, then, although he may perceive what 
is right and good, he will nevertheless be unable to do 
the right and pursue the good. I’hus Aristotle seeks to 
correct and amplify Socrates’s theory that virtue is 
knowledge, by pointing out that unless our appetites and 
emoiions have been trained in such a way as to cause us 
to desire what is right, the mere fact that w^e know what 
is right will not be enough to make us do it. 

Virtues of the Intellect Developed only by the Few. 
3 . Who is responsible fo’ this all-important training? 
The answ'cr is one with which we are already familiar, 
the educator and the legislator. The educator and 
the legislat<.>r are, as wc have seen, aware in a 
general way oi the. nature of the Good for man. 
They arc also possessed of trained judgments by 
means ot w^hich they arc enabled to recognize that tjiis 
particular law and this particular rule of conduct are 
embodiments or expressions of the Good. Like Plato’s 
Guardians, they both know the general and recognize 
that the particular is an example of the general. The 
See Chapter VI, pp. 1218, 219. 
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Statesman proceeds to embody this general knowledge in 
his laws, the educator in his curriculum, with the result 
that those who have been trained to revere and to obey 
the laws, those whost‘ opinions have been f )rmc*d by the 
curriculum, arc constrained to take the sar '' »vs on 
moral questions, to hc*ld the i?ime opinions as to what is 
good and desirable, as the legislator and the educator. 
The general knowledge of thr. good which is possessed 
by the legislator and the educator, and the insight which 
enables them to ret jgnize the presence of the good in 
particular cases are rirtvics of the intellect. They con¬ 
stitute what Aristotle calls practical wisdom. But there 
is no evidence that Aristotle, any more than Plato, con¬ 
sidered that they wrre v/ithin the compass of the mentat 
equipment of the ordinary citizen. The ordinary man in 
Aristotle's State, as in Plato’s, does what is good as a result 
of his training, his reverence for the laws, and his amena¬ 
bility to the influence of public opinion, but hit dots not 
know in general what good is, and he docs not, therefore, 
know in particular cases why it is that he should do this 
particular good thing. Aristotle’s ordinary in fact, 

like Plato’s, achieves su< h virtue ar is appropriate to his 
attainments and condition, but the virtue is automatic, 
the result of habit, not spontaneous, the expression of 
insight. 

Preliminary Remarks on Free Will. This conception of 
two levels or grades of virtue, of which one is in effect 
automatic, leads to a consideration of Aristotle’s doctrine 
of the Will. Most of thbse who have wTitten upon the 
subject of ethics have laid it down rhat, il* there is to be a 
morality in any of the senses in which this word is nor¬ 
mally used, there must be freedom of the will and freedom, 
therefore, of choice. For if, when faced with a choice between 
A and B, a man is not free to choose A and reject B, then 
there is no sense in saying that he to choose A. 

“Ought,” in fact, as Kant pointed outd implies “c«an”. 

^ See Chapter VI, p. 205. 
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Since the notion of ought is essential to morality, the 
conception of free will is also essential to morality, so that 
if a man is not responsible for his actions, he cannot be 
considered a moral agent. If, therefore, Aristotle’s ordinary 
man is not to be regarded merely as a well-trained auto¬ 
maton performing, as an ant performs, those actions which 
are necessary to the well-being of the community to which 
he belongs, if he is to be regarded as a moral agent able 
freely to choose what is right and to act in accordance 
with his choice, it is essential that he should be credited 
with free will. Now to establish the existence of free will 
is an exceedingly difficult undertaking, for once you begin 
to think about free will, you are apt to find, as I shall 
try later to show,^ that all the arguments that occur to 
you on the subject arc arguments against it. Freedom may 
be a fact and we may be convinced that it is a fact, but, 
if so, it is a fact v/hich must be approached only with 
the greatest circumspection; that is why arguments 
between determinists and upholders of freedom almost 
invariably end in favour of the former. How various and 
how formidable are the arguments which may be brought 
against the conception of freedom I shall hope to show in 
Chapter VII. For the present, we are concerned only 
with Aristotle’s treatoent of the subject. 

What Cx)iistitutes an Action ? Aristotle propounds a 
doctrine which purports to claim freedom for the human 
will, and which he officially regards as establishing the 
claim. Aristotle, in fact, shares the plain man’s conviction 
of freedom, but rt may be doubled whether he has been 
any more .successful in substantiating it than other phil¬ 
osophers who have attempted the task. Aristotle begins by 
pointing out that, when we judge men Grom the moral 
point of view, assigning to them moral praise or blame, it 
is not so much about their actions that we arc judgii^ 
as about the will, or intention, from which their actions 
spring. An action is, after all, only the displacement of 
* See Chapter VII, pp. 2S&>945. 
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a piece of matter. A limb moves, or a limb causes an 
object to move, with the result that matter is displaced in 
space. Moreover, as I shall try to show,^ it is impossible 
to say cither where an action begins, or wb'^re h: ends. 
If I may anticipate here the fuller discussion which 
appears on a later page, let us t Jcc as an example the action 
of forging a cheque. Docs the action begin with the neural 
disturbance in the brain that initiates the movement in 
the motor nervous system which controls the fingers, or 
with the travelling of the relevant messages along the 
motor nervous system, or with the movements of the hand 
that takes up the pen, or with the movements of the 
fingers that make the signature? To say that t^e action 
begins with any one of these is, it is obvious, to introduce 
an arbitrary break into a continuous process. Similar 
difficulties arise when we try to assign an end to the action. 
Docs the action conclude with the termination of the last 
movement of the fingers in making the signature, or with 
the movements entailed in blotting and taking up the 
cheque, or in stretching out the arm to hand the cheque 
over the counter? Where in fact does the action end and 
where do its consequmces begin? It is no easier to answer 
than it is to say where it begins. Difficulties of this kind 
have led many philosophers to deny that actions in them¬ 
selves are ever the objects of ethical judgments, and to 
substitute motives, intentions, consequences, or all of these.* 

Aristotle’s Doctrine of the Will. Aristotle includes 
both motive and intcitlion in what he calls ‘‘choice** or 
“deliberate desire”, and we call will. It is the condition 
of the will revealed by men’s acts which, in his view, is 
the true object of ethical judgment. The will as con¬ 
ceived by him comprises two elements, one intellectual, 
the other appetitive. The appetitive element is our desire 
for a particular result; the intellectual element calculates 

^ For a fuller discussion of the object of our ethical judgments sec 
Chapter VIII, pp. 387-295. 

•See Chapter VIH, pp. 287-295. 
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the steps by means of which this result may be obtained. 
We picture to ourselves the result, the steps which will 
brine: it about, and then the steps leading to the steps 
which will bring it about until, as we trace back the chain 
of steps, we come at last to one that lies within our power. 
This we proceed to take, not because we desire it for its 
own sake, but because we desire the end-result of the 
chain of actions vvhich it initiates. It is with reference to this 
farst step that Aristotle defines the will as the deliberate 
or self-conscious choosing of something which it is within 
our power to do. 

We were led to embark upon an account of Aristotle’s 
doctrine of the will in the expectation that it might 
modify the somewhat automatic view of human conduct, or 
at least of the conduct of the ordinary man, to which his 
theory of the two levels of morality appeared to point. 
Judged from this point of view, the doctrine of the will 
is deficient in two respects. 

Reason as the Servant of Desire. i. The first is in 
respect of its view of reason. I'he relation between reason 
and desire in Aristotle’s Bfhtcs is a subject of controversy. 
Aristotle often writes, as if he cor,ceived reason to be 
merely the servant of desire. He lays it down, for 
example, that **mer€ thinking originates no movement”. 
This statement is usually interpreted to mean that reason 
does not itself initiate action, but only comes into play 
when the motive force of desire sets It going. The contro¬ 
versy is apt to be unfruitful, since oui view of the matter 
at issue must depend upon the precise sense in which 
the word ‘"reason” is being used. Aristotle is here making 
a distinction between die theoretical and the practical 
reason, and it is only of the former that he asserts that it 
does not motivate action. He cert 2 dnly did not wish to 
deny the presence of a rational element in choice. Yet the 
whole tenor of his doctrine of the will is undoubtedly 
determinist. The conclusions of his determinism will be 
familiar to students of modern psychology. Many modern 
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psychologists tend to think of reason as a kind of engine, 
and of desire as the steam that causes it to function. It is 
only when a sufficient head of steam has accumulated in 
the boiler that the engine moves. The analogy illustrates 
the conception with which Aristotle has been tradhi^^mally 
credited of the relation betw'een and desire; that 

is to say, between the inteli' otual and the ap|>etitive 
elements in the will and tlieir bearing upon conduct. 
This conception reprcS(‘nts reason as being merely ihe 
servant of desire; but if reason is the servant of desi’^e, 
reason is not free. What, thcii. is tlie status of desire? 
Desire and emotion, it will be remembered, aie, in i\jris- 
totle’s scheme, neither good nor bad. Fhey only become 
the objects of ethical judgment ^when they oper?de in i 
certain w^ay; when, in other words, they become directed 
to certain ends. Now the ends to whici) the viesires of the 
ordinary man arc directed arc those to whit h the educator 
by his system of education, the legislator by the prov isions 
of his laws, have directed them. In other words, w^hat wc, 
as ordinary men and women, desire is not determined by 
us, but for us. 

The Doctrine of Seif-Detenniiiism. 2. Let us now 
consider Aristotle’s doctrine of the will ir its bearing upon 
his general theory of character rormatic>n. Character, it 
will be remembered, is defined as “a settled condition of 
the soul which wills or chooses” to act in certain w^ays. 
Character, in other words, expresses itself in actions, and 
the will is that aspect of character which chooses :he 
actions* By what, then, is the will determined ? Presumably 
by the character, for according to our character’s com¬ 
plexion, so do we will. What, then, it is important to know, 
forms the character? The answer would appear to be 
that the character is formed by acts of will. The suggestion 
of circularity in this argument is important, and it is worth 
while pausing to develop it. 

Let us suppose that I am a person continually given to 
good works; all my actions, we will suppose, are noble, 
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none ignoble. Now these good. actions of mine must, it 
is said, have some cause. Whence, then, do they spring? 
Obviously from the nobility of my character. But how 
was this noble character of mine formed? Clearly not 
arbitrarily, not out of notliing. Being good is not as easy 
as all that. How then? By training and discipline and the 
habit of leading a good life. But a good life is nothing 
apart from the good actions in which it finds expression. 
By a good life we mean simply a life that expresses itself 
in good acts. Hence a good character is the result of the 
ontinuous performance of good acts. But whence do these 
gnod acts spring? Obviously from the possession of a noble 
character, for a good character—as we have seen—^is one 
that naturally expresses itself in good acts. Hence at every 
stage of our career our actions are the determined results 
of our characters, w'hich in their turn were formed by our 
preceding actions, which in their turn sprang from the 
good character which expressed themselves in them, and 
so on ad infinitum. At every stage, in fact, we act in such and 
such a way because we are that sort of person. Travelling 
backwards on these lines we come to the first actions we 
performed which sprang out of the initial character, or 
disposition for a character, with which we were born 
interacting with the environment in which wc found 
ourselves placed. 

Now, unless wc believe in reincarnation, it seems dif¬ 
ficult to hold that wc are responsible for the initial char¬ 
acter or disposition for a character with which we were 
born; more difficult still, to hold ourselves responsible 
for the environment in which at iiirth we were placed. 
We may conclude, therefore, that we are responsible 
neither for our initial character, or disposition to form 
a character, nor for our initial environment, from which 
it follows, if the argument which I have outlined is correct, 
that we arc not responsible for our actions or oujr char¬ 
acters at any stage of our subsequent careers. 

Now, it is to this doctrine, a doctrine known as Self- 
Determinism, that in the opinion of many philosophers 
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Aristotle’s theory reduces itself. Aristotle tries to esca^jc 
its implications by insisting that “a man is somehow 
responsible for his moral state; he is somehow responsible 
for what appears good to him *'. If he is not, then, Aristotle 
agrees, “virtue is no more voluntary than vice, each man's 
end being determined for him, not by choice but by 
nature or in some other way'\ 

But this docs not really help ijl^iters, for we want 
to know in what sense a man is “responsible for his moral 
state”, since his moral state is fora^d by his actions. 

Modem Version of Self^Deternflicusm. Self-Deter¬ 
minism is a theory widely held at the present time. It 
has been developed by modern psychologists an^l is the 
basis, usually unavowed, of the conception of human 
nature invoked by psycho-analysis. So developed, it 
constitutes, as I shall try in a later chapter to sho^v, * perhaps 
the most formidable body of argument that those who 
believe in free will have to face, and it is worth while 
pausing for a moment to consider what precisely in its 
modern form it asserts, and what are the grounds on 
wliich it bases its assertions. Let us take as typical of this 
school of thought the views of Freud. 

Freud holds that the origin and explanation of ail 
conscious events is to be found in the unconscious. Our 
conscious thoughts and desires arc, therefore, the re¬ 
flections more or less distorted and more or le^ sublimated 
of unconscious elements in our nature. We do not know 
what is going on in the unconscious; if wc did it would not 
be unconscious, but, irr respect of our knowledge of it, 
conscious; therefore, we cannot control it. 

If we do not know it and cannot control it, we are not 
responsible for it; therefore wc arc not responsible for the 
particular version of it that appears in consciousness. In 
other words, we are not rcsp>onsible for our thoughts and 
desires. Our' thoughts determine what wc think, our 
desires what we do. If, in short, consciousness is rightly 
I'Sec Chapter VII, pp. 237-244. 
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regarded as a by-product of unconscious processes, it is 
clearly determined by the processes which produce it. 
Conscious events are ‘merely the smoke and flame given 
oft' by the workings of the subterranean psychological 
machinery of which we are unconscious. 

At this point it may ver> naturally be objected that no 
account is beiri^ taken of the will. It is true, it may be 
said, that our desires and thoughts occur to a large extent 
without our volition; but whether we encourage them or 
not is a different matter; whether we indulge our thoughts 
.sud gratify our desues, flepends upon our wills. It is the 
ihnetion of will to xiontrol thought and discipline desire, 
and in exercising this control will is free. Thus in using 
our wills to control our desires, to choose this and to re¬ 
frain from that, we are really free agents. Similarly with 
oiir tastes; w^e cannot, admittedly, guarantee that we shall 
like doing this or doing that, but we can guarantee that 
we will do this or that, whether we like it or not. But if 
psycho-analysis is right, this traditional account is very 
far from representing the facts. 

Psycho-analysis suggests that the fundamental motive 
forces of our iiatures are instinctive and impulsive in 
character, Now the wnll is eidier one among such forces, 
Or it is a sublimated version of such a force. It is, that is 
to say, either an instinctive drive to act in a certain way, 
or, if it is not, it cannot be brought into operation unless 
there is an instinctive drive to use it in a certain way. 
The will, then, is helpless, except in so far as some force 
which is outside our control enables us to bring it into 
play. 

A Modem Theory of Instinct, This attitude to the 
will is by no means t-onfuied to psycho-analysis. It is 
prevalent in the writings of rnany orthodox psychologists. 
Professor McDougall, for example, one of the best known 
of modern writers on psychology, holds^ that the primary 

^ Or used to; his earlier views on instinct have been to some extent 
modified in his latest work. 
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motive forces of human nature are tlic instincts. We have 
instincts to behave in certain ways. We act in order to 
satisfy our instincts, and, without the premptiag of an 
iiistinct seeking its satisfaction, we can n^-ithcr ' t no: think. 

“The instincts, * says Professor McDougall, “are the 
prime movers of all human activity; by the cunative or 
impulsive force of some instinct every' train of thought, 
however cold and passionless it may seem, is home along 
towards its end . . . all the complex intellectnal apparatiis 
of the most highly developed mind is but the instrument 
by which these impulses seek their satisfaction . . . Take 
away these instinctive dispositions, with their powerful 
mechanisms, and the organism would become “ acapable 
of activity of any kind; it would be inert and motionless, 
like a wonderful piece of clockwork whose mainspring 
had been removed/* 

On this view, then, the instincts play a part analogous 
to that of the unconscious in Freud's theory. Even ii* we 
admit that there is in our mental make-up a separate, 
independent something called the will, it icmains in¬ 
operative, unless the ir.'ge of instinct brings it into play. 
Unless, therefore, we are impelled to use the will to sup¬ 
press an unruly desire, we cannot in fact suppress it. Now 
the drive or impulsion to use the wall for this purpose is, 
like our other drives to action, an occuirencc which is 
fundamentally instinctive in character, and neither for 
this occurrence nor for its strength when it occurs, can we 
be held responsible. 

What happens is that we are aware at the same time 
of two different urges or promptings to action. The first 
takes the form of an unruly self-regarding desire; the 
second is a determination to suppress the unruly desire 
in the interests of the good of the whole. If the desire is 
stronger than the determination, there will be a failure 
in what we call will, and we shall be said in common 
parlance to “give way to our desire**. If the determination 
is stronger than the desire, we shall perform what is called 
an act of self-denial. This act of self-denial, however, 
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just as truly as the contrary act of self-indulgence, will be 
an expression of obedience to whatever happens to be 
our strongest instinctive drive to action at the moment. 
Hence, whatever the resultant action may be, it must be 
interpreted as the result of a conflict between two in¬ 
stinctive drives, a conflict in which the stronger will in¬ 
evitably win. 

. The truth of this analysis has, say the psycho-analysts, 
been obscured by the use of ambiguous phrases such as 
self-control and self-denial. These phrases suggest that in 
controlling a desire, I am in some unexplained way acting 
in defiance of my nature. But it is only by drawing upon 
my own natural forces that I can defy my nature. If it 
were not natural for me to restrain my desire, I could not 
restrain it, so that in self-denial and self-control I am being 
just as truly self-indulgent as in an indiscriminate yielding 
to purely self-regarding desires. 

Summing up, we may say that, if the view that the basis 
of all action is instinctive or impulsive, that, in other words, 
it is non-rational, is correct, the use of the will to repress 
desire is only a sublimated version of an instinctive drive 
to suppress a desire which we instinctively feel to be 
inimical to the good of the whole. If we desire to pass 
an examination, we will to suppress a desire to go to the 
cinema when we ought to be studying. But the will in this 
case is simply the expression, more or less disguised, of the 
desire to pass the examination, for which we arc no more 
responsible than for the desire to go to the cinema. 

Circularity of Aristotle^s Arguments. Now it is pos¬ 
sible that this account of the springs of human conduct 
may be true; reasonably certain, that it contains at least 
some elements of truth. That it is entirely true, I do not 
believe,^ although I readily concede its plausibility. 
My present concern is to insist that, if true, it is fatal to 
the notion of freedom; and if fatal to the notion of freedom, 

^ In Chapter VII, pp. 267-271 I have suggested reasons for not 
accepting ,this view in its entirety. 
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fatal also to any theory of ethics. For, applied to ethics, 
it issues in a circular position. What, we wish to know, 
is a good character? Aristotle’s answer is tliat it is one 
which is formed by good actions. What is a good action? 
It is one that is willed by a good character. 

Aristotle’s account of the vill in its bearing upon the 
formation of character is not tb only instance of a circular 
argument in his writings on moral philosphy. The reader 
of the Ethics cannot, indeed, avoid being struck by the 
frequency with which Aristotle’s arguments lead to con¬ 
clusions whose validity must be assumed, if the premises 
of the argument are to be accepted. I give three examples: 

{a) Human beings, he points out, possess a faculty which 
we should to-day call temper. Temper may assume the 
form of a righteous indignation against wrong-doing, 
or a wilful impatience of restraint. Now righteous in¬ 
dignation, Aristotle affirms, is good, but wilful impatience 
is bad. How, theii, do we distinguish the one from the 
other? Aristotle’s answer apparently is that righteous 
indignation is that which we feel against conduct that 
is bad. What, then, is conduct that is bad? It is that 
for which the good man will feel righteous indignation. 

{b) If I am in good moral health, Aristotle says, 1 shall 
know what is the rightful application of the doctrine of 
the mean in any given case; for example, how much or 
how little anger it is right to feel on a particular occasion. 
How, then, am I to recognize the state of being in good 
moral health? Answer; it is a state which expresses itself 
in an habitually correct application of the doctrine of the 
mean. 

(c) What is the definition of a good citizen? He is one 
who willingly and contentedly obeys the laws of the 
good State. What, then, is a good State? One which 
evokes the willing co-operation of the good citizen. How 
docs a man come to recognize that the laws of the good 
State are good, and such as he may justifiably support; 
how,„ in other words, docs he become a good citizen? 
Answer; he becomes a good citizen as the result of training 
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and education which induce'* in him a spirit of obedience 
to the laws. But the training, the education and the laws 
must be themselves such as are good, if they are to produce 
a ^-ood citizen. How, then, is their goodness to be dis¬ 
cerned; by what marks is it to be recognized? Answer; 
Lhe training and education in question are such as are 
discerned by good men; the laws may be recognized by 
the fact tiiat good men contentedly obey them. 

I have drawn these circles of argument as crudely as 
possible, so crudely that in the opinion of some I may seem 
to have done an injustice to Aristotle. Nevertheless, it 
cannot, I think, be denied that the pitfall of circularity 
docs perpetually lie in wait for the follower of Aristotelian 
arguments, and the reason is that Aristotle himself has dug 
the pits. 

The reader ma/ at this point feel inclined to ask himself 
what justification there is for the high place which is 
normally assigned to Aristotle’s Ethics in the history of 
philosophy. The question is natural enough, since what 
I have hitherto recounted of the Ethics^ even when it is 
not beset by the pitfalls of circularity is, it may be said, 
neither very original nor very profound. A further doctrine 
now to be introduced provider, however, a firmer founda¬ 
tion for Aristotle’s claim to gieatness than any which 
we have yet considered. It also offers a w'ay of escape 
from some of the circles we have dra^vn. Phis is the fourth 
of the doctrines which I arn proposing to cite as illus¬ 
trations of the parallelism bcl\vf:en Aristotle’s thought 
and that of Plato. 

IV. THAT THE HIGHER GOOD LIFE 
IS THE LIFE OF REASON 

Loose Ends of the Preceding Arguments. The pre¬ 
ceding exposition has left in our hands a number of loose 
threads. I have hinted that Aristotle no less than Plato 
divides humanity into two classes, a higher and a lower; 
but beyond the bare assertion that in a good State the 
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function of the higher is to govern, I have given little or 
no indication of how the notioii of ‘'higher'” is to be 
defined. I have suggested thax the good life Is oiie which 
is lived according to the rule of the mean vel ^ have 
given no guidance as to how' *hat ruie is to be laid down. 
I have confined myself to pK->in" mg out that it is (‘Ue which 
is revealed to the insight ''»f the good and wis^^ man. As 
to the good and wise man hiniseli, apart from iIk circular 
definition that he is i^ne who knows ihr u.eao, T have giy#m 
no account of the characteristics in ,vhjch his goodness 
and wisdom consist, whereby he is to ])e recognized. I'o 
the circularity of a number of the oth(,*r positions which 
have been established, I have just drawn retention. 
A distinction has, for example, been made between ex¬ 
cellences of character and excellences ot intellect; but 
beyond the hint that excellences of inteilcci seem to be 
denied to the ordinary man and express themseh/es in 
such legal enactments on the part of statesmen, such 
systems of education on the part of educators, as will 
enable the ordinary man properly trained and disciplined 
to behave as he would behave, if he did possess excellences 
of intellect, I have nowhere suggested how excellences 
of intellect arc to be conceived. 

Finally, although mention has been made of Aristotle’s 
view that in the good State “the best” will rule, wc are 
still without a definition of “the best”. My excuse for 
leaving these loose ends is that they are in fact to be found 
in Aristotle’s writings on ethics and politics, Aristotle has 
an exasperating habit of ending books without fulfilling 
the promises made at their begimiirig. Worse still is the 
fact that the doctrines with which his treatmerit of a subject 
concludes' are sometimes found to bo inconsistent with 
those which w^ere introduced at the beginning. Although, 
therefore, an endeavour is now to be made to gather up 
some of the loose threads which the preceding exposition 
has left, the reader should be warned that the task is one 
which can only be accomplished at the cost of some 
inconsistency. If he feels inclined to be captious, he is 
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asked to remember that Aristotle's writings have eome 
down to us in an incomplete and unrevised form; nor 
can it be doubted that the possessor of a mind as tidily 
logical as Aristotle’s would have been at pains, had he 
embarked upon the work of revision, to gather together 
some at least of the threads which are now left in the air. 
Some, but not, it would seem, all, for Aristotle's ethical 
position docs entail at least one inconsistency whiclr 
seems to me to be fundamental. To this I now turn. 

The Life According to Reason. The doctrine which 
I have hitherto been engaged in expounding suggests 
that the best life for man is the life of willing participation 
in the aifairs of the State. The participation is of two 
kinds; for the minority, the ‘‘best", it takes the form of 
legislating, administering and educating; for the majority, 
the ordinary men, it expresses itself in co-operating. 
But no conception of the good life higher than that of the 
citizen of the State has as yet been suggested. 

At the end of the Ethics^ however, we arc introduced to 
a different conception of the good life. Aristotle's thought 
is dominated by the teleological conceptions of which 
I have given some account on an earlier page,^ and it is to 
teleology that he turns for his profounder conception of 
the good life. Teleology insists that the highest good for 
any organism is to be found in the complete development 
of the nature of that organism The complete development 
of the nature of the organism is the realization of all its. 
capacities and, Aristotle adds, it is the realization of its 
most distinctive capacity. What, tlien, is the capacity 
which distinguishes man? Aristotle answers that it is his 
reason. Plants and animals live, animals feel, but only man 
reasons. It is, therefore, in the last resort in the life guid^ 
by reason that the end of man must be sought. But reason, 
he points out, is of two kinds; practical and theoretical. 
These two kinds of reason arc distinguished by reference 
to their subject matter, the practical reason being concerned, 
*Scc Chapter I, pp. 30, 31. 
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with things which might have been otherwise, the theoretical 
with universal and unalterable truths. Now ethics and 
politics belong, as we have seen, to the realm of things 
which might have been otherwise. In the course the 
preceding exposition the more important the pro¬ 
nouncements of practical reason in the spheres of ethics 
and politics have been enumerated Thus the function 
of the practical reason in ethics has been shown to consist 
in the direction of conduct by a rule, the rule, nanidy, 
of the mean; and tliis, Aristotle is careful to point outj 
is an end peculiar to human beings, since only human 
beings arc capable of living by rule. The practical reason 
in politics prescribes co-operation with one’s fellow- 
citizens in promoting the welfare of the State. Mar, it will 
be remembered, has been defined by Aristotle as a social 
and political being. What is more, he is the only being 
who, in Aristotle’s view, can be so defined. Animals, it is 
true, herd, but they do not herd consciously or in pursuit 
of a deliberate purpose. Civic co-operation, then, is a 
distinctive capacity of human beings. In the exercise of 
this distinctive capacity the practical reason performs its 
appropriate function in the political sphere, and the 
distinctively political ^'‘nd of man is achieved. 

The Activity of Contemplation as the Highest Good. 
The theoretical reason is, however, still unprovided 
for. The subject matter of the theoretical reason is, as 
we have seen, to be found in the realm of truths which are 
universal and unalterable; that is to say, it is to be found 
in the realms of philosophy and science. Since the activity 
of the theoretic^ reason is at once the most distinctive 
and the highest activity of man, it is in its exercise that 
the highest kind of good life is to be found. 

Aristotle goes further and affirms that the theoretical 
reason is an expression of the divine in man, for the activity 
of God is defined in his metaphysical writings as the un¬ 
broken and continuous contemplation of those very 
realities which we pursue in science and philosophy and 
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succeed at times, albeit intermittently, in perceiving. Thus 
in exercising the theoretical reason in contemplative 
pursuits, we engage in an activity which is^not other 
tlian that of God himself. 

And since the exercise of our highest faculties is also the 
source of our greatest pleasure, the life of intellectual 
contemplation and research is also the pleasantest life. 
It is thus an end to which all other forms of activity 
arc in the last resort means. Men engage, or should do, 
in business or affairs, in « »rder that they may obtain leisure 
for intellectual couteinpiation. The ultimate object or 
purpose of politics is not different. Men regulate the 
affairs of the State, not merely in order that the State 
may be well run, but in order that, because it is well run, 
they may be in a position to afford themselves leisure 
for intellectual activity; and just as it is the mark of a 
good headmaster or of a successful business director that 
his intervention should never be required, so in a well- 
governed State the best rulers are those who have little 
or no occasion for the exercise of their authority. Success 
in statecraft consists, in other words, in diminishing the 
occasions for the exercise of statecraft and thus providing 
lime and leisure (or the exercise of a faculty which is higher 
than that of the statesman. 

Such in summary is the teaching of Aristotle’s Politics \ 
the conclusion of the Ethics is not different. At the end of 
the Elthics we are told that the best life for man is not 
that of the citizen, although the excellence of the citizen 
must first be acquired before the best life can be lived. 
Now the cxccllenf'e of the citizen depends upon the 
obscivance of the rule of the mean. The virtues which 
we have already described, the virtue of the practical 
intellect which consists in the recognition of the mean, 
the settled habit of acting in accordance with the mean, 
the ‘‘virtues of character"' which enable us to act rightly 
without having to pause on each occasion to consider 
whether what; we are doing is, in fact, right—all these, 
which are integral parts of the good life of the ordinary 
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man, are also integral parts of the good life of Aristotle’s 
leisured sage. But while for the ordinary man they are 
ends, for the leisured sage they are only means. The 
end itself is for him the exercise^ of the act'dey yf the 
theoretical intellect. Thus the good* iite is in the Iasi resort 
the life of the mind in the wides' sense of the word, whether 
it is devoted to creation in art, to the quest of kjiowledgc 
in scientific research, or to that contemplation of the 
essential riaturc of things which some men have called 
philosophy, others mysticism. 

COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

It is not my intention to criticize Aristotle’s ethical and 
political theories in any detail. One imponant criticism 
of the Ethics^ that many of its doctrines appear to be 
circular, has already been indicated on a preceding page. 
The good life of the student and the sage admittedly 
breaks through this ^ircle, but this kind of good life is 
reserved only for the few. 

That its benefits are reserved only for the few, is an 
objection which many would wish to bring against Aristotle’s 
conception of the State. Aristotle is careful at the outset 
to guard himself against the criticism to which Plato’s 
State is exposed, the criticism, namely, that the welfare 
of the individual is too obviously subordinated to that of 
the State. That this is, indeed, a fault in a political com- 
munity most writers on political theory are agreed. As 
Dante says in his work on politics, De Monarchia, ‘"I’lie aim 
of such rightful Commonwealths is liberty, to wit tliat 
men may live for their own sake. For citizens are not for 
the sake of the Consuls, nor a nation for the King ; but 
contrariwise the Consuls are for the sake of the citizens, 
the King for the sake of the nation.” 

To embody this ideal in practice was no doubt Aristotle’s 
intention. Yet it is only hi regard to the few that it is 
fulfilled. For the great mass of citi/ens he provides only 
“virtues of character”, and these, which ar.e produced by 
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education and training in obedience to the laws, arc 
directed to the inculcation of sucK modes of behaviour 
a-’, will enable the State to function smoothly. The virtue 
of the ordinary citizen, in other words, is conceived solely 
in relation, even if not in subordination, to the good of 
the State. 

That the good of the State is less obviously an end in 
itself for Aristotle than for Plato, must be admitted. The 
State, Aristotle tells us, which originates for the sake of 
life continues “for the sake of the best life**. The end 
of the State, in fact, is to be found in something beyond it, 
this something being the good of individuals. But the 
individuals are exceptional individuals. The true end of 
politics appears, therefore, to be the provision of leisure 
for the exceptional few in order that they may employ 
it in intellectual pursuits. And not only of politics, but 
of industry and economics, the mass of citizens in Aristotle’s 
State being expected to perform the functions of producers 
and business men, in order that the few may Jive the life 
of cultivated gentlemen. To quote from Lowes Dickinson’s 
book, After Two Thousand Tears, a criticism of Philalethes’s 
which, directed against Plato*s, applies no less pertinently 
to Aristotle’s State, “for these-higher goods have been 
secured in fact, for the most part, by leisured men living 
on the labour of others”. 

That the occupations of the sage and the student should 
be available only for the fcv>'^ is no doubt unfortunate. 
Nor are we wholly convinced by Aristotle’s assurance that 
the many are not capable of pursuing them. That they 
have not been capable in the past, that they are not 
capable to-day, is no doubt true. But most would hold 
that it is to bad environment and imperfect education that 
the incapacity is, at anyrate partly, due and not to any 
inherent deficiency. 

So far as the cultivated few are concerned, they do, in 
Aristotle's State, achieve a degree of emancipation from 
the life of the State greater than that which is accorded 
to Plato’s somewhat forbidding Guardians. Whereas the 
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latter are required to concern themselves with the State’s 
affairs at prescribed intervals for regulated periods, the 
relation of Aristotle’s rulers to the community; is of an 
altogether more elastic kind. Aristotle docs not suggest 
that the sage engaged in the pursui^^ of k wwiedge is 
under any obligation to concern himself with the affairs 
of the State, upon whose weli-govci ned tranquillity the 
leisure and security which his pursuits demand depend’ 
Nor is there any suggestion that when he does concern 
himself with political affairs, he will be requited to renui 
his intellectual pursuits during liis period of office. The 
life of the sage and the life of the statesman may indeed, 
for all Aristotle has to say to the contrary, be lived simul¬ 
taneously. And since the Aristotelian sage is one who 
holds that no pursuit of the mind is alien to him, it is 
only natural that he should give some part of his attention 
to the duties of government. Thus Aristotle’s ruler provides 
by the example of his life perhaps the best illustr^ation ol‘ 
that interlocking of ethics and politirs with which Part 
I has been chiefly concerned. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PARTS 
II AND III 

THE SPLIT 

Ethics and Politics Separately Pursued. The dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic of Greek thought is, as we have 
seen, the interlocking of ethics and politics. The good for 
man and the good for the State were for the Greeks 
interdependent; the good life could only be lived in the 
State, while the excellence of the State was to be judged 
by reference to its ability to promote the good life. 
With the end of the classical era tliis reciprocal inter¬ 
dependence ceases. It does not cease absolutely and at 
once; but from the beginning of the Christian era the 
two studies gradually fail apart, and it becomes more 
convenient to treat them separately. 

Plato and Aristotle are both political and ethical 
philosophers. Their ethical theories cannot be understood 
independently of their political, or their political theories 
independently of their ethical. Of the writers with whose 
views we shall now be concerned, this is not true. They 
can, as a general rule, be classed cither as ethical or 
political philosophers and even w'^hen, as in the case of 
Hobbes or Kant they are both, tlieir ethics are so sub¬ 
ordinate to Uicir politics, or their politics so much less 
distinctive than their ethics, that the expositor, whose 
pui'pose is to give a survey of ethical and political thought 
as a whole, can afford to ignore their subordinate and less 
distinctive contributions. My purpose being to write not^ a 
history of ethical and political theory but a guide to ethical 
and political ideas, 1 am concerned only to present these 
ideas in their clearest and most distinctive form without 
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referring, excq>t incider^^ally, to the writers who may 
happen to have advanced them. 

At the point which we have now reached con\e‘uencc 
of exposition will be best served by . alin^ *hcst: two 
branches of thought separately. Indeed, during a period 
of several hundred years they were largely pursuf d separ¬ 
ately. The separation coni'vnu.'s until well on into tiie 
nineteenth century. Jt is only in our own times that the 
two have again been brought logedier, and do';<lines such 
as Communism and Fascism appear , which conceive of the 
nature of the good life for man in terms which involve a 
necessary reference to the nature of the State, or the 
position of a class. It is only in certain kinds of .^oci.jty, 
these theories maintain, that the good life h possible, if 
only because an essential part of the good life consists in 
service to society. 

The reasons for the split between ethics aiid politics are 
various and interesting, and in this Introduction to the 
ensuing two Parts I shall try to give some account of the nr 

The Effect of Christianity. Among the most import¬ 
ant is the effect of Ghxistianity. Christianity places man's 
true life not in this world, but in the next. While the next 
world is wholly good, this world is conceived to be at 
least to some extent evil; while the next life is eternal, 
life on earth is transitory. For man's life hereafter this, 
his present existence, is to be regarded as a preparation 
and a training, and its excellence consists in the thorough¬ 
ness and efficiency with which the training is catTifxi out. 
Nothing on this earth is wholly and absolutely good, and 
such goods as earthly life contains are good only as a 
means to the greater goods which are promised hereafter. 

An important corollary bears upon oui' present enquiry. 
The good for man is not, as the Greeks thought, bound 
up with the good of the State, but with the salvation of 
his soul; it is to be realized not in a civic, hut in a heavenly 
society. Now in the preparation of his soul for later 
admission to this heavenly society, the State plays no 
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necessary or obvious part. Indeed, except for the perfunct¬ 
ory recognition of its existence implied by the injunction 
to “render unto Caesar the things that arc Caesar’s”, the 
State tends to drop out of the Christian scheme of things 
altogether, to drop out, that is, in theory. In practice 
the State is ^ factor very much , to be reckoned with, 
making claims upon the individual’s attention and 
demanding for itself an allegiance which is apt to conflict 
wth tiiat which he owes to God. Now the allegiance 
which a man owed to God was in the Middle Ages for 
all practical purposes indistinguishable from the allegiance 
which he owed to the Church. Hence, the political theory 
of the Middle Ages is concerned very largely with the 
attempt to reconcile the conflicting claims of State and 
Church. Theorists endeavoured to effect a division of 
the individual into two halves; there was the spiritual half, 
which was responsible to God and the Church, and there 
was the temporal half whose loyalty was claimed by the 
State. Controversy arose over the question, where was 
the division to be made? Both the spiritual power, repre¬ 
sented by the Pope, and the temporal power represented 
by the ruler of the State, were continually trying to 
encroach upon the half of the individual which was 
claimed by the other as his especial province. It will be 
worth while to take a passing glance at this controversy 
in the form in which it intrudes itself into the works of 
two of the most celebrated writers of the Middle Ages, 
St. Thomas Aquinas and Dante. 

St. Thomas Aquinas (I227-I274)* St, Thomas’s 
writings on politics will be found in Volumes II and III 
of his comprehensive work, Sumnia Theologica, St, Thomas’s 
philosophy being based upon a Christian foundation, his 
ethical views are such as would necessarily follow from 
Christian doctrines, and do not here call for special 
comment* It is his political views with which we arc 
concerned. St. Thomas was writing at a time when 
Christendom was a whole, owning a unified culture and 
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looking to a single spiritual head. That man was a spiritual 
being was generally agreed, and the belief in his future 
life was universally accepted. For this future life, earthly 
existence was a preparation, and it was with reference 
to it that earthly duties were defined. , was .'ic place 
of politics in such a scheme? Th*^ injunction to render 
unto Caesar the things tliat were Caesar s had the highest 
authority, and should nc^ doubt be followed. But 
in fact, did it entail;* The question was one by which 
St, Thomas was considerably exercised. If souls 

are immortal, in what sense can tl^ey belong to the State? 
If men^s duty and allegiance are owed to a heavenly ruler, 
to do His will and keep His commandments, how can 
they be under the command of an earthly one? Vvhat, 
in short, should be the limits of a necessary temporal 
power over essentially spiritual beings? 

St. Ihornas's conclusions may be stated briefly as 
follows. First, man has two natures, a natural^ and a 
supernatural, and he can live upon the plane of either. 
Secondly, the salvation of the individual soui lies not in 
this life, but in the hereafter. The salvation of man’s 
soul will, therefore, be achieved not by his natural but 
by his * supernatural nature. Thirdly, the object of the 
State is the promotion of the good of the individuals 
who compose it, that is to say, in the last resort the prepar¬ 
ation of their souls for salvation. So far, no particular 
difficulty has presented itself, but at this point a problem 
arises. The State must^St. Thomas agrees, possess authority, 
if only to enable it to perform its function of promoting 
the good of its citizens. Yet God is the ultimate authority 
in all things, and his power extends no less over man’s 
natural, than over his supernatural, self. Over man’s 
supernatural self God’s authority is unchallenged and 
supreme, but over man’s natural self, so far as it functions 

^ The word “natural” is not here used in its Greek meaning to 
denote the fullest development of a man's potentialities. St. Thomas 
uses it in a sen.se which approximates more closely to its modern 
meaning, to denote man's primitive, and, on St. Thomas’s premises, 
unregenerate, self. 

£m 
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in the political sphere, the State, too, has authority. What, 
then, is the relation of God’s authority to the State’s? 
St. Thomas’s answer is djat the State’s authority must, in 
the last resort, be regarded as the delegated authority 
of God. In the first place, God invests with his authority 
the people as a whole. It is in the people that, as later 
writers would have put it, sovereignty resides. The people 
then delegate this authority to whatever form of representa¬ 
tive circumstances suggest as being the most suitable, 
either to a monarch, or to a talented few, or even—St. 
Thomas does not exclude the possibility—to representa¬ 
tives of the people as a whole, chosen by the people as 
a M'hole. But whether the resultant government is a 
monarchy, an aristocracy or a democracy, its authority 
derives from God via the people. 

But now arises another difficulty. Man, as we have 
seen, is not only a natural, but a supernatural being and 
he functions upon the supernatural plane even while 
he is still on earth. Over man’s supernatural nature God’s 
authority extends, and in this sphere no less than in 
the temporal sphere, God’s authority is vested in earthly 
representatives. Whereas, however, in the temporal sphere 
God’s authority is distributed among the people who are 
many, in the spiritual sphere He has a single representative, 
namely, the Pope. The Pope, in fact, is the intermediary 
between God and mankind. Thus two authorities, the 
political and the papal, each deriving its authority 
from God, confront each other. How are their respective 
claims to be adjusted? St. Thomas solves the difficulty by 
saying that in all cases of dispute the last word rests with 
the Pope. The Pope, in other words, is pre-eminent over 
any earthly ruler. This solution was not, however, one 
that the political authorities were always prepared to 
accept, for though in theory the opposition was between 
man’s natural and his supernatural natures, it expressed 
itself in practice a struggle between two all-too-human 
authorities. As Darrell Figgis puts it in his Churches in the 
Modern StaUy “When ” (in mediaeval times) “conflict is spoken 
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of between Church and State it is a conflict between 
two bodies of oflicials, the civil and the ecclesiastical.” 
The wars between the Papacy and the Holy Roman Empire, 
although in theory the matter at issue was the di^'ision of 
power between the temporal and the spiraual autiiorities,. 
were in fact a conflict betweer these ‘‘two bodies of 
officials”. 

Views of Dante (1265-1321). The problem ot the 
relation between the temporal and the spiritual power 
is also discussed in Dante's famous work De Monarckia, 
which appeared in 1310. While St. Thomas maintained 
that the temporal ruler was in the last resort subordinate 
to the spiritual) Dante sought to effect a complete separa¬ 
tion between the two spheres, a separation which would 
leave each authority paramount in its own. Dante shares 
the general pre-suppositions of St. Thomas’s thought. 
Man, he would agree, has his being upon two planes, 
the natural and the supernatural, and liis ultimate salva¬ 
tion is to be found upon the latter. He also held that it 
is to the next world rather than to this one that we must 
look for the fulfilment of man’s spiritual being. “Provi¬ 
dence,” he wrote, “has set two things before man to be 
aimed at by him: the blessedness of this life which consists 
in the exercise of his proper power and is represented 
by the Earthly Paradise; and the blessedness of eternal 
life, which consists in the fruition of the sight of God, to 
which his proper power cannot ascend unless assisted by 
the divine light. . , . New to these two ends man must 
attain by different means.” 

So far as the means to the “Earthly Paradise” are 
concerned, Dante was prepared to follow the Greeks, 
defining man, as Plato and Aristode defined him, as a 
social being whose end is the realization of‘ all his 
potentialities and, more particularly, of the potentialities 
of the intellect. The achievement of this end entailed 
co-operation with his fellows in society; for, Dante main¬ 
tain^, “no man was able to obtain felicity himself without 
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the aid of many, inasmuch as he needs many things which 
no one is able to provide alone”. The State, then, and 
man’s life in^the State, is important in and for itself. 
Thus, while Dante conceded the primacy of God’s 
appointed representative, the Pope, over man’s spiritual 
life, he demurred to St. Thomas’s assertion of the com¬ 
petence of the spiritual authority on the temporal plane. 
The two planes, the spiritual and the social, were, he 
maintained, distinct. Hence Dante repudiated the Pope’s 
claim to temporal authority, affirming that man’s earthly 
affairs and, in particular, iiis civic duties, were the concern 
not of the Pope, but of the State. Now the State, Dante 
held, must be under the control of a single monarch, 
since otherwise the existence of factions will make it 
impossible to preserve peace, and in all matters pertaining 
to man’s welfare here on earth the temporal monarch 
should, Dante insists, be free from interference by the 
Pope. But the greater the power with which in the interests 
of peace it is necessary to endow the nionarch, the more 
important is it that he should be wise and benevolent. 
For his possession of wisdom and benevolence we can 
only trust to God’s goodness, 

Dante on the World Ruler and the World State. 

Not content with making his earthly monarch absolute 
in the sphere of the State, Dante sought to extend the 
scope of his authority beyond the limits of the State. 
Writing as a member of a society torn by factions, in a 
world which had yet to escape from the welter of perpetual 
fighting which was the Middle Ages, Dante insists again 
and again mat the primary need of mankind is peace. 
Peace is, indeed, for him the pre-eminent political 
good of man’s earthly life, if only because it is the indis¬ 
pensable condition of the acquirement and the enjoyment 
of all other goods. The activity of the speculative intellect, 
for example, which, following Aristotle, Dante valued 
above all other earthly activities, can be exercised only 
in a secure environment. The mystic cannot meditate, 
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tlie philosopher sjjoculaU', the artist create, or the scientist 
pursue research, if his traixquillity is threatened by the 
bandit who may at any moment slit his throat, or assault 
his wife. Peace, then, Dante sav., is the condition of all 
other goods, and peace can besi be secured 1 y tlu ^iclusion 
of all mankind in a single Wtrrld State. The nearest 
approach to such a World State that Dante knew was 
the Holy Roman Empire. Av/arc as he must have been 
of its deficiencies, he nevertheless looked to it as the germ 
from which the World State might develop. Dante’s hopes 
in this direction depended, or so he thought, for their 
fulfilment upon the absolute supremacy of ihc monarch in 
the temporal sphere. If the n^onarch was to become a world 
monarch, he must, from the first, he an absolute rno.Aarch. 

TdSthc obvious objection that this is to entiust a single 
individual with dangerous powers, Dante replies that a 
universal monarch would be exempt 1‘roni most of the 
temptations to misrule that beset a national one. Having 
no rival to fear, for he would be the world’s sole ruler, 
and no ambition to pursue, for there could be no earthly 
condition higher than his, he wmuld have no incentive to 
rule otherwise than in accordance with the deliverances 
of wisdom and the dictates of justice. Dante’s universal 
monarch, in fact, resembles one of Plato’s Guardians 
transferred from the stage of the Greek City State to that 
of the world. Under such an one, Dante maintains, man’s 
true freedom can alone be achieved; but as a condition 
of its achievement, his dominion must be universal and 
his power absolute. 

Holding these views, it was inevitable that in the sti uggle 
between the Empire and the Papacy Dante should range 
himself on the side of the former. Although credit must be 
given to Dante for being one of the first to envisage the 
idea of world government as the ultimate solution of the 
quarrels that divide and the wars that devastate mankind, 
he does not develop his proposals for world govern¬ 
ment in any detail. It remains for him at best a shadowy 
ideal, the sole way of escape from the perpetual strife 
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between warring States, just as his notion of a single 
absolute ruler blessed by God is conceived by him as the 
only way of overcoming the perpetual strife of warring 
factions within the State. 

Lack of Political Theory in the Middle Ages. 
Dante's visions of an ideal World State and an ideal 
World Ruler in no sense constitute a political theory. 
Indeed, it cannot be said that the Middle Ages produced 
any coherent body of thought worthy to be dignified by 
that vltle. Apart from the controversy which continued 
for over a hundred years over the delimitation of the 
spheres of the spiritual and temporal powers, a controversy 
which sprang inevitably from the universal acceptance of 
the conception of man’s dual nature, the Middle Ages 
have little to show in the way of political wisdom save 
rules for the government of men and instructions for the 
expedient conduct of affairs of State. 

Machiavelli (1469-1527). How far removed are these 
rules from any theory of the nature of the State, its 
origin, purpose and underlying principles, can be seen 
from a glance at the political thought of Machiavelli. 
Machiavelli’s work on politics, De PrincipatibuSy is thus 
described by the author:— 

‘T have made,” he says, “a treatise, De Principatibus, 
where I go to the depth of my ability into the consideration 
of this matter, discussing what is the nature of sovereignty, 
what kinds of it there are, how they are acquired, how 
maintained, and for what cames lost.” He describes his 
treatise, that is to say, as an enquiry into natural history. 
What, he wants to know, are the methods by which despotic 
rulers, such as then abounded in Italy, may successfully 
consolidate their power. 

The description accurately fits the work. It is, in fact, 
a handbook of statecraft, a guide for those who would 
maintain and extend their power. Thus, if power has 
been gained by certain means, it must, Machiavelli holds, 
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be maintained by similar means. The assumption through¬ 
out is that the holder of power is not required to take 
account of morals, expediency bring his sole guide to 
conduct. Given that he has certain ends, security lor his 
person and unquestioned dominion over Ms by 

what means, Machiavelii asks, may these ends be most 
effectively realized? 

But although the sole m* cive. recognized throughout 
Machiavelli’s treatment of politics is that of self-inierest,. 
it is not strictly corrcv^t to say that morals are left out 
of the writer’s purview. Machiavelii does treat of morals 
and also of religion, but only as instruments to be used 
to his advantage by the intelligent ruler. The foundations 
of morals and religion are not objective prinidp'es or 
factors in the universe existing independently of man 
and recognized by him; there are, indeed, no such 
principles and man cannot, therefore, recognize them, 
or guide his conduct by reference to them. Morai.s being 
excluded from the scheme of things, there can be no 
guide to conduct except self-interest. Nevertheless morais> 
though they possess no objective basis, may be usefully 
invoked by rulers to induce in the common people reverence 
and obedience. Morals have, in fact, as wfe should say 
to-day, good publicity and propaganda value. All this, 
it is clear, is neither ethics nor politics. It may, of course, 
be the case that both these branches of study are in fact 
will-o’-the-wisps; that there are no principles of right 
and wrong which should govern human conduct, no 
principles of justice which should guide the ruler of the 
State. But if it be the case that ethics and politics own 
some basis of principle other than that of pure expediency, 
then it cannot be said that Machiavelii contributes to 
their study. His work is, as he himself suggests, properly 
to be regarded as a contribution to oui- knowledge of 
natural, that is of human, history. 

The Split Widens. It is, I think, sufficiently clear from 
the foregoing examples of political thought in the Middle 
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Ages, that ethics and politics have already fallen apart. 
Whereas in Plato’s and in. Aristotle’s thought civic duty 
constituted an integral part of the good life for man, 
whether as ruler or as citizen, in the thought of St. Thomas 
civic duty is merely an incidental adjunct to man’s true 
welfare which is moral and spiritual, while in Dante’s view 
the virtues of the good citizen, albeit desirable in themselves, 
belong to man’s earthly and not to "his spiritual self. 
St. Thomas holds that man’s spiritual life is bound up 
with the development of his soul, while morals derive their 
sanction from the next world. Dante admittedly writes of 
the full development of man’s intellectual faculties as 
an end in itself, and of the State as a necessary means 
to that end, but for him, too, the true home of the spirit 
is elsewhere. Speaking generally, we m*ay say that for 
the Middle Ages our existence in this world and, therefore, 
in the State, is looked upon as a rather discreditable 
episode in the career of beings who are intended for higher 
things. The fact of earthly existence is regrettable, but 
only temporary. The objec t of politics is, therefore, to organ¬ 
ize the collective affairs of mankind in such a way that our 
time here may be spent with as little temporal preoccupa¬ 
tion and as little spiritual danger as can be contrived. 
Some may be inclined to protest that this is to over¬ 
emphasize the neglect of political issues by the thinkers 
of the Middle Ages. Yet it is impossible to read the School¬ 
men without deriving the impression that they think of 
the State and of everything connected with the State as 
a nuisance, necessary no doubt, but unimportant; un¬ 
important, that is to say, relatively to the real business of 
the individual soul which is to prepare itself for salvation. 
With the coming of the Reformation, the split widened. 
Man’s life in the Middle Ages was at least a whole. 
Christendom offered to those who were members of it— 
and they were practically all those who belonged to what 
we should now call Western Civilization—the doctrines 
of a single Church. These were accepted as part of a 
revelation which all acknowledged, while, in the sphere 
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of conduct, men's lives were guided by a universal code 
whose authority none thought of questioning. Ethics, 
therefore, no longer presented a series of problems to be 
pondered; it announced a series ol' truths which were 
revealed, the revelation being of God's vvih as interpreted 
by the Catholic Church. By follow ing tne rules of revealed 
ethics, by accepting the teachings of inspired authority, 
the individual lived aright in this world and achieved 
salvation in the next. 

But with the advent of Protestantism :ialvation becomes 
a goal which can be achieved without the help of organis¬ 
ations, while the mode of life necessary for its achievement is 
one to be determined by the insight of his indr idual 
conscience. 

In Protestant countries men no longer looked to the 
Church to prescribe their way of life; they consulted the 
Bible or listened to the voice of conscience, preferring 
private inspiration to official instruction. Thus the import¬ 
ance of the individual increased, as that of the Church 
diminished. 

The Effect of Protestantism. One of tlie greatest of 
the additions which Christianity had made to men's moral 
outlook was a sense of the value of the individual soul 
or person. Jesus had insisted that men should be treated 
as ends in themselves, not as means to ends beyond them¬ 
selves. It would, indeed, have been impossible for any 
writer on ethics who accepted Christ's teaching to relegate 
the vast mass of citizens to the status which they tend to 
occupy in the writing of Plato and Aristotle, the status, 
that is to say, of instruments of a good which lay outside 
and beyond themselves in the achievement of intellectual 
perfectibility by the cultivated few. 

Except in the Western, democracies, the modern con¬ 
ception of the individual approximates in some respects 
to that of Plato and Aristotle. He is treated as a means 
to the welfare of the social' organism of which he is a 
part. His raison d'itre^ that is to say, consists in promoting 

El 
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the excellence of something other than himself, albeit of 
something which, according to idealist theory, is immanent 
in himself.' These modern conceptions would have seemed 
impious to those who were animated by the spirit of 
Christ’s teaching, for the essential fact about the individual, 
as Christ represented him, was that he was a soul to be 
saved. To compass the salvation that Christ’s sacrifice 
had rendered possible for him, was from the Protestant 
standpoint an end transcending in importance all other 
ends which the State might set before him, or which he. 
might set before himself. His duty, in fact, was whole¬ 
heartedly to do God’s will, and God's wall resides neither 
in the laws of the State, nor in the edicts of a Church, but 
in the hearts of men. To discover this will it is necessary to 
listen to the inner voice of conscience. 

In thus substituting an ideal realizable by individual 
effort for one which could be achieved only by co-opera¬ 
tion with one’s fellow-men in the civic life, Protestant 
Christianity tended to leave the State outside its scheme 
of things. The ethical theories which it inspired came, 
therefore, to treat of conduct independently of politics, the 
art of science or politics being left meanwhile to look after 
itself. 

Other Factors Assisting the Split. Left to look after 
itself, the doctrine which it adopted was that of the Social 
Contract. A pre-social state of nature was postulated which 
was ended by a compact or contract to form society. 
Social Contract-theories, as we shall see in a later chapter,* 
dominated the political thought of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and essentially they rc-aflBrmcd the 
attitude to society adopted by Glaucon and Adeimantus.* 
The tendency to regard society as an artificial rather than 
a natural growth is not only compatible with, it is encour¬ 
aged by, the Christian view of human nature and of the 
appropriate end of hiunan endeavour, indicated to above. 

' Sec Chapter XV, pp, 590, 591 and 597, 598. *See Chapter XIII. 

»See Chapter I, pp. 19-24. 
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For if the essential nature of man is to be a soul or spirit, 
if his specific end is the salvation of his soul and the 
development of his spirit, it is no longer possible to main¬ 
tain the Greek view of man’s nature as something which 
finds its fulfilment only in the S*ate. 

So long as it was thought that the true end of man could 
be realized only in society, society could be plausibly 
represented not only as an indispensable condition, but 
as an integral part of his development. When, however, 
the realization of man’s true end was postponed to the 
next world, the case for regarding the State as both natural 
and indispensable to him lost its force. Hence theories 
arose which represented society not as a natural, Hut as 
an artificial growth, developing not. as an integral part 
of man’s nature, but as a device to suit his convenience. 
Once again the cable was cut between society and morals; 
and politics, as a result, could be pursued independently 
of ethics. 

Influence of View of Man as a Reasonable Being. A 
further influence arising from a different source operated 
in the same direction. The eighteenth centmy' has often 
been called the Age of Reason. In contradistinction to the 
Christian view that man’s real nature was that of a soul 
to be saved, or a spirit to be developed, men like Voltaire, 
Hume, Godwin, Paine and Adam Smith, insisted that it 
was that of a reasonable and reasoning being. The opera¬ 
tions of reason might, they held, be warped by prejudice, 
obscured by passion, distorted by emotional bias. Reason 
could, however, on occasion win free from these influences. 
To the extent that it did so, to the extent that man became 
reasonable in his disposition, objective and impartial in 
his judgment and serene in his outlook, to that extent he 
realized his true nature.. In so far as man achieves this 
condition of being reasonable, he stands in no need of 
external rules or regulations; for he has only to consult 
hijr reason and it will tell him what is best. Moreover, 
since it is reasonable to do what is best, he will act as his 
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reason advises. From the point of view of the reasonable 
man, then, the State in itt coercive aspect is superfluous. 
There is no need to make laws for those who are exempt 
from the necessity for regulation; there is no need to dis¬ 
pense justice for those who can determine and follow 
what is just for themselves; there is no need for the State 
to compel those whom reasoh controls. 

Even the eighteenth century recognized that it might 
be a long time before man achieved such a condition of 
reasonableness as would enable him to dispense with the 
State, but, though the unregulated society lay far away in the 
future, approximations to it could be made in the present; 
could be made, and should be encouraged. The effect of 
this line of thought is seen in a somewhat negligent, even 
contemptuous attitude to politics. The State in its coercive 
aspect, with its apparatus of law and police force to back 
the law, is no doubt necessary in man’s unregenerate, 
that is to say, imperfectly reasonable, condition, but, as 
man develops, and as, therefore, he approximates ever 
more closely to his proper nature, which is to be a per¬ 
fectly reasonable being, the State will become increasingly 
Riperfluous. Utopia is thus conceived as a society of 
perfectly reasonable men who, acting always in accordance 
with the dictates of their natures, will have no need of 
external restraints to regulate their relations. Godwin 
(1756-1836), who pushed this attitude to its logical end, was 
an anarchist, but throughout the writings of the rationalists 
of the eighteenth century, the tendency to treat the good 
life for man as something that can be realized independently 
of the State in the achievement of that reasonableness 
which is natural to human beings, is apparent. As a 
consequence, ethical questions are discussed independently 
of political. 

The various considerations at which I have briefly 
glanced, the Christian insistence on the salvation of the 
individual soul as the true end of man, the resultant 
attitude to the State as an artificial growth owning no 
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counterpart in and deriving no roots from man's real 
nature, and the eighteenth-century view of man as an 
essentially reasonable being, contribute to produce what 
I have called the split between ethics and politics, Fhey 
must serve as my excuse for treating <-ihics aui {>olitic:s 
in Parts If and III as two disti’^ct branches of enquiry. 
In Part IV the two strands which have been separated 
again come together, and in the twentieth century we shall 
again pursue what art^ in effect two aspects of a single 
enquiry. 




Part II 
ETHICS 




Chapter V: THE SCOPE OF 
ETHICS 


Subject Matter of Ethics. Ethics is a branch of study 
which is difficult to define, for, if we put the question, 
“What are the subjects with which ethics deals, wlsat, 
in fact, is ethics about?'" the answer is largely determined 
by the nature of the ethical views which we adopt. This 
is true not only of the boundaries of the subject, but also 
of its core, a writer^s view of both being depenaeat upon 
and largely determined by the adoption of a particular 
ethical position. 

Some of the questions which have been considered by 
different writers to be the central questions of ethics are:— 

(1) What thing is ultimately good, or, if there is more 
than one thing which is ultimately good, what thing? 
are ultimately good? 

(2) What is the basis of moral obligation? Jf we take 
the view that the word “ought’’ does mean something, 
that, in other words, there may be a distinction, and a 
valid one, between what we ought to do and wdiat we 
would like to do, it may be asked, “Why ‘ought’ we to 
do what we ought to do?” The correct answer to this 
question, if it could be given, would tell us what moral 
obligation is. 

(3) By means of what faculty do w'e recognize our moral 
obligation? Is it reason or feeling, or a mixture of the two, 
or a unique faculty sometimes known as the moral sense, 
sometimes as conscience, which tells us our duty as im« 
mediately, if not as unerringly, as our sense of taste tells 
us what tastes sweet and what sour, and our sense of 
smell which odours are pleasant, which repulsive? 

(4) What do we mean by a right action? Is it, for 
example, the same as the action which we think we ought 
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to do, or the same as the action which we ought to do, 
whether we think we ought to or not? Can we, in other 
words, be mistaken in our judgment, when we think we 
ought to do a particular action, so that, although we may 
have thought quite sincerely that we ought to do X, 
what we really ought to have done was Y, because Y was 
right and X was not? When in such cases we speak of 
what we really ought to have done, using such an 
expression as “it was right to do Y although, having regard 
to the information available at the time, you could not 
have acted otherwise than you did, when you chose to 
do X,** what is the meaning of the word “right”? Is a 
“right” action one which is right independently of what 
the agent, or any person, or any body of persons, thinks 
or think about it? Or is “right” only the name we give 
to the sort of action of which a particular society, or a 
particular civilization, or mankind in general, happens to 
approve? 

(5) How are we to distinguish a right action from a 
wrong one? Is it, for example, by reference to some intrinsic 
characteristic which right actions possess, but which wrong 
ones do not, or by reference to the consequences of the 
actions? If the latter, since the consequences of any action 
are various and illimitable, which consequences ought we 
to take into account? Is it, for example, by reference to 
its happiness-promoting properties that the rightness of an 
action is to be judged? If so, whose happiness'ought we 
to take into account in passing our judgment? That of the 
agent, of certain particular persons, or of all persons? 
Should we, that is to say, regard the happiness of certain 
persons, namely, those standing in a close relation to the 
agent, as being of special rclevance when we are considering 
the consequences of a right action? Or is the happiness of 
every person entitled to be considered as of equal import¬ 
ance? 

The above arc only some of the questions with which 
writers on. ethics concern themselves. 
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Difficulty of Ethical Questions. They arc, it is obvious, 
exceedingly difficult to unswer; so difficult, that it seems 
improbable that they will ever be answered in a manner 
which commands universal assent. It is certainly tlie case 
that up to the present no agreed ansv-ris ha been pro¬ 
pounded. If they had, human life would be a simpler 
affair than it is. 

A number of obvious ..ifficullies immediately suggest 
themselves. 

(i) That it is not Possible to Prove Ethical Pro¬ 
positions. There is the difficulty of giving any answer 
to an ethical question which can be proved to be true to 
those who challenge it. In this respect ethics is at a dis¬ 
advantage as compared with mathematics or with science. 
A mathematical statement which is true can be proved 
to be so to anyone who has sufficient intelligence to grasp 
the proof. Thus, if I assert that any two sides ot a triangle 
are greater than a third, or that a*-b*--(a4b)(a*-b), I 
should expect to be able to show that my assertion was 
true, and also why it was true, to anyone who possessed 
normal intelligence. If, supposing that my demonstration 
were both clear and correct, I found at the end that I 
had failed to convince him, I should judge that his intelli¬ 
gence was not such as is proper to, or customary among, 
ndult human beings. It is, of course, true that my demon¬ 
stration would entail the acceptance of certain undemon-' 
strable principles. It would entail, for example, acceptance 
of the laws of logic and of the processes of inference 
and deduction, the truth and legitimacy of which are 
intuitively perceived.^ But the acceptance of these laws, 
the performance of these processes, are common to all 
normally intelligent human beings. Similarly with science; 
if I wish to show that H2O is the chemical formula for 
water, I have opily to associate two parts of hydrogen and 
one of oxygen, to demonstrate to anybody who cares to 

* 4 Sec my Guide to PAilosophy, Chapter V, for an account of undemon- 
strable logical laws. 
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(Question it the truth of the formula. In other words, I can 
verify a scientific assertion by experiment. But the answers 
to ethical questions can neither be logically demonstrated 
nor experimentally verified. 

In the absence of both proof and verification, it is always 
possible to represent any answer that may be given to 
ethical questions as the expression of a purely personal 
taste. 

(2) T?^at Ethical QjjESTioNS Overlap. From an 
examination of the questions mentioned above it will be 
be seen that they overlap, in the sense that the answer to 
any one of them would entail answers to at least some of 
the others. If, for example, we answer the question, “what 
is it that makes an action right?” by saying “its conse¬ 
quences”, we shall by implication have excluded the 
answer that by a right action we mean one that wins 
the approval of the moral sense. For an action whose 
consequences are good is often disapproved of by the 
moral sense, at any rate at the time, and vice versa. 

If, again, we hold that there is one ultimate good and 
only one, and we identify this one ultimate good with 
happiness, we shall by implication have answered the 
question, “what is the basis of moral obligation?”, for* 
we should surely be morally obliged to promote what is 
good, and if good is happiness and only happiness, it 
becomes our duty, it becomes, indeed, our sole duty, 
to promote happiness. Thus we shall have derived the 
notion of moral obligation from the notion of good. Alter¬ 
natively, we may say that the only thing that is ulti¬ 
mately good is to do our duty, in which case the notion 
of good will be derivable from that of moral obligation. 

From these examples it will be seen that the overlap 
between ethical questions is considerable; so considerable 
that, if we could agree as to the central problem of ethics 
and suggest an answer to that, it would probably be found 
that it brought with it answers to all the other problems 
in its train. But it is precisely upon this question, the 
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question of the central problem of ethics, that pliilosophers 
differ most. Whereas the Greeks, for example, held that 
the basic notion of ethics v.ms good, or the Good, and 
deduced, therefore, that the main problem ethics 
was to discover tlje Good, Kant iit*J othei eighteenth 
century writers held that the basic notion of ethics was 
that of moral obligation, and that the main problem of 
ethics was to discover its ground or source. 

(3) That it is Diivigult to f.eep F/THIcal Q^uestions 
Distinct, In spite of overlappiiigj the r epositor is bound, 
so far as he can, ai the inteie‘:ts of clarity to treat the 
various questions which 1 have mentioned as if tl^cy we.e 
distinct. He cannot, it is obvious, wiite about everything 
at once, and even if in the end it is found that all the 
questions which I have cited are different ;upects or forms 
of the same question, it is necessary to begin by treating 
them as though they were separate questions. Fhe neces¬ 
sity will be apparent, if we take two ethical questions 
which seem at first sight to be closely allied—the question 
of the meaning of a right action, and the question ol 
the standard to whicli we should refer when we want to 
know whether a particular action is right. That the 
Question, “what do we mean by calling an action right?” 
is different from the question, “how do we come to know 
or recognize that an action is right? ”, that the question of 
meaning is, in other words, different from that of standard 
or criterion, can be shown by the following example. Let 
us consider the proposition “the train leaves King’s 
Cross at 10 a.m. for Edinburgh,” which proposition we 
will assume to be tme. Then the meaning of the pro¬ 
position is that there is a complex, physical fact which 
the sentence used in the enunciation of the proposition 
expresses. The complex, physical fact is one that we may 
loosely describe by saying that a railway engine with 
carriages attached to it begins at a certain point of time 
to alter its position in space, although the complete descrip¬ 
tion of all that we mean when we enunciate this proposition 
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would fill several volumes. But I am led to believe that 
the proposition is true as the result of looking up the train 
in a time-table^ and I come to know that it is true by being 
at King’s Cross and seeing the Edinburgh train leave the 
platform at 10 a.m. In other words, what I mean by saying 
of a thing that it is of a certain sort, by saying, for example, 
of an action that it is right, is one thing; the way iiv which 
I come to know that the thing is of that sort, is another. 
Clearly, then, the answer to the question, “what do I mean 
by sayi**g that an action is right?” is wholly different from 
the answer to the question, “how am I led to recognize 
that the action is right?” And the answer to the question, 
“how am I led to recognize that an action is right?”, is 
again different from the answer to the question, “to what 
standard ought I to appeal in order to establish the fact 
of its rightness?” 

By similar methods it could, I think, be shown that all 
the groups of questions which I enunciated above are, at 
least ptima facie; distinct groups. At any rate, when the 
subject matter is as complex and confusing as that of 
ethics, everything is to be gained by treating them as if 
they were distinct. Yet so to treat them is in practice ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult. Setting out to discuss the criterion or 
standard of rightness, the philosopher is disconcerted to 
find that he is in fact discussing the meaning of a right 
action, while enquiries into the nature of moral virtue are 
apt to transform themselves into speculations upon the nature 
of all kinds of good, aesthetic and intellectual as well as 
moral. If we are to think clearly it is essential that we should 
know precisely what it is that we arc trying to think about, 
and this tendency on the part of the object of one’s thought 
to turn into some allied, but slightly different, object, makes 
thinking clearly on the subject of ethics certainly no less 
difficult than jinking clearly in any other sphere. 

(4) That the Meanings Attributed to Words Used 
IN Ethical 'Discussion often Beg the Questions Dis¬ 
cussed. The requirement of clear thinking also demands 
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that, when there is a discussion about ethics, both parties 
to the discussion should be concerned to find answers to 
the same questions. If they are not the same questions, 
the fact that they are different should be recopfnized. 
Membei's of opposed schools of* ethical incoxy in other 
words, do well to make certar that they are actually, as 
they believe themselves to be, giving different answers 
to the same questions and are not in fact ansv/enng dif¬ 
ferent questions. I emphasize the point because ethical 
controversialists have frequently been coiicerncd with 
different questions without being aware of the fact. To 
take an example, ti?e controversy between utilitarians and 
intuitioriists appears to be a controversy as to the answers 
which ought to be given to such questions as “what is the 
meaning of ought and “what is the criterion of morality?'* 
In fact, however, it is not difficult to show that on a number 
of matters at issue between the two schools, the questions 
which the utilitarians were seeking to answer were different 
from those which concerned the iniuitionists. Thus the 
controversy was one which could not, in the nature of 
things, be settled;, since the two parties were making 
assertions and passing judgments about different things, 
were, as a logician would say, applying predicates to 
different subjects, without being aware of the fact. 

Clear thinking further demands that the words v/hich 
the thinker uses to express his thought should be used 
always in the same sense, and further that he who seeks 
to understand the thought should know what that sense 
is. The requirement seems obvious enough, yet there is 
none in ethics with which it is more difficult to comply. 
For this difficulty there is a good reason. The reader 
.will have noticed that I have frequently in the foregoing 
discussion made use of such words as “good**, “right** 
and “moral obligation*’. These words are obviously of 
fundamental importance, and it is obvious, too, that they 
must continually recur in any discussion of ethical questions. 
Nevertheless, I have made no attempt to define them. 
Is not this, it may be asked, a culpable oversight on the 
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part of the writer.’^ It is certainly not an oversight, and 
I doubt whether it is culpable; for it is extremely difficult 
to see how it is to be avoided. 

There are two reasons why words such as those w^hich 
I have just cited cannot be defined, at any rate at the 
beginning of an enquiry. Of these the first will be given 
here; the second falls into place more conveniently in a 
later discussion.^ The first reason is that the meaning 
that one assigns to such general terms as “good’* and 
'right” is determined, as is one’s view as to what arc 
the central questions of ethics, by one’s general ethical 
position. If, for example, one is a utilitarian, one holds 
that a right action is one that has the best possible conse¬ 
quences ; if an intuitionist, that it is one of which a special 
and unique faculty, sometimes known as conscience, 
sometimes as the moral sense, approves. If one takes an 
objectivist view of ethics, one holds that the word “good” 
stands for an ultimate principle which is a real and in¬ 
dependent factor in the universe, recognized but not created 
by the mind of man; if a subjectivist, that “good ” is merely 
the name with which human beings seek to dignify the 
things and institutions of which they happen to approve, 
and to encourage the performance of actions which are 
to their advantage. The difficulty is, then, that, while 
the meanings of the terms used in ethical discussion vary 
with the conclusions reached by the discussion, the terms 
must be used in order that the conclusions may be 
reached. Even, then, when the two parties to a controversy 
about ethics arc not concerned with different subjects, 
and are not, without being aware of the fact, giving answers 
to different questions, it is exceedingly difficult for them 
to employ words in senses which do not beg the questions 
which the words are being used to discuss. For the meaning 
which a word such as “right” or “good” is used in ethical 
discussion to express, can only be its legitimate meaning, 
if the conclusions of the discussion are valid. Similarly, 
the conclusions of the discussion are only valid, if the terms 
^ See below, pp. 166--171. 
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used in rqachlag them have been employed in a legitimate 
sense. Thus, ethical aigumcnts tend to be circular because 
their conclusions can only be reached if words are used 
in a certain way, while it is only if the conclusions arc true 
that. the words may be legitimate*; used . i the sense 
required to reach them. 

'Fhese circles can, in the writer s opiniou, only be 
broken, if we arc p^epa^ed tO concede thru di‘:cus^tons 
on ethics must in the last resort pas? into realm.^ where 
results, not being reached by reason, rannot he rational/ 
demonstrated. In other words the uhin^ate basis of ethics 
is, in my view, intuitional and not latiorial. The life of 
man is very various, and reason, though it is our sinest 
guide, is not our only one. Man imagines as well as 
experiences; guesses as w^ell as knows; intuits as w-^ell as 
reasons. It may \vel! be the case that judgments ol ultimate 
valuation, v/hich seek to prescribe what is beautiful, what 
is good and what is right, are made by a faculty tliat 
operates above the humdrum pedestrian levels upon which 
reason functions. This view, which is in part a personal 
one, will be developed in a later chapter.' 

(5) The Difficulty of Dei imitation. Ethics and 
Psychology. A fifth difiiculty is that of delimiting the 
boundaries of ethics. That ethics is, or can be, closely 
interlocked with politics we have already seen. I'his inter¬ 
locking is, I think, inevitable, and will remain so, until 
some form of political Utopia has been achieved in which 
the State can be rcleg/ited to the background of men’s 
lives as an organization which, n.cccssary for the main¬ 
tenance of the minimum conditions of order and security , 
which alone render possible the pursuit of the good life, 
lies outside the range of their conscious interests. Until 
that consummation is reached, politics must remain in¬ 
dissolubly bound up with ethics. But it is not politics alone 
which encroach upon the sphere of ethics; there is also 
psychology. The subject matter of ethics clearly includes 
' See Chapter XII, pp. 436-438. 
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human consciousness. Some writers hold that nothing is 
either good or bad except states of consciousness, and that 
a world without consciousness would be a world without 
ethics. However this may be, it is clear that the moral 
judgments passed by individuals, their valuations of 
good and bad, the temptations to which they are exposed, 
and the moral conflicts through which they pass, are facts 
with which ethics is intimately concerned. All these facts 
are mental facts; they are events which take place in 
human minds. Now psychology is the science which 
takes for its province the human mind. To the psychologist 
all mental events are of interest. They constitute, indeed, 
his especial and peculiar concern and among them, there¬ 
fore, are included those events which also form part of 
the subject matter of ethics. How, then, is ethics to be dis¬ 
tinguished from psychology? 

The line of demarcation which is usually drawn is as 
follows. The purpose of psychology, it is said, is to examine 
and to classify all mental events without seeking to assess 
their value. It is enough for a psychologist that a mental 
event should occur; he is not concerned to ask whether it 
ought to occur or whether, when either of two mental 
events might have occurred, it is better that one should 
have done so than the other. Now it is precisely with the 
issues raised by the words “ought” and “better” that 
ethics is concerned. Ethics does not, in other words, merely 
register and explore states of consciousness; it assesses them, 
affirming as a result of its assessment that some are more 
desirable than others; that some ought to occur, and that 
others ought not to occur. Ethics is thus committed, as 
psychology is not, to the task of trying to give some mean¬ 
ing to such words as “ought” and “desirable”. 

An analogy may help to elucidate the point. There are 
at least two ways in which we can give an account of a 
picture; there is the way of the scientist, and the way of 
the art critic. The scientist will analyse the matter of 
which the picture is composed, resolving its paint and 
canvas into their chemical compounds and elements, 
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and, if he is a physicist, enumerating the atomic con¬ 
stituents of the elements. In so far as the word “good’* 
can from his point of view be said to have any meaning 
at all, one picture is as “good"' as another. The art critic, 
however, concerning himself with thr ;sestht ic qualities 
of the picture, will pronounce one picture to be better 
than another in point of sesthetic inerit. Ihus the art 
critic measures and a^sign^ marks for merit, whereas the 
scientist merely investigates and analyses. But what the 
ethical philosopher is judging about when he assesMJS 
states of consciousness from the point of view of their good¬ 
ness or badness, is different from the object of the psycho¬ 
logist’s enquiry, when he analyses states of consciousness. 

The ethical philosopher approaches actions and states of 
consciousness in the way in which the art critic approaches 
pictures, while the psychologist’s approach is that of the 
scientist. Ethics and aesthetics are for this reason sometimes 
called “normative”, that is to say, measuring studies. 

Metaphysics and T'heology. Metaphysics and theo¬ 
logy are two branches of study, or if, in the case of th? 
latter, the term knowledge be preferred, of knowledge, 
which also encroach upon the sphere of ethics. Meta¬ 
physics is concerned with the nature of the universe as a 
'whole. Is there, the metaphysician asks, a world of reality 
which underlies the familiar, everyday world known to 
us by means of our senses, and is the familiar, everyday 
world an aspect of this reality? If, as many metaphysicians 
have thought, this is in fact the case, then the familiar 
world will derive the features which wc discern'in it 
from the real world which underlies and informs it. Another 
question which metaphysics discusses is that of cosmic 
purpose. Can the universe as a whole be said to have a 
purpose? If so, what part, if any, have wc to play in its 
promotion? Further, in what terms is the purpose to be 
conceived? As a greater moral perfection? A higher 
degree of consciousness? Or a more intimate communion 
with God? It is clear that the answers which we give 
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to these and similar questions will have a profound cnccl 
upon our ethical views. If, for example, we hold that 
there is a reality underlying the familiar world, that the 
familiar world expresses this reality and that this reality 
is in some important sense good, then it will follow that 
the features which even the familiar world exhibits must 
be ethically admirable, and that evil is in some sense 
illusory. It will also follow that men should try to penetrate 
beneath the surface woild of appearance to the realitytvhich 
underlies it; it will be their duty, in other words, to try 
to knov/ what the Greeks called the Good. From this 
duty all others will be derivable. If, again, we hold that the 
universe is not only changing but evolving, and that its 
evolution is inspired by a principle which is also a purpose, 
or which is imbued by a purpose, it will follow that our 
conduct should be such as to promote that purpose. 

Theology gives point and precision to the duties which 
metaphysics leaves vague. If we may assume that there 
is a God, that He is the creator of the familiar, everyday 
world, that He is all-good and all-powerful, and that He 
has bestowed upon us the gift of freewill, then an obligation 
to use that gift in a particular way will clearly arise. P'or 
it will be our duty, given the theological assiimpiion, 
to act in such a way as to pl(*ase God, and it will be our 
duty also to try to know Him and to try to love Him. 
From these primary duties certain derivative duties 
touching our conduct towards our neighbours will tbllow. 

It is not too much to say that, granted assumptions of 
this kind, the whole conduct, of a man’s life is, or at itny 
rate should be, determined by the corollaries that follow 
from them. What, in the last resort, w^e ought to do and 
the reason why we ongltt to do it can on this assumption 
only be determined by reference to another plane of 
existence and the Divine Being who dwells upon it. As the 
philosophers put it, ethics derives both its content (what 
we ought to do) and its authority (why we ought to do it) 
from theology. Many ethical writers have, indeed, main¬ 
tained that in the absence of theological assumptions 
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cnJightened selfishness •‘vould be the only intelligible 
rule of conduct, and that the conception of ethics as a 
normative study conccmcd to assess the :ighfness and 
wrongness of actions and to show ' , e sh'’ id do our 
duty would be inadnussible. 

It will be seen from the foregoi.ig tha^ the oveilap ‘X tween 
ethics and other branches ( feT'quiry, notahlv psycholofry, 
metaphysics and tlieoiogy, is extensive. As a resuii. it is 
difficult to obtain ag, cement as to where the boundaric'? 
of ethics should be drawn. The fact that the sphere of 
ethics is without either an agreed cenue or an agreed 
circumference does not conduce to ease cd exposidon. All 
that 1 can hope to do is to give soiiiC accouiii; of t’ c main 
projjlems w^hich ethical writers have in fact discussed, and 
to indicate some of the conclusions whicii they have reached 
in regard to them. 

Framework of Ensuing Exposition. The problems of 
ethics are so numerous, the methods of treatment so 
various, and the overlap between the variouj: problems 
of ethics and betw^ecn tb^se problems and cognate problems 
w'hich lie outside the sphere of ethics prope r so extensive, 
that the question of arrangement presents more tiian \isual 
difficulty. I'hc form of arrangement which I have decided 
to adopt is as follows. I propose to divide ethical theories 
into four main categories. 

(i) Intuitionist and Utilitarian Tiie‘)kies. To tlie first 
two categories I have asisigned what aie called nituitionist 
and utilitarian theories. These two groups of theories differ 
primarily in regard to the answer they give to the ^esiion, 
w^hat is the meaning of the word ** rightwhen it Is applied 
to actions, characters and institutions. A right action may 
be defined as one which possesses certain intrinsic char¬ 
acteristics, in^ virtue of which it evokes or should evoke 
in a person contemplating the action a certain psycho¬ 
logical condition, a condition which we may describe as 
that of moral approval. When I speak of the intrinsic 
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characteristics of actions, I mean those which they possess 
in their own right independently of their relations to any 
other thing or action, or to all other things or actions. 
An intrinsic characteristic is, in short, that which the 
action possesses in virtue of the. fact that it is itself, 
lacking which it would not be itself. I do not wish to suggest 
by this definition that actions do have intrinsic charac¬ 
teristics. My piupose is only to indicate what would be 
meant by the expression “intrinsic characteristics’* if, 
indeed, there were such things. Just as the characteristic 
of being right may be intrinsic, so also may that of being 
wrong. Thus the act of telling a lie may be regarded as 
one which possesses the intrinsic characteristic of being 
wrong; since it is wrong it ought, the writer who main¬ 
tains that actions possess intrinsic characteristics would 
say, to evoke in a properly constituted mind a reaction 
of moral disapproval. We do not, he might add, need to 
ask ourselves why lying is wrong; we know immediately 
and intuitively that it is so, just as we know immediately 
and intuitively that a particular smell is bad. Thus the 
definition of a right action as one which possesses certain 
intrinsic characteristics, and the definition of it as one 
which provokes a certain reaction in a properly con¬ 
stituted mind, namely, a feeling of approval by the moral 
sense, tend to result in the same kind of ethical theory, 
a theory to which we shall give the name of intuitionist. 

Utilitarianism defines the rightness of actions by refer¬ 
ence to the consequences which tliey produce. The criterion 
of a right action is for a utilitarian to be found not in any 
intrinsic characteristic of the action, nor in any sentiment 
of moral approval evoked by it in any person or body of 
persons, l)ut in certain facts, namely, those facts which are 
the actual results which follow from the action; if the 
results are the best possible in the circumstances, the 
action is right. The utilitarian is thus committed to a dis¬ 
cussion of the meaning of the words “good** and “best**. 
The chief difference between these two, groups of theories 
is that while Intuitionism conceives “right** as an ultimate 
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notion, Utilitarianism defines “Hght'’ with reference to 
something else, namely, its ability to promote “good**. 
This, then, is our first distinction, the distinction between 
Intuitionism and Utilitarianism. 

(2) Subjectivist akd Object, vist Theorif^. There is a 
second distinction which cuts across the first, a distinction 
between objectivist nnd subjectivist ethical theorit^s. 7 he 
words “objective** i.nd “subjective*', Vi^hich constancy 
occur in philosophical discussion, are used in so many 
and in such ambiguous senses that it is worth while to 
pause for a moment in order to try to make clear the 
senses in which they may be used with some degree ot 
precision. A subjective judgment we will define as a judg¬ 
ment to the effect that the experience of the person making 
the judgment is being modified in a certain way—in other 
words, that something is happening in or to “the subject 
An objective judgment we wdll define as a judgment to 
the effect that the world external to the person judging 
is characterized by a certain quality. Whether there can 
be objective judgments in the sense defined may be a 
matter of controversy. But, if there are such judgments, 
we shall understand them to assert that the world is being, 
has been, or will be characterized by such and such a 
quality. 

Examples of Subjective Judgments. Now most people 
would be inclined to say that prima facie some judgments 
are subjective, some objective. If X judges “these goose¬ 
berries are sour**, while Y judges “these gooseberries are 
sweet’*, most people would say that w^hat X and Y are 
in fact judging about is not some quality which is char¬ 
acterizing or is possessed by the gooseberries, but the 
effects produced by the gooseberries on their respective 
palates. The palates being different, the effects produced 
arc different, and, as a consequence, the qualities of the 
experiences of X and Y are different. Hence the judgment 
“these gooseberries are sour** does not contradict the 
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judgment “these gooseberries are sweet”, since each of 
the judgments is about something different. The two 
judgments are, therefore, according to the definition given 
above, subjective judgments. Again, most people would 
say, although not perhaps with the same degree of con¬ 
viction, that the two judgments “the colour of the sea is 
now blue” and “the colour of the sea is now green” are 
subjective, since what they refer to is not some quality, 
namely, blueness or greenness, which is characterizing the 
sea, but the effects produced by the sea (or, to be scientifi¬ 
cally precise, by the light waves proceeding from the place 
where the sea is) upon the respective retinas of the two 
persons making the judgments. These effects are complex 
effects, to which the conditions^ of light, the respective 
positions of observation, and the different characteristics 
of the retinas and general visual apparatus of the persons 
in question all contribute. For example, one of the two 
persons might be colour-blind, so that the colour of the 
sea would appear differently to him and to a person of 
of normal vision. Because these complex physical and 
physiological conditions are different, so too, it might be 
said, are the experiences of the persons judging. 

I say that the degree of conviction in this case would 
probably be less than in the case of experiences originating 
in the palate, for the reason that there is a general pre¬ 
supposition to the effect that the colour of things really 
Belongs to them in some sense in which their tastes, for 
example, whether they are sweet or whether they are 
sour, do not. Many of those who have some acquaintance 
with idealist argtrments^ would, however, be inclined to 
deny that things really possess colour, and would, there¬ 
fore, class the judgments “the sea is now blue” and “the 
sea is now green” as subjective in fact, if not in form. 
They would, that is to say, maintain that the only state¬ 
ments involving colour that we are really entitled to make 
are such statements as, “the sea looks blue to tne'\ or “the 

^ See my Guide to Philosophy^ Chapters I and IT, for an account of 
these. 
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sea gives me an experience of blueness' \ and ' the sea looks 
green to me” or “the sea geves me an experience of greenness 
statements which are subjective in jbrin as well as in fact. 

Examples of Objective Judgments. \i the .i:h< r end 
of the scale we may, '\s cxampi ^j oi prima facie objective 
judgments, instance niadicmatical judgments. When some¬ 
body judges that c -5, or aiat 7 x 7--49, ije ’s pet*, 
porting to make an assertion about the ""^-hitions tha<. hold 
between numbers. He would not ordin irily b<i taken to 
mean, “I am so constituted th^ t 1 happen to think that 
3+2 ~ 5, but somebe dy difl'erenfly comtituted is perfectly 
entitlec! to assert that 3 I 2- 6”. He means, and would 
be normally understood to mean, that anybody who 
thinks that 34-2—6 is simply w'long, and that this is w'hat 
he means any schoolboy who took advantage of the 
undeniable subjectivity of many judgments to assert his 
inalienable right to maintain that. 342 does equal 6, would 
very quickly discover to his cost. 

Another example of a prima facie objeclive judgment 
would be a judgment about the temperature of a room. 
If I say ''the temperature of this room is 75'' Fahrenheit*’, 
most people would hold that my judgment admits of being 
either right or wrong in a sense in which the judginent 
"this room seems to me to be unduly hot **, or alternatively 
"unduly cold”, does not admit of being either right or 
wrong. The first judgment, in other words, purports to 
say something about the conditions prevailing in the 
room, the second about my personal reactions to these 
conditions. It may, of course, be tlie case—ii almost always 
is the case—that psychological or physiological conditions 
prevailing in me determine what judgment I shall pass 
about the temperature of the room, if, for example, I 
have recently emerged from a hothouse, I shall probably 
judge it to be lower than I should, if I eaicred it from a 
refrigerator. But, although subjective conditions may 
determine the precise judgment that I actually do pass, 
they do not prevent the Judgment from being at least in 

Fm 
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intention an objective one, of being, that is to say, a 
judgment which purports to assert something about certain 
conditions which are existing in the world independently 
both of me and of the judgment, and most people would 
say that, since the temperature of the room can be 
measured by a thermometer, there is a perfectly precise 
sense in which a judgment to the effect that it is so and so 
would be objective and right, while another judgment to 
the effect that it is something else would be objective 
and wrong. Moreover, one judgment would also be said 
to be more nearly right than another, if it was nearer to 
the thermometer reading. 

In some cases a prima facie objective judgment would 
appear to shade into a prima /anV subjective judgment and 
vice versa. If I am standing on a railway bridge and looking 
down at the railway lines immediately below me, I shall 
judge “these rails are parallel*’. If I look as far as I can 
along the track,. I shall notice that the lines appear to 
converge. Now this apparent convergence I believe to 
be what I call an optical illusion. Hence,' while I should 
describe the judgment “these railway lines are parallel’* 
as an objective judgment, I should regard the judgment 
“these railway lines converge at a certain distance along 
the track” as subjective. Yet the lines to which the two 
judgments purport to refer aie the same lines, and there 
must, presumably, be a point somewhere along the track 
at which the objective judgment ceases to be made and is 
superseded by the subjective judgment. 

Subjectivity and Objectivity in Ethics. Now the 
sort of question which ethics discusses raises at once this 
issue between subjectivity and objectivity. Let us suppose 
that I make some such assertion as “this action is right”, 
“that man’s characW is good”, “to save the child at the 
risk of his own life was clearly his duty”, then, the question 
immediately arises, do such judgments refer to and make 
^statements about some intrinsic quality possessed by the 
action, or character or duty under judgment, or do they 
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merely report ihe subjective opinions of myself, the 
judge. On the first assumption, actions, characters and 
duties will ]^ossess a quality wtdeh we will provisionally 
call their rightnesji, just as truly as a chessboanl por^s^^sses 
the quality of squarcf^ess. On the second assumption, 
there will be no difference m point of meaning between 
the judgments ‘‘this is a '‘ight action ' and “this :s an 
action of which I to approve^', since thoagh ihc 

first is objective in fc*'m, both vtre subi^ ctive in tact. The 
two judgments are, in fact, on the *iubjcctivist view, merely 
saying the same thing in diffcroiit ways. On this view, then, 
the opinion on moral issues of the criminal or the nadman 
is entitled to as much respiect as that of the saint whose 
goodness the world universally recognizes. For neither the 
criminal nor the saint has really succeeded in telling us 
anything about the moral quality of the acti^>n or character 
or duty which he purports to be judging; each ha?: only 
reported his own personal experience. 

Subjective schools of thought are very common in 
ethics. In ancient Athens there were already sceptics who 
denied that there were any standards which prescribed 
what was good or ri^rht for everybody, and insisted that 
the terms ^‘good” and “right"* had no meaning in 
themselves. There were only, they maintained, the 
opinions of individual men and women as to what they 
in fact judged it best to value and to pursue. It is a matter 
of common observation to-day that most people accept 
the subjective view, at any^^ rate so long as it conduces to 
their advantage, although if it is turned against them by 
others, they are apt to fall back upon the assumption of 
absolute standards and to declare their opponents to be 
wrong or immoral by these standards. 

Naturalistic Theories. A view which is ethically 
subjectivist in type is one which has been popularized by 
anthropology. According to this view, it is not the opinion 
of any particular individual, for example, the agent who 
performs the action, which determines its rightness or 
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wrongness, but that of the society to whicli he belongs; 
or, it may he of the primitive society from which the 
society to which he belongs has developed. Things which 
were found to be expedient by our ancestors were called 
good by them because they were expedient. "ITius a tradition 
arose that certain things were good merely because ot^er 
a considerable period people had agreed to call them so. 
This tradition b(.c?-me in course of time so ingrained in 
the consciousness of llie race that presently it began to 
appear as an inherited instinct. I’his inherited instinct 
we call conscience, f'hus when conscience functions 
telling us that action X is right or action Y wrong, 
character X good or character Y bad, what it really 
means is that X-like actions and characters were found to 
be to the advantage, Y-like actions and characters to the 
disadvantage, of the societies from which our own has 
developed. On this view, then, X and Y do not possess 
any objective ethical characteristics of their own. Hence, 
in judging them to be right and wrong, wc are judging 
only that certain persons or classes of persons entertain 
or (jnce entertained certain feelings of approval and 
disapproval in regard to tliein.' 

A Fourfold Division. Let us now apply this dis¬ 
tinction between subjective and objective theories to our 
first grouping of ethical theories into intuitionist and utili¬ 
tarian. The subjective-objective distinction is clearly 
applicable to theories belonging to both groups. Intui¬ 
tionist theories which affirm that actions arc right and 
things are good apart from their consequences may mean 
that they are right and good in themselves, independently 
of what any person or body of persons thinks, or has 
once thought about them, or that they are right and 
good only because people think or have thought them 
to be so. In the first case, actions will be approved because 
they are seen to be moral; in the second, to say of them 
that they are moral will mean merely that they are 
^ See Chapter X, pp. 373-376 for a development of this view. 
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approved. Theoi of the first type may be called oljjectivc- 
intuitionist theories; of the second, subjcctivc-intuitiorust 
theories. Similarly with utilitarian theories. A right action, 
says the utilitarian, is one ’A^brch has the best con.se«iiieTK'es; 
but “best” may be interpreted object r. !y, to ajeini ti.at 
what is “be.>t'” is what it is indrpend mlly of any opinion 
that any person oi body of persoiiS may entertain in regard 
to it, or ‘'best*’ be interpreted subjectively h me ni 
that what; is “ best ” i* “ bestonly beoense ar'd in Sf/ "ar as 
people dosdre or approve of it. To sayo" const'pionces then: 
they arc the best:” v.iil :i*eain on this ho'ter '/iew, merely 
that they have obtahied more approved, or grabfied more 
desires ij» all or most of a paiiiculav class of people than 
the consequences w.nich ^vould have follovsTd any alter¬ 
native action that was open to the agent. 

In the succeeding Chapters, I shall brieRv outitne some 
of the representative theorics^in each of these four groi?p.s, 
namely, objeotive-intuitionist, objvccive-utditiiian, sub¬ 
jective utilitarian and subjective inbiidonist in the order 
named. 

A Preliminary Doubt. Before, howcvei, I can embark 
on the task of cx[)Csv(ion, liicr'' is a preliminary <ioubt 
to be disposed oh < »r rather, since it cannoi l)e dispo.S'd of 
at any rate in thi'? book, to be acknowledged. There is a 
point of view which insists that waiting and discussion 
about ethics is iLaially, if not always meaningless, and can¬ 
not, therefore, be fruitful. If this point of view could be 
successfully maintained, a great part of v/hat ibllows would 
not need to be v/ritten. 

This point of view is in essence as follow's. Our viesvs 
about ethical matters may be valid, but they are strictly 
incommunicable, for, although wc may know \diat is 
right and good, we cannot define or give an account of our 
knowledge. The subject matter of ethics in fact is not to 
be talked or wiitten about; it is rather in the nature of an 
experience, unique and incommunicable, to be enjoyed. 
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Ethical Nihilism. It is important to distinguish this 
view from the purely, sceptical attitude to ethics which 
underlies the group of theories that I have termed sub¬ 
jective intuitionist. This attitude is one which in the last 
resort denies validity to ethical notions, and may thus 
be called ethical Nihilism. There, is nothing good or evil 
in the world, it urges, but thinking makes it so, while the 
words right and wrong are merely the names with which 
men choose to dignify the things they happen to like or 
dislike. It follows that those conceptions with which ethics 
deals, the conceptions of right and duty and moral 
obligation and good, have no basis in the nature ol things, 
nor do they own any counterpart in the universe outside 
men’s minds. They are merely concepts which men have 
generated and projected for their comfort .and assurance 
upon the canvas of an ethically meaningless universe. 
For the universe itself, the ethical nihilist might continue, 
is ethically neutral: it contains no principles to guide our 
conduct, no Being to watch over our endeavours, no goals 
to reward our efforts. It is merely the hurrying of material 
endlessly, meaninglessly. This nihilistic attitude which 
underlies the theories to be considered in Chapter X has 
the effect, as I have already hinted, of robbing ethics of 
all validity and meaning; for, if the terms right and wrong 
have no meaning in themselves, it is meaningless to say 
that we ought to do the one and refrain horn the other; 
if good and evil are not factor;; in the universe ^^^hich 
exist independently of us, it is meaningkss to say that we 
ought to pursue the one and avoid the other. 

Ethical Silence. But the view which I now wish to 
consider is not ethical Nihilism. This view, which I propose 
to label “ethical Silence”, admits that ethical expressions 
have a meaning. It agrees, too, that it is not impossible 
that we may come to know what that meaning is; but we 
cannot, it asserts, communicate it. The reason for this 
conclusion, a conclusion which is' sometimes known as 
ethical Positivism, may be stated briefly as follows. All 
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ethical judgments are judgments of value. They are, in 
other words, judgments to the effect that so and so is 
desirable, or that so and so oiight to be done; desirable, 
that is to say, for its own sake, obligatorv just becauj?** there 
is moral obligation. To say that a thing is desirable for 
its own sake, or to say that i is ooligatory just because 
there is moral obligation, is to imply that no reason can 
be given for regarding It as desirable or as obligatory. 
Words commonly u:.ed to express the property of incom¬ 
municability which belongs to a truth of wfuch we 
are convinced but oui conviction of which we cannot 
communicate, which is a property of a fact that we 
know but our knowledge of which we cannot demon¬ 
strate, are “absolute’*, “ultimate** and “unique**. Now 
judgments to the effect that something is absolute, 
ultimate and unique are, it is said, entailed every time we 
make a statement involving an ethical term, and they 
arc entailed because the statement implies in the last 
resort the existence of this something. Let us suppose 
that we make a statement containing an ethical term, 
the statement that so and so is good. Now the word 
“good*' is usually employed in an instrumental sense; a 
thing called “good * is, that is to say, usually so called 
because it is “good"/or something. Thus poison gas is 
“ good *’ for keeping enemy infants permanently quiet; jem¬ 
mies are “good” for burglarious enterprises; bad men in 
hell are “good ** for keeping good men out of hell; Guinness 
is “good” for you, and so on. Let us consider what is 
entailed by any one such statement, quinine, we will 
say, is “good”. Good for what? Good for fever. Quinine 
helps, in other words, to reduce fever; but why reduce 
fever? Because fever is a disease. But why not be diseased? 
Because health is better than disease. Why is health better 
than disease? At this point we may refuse to answer; 
we just see, we may say, that health is better than disease, 
and that is alf there is to say about it. But in saying “we 
just see” health to be better than disease, we are absolving 
ourselves from the necessity of saying why we see it to be so. 
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We are denying^ in other words, that we can give reasons 
for what 'Sve just see^'. Or, we may try to give reasons; 
health, we may say, is better than disease because health 
inakes lor happiness, and disease for pain and misery. 
But why preler happiness to pain and misery? With this 
question we have reached the same point as before. We 
can either sisy that '‘we just see*' happiness to be pre¬ 
ferable—and most people would be prepared to make 
this judgment' -or we may take the argument a step further 
and try to give reasons lor preferring happiness. But if 
do this, we shall, sooner or later, reach the same point 
which we have already twice tried to stop, the point 
at Vi/'hich we cease to give reasons and fall back upon the 
assertion “we jusl see’’. Now' it is at this point that we are 
passing a judgment of absolute, ultimate, and unique 
va«ue; it is unicpie in the sense that no reasons can be 
given in defence of it, it is ultimate in the sense that no 
end of value is atlii tried beyond wiiat it is judged to be 
valuable, and it is absolute in the sense tliat it cannot be 
resolveii into, or deiived from any other judgment. 

Nature of Absolute Judgments. An analogy may here be 
of service. Let us suppose that i tn ikc the judgment, this 
curiaiu is red. I'ius judgment, loo, is absolute, ultimate 
and unique in the sense in which I have just claimed that 
judgments are absolute, uhhnaic and unique; for 
if 1 am asked wdiy I judge the cui taia to be red, ur what 
reason I have forjudging it to h‘ red, I can again give no 
answer. I can only say that 1 jrst see it to be so. No doubt 
it is true that 1 have r.(V'n taugiit to give the name of red 
to colours ol tiic [jarticuiar kind which 1 am now seeing 
—or, more correctly, to colours which give me the particular 
visual sensations which i am now experiencing —but for 
my implied judgment that this kind of colour which I 
am now seeing—or w^hich gives me the visual sensations 
which I am now experiencing—belongs to the class which 
I have been taught to call red, I can give no reasons at 
all. And since the reasons which we are accustomed to 
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give in support n any judgment usually take the form of 
saying how or why we came to make it (for example, if 
I make a judgment, that there will be a European 
war sometime during the next twenty years, and sornc- 
body asks me to defend the judgmer t 1 sha^ adduce 
reasons for my judgment derived fron a study of receni 
history, or an analysis of the contemporary interiiationai 
situation) tlnere is very little that i can say abo^^t ir.y 
judgment, this curtain is red. i cannot say why I think 
the curtain red, how i came to niake the ju igmera, or 
wliat are my reasons for tmnkii g it to be true. 

We are, it is said, in a similar case in regard to the ultimate 
judgments of value which underlie any statement of an 
ethical character. Are such statements, then, and arc the 
judgments which underlie them untrue? It dost*; not follow 
that they are; for in the case of many things which 
we know to be true, we can give no reasons for our know¬ 
ledge. As I have just pointed out, can knov/ that the 
proposition *‘this curtain is red'' is true, >vithout being able 
to give reasons for it, and in just the same way it may 
be the case that when we know that the proposition “'cruelty 
is evil*’ is true, we cannot give reasons for our knowledge. 
But because the reasons for such judgments are non¬ 
existent, or, if they exist, incommunicable, it docs not 
follow that the judgments are meaningless, or that 
their meaning is not understood. Whether it is undei- 
stood or not, depends upon whether the person to whom 
the judgment is addressed has at any time shared the 
experience which induced,the person judging to make it. 
Let me cite another analogy: wc will suppose that I 
have the toothache, but that you have never had it. What 
will be the effect upon you of my communication, *'1 
have the toothache**? You will no doubt understand with 
your reason that I am suffering some kind of pain, although, 
if you had never experienced pain of any kind, even the 
thought, ‘‘he is suffering pain”, would for you be largely 
devoid of meaning. But if, although you had had some 
pain you had never had the toothache, then the meaning 
Fi 
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of my statement, “I have the toothache'’, would be largely 
unintelligible, for there would be no bell, so to speak, in 
your consciousness upon which my words would strike 
and awaken answeriiig echoes of sympathetic experience. 
For our statements to one another are only intelligible to 
the extent that they are based upon a fund of experience 
common to the person making the statement and to the 
person to whom the statement is made, and in this case 
which I am now imagining, the case in which the pain of 
the toothache which I am experiencing refers to something 
which is outside the range of your experience, the statement 
‘ I have the toothache” would be unintelligible to you. It 
would be unintelligible, not because you failed to understand 
the meaning of the words 1 was using, but because you had 
never had an experience and consequently, therefore, had 
no memory of an experience, which would enable you to 
realize imaginatively what kind of sensations I was having. 

That There Cannot be a Science of Ethics. Now 
moral judgments would, it is said by the ethical positivists, 
be similarly meaningless, were it not that the person to 
whom they are addressed had himself participated in 
moral experience. In fact, however, all human beings, 
just because they are human, do ])ossess a moral sense 
and do, therefore, have moral experience. They are all, 
to take a particular case, sensible of tht? difference between 
the statements ‘T ought to do this” and ‘T would like 
to do this”, or “it would be expedient for me to do this”. 
If they were not sensible of this difference, they would not 
be fully human, just as a man lacking a rational intelli¬ 
gence’ would not be fully human. 

Therefore, it is argued, moral judgments do mean some¬ 
thing to us, because they arc based upon experiences which 
arc common to all mankind. These experiences are, how¬ 
ever, unique; there is, that is to say, no feeling which is 
in any way comparable to our feeling of “oughtness”, 
just as. there is no feeling which is in any way comparable 
to our feeling of toothache. And, because they are unique. 
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wc cannot say anything about therrij for to say something 
about them would be to describe them in terms of some¬ 
thing else, and to the extent ihat they are unique such 
a description would be a falsification. Not onh' are moral 
judgments unique; they are, the ethical positivist would 
assert, indefensible. We cannot, that is to say, in the last 
resort give reasons why we ought to do what we ought 
to do; we just see tliat vve ought to do it. Moral judgments 
cannot, therefore, be validly deduced from some premise 
which is more ultimate than the judgnicnt, since they are 
themselves ultimate, and, therefore, indelensible. Nor can 
we specify any end for the sake of which an action w^hich 
we seek to justify by the bestowal of moral approval ought 
to be done. For, if the judgment of moral approval is an 
ultimate judgment, to say that an act ought to be done, 
is to say that the act is its own sufficient justification. 
Therefore, although we both know the meaning of ethical 
judgments and tan communicate this meaning to those 
who have had some ethical experience, there cannot, it is 
said, be a science of ethics. We cannot, in other words, 
answer such questions as, “What is the origin of moral judg¬ 
ments? How is their authenticity to be recognized? In 
what is their justification to be found? Wc can, of course, 
say what a moral judgment is not^ distinguishing it from 
judgments of expediency, or judgments which are rationali¬ 
zations of individual likings and dislikings, but what it 
actually is in itself, we can say no more than we can 
say what colour is. Now the purpose of ethics as tradition¬ 
ally pursued has often, as pointed out at the beginning of 
the chapter, been conceived to consist in giving an account 
of moral judgments. What, ethical philosophers have asked, 
is their origin? What is their justification? By reference to 
what standard is their correctness or otherwise to be assessed ? 
If the ethical positivists are right, these are questions which 
cannot be answered. The conclusion is that although morality 
really is morality, and although we know what it is, a science 
or philosophy of morality is something which should not be 
sought, for the reason that it can never be found. 
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Professor Pritchard’s Views. Views of this kind were 
first put forward in modern times by Mr. H. A. 
Pritchard in a paper, which appeared in 1905, entitled 
Is Moral Philo:ophy Based on a Mistake ? Taking it for granted 
that some Ibrni of Intuitii>nism^ is correct, and pointing 
out that all ethical assertions involve some judgment of 
value, Pritt:hard ]:)roceeds to argue on behalf of conclusions 
not dissimilar from those which I have just indicated. It 
should be added that Pritchard's conclusions form an 
hitegral part of a general position, a position in regard to 
i.iie nature of knowledge. His etliical views may, however, 

1 airly be considered ou their own merits'. If they are right, 
most of what been said on the subject of ethics, though 
It nia> possess considerable psychological interest as 
indicating what particular people have held to be desirable 
Or obligatory, contributes little or nothing to the questions 
with which ethics has purported officially to deal. When 
philosophers speculate at large about the nature of the 
Cxood, or the basis of moral obligation, the results of 
their speculations idi us, if Pritcharefs view is right, a 
good deal about the philosophers hut very little about the 
(lood or about moral obligation. 

The A'ddior’s Position. For my part, I am inclined 
cO believe that this position is, if not nuc, at least reason¬ 
ably near the truth. I hold, that is to s ly, that the judgments 
upon which ethics /: 'd are imincdia:in the sense that 

they are not bascvl upc i other judgments, and ultimate 
in the sense tnat uic,y rire not mfer/ecl or deduced from 
premises which are mon' iundamental than themselves. 
I do not, therefore, wish to imply, as the exponents of the 
view which I have denominated ethical Silence seem to 
suggest, that there is nothing we can meaningfully say 
about ethics, or that, as they put it, there cannot be a 
science of ethics. Ethics, admittedly, does not, like logic, 
consist of propositions wffiich can be validly deduced 
from self-evident premises. We cannot, that is to say, 
^ See above, pp. 157, 158 and Chapter VI for an account of this view. 
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regard a particular situation in which we have to act as 
a premise, and then proceed to deduce from it the con¬ 
clusion, “this is what I ought to do”, in the way in which 
we can deduce a coiiclusicn in logic from prem^*.' y winch 
we take to be true. Nor, like science, dc'c.s ethics consist of a 
body of general laws v/hich are in^.-rred Iron* the behaviour 
of particular instances* We cannot, that is to say, regard 
a course of conduct which is right on a particular oo< 
as a ground for inferr-ng some genera] law to the effee'. 
that such a course ol conduct is always right. rh«':e 13, 
nevertheless, scope for reasoni»'g in cUtii >,. W'e can, ior 
example, use reasoning to discover w^hether the IrUiiitions 
which we are prepared to accept as valid are cens'suau. 
We can also use reasoning to discover wh u parlicuiar 
judgments can be truly asserted c n the ba: is of these intui¬ 
tions. This does not, it must be admitted, constieute a very 
ambitious programme for the ctlncal pi^iilosophcr. Its 
modesty has, however, the advantage oi’rendering it ensv 
for the present writer I0 resist the tern|.>taflon to incljalr 
in the chapters that follow an extended pcrsf)njo ceruri- 
bution. Confining myself so far as possible to the cx; 
of the views of others, I shall not, cxce{?t in oru^ 
attempt to intrude my owm. In Chapter XI I seek lo ^ 
from a standpoint not very different from the ouc just 
indicated, some of the results which have br u nsK lied 
by the ethical philosophers whose work has been sun eyed. 
On the basis of this assessment, I have ventured in 
Chapter XII to present a positive view of some ol’ the 
C(uestions discussed. I shalkhcre permit myself one o).>scr- 
vation only on the question raised at the beginning of 
the chapter, the question of the proper subject matter of 
ethics. 

The Proper Subject Matter of Ethics. I mentioned 
at I lie outset that a number of different problems have 
been propounded by different philosophers, for each of 
which it has been claimed by some philosopher or other 
that it constituted the central problem of ethics. Having 
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enumerated them, I pointed out that one's view as to 
which of them was, in fact, central depended upon one’s 
general ethical position. For my part, I doubt whether 
any of these questions should in fact be given a central 
position, partly because I doubt whether any of them a[re 
in fact answerable. I should, therefore, be inclined to assign 
to ethics as its main business the task not of obtaining new 
knowledge, but of clarifying knowledge thkt we already 
possess. If I am right, we all of us have certain moral 
intuitions, intuitions in regard to good and evil, right 
and wrong. It is not the study of ethics that provides 
us with these intuitions; it is not, that is to say, ethical 
speculation or reasoning, that tells us what is good, 
or informs us as to the difference between right and 
wrong; it is our own moral faculty. In so far as we lacked 
such a faculty, in so far as it failed to provide us with 
moral intuitions, wc should be lacking in respect of our 
full humanity. 

But though we all have ethical intuitions, they arc, in 
most of us, vague and unco-ordinated. In savages they 
assume curious forms; even among civilized persons they 
are often inconsistent, so that, if what X holds to be 
right in one connection really is right, it is impossible 
that what he holds to be right in another connection 
should also be really right. There is scope, then, for a 
study which will clarify and co-ordinate the knowledge 
which, if I am right, we already possess, so that we may 
come to realize more clearly than we do now what arc 
the nature and content of our moral consciousness. This 
task I conceive to be the main purpose of ethics. 

Books 

Chapters relating to the scope and subject matter of Ethics 
will be found in any treatise on the subjj^t. Good general books 
arc: 

StDOWiCK, Henry. Outlines of the History of Ethics. 

Muirhead, J, H. Elements of Ethics. 

Mackenzie, J. S. A Manual of Ethics. 

Field, G. C. Moral Theory. 



Chapter VI: OBJECTIVE 
INTUITIONISM. BUTLER 
AND KANT 

I The Moral Sense School 

Place of Conscience in Etlucs. Wc shall be con¬ 
cerned in this chapter with that * group .of ethical 
theories which I have called objective-intuitionis . The 
distinctive contentions of Objective-Intuitionism are that 
certain things are good, others bad, whether wc personally 
like them or not; certain things right, others wrong, 
whether we think them to be so or not. Most objective 
intuitionists would maintain that wc are endowed with a 
special faculty, conscience, or, as it is sometimes called, 
the moral sense, which, if we have been reasonably well 
trained and have reasonably good characters, tells us what 
things are good, what bad, what right and what wrong. 
I have deliberately stated the doctrine in its popular form 
because it is of all ethical doctrines the one which wins 
the widest popular acceptance. It is probable, indeed, 
that it represents the view which the plain man is in¬ 
stinctively inclined to adopt in regard to ethical questions, 
more often than any other ethical theory. The people 
who tell you that right is right and wrong wrong, and that 
all the arguing and cleverness in the world will -not make 
them any different are objective-intultionists. Christianity, 
too, lends its support to this view. Postulating the exist¬ 
ence of a faculty called conscience, sometimes identified 
with the voice of God, Christianity holds that it is by means 
of this faculty that the absolute and unanalysable judgments 
of right and wrong, in whose validity Objective Intui- 
tionism believes, arc made. Conscience, it is agreed, may 
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be trained and educated, and the developed moral judg¬ 
ment of the civilized man is, it would be conceded, more 
trustworthy in its deliverances than the primitive moral 
insight of the savage. But however civilized the person, 
however developed his conscience, its deliverances will, it 
is said, still takr the forii 3 of immediate, absolute, and 
unique judgments of right and wrong, the adjectives 
immediate, absolute and unique being used in the special 
senses described in the last chapter.^ 

i:\opular Support for Objective Intuitionism. Con¬ 
science functions in the popular view, which is also the 
Christian view, rather like a sixth sense, a sense which is 
set over the realm of morals, as the sense of hearing is 
set over the realm of sound, and the sense of smell over 
that of odours; and just as, to revert to an illustration 
aheady used, a man’s nose tells him which smells are 
pleasant and. which unpleasant, so his conscience, or moral 
sense, tells him which actions are right, which wrong. 
And just as against the deliverances of the nose there is 
no appeal just as for them there is no rational justification 

“lor We cannot say why a smell that we pronounce to 
be bad, is bad—so there is neither appeal against, nor, 
in the last resort, rational justification for, the deliverances 
of conscience. 

Those who take this view are accustomed to point to 
the fact that children and uneducated persons frequently 
and unhesitatingly pass moral judgmenls. Now it is, they 
say, absurd to suppose that the peasant woman who 
reproves the licence of the town, and the maid who 
condemns the promiscuity of her mistress, do so because 
they have reflected upon the probable social effects of 
sexual laxity, should it become widespread; that they 
have judged these effects to be Undesirable and, having 
done so, proceed to censure such individual cases of laxity 
as come under their notice as being liable to set an example 
which, if widely followed, would tend to produce the effects 
^ See Chapter V, pp. 1S7, x68. 
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in question. No such elaborate chain of reasoning is, it is 
argued, involved; all thpt has happened is that the mor^l 
sense of the peasant and the maid have instinctively and 
immediately reacted with judgment? of disapprobation 
to behaviour which an act of insight ha^ 'M:vcai i as wrong. 
Similarly, the child who reproves the action of another 
child in pulling the wings off jiics, has not necessarily at 
his disposal a stock of max'ms of the “kindness is better 
than cruelty’^ type, with which to back his reproof; he 
intuitively feels that it is wrong to make living things 
needlessly suffer. Some- -I am in this argument still 
following popular usage—push this line of thought even 
further, and claim for the uninstructed moral senses 
country people, or of the very young, a degree of immediate 
insight which has, they say, been lost by those who have 
become bemused by the sophistications of tlie intellect, 
or obscured in those who have succumbed to the artifi¬ 
cialities of civilized life. The moral sense, it is often said, 
comes to us from a supernatural source; it is only to be 
expected, therefore, that it should function with the greatest 
freedom and directness in the young, and in those who 
have not allowed themselves to be corrupted by th^ 
sophistries of this world. These latter reflections belong, 
it is true, rather to the realm of moralizing than to d at 
of popular morals; nor, intuitionists would admit, can the 
same degree of authority be claimed for them as for the 
popular tradition which testifies to the authority of con¬ 
science. This tradition which affirms that tliere is a moral 
sense, that it is unique, that its deliverances are absolute, and 
that they are our sole guide to morality, prescribing to us 
wliat things are right and what wrong, docs, it is urged, 
represent centuries of popular thinking about morals; it 
constitutes, in fact, a distillation of the common moral 
experience of mankind. It is not, in any event, to be 
lighdy dismissed, and the doctrine which treats the 
exist' nee and authority of the moVal sense as the key¬ 
stone of the structure of ethics—the doctrine, namely, 
of Objective-Intuitionism—has, in spite of the various 
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difficulties to which it is exposed, great claims upon oi^ 
consideration. I will now try to give some account of this 
doctrine. 

The English Intuitionists. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries a number of English writers advanced 
ethical theories which, assuming the validity of the moral 
consciousness, sought to do justice to its deliverances* 
Bishop Butler (1692-1752), Shaftesbury (1671-1713), 
Cumberland (1632-1719), Cudworth (1617-1688), Clarke, 
(1675-1729), Wollaston (1659-1724), Hutcheson (1694- 
i ';47), all embraced, in ore form or another, Objective- 
Intuitionism. Of these writers, Bishop Butler is consider¬ 
ably tlie most important. I propose, therefore, after a 
brief preliminary treatment of some of the writers just 
mentioned, to give some account of Butler's philosophy, 
and to follow this with an outline of the moral theory of Kant 
which, in spite of its difficulty, is perhaps the most cele¬ 
brated theory in the history of moral philosophy. The 
English objective-intuitionists mentioned above differ 
from one another chiefly in their views of the nature of 
the faculty by means of which moral differences are 
•Recognized and moral judgments passed. The general 
importance of this question and in particular its bearing 
upon the problem of free-will,^ 1 shall try to show in 
later chapters.^ For the moment I am concerned only 
with that form of Objective-Intuitionism which postulating 
a unique faculty, not specifically identified with reason, 
will, emotion or any other faculty, and usually known as 
‘^the moral senseregards it as the sole and undisputed 
source of our moral judgments. 

Writers of the Moral Sense School The term “moral 
sense" was actually first used by the ethical writer 
Hutcheson (1694-1747) in his SysUm of Moral Philosophy, 
How, he asked, do we come to have our notions of morality, 
and answered, in effect, very much as we come to have 

^See Chapter VII, pp. 267-271; and Chapter VIII, pp. 287-289 
and 311-313. 
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our notions of colour. We form the general idea of red, 
he maintained, from seeing particular instances of red 
objects, and then abstracting from them their common 
quality. Similarly, we form our general notion of right 
and wrong from perceiving particuliu situations which 
exhibit ethical qualities, whether good or bad, and tlicn 
abstracting the ethical qualities from the particular cases 
which happen to have exhibited them. And just as, in 
the case of red, a particular faculty, namely, the facuhy 
of vision, secs what Is red, so that, lacking the faculty, 
we should be without the notion of red, so, in the case 
of morals, a particular faculty, the faculty known as the 
moral sense, discerns the moral qualities which the world 
of men and things exhibits, so that, lacking that tacuity, 
we should be without moral conceptions. The faculty is 
defined as the moral sense of beauty in actions and 
affections, by which we perceive virtue or vice in our¬ 
selves or others”. It is implied that actions and situations 
arc right or wrong in themselves, that persons and char¬ 
acters arc virtuous and vicious, and that the moral sense 
tells us in regard to each particular one of them whether 
it is right or wrong. 

Thomas Clarke (1675-1729) took the same line, regard¬ 
ing our judgments of right and wrong and the moral 
obligation which they lay upon us to do the right and 
refrain from the wrong, as’'arising from and being related 
to essential differences in the nature of things. In developing 
this notion of essential djiffcrcnccs Clarke made use of 
an analogy based on physics and mathematics. There is 
in the physical world what he called a “mutual consist¬ 
ency” among things, that is to say, they “consist” together 
in such a way as to exhibit the workings of law. If every- 
, thing in the universe behaved purely individually and 
showed no likeness to the behaviour of anything else, the 
formulation of physical laws would, it is obvious, be impos¬ 
sible. But such purely individual behaviour is not found. 
Not only does icc which has been subjected to a certain 
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temperature melt, given the same conditions, it always melts 
at the same temperature, one example in the physical world 
thus behaving conformably with the behaviour of another 
like example. It is, therefore, Clarke pointed out, a char¬ 
acteristic ot things to behave lawfully. Mathematics, in 
fact, applies to them. Similarly in the moral sphere; some 
things, he maintained, are conformable with, or are fitted 
to, our will in a w'ay in which others are not. This .does 
nut mean simply that some things obey our wills and others 
thwart them. VVhat it does mean is that some things are 
such a:: our wills naturally prescribe to us; they are, in 
other words, such as %ve ought to do. These actions which 
our will naturally prescribes to us possess what Clarke 
called a certain fitness, and this fitness God has given to 
them in just the same way as He has given laws to 
nature. The laws of nature are immutable; so is moral 
fitness, whereby certain kinds of action are conformable 
with our wills. Now it is by means of the moral sense that 
we recognize in regard to actions that they are conform¬ 
able and such as it is fitting for us to will. 

II. BUTLER 

Butler’s Psychology. Statements such as those of 
Hutcheson and Clarke are, so far as concerns their form 
of presentation, little better than dogiaatisms. Such and 
such, these philosophers say, is the case; and, broadly 
speaking, they leave it at that, it is possible that they are 
right; it is also possible tliat, as I hinted in the last chapter, 
judgments to the effect that so and so is ultimately valuable, 
or that so and so ought to be done, cannot in the long run 
be defended. Nevertheless, there is considerably more to 
be said from the objective intuitionist point of view than 
has so far been suggested. For a more developed statement 
I turn to Bishop Butler (1692-1752). 

Butler’s avowed object is to make an inventory of the con¬ 
tents of the human mind. His point of view is in part 
ethical; he not only tells us what the various elements 
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in human psychology are, he also tells us what ought to be 
the relation between thexu. Nevertheless, the main trend 
of his work is psychological. Butler is an exceedingly acute 
thinker who states, as clearly perhaps as anybody has 
ever done, the mora^ principles which opvcvn -ne actions 
of decent people. In this respect hi"- ethical philosophy 
fulfils what I have suggested on a previous pa^e to be 
th^ main purpose of flhict,,! namely, that of analysing 
and clarifying our common moral experience. 

Butler divides human psychology into dnee main 
elements, just as Plato divides the soul into three fiarts. 
There is, fii'st, a set of passions or affections, examples of 
these, which w’e should low call impulses,, are anger, 
sexual desire, hunger, envy and malice. Each passion 
or impulse is concerned solely to obtain satisfaction for 
itself, irrespective of the needs of the rest of our n itures. 
Secondly, there arc two general principles or motives to 
action which Butler .calls respectively Benevolence and 
Self-love. Benevolence is a tendency which exists in all 
or most men to seek the greatest happiness of all without 
respect of persons; Self-love, which Butler often calls 
cool Self-love to emphasize its deliberative character, is 
a tendency to seek tin; greatest happiness ol‘ ourselves. 
Thirdly, there is Conscience, a supreme principle set in 
authority over the rest, wdiose function it is to determine 
to what extent the particular impulses may be indulged 
and the two general principles, Self-love and Benevolence, 
followed. 

Analogy Between Human Nature and a Watch. 
Like Plato, Butler identifies moral excellence not with, any 
one of these faculties or propensities, but with a certain 
relation between them. Each of our faculties is, he holds, 
in itself good;, how, indeed, could it be otherwise since 
God implanted them in us? But evil may arise through a 
wrong relationship between them; any one of them may 
function excessively or insufficiently or in the wrong way. 

^ See Copter V, p. 1 74. 
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In particular, one of the particular impulses may take 
the bit between its teeth and run away with the rest of 
our nature. Hence, it is Hot enough for the right under¬ 
standing of human nature to know of what faculties and 
propensities it is composed, any more than it is enough 
for the right understandi|ig of a watch to know that its 
Works arc composed of spring, cogs and wheels. To under¬ 
stand the watch, we must know what are the appropriate 
functions of the spring, the cogs and the wheels; we must 
know, in other words, that it is the spring’s business to 
turn the cogs and the wheels. Similarly, the person who 
wishes to understand human nature must know what are 
the proper functions of each of its faculties, and what 
its right relation to the others. Butler proceeds to define 
the right relation between the particular passions or 
impulses, the two principles of Benevolence and Self-love, 
and Conscience as follows. The particular impulses should, 
he held, be subordinated to Benevolence and Self-love, 
Benevolence and Self-love to Conscience. When the 
different principles'which compose a man’s nature are so 
disposed, he is said to be acting in accordance with nature. 
Thus for Butler, as for the Greeks, “natural” conduct is 
ideal conduct; for him, as fpr Plato, a man who realizes 
the highest or best of which he is capable realizes also 
his own nature. 

The Impulses. It will be worth while to devote 
a little space to the working out of Butler’s scheme of 
psychology, not only because of its intrinsic interest, but 
also because in the course of its elaboration he directs a 
damaging criticism against the hedonist contention that 
the object of all human action is to obtain pleasure for 
the agent. ^ I shall restate and criticize this important 
theory in Chapter XI. I include Butler’s arguments 
here as an example of a model piece of psychological 
analysis rather than as an exhaustive treatment of the 

^ See Chapter 11 , pp. 46-48 and Chapter XI, pp. 396-415. for an 
account of Hedonism. 
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subject. The validity of Butler’s criticism of Hedonism 
depends upon his distinction between the particular 
impulses and Self-love. It is the purpose of Self-love, he 
agrees, to obtain the maximum pleasure for its owner. 
But it is by no means true that we always act from the 
motive of Self-love; we quite frequently act as the result 
of the promptings of one of the particular impulses, and 
the object of such action is not pleasure for the Self, but 
gratification for the impulse in question. Thus the object 
of hunger is food; of revenge, the injury of another; of 
compassion, the relief of another’s distress. Now the 
gratification of the impulses may conflict with Self-love. 
Consider, for example, the impulse to boast: the object 
of boasting, when boasting has an object and is not, like 
singing in one’s bath, a motiveless blowing off of psycho¬ 
logical steam, is to make oneself appear glorious in the 
eyes of others and so to obtain their admiration, or; at 
least, their respect. More precisely, it is to produce a 
change in another’s estimate of oneself. In fact, however, 
boasting usually produces precisely the reverse of the 
result, intended, the flagrant boaster being generally 
regarded with amused contempt. The impulse to boast is 
primitive and strong, and njost small boys accordingly 
boast unashamedly. When they go to school, however, 
they discover that the effects of their boasting are not 
such as arc wished, and the process for which public 
schools are celebrated of “knocking the corners off” 
transforms them, in the course of a few years, into the 
ostensibly modest individuals who enter conventional 
society. Thereafter, the impulse to boast is usually sup¬ 
pressed, except when a man is “in his cups”, when the 
inhibitions which experience has built up are temporarily 
weakened, and the native impulse reasserts unashamed 
its claim to gratification. Butler would have put tliis by 
saying that, since the gratification of the individual’s 
impulse to boast is normally opposed to the dictates of 
Self-love, the impulse is in a properly functioning person¬ 
ality subordinated to the control of Self-love. Moral virtue^ 
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in other words, entails a subordination of the particular 
impulses to the principle of cool Self-love. 

Statement of Psychological Egoism. Butler's position 
entails that some of our actions may be undertaken with 
an object other than that of increasing our own happiness; 
it entails, that Is to say, a denial of Psychological Hedonism. ^ 
Some impulses, such as the impulse to sing in the bath, 
have no object at aP; in the case of others, such as the 
impulse to boast, the object of the impulse is the gratifica¬ 
tion neculiar to itself. Such gratification may be inimical, 
it may even be consciously inimical, to happiness. 

Butler develops this point with special reference to the 
ethical doctrines of the philosopher, Thomas Hobbes, 
whose views are summarised in Chapter X. Ethically 
Hobbes was what is known as an egoist. Egoism may be 
defined as the view that all our actions have as their 
recognized object the production of some change in the 
state of the agent, and that all our sentiments resolve 
themselves on analysis into a concern for the well-being 
of the person feeling the sentiments. There is, in other 
words, if the egoist is right, no such thing as a disinterested 
action, or a disinterested /eeiing. The arguments by 
which this view is supported are not in essence different 
from those which 1 have briefly summarised in Chapter IP 
in defence of Hedonism, and which will be elaborated 
later in greater detail in Chapter XI. Psychological 
Hedonism is indeed, a special case oFPsychological Egoism. 
While Egoism maintains that all actions are designed to 
produce some change in the state of the agent, Hedonism 
asserts that all actions have as tiieir object that particular 
kind of change which consists in an increase of the agent's 
pleasure. It is obvious that the change in a man's con¬ 
dition which, if the egoist is right, a man’s action is 
designed to promote, will in ninety-nine cases out of a 

^ For a definition of Psychological as opposed to Ethical Hedonism, 
see Chapter XI, p. 397. 

* See Chapter II, pp. 4fi-48. 
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hundred be a pleasant one, and most egoists have, in 
fact, been hedonists. An example of the way in which 
an egoistical view can be applied to an apparently dis¬ 
interested sciitimcnt is Hobbes’s account of “>xty. Pity, 
he defines, as “fear felt for oneself at the liight oi another s 
distress’^ The distress of anothe person, in other v/ords, 
only moves us in so far as it causes us to picture ourselves 
in a siniilai' situation. Ii is, m lact, not the other person 
that we pity at all, but an imagined condit^m of ourseive&. 

Butler’s Criticism of the Egoisde Account of Pity and 
Sympathy. Butler’^s criticism is insirucrive and may 
be taken as a model reproof for those who, in the irr “rests 
of a delusive simplicit)*, seek to reduce to a single motivat¬ 
ing factor pure and simple the complex elements that 
compose even the most single-minded oi' humati senti¬ 
ments, or inspire even the most straightforward oflmman 
actions. “The truth,” as Algernon says in The Importance 
of Being Earnest f is rarely pure and never simple.” Butler 
begins by pointing out the difficulties in Hobbes’s 'iccoiint 
If, he says, it were true, then the most sympathetic people 
would also be the most nervous since, on Hobbes’s showing, 
they would be the people who were most apprehensively 
concerned for their own safety. This, howe^ er, is demon¬ 
strably not the case. Moreover, while we Jidmire those 
who are sympathetic, we are apt to despise those who 
are over-anxious about their own srlety, the inference 
being that since sympathy and nervousness promote 
different reactions in other people, they must be recogniz¬ 
ably different states of consciousness in the person feeling 
them. A third objection is founded on the admitted fact 
that we are apt to feel more sympathy for the misfortunes 
of our friends than for those of strangers. If Hobbes is 
right, we must conclude that the distress of a friend makes 
us more anxious about ourselves than the distress of a 
stranger. T’his, Butler contends, is not the case; and 
although this contention of his might plausibly be ques¬ 
tioned, it - must, I think, be conceded that, although 
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to see my friend run over in the street gives me more 
concern than I would feel if I saw the same accident 
happening to a stranger, it is not true to say that my 
additional distress is felt because the fact that it is my friend 
who is being run over makes me more anxious about myself, 
than I should have been if it were a stranger. 

Having disposed of the over-simplified egoist theory, 
Butler develops his own analysis of the sentiment of pity. 
The pity we feel for a fellow-being in distress is, he holds, 
compounded of, or perhaps I should say is accompanied 
by, three states of mind. There is, first, thankfulness at 
the contrast presented by his condition and pur own; 
there is, secondly, anxiety about our own condition—so 
far Butler subscribes to Hobbes’s egoistical analysis—^and 
there is, thirdly, what Butler calls genuine sympathy. 
1 his last element is distinguishable from the others and 
is not resolvable into them. It is, in other words, a unique 
aspect of human experience. 

Butler proceeds to make some interesting strictures 
upon the state of mind responsible for such a theory as 
that of Hobbes. Hobbes is an exceedingly able man; 
what is more, theories which belong to the same 
type as Hobbes’s theory, in that they seek to reduce the 
complexity of human motives and the variety of human 
states of consciousness to a single motive, namely, the 
motive of concern for the well-being of the agent, have 
from time to time been advanced by a number of exceed¬ 
ingly able men. Hedonism, as we shall see,* is the out¬ 
standing example of such a theory, and Hedonism has 
been argued with force and subtlety by a long line of 
distinguished thinkers. Yet both Egoism and Hedonism 
are plainly at variance with the dictates of common sense, 
so much so that, as Butler slyly remarks, nobody but a 
philosopher could have dreamed of maintaining anything, 
quite so foolish. Butler, a man of sound common sense, 
would, one imagines, have cordially subscribed to the 
definition of a “silly” theory suggested by a contemporary 
^ See Chapter XI.* 
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English philosOTiiier, Professor C. D. Broad, as one which 
could only have been put forward inside a philosophical 
class-room. 

Confusion between the Ownership of an Ic^rnlse and 
its Object. The jni^take which Hobbes makes and, 
Butler would add, the mistake all egoists and 

hedonists make, is in Butle? *s t ’:rminolog>" to reduce the. 
particulai impulses aud passions to different expressions 
of Self-love. How does this mistaken reduction so frequently 
come to be made? It arises, Butler hoids, from two con¬ 
fusions. The first is a confusion oetween the owuiership of an 
impulse and its object. Now all impulses are owned by 
the self, but they do not all have for their objec t some 
change in the state of the self. Some do; others do not. 
Hunger, for example, is an impulse which has for its 
object some change in the state of the self. Butler, in point 
of fact, says that the object of hunger is food; but this 
is surely wrong. The object of the housewife who is going 
to shop is food. The object of hunger is to eat food and, 
by so doing, to produce an alteration in the sensations 
experienced by the self r>n alteration which will substitute 
for the unpleasant sensations connected with hunger the 
pleasant sensations of eating and the pleasant sensation 
of repletion. 

In fact, as Professor Broad has pointed out, the object 
of an impulse is tiever a person or thing, but is always, 
in so far as it has an object, to produce a change in the 
state of a person or a thing. This correction does not 
affect Butler’s arguraentj^ which is that only some of our 
impulses are self-regarding in the sense that tfiey have 
as their object some change in the self. Hunger is one 
such impulse, but sympathy is not, since sympathy has 
as its object the production of some change in the state 
of the person sympathized with. When we sympathize, 
we want to relieve the distress of the person who is the 
object of our sympathy. Now Butler’s argument against 
Egoism is briefly this: jthe fact that all my impulses are 



owned by me, that they are, in other words, my impulses, 
does not entitle me to draw the conclusion that they all 
have for their object some change in my condition; some 
do and some do not. It is precisely this conclusion that is 
falsely drawn by Egoism. 

The second confusion arises from the fact that the 
satisfaction of any of my impulses gives pleasure, and that 
the pleasure is my pleasure. Now this is true both of those 
impulses that have for their object some change ill me, 
and of those that have for their object some change in 
other people or in things. If, for example, I am moved 
by the impulse of hunger or of lust, pleasure attends the 
satisfaction of my impulse and the pleasure in question 
is the ultimate object of my impulse. But if I am moved 
by sympathy or malice, while it is still true that pleasure 
attends the satisfaction of the impulse that moves me, 
the attainment of this pleasure is not its object. The object 
of sympathy is, as wc have seen, the relief of another's 
distress, of malice the production of another's misery. Jt 
is admitted that the satisfaction of these impulses brings 
pleasure to their owner, but to say that the enjoyment of 
this pleasure is his object in satisfying the impulse is to 
put the cart before the horse; for the pleasure cannot, it. 
is obvious, occur unless the impulse is satisfied, and the 
satisfaction of the impulse depends on the achievement 
of its object. Where impulses such as those of sympathy 
and malice are concerned, the object of the intpulse ii 
ex hypothesi something other than and prior to the pleasure 
which is dependent on the achievement of the oi.^jcct. 

The Fallacy of Egoism* The mistake which Egoism 
makes is, then, in Butler'.s view, to confuse the pleasure- 
which attends the gratification of the impulse with the 
object upon the attainment of which the pleasure depends. 
Butler might have added that there are many impulses, 
such as the impulse to sing in one's bath, or to step out 
briskly on a frosty^ morning, or even to swear when annoyed, 
which, as I have already suggested, proceed from no 
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conscious moti\^c and have, therefore, no conscious object. 
If they have no conscious object, they do not have for thei^' 
object the enjoyment of pleastne by the seU; as Hedonism 
asserts, or the production of some change In the .s.:if, as' 
Egoism asserts. 

The general conclusion of BuilcTs discussion is that no 
impulse has for its object the p’ oducaon of happiness for 
the self. The production o. h-^ppincss, for the self is the 
object of the principle of Self-love. The pleasure 
which the satisfacticii of irnpuises entj'ls is tb.js a factc>r 
in the total happiness at nhicii cool S(df~iovc aims, but it 
is not, therefore, the object aimed at lyy the impulses. 
'Fhe relation of the impulses to cool Self-love is, in ‘fact, 
that of a means to in end. I’he impulses oroviclfr, as it 
were, the raw material of which the happiness aimed at 
by cool Self-love is the finished product. 

Cool Self-love and Benevolence. These, as wc have 
seen, arc regarded by Butler as principles which In a 
properly regulated personality, override the impulses. 
They are concerned to maximize happiness. Self-love that 
of tljc self, Benevolence that of other people. As I am not 
proposing to summarize the whole of Bailer’s ethical 
theory, but only to emphasize those parts of it which have 
played an important part in the development of ethical 
philosophy, I shall limit my treatment of these two principles 
to an account of what is perhaps the most distinctive feature 
of Butler’s ethics, namely, his attempted establishment of 
the identity of actions proceeding from the two principles. 

Now cool Self-love and Benevolence are, Buder insists, 
different principles. If a man satisfies any impulse, if, for 
example, he gives way to any tendency to action, he will, 
as we have just seen, enjoy some pleasure. By satisfying 
any impulse, therefore, wc increase our own liappincss and 
so minister to cool Self-love. But there is no reason to 
suppose that by so doing we necessarily increase the happi¬ 
ness of others. We do not, in other words, by satisfying 
our impulses necessarily further the dictates of Benevolence. 
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Thus while no voluntary action of mine can be completely 
inimical to cool Self-love, however disastrous its ultimate 
effects may be, many of my actions may be hostile to 
Benevolence. Thus, if I lose my temper and punch in the 
jaw the person responsible for my annoyance, cool Self-love 
will enjoy a certain amount of satisfaction, even if I am 
knocked down or sent to prison afterwards. But there is no 
ground for supposing that anybody else necessarily derives 
any benefit from my action. The principles being admittedly 
different, it might be supposed that the actions dictated 
by cool Self-love arc different from, arc, indeed, usually 
opposed to, those proceeding from Benevolence. Butler 
is at pains to show that this is not the case. If we scrupu¬ 
lously take into account all the foreseeable consequences 
of an action we shall, he says, discover that those actions 
which benefit other people arc also those which produce 
the best results for ourselves, while those which harm 
other people are nearly all such as will harm the self. 

That Actions which Haxm Others Always (or nearly 
Always) Harm the Self. The contrary belief is, Butler 
thinks, due to another confusion, a confusion between 
means and ends. Owing to the dominating part played 
by money in our civilization, we are apt to forget that 
money is not a good in itself, but is only a means to the 
attainment to other goods. Money, for example, is not life, 
although it is the counter which enables life to be dis¬ 
tributed socially: money is not happiness, although when 
used in certain ways it may produce happiness, and it is 
very difficult to enjoy happiness without some money. 
The confusion between means and ends seems in the case 
of money to be obvious enough; yet we are all guilty 
of making it on occasion, and some of us—^misers, for 
example—are guilty of making it almost all the time. 
Now it is perfectly true that, if I have a sum of money, 
the more of it I spend on myself, the less will I have to 
spend on other people. So far, then, as money is concerned 
the dictates of Self-love and Benevolence do appear to 
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conflicti but it docs not follow that they conflict when 
applied to the goods to which money is a means. If, for 
example, I spend four-fifths of a sum of money on myself, 
I shall probably obtain more happiness by spending 
the remaining one-fifth upon other peopir dxan L; .pending 
^ this too upon myself. Hence it is not the case that the 
dictates of Self-love and Benevolence acccssarily ironflict 
in regai^ to the, goods obtained by money, although tht'y 
do conflict in regard to money Itself, which is the means to 
the attainment of sucii goods. 

Butler adduces other argtiments to show that the results 
of acting benevolently are nearly always such as are 
consonant with the dictates cf Self-love, and that, vice 
versa^ when we act in such a way As to harm other people, 
we usually harm ourselves. He cites the case of revenge. 
In all ages poets and moralists have descanted on the 
disappointing results of vengeance. Apart from the feelings 
of remorse which usually follow a successful act of 
vengeance, the revengeful person often exposes himself 
to retaliation from the friends or relations of his victim. 
Again, the man who is habitually malicious, by making 
himself generally unpopular diminishes his own happiness 
by reason of the dislike in wliich he comes to be held. In 
general, Butler argues, it is a shortsighted policy to injure 
other people. Such injury often oppears to conduce to 
our immediate advantage, but in the long run it will 
be found to injure ourselves as well as others. 

Comment on Alleged Identity Between Conduct Dic¬ 
tated by Self-love and" Benevolence. Butler prob¬ 
ably exaggerates the degree 6 f coincidence between 
conduct respectively inspired by Self-love and Bcnevolenccj 
for it is not difficult to imagine cases in which the two 
principles would be opposed. If, for example, I am ship¬ 
wrecked on^a desert island with three companions and 
know (a) where there is a store of food sufficient to keep 
one person, but only one, alive for a week, and (d) that 
a ship will rescue me in a week, cool Self-love presumably 
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demands that I should not reveal the whereabouts of the 
store of food to my companions, while Benevolence would, 
1 imagine, dictate the contrary course. Indeed, it may be 
said that, since to reveal the store of food would mean the 
death of all of us, the amount being inadequate to maintain 
four perpns, while its secret consumption by myself would 
preserve my own life, the obligation which I am under 
to promote the greatest amount of happiness on the 
whole, an obligation which the utilitarians were subse¬ 
quently to invoke,^ demands that I should keep the 
knowledge of the food to myself for, in addition to 
surviving, I may quite possibly live happily ever after. 

It may be doubted, moreover, whether in a society of 
persons completely devoid of Benevolence, Benevolence 
would ever pay, for Benevolence by A only leads to the 
gratification of A’s Self-love because and in so far as it 
tends to provoke'a return in kind from its objects. As the 
mystics would put it, the way to make people lovable is 
to love them. 

But, as Butler points out, the motives of most people 
are mixed; acting neither from pure Self-love nor from 
pure Benevolence, they can usually be relied upon to 
repay benevolent conduct in others by benevolent conduct 
on their own part. Thus it is a good general rule that in 
a normal society a benevolent action conduces to the 
advantage of the agent. 

That Happiness and Virtue often Coincide. Two 
deductions of interest may be drawn. The first is that, if 
people would act benevolently more often than they do, 
the world would be a happier place; happier not only 
because of the benefits conferred by Benevolence upon its 
objects, but also because of the benefits which benevolent 
conduct brings to its agent. People, in other words, would 
have a better time, if they would only consent to be more 
virtuous. As with individuals, so with nations. Many 
nations in pursuit of what they believe to be self-interest 
^Scc Chapter IX, pp. 332-336. 
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act malevolently' towards their neighbours. The polic; 
pursued by Frailce towards Germany in the years imme¬ 
diately succeeding the war owed its inspiration in almost 
equal degrees to malevolence and the desire for vengeance. 
The results show how much better it would ha^^c been for 
the French to have been guided by cool ^cli-love. Germany, 
maddened by the rejection of all her overtures for a 
sympathetic understanding, and outraged by the con¬ 
tinual breaking on t!ie part of others of pledges \% hich she 
had been compelled to observe, prescudy developed a 
militant intransigeance which the Frenc h do right to fear. 
In general, there is, mucn tr be said fl.)r Butler’s view 
that those actions which are the most hurtful to others, 
are never those which a man who aimed at the maximum 
happiness for himself would perform. The contrary is 
also true. If men acted rationally, that is to say, in the way 
which was most likely to bring about the ends they desire, 
Utopia might well be realized. But most men are actxiated 
by impulses and passions w'hich cloud their judgment and 
persuade them that, by injuring those w^hom they fear or 
dislike, they will advantage themselves. It is one of the 
paradoxes of hiunan conduct that men do not, as a general 
rule, act in a way which is calculated to advance their owti 
interest from rational motives, although self interest is one 
of the objects of rational desire. It is only when they are 
actuated by generous motives which are as a rule indifferent 
to their own interest, that they in fact advance it. The para¬ 
dox arises from the fact that those actions which are likely 
to promote the maximum happiness of the self arc usually 
identical with those which will be likely to benefit others; 
or, as Butler would say, actions respectively dictated by 
the prpmptings of cool Self-love and Benevolence tend to 
be identical. . 

The second deduction, one which Butler himself draws, 
is that, because of the close coincidence between the 
actions prompted by cool Self-love and Benevolence, it is 
often very difficult to say with certainty from which of the 
two principles a particular action does in fact proceed. 
Gm 
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MotiveS) as I remarked above> are usually mixed» and 
the prompting of many actions probably owes something 
to both principlesi What is more> it is often* difficult to 
distinguish actions dictated by one or other of the two 
principles from those prompted by the particular impulses. 
The practical corollary of this difficulty of determining the 
nature of motives is, presumably, tolerance, for, where 
the motives by which people are actuated remain doubtful,- 
it is charitable to give them the benefit of the doubt. 

Conscience. The original purpose of this account of 
Butler’s philosophy was, it will be remembered, to provide 
an illustration of the type of ethical theory known as 
Objective«Intuitionism. It is by reason of his treatment of 
conscience that Butler qualifies as an objective-intuitionist. 
Conscience is, for Butler, the supreme faculty which, in 
a properly regulated nature, is in control of all the others. 
Just as Self-love and Benevolence arc in authority over 
the particular impulses and determine to what extent 
they may be gratified^ so Conscience is in authority over 
both Self-love, and Benevolence. Butler treats Conscience 
under two aspects, the cognitive, or knowing, and the 
authoritative or prescribing. The cognitive aspect of 
Conscience expresses itself in reflecting and judging. 
Conscience, that is to say, reflects upon and judges the 
characters and motives of human beings, but its reflections 
and judgments are informed by a particular kind of 
interest. It is interested in characters, actions and motives 
not for themselves, but only in so far as they can appro¬ 
priately be made the objects of moral judgment; in so 
far, in other words, as they arc capable of being judged to 
be right or wrong. Many actions, for example the action 
of extracting from a full box of matches the match which 
is next but three from the lefthand side of the box in the 
top row, are, Butler would agree, ethically neutral and in 
them Conscience has no interest. 

What are the grounds for postulating the existence 
of such a faculty? Butler’s main ground is that we do 
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habitually use such words as “right*' and “duty’*, and that 
these words have a mearing for tis. Moreover, we arc 
enabled by reflection to distinguish the meaning of these 
words from that of words whose meaning is allied but 
di^erent. For example, we distinguish botwe a light 
action and an expedient action, between a wrong action 
and one which was well-intentioned, buc whose conse¬ 
quences turned out to he u^ifor^unate; between injuring 
a perSon intentionally and unintentionally. There must, 
then, says Butler, be a faculty which recognizes these 
meanings and distinguishes these differences, just as there 
must be a faculty—that of vision—^which distinguishes 
red from blue. 

The Notion of Merit or Desert- Gonsciehce, as But¬ 
ler describes lit, is far removed frpm the blind, instinctive 
faculty whose uncontrolled operations are responsible 
for so much blame, remorse and mortification in ordinary 
life. One knows only too well the people who are ready 
to invoke the dictates of their “consciences," whenever 
they want an excuse for being disagreeable. . . . Butler’s 
Conscience is a highly reasonable and reflective faculty; 
it is prepared to make allowances and to take account 
of circumstances. For example, when making its judgment 
upon the moral worth of actions, Conscience takes account 
of merit or desert. Let us suppose, for instance, that we see 
A hurting B. Lacking information as to the reason of 
A’s action, Conscience cannot but feel an imtinctive 
disapproval, but before passing a final verdict an 
enlightened conscience would in.sist on ail the information 
relevant to a judgment of disapproval being available. 
Suppose, for example, that B had committed a serious 
and unprovoked offence against A; then it might be 
thought that B’s present sufferings constituted a well-merited 
punishment for his unprovoked offence. Because, in other 
words. Conscience judges a paiticular punishment to be 
merits, it may approve of an action of which in other 
circumstances' it would disapprove. 
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The notion of merit or desert which requires us when 
judging actions, especially those of a retributive type, to 
take into account the past relations between the person acting 
and the person who suffers, or benefits from, the action, 
figures prominently in writings on ethics. We must, it is. 
obvious, when passing moral judgment, take all the cir¬ 
cumstances into account, a fact which makes it extremely 
difficult to say precisely what it is that, in the case 
of a moral judgment, is to be regarded as the object 
of the judgment, I shall develop this point on a later page.^ 

Conscience, again, must, Butler insists, when passing 
judgment upon actions, take into account the character 
and disposition of the agent. You would naturally expect 
different behaviour from a lunatic and from a sane man, 
from a savage and a civilized man, from a child and an 
adult. In judging, therefore, whether the action is such 
as the agent ought to have done. Conscience must con¬ 
sider what may reasonably be expected of him. Conscience 
must, in other words, judge by the standard appropriate 
to the behaviour of the person whose actions arc in question. 
The notion of standard entails that of ideal. Butler's sug¬ 
gestion is, then, that we shall have in our minds, when 
judging, some ideal conception of the savage, the civilised 
man, the child and the adult, and then consider how 
far the conduct under judgment approximates to it. 

The Authority of Conscience. . More important than 
the cognitive is the authoritative aspect of Conscience. 
In the account of Aristotle’s ethics* I included a discussion 
of the parts played by reason and feeling respectively 
in the motivation of action, mentioning in particular 
Aristotle’s general view that it is desire that sets the ends 
of our actions, while reason plans the steps for their 
attainment. The question, what part of our natures is it 
that is responsible for our actions, is highly important for 
ethical theory, if only because, as I shall try to show in 

* See Chapter VIII, pp. 287-292. 

•See Chapter IV, pp. 110-1x6, 
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the next chapter,' the possibility of free will turns upon the 
answer that we give to it. It is plausible to suppose that 
we are not responsible for our feelings, and if feeling alone 
can motivate action, we are not, it; would seem, responsible 
for our actions. In endowing Conscience with authority 
over action, Butler is rhus takiu'^f sides on an important 
controversial issue, for what, in ef:ect, he is saying is that 
Conscience has not merely the cognitive property of 
recognizing what is right and what wrong, but also what 
may be called an clirdng’* property^ the property, 
that is to say, of being able strongly to incline or motivate 
us to do what is recognized to be right. J say ‘‘strongly 
to incline or motivate'*, since if we were absolutely obliged 
to do what Conscience prescribed, there would be no 
freedom and, therefore, no such thing as moral worth. 

Conscience, Self-love, Benevolence—all these pronounce 
upon the desirability or otherwise of certain courses of 
action, approving or disapproving according to their 
lights; but while Self-love disapproves on the ground 
that a particular action is imprudent, and Benevolence on 
the ground that it is inimical to the happiness of others. 
Conscience alone disapproves because it is wrrong. 

Butler’s Hierarchy of Faculties. Butler arranges his 
three principles in a hierarchy. Conscience is, as we have 
seen, the supreme principle; whether, therefore, it does 
or does not control the other two, it always ought to do so, 
and in an ideal personality it always would do so. If 
Self-love and Benevolence conflict, there is nothing in the 
nature of either to give k authority over the other, but 
Conscience is endowed with an over-riding authority, and, 
if we will to invoke it, it will always answer our call. We 
can, that is to say, by means of Conscience, always check 
over-indulgence in either cool Self-love or in Benevolence; 
in cool Self-love on the ground that over-indulgence 
is selfish, in Benevolence on the ground that wc are being 
tempted to neglect our own health and happiness, or even 
'See Chapter VII, pp. j?67-«7i. 
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the obligation which wc have to develop our own person¬ 
alities, enlarge our intellects and develop our tastes, 
because of our absorption in work for the welfare of others. 
For, as Butler points out, even Benevolence can be over¬ 
done, though its excess is neither so frequent nor so blame¬ 
worthy as that of Self-love. It is not so frequent, because 
there is a general tendency to love oneself more than to 
love others; it is not so blameworthy, because in a society 
in which too few are benevolent, that us to say in every 
society that has ever existed, an excess of Benevolence 
on the part of some does in fact conduce to the welfare of 
mcGt. Excess of Benevolence is, nevertheless, blameworthy 
as tending to destroy the right relation between the different 
elements in human nature upon which Butler has insisted 
as the foundation of virtue. It is the business of Conscience, 
the over-riding principle, to maintain this right relation. 

Contemporary Neglect of Conscience. Conscience 
has tended , to fall into neglect in the twentieth century, 
partly because it was overworked in the nineteenth. In the 
nineteenth century, elder persons habitually invoked Con¬ 
science to justify their natural dislike of seeing their 
juniors participating in enjoyments which age or lack of 
charm denied to themselves. In the twentieth century 
they tend to explain it away altogether, and, instigated 
thereto by psycho-analysis, profcwSs to find its origins in 
feelings of guilt born of inhibitions and renunciations in 
early childhood. ‘‘Conscience,^’ Freud defines as “the 
result of instinctual renunciation, or,” he continues, 
“Renunciation (externally imposed) *jgives rise to con¬ 
science, which then demands further renunciations.” 
Subjective-Intuitionism, as wc shall see in Chapter X* 
regards Conscience as a form of inherited instinct which 
prompts the individual to perform those actions which 
will conduce to the advantage of the society to which he 
belongs, or rather—for there is often a time lag before 
the dictates of Conscience conform to the new needs of 
1 Sec Chapter X, pp. 373-378. 
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a changing society—of the society to which his ancestors 
belong^. Conscience is in fact’, on this view, society’s 
spy planted in the individual’s soul. 

Such theories deny that Conscience is a unique faculty, 
and analyse it into simpler and more primitive eieraents. 
Just as it might be said that there are nature no such 
things as omelettes in the world, 1 ut only their constituent 
eggs and butter, so psycho-analysts, subjective-intuitionists 
and many modern psychologists are inclined to say. that 
there is by nature no such thing as Conscience in the 
human make-up, but oitly instincts, renunciations of 
instincts and feelings of guilt arising from such renunci¬ 
ations. These views arc at once the prop and the mirror 
of the tendency of the times, which is to deny the cxisitcnce 
of innate moral faculties invested with unique and absolute 
authority. To those who are steeped in contemporary 
psychological views, Butler’s doctrines cannot but appear 
to be unduly naive and simple. There are, however, two 
elucidatory comments to be made which, by qualifying 
the apparent simplicity of Butler’s doctrine on the subject 
of Conscience, may have the effect of rendering it more 
acceptable. 

The Economical Use of Conscience, First, Butler 
does not maintain that every detail of our lives ought to 
be regulated by Conscience; on the contrary, he suggests 
that, the more Conscience is kept in the background, the 
better. It is a commonplace upon whose significance I 
shall touch later,' that the best way to obtain happiness 
is not deliberately to seek-it. Similarly with moral virtue; 
the best way to achieve it is not to keep its importance 
constantly in mind; that way priggishness lies. It is bad 
for our temperaments to be continually taking our moral 
temperatures. 

Butler is fully alive to these dangers. His ideal is not 
that our actions should be constantly “yetted” by Con¬ 
science, but that they should be such as Conscience would 
' Sec Chapter XI, pp. 402-409* 
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approve, if it ‘'vetted** them. We should, that is to say, 
habitually act from Self-love or from Benevolence or from 
one of the particular impulses, but, Butler adds, in a 
properly regulated nature such action would be in ac¬ 
cordance with the dictates of Conscience, should it be 
called upon to judge them. A brief presentation of 
Butler*s scheme would, therefore, run as follows. The 
particular impulses supply the raw materials of good and 
evil; these raw materials are in the first instance organized 
into what we know as character by cool Self-love and 
Benevolence, and cool Self-love and Benevolence are 
themselves supervised and regulated by Conscience. The 
good man is not one who is constantly taking stock of his 
actions and submitting them to the bar of moral enquiry, 
with a view to determining whether the approved relation 
between the impulses, the two principles and Conscience 
has in fact been observed; he is one who habitually docs 
what is right, without stopping to think whether it is 
right or not. Conscience is, indeed, in him like the good 
headmaster or business manager, who can absent himself 
from his school or business in the reasonable assurance 
that everything will go on in just the same way as it would 
have done had he been present. Thxis Butler would agree 
with Aristotle that goodness of character is “a settled 
condition of the sour’,‘ which naturally and habitually 
expresses itself in actions of a certain sort, these being 
the actions of which Conscience would approve, even 
though it is not actually called upon to deliver judgment. 

In the second place, Butler does not, of course, maintain 
that Conscience always is in control; all that he says is 
that in a properly regulated nature it ought to be in 
control, and that in any nature, however debased, it is 
always possible for it to assume control. Butler maintains, 
iii other words, that we are free, free, that is to say, to go 
wrong, but also free, however much we may have gone 
wrong, to recover our ground and begin to go right. He 
sees in fact that morality depends upon the freedom of 
' See Chapter ly, p. 
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the will, for if we could only do what is right, morality, 
as we know it, would not exist. But equally it would not 
exist if, having done wrong, and done wrong habitually, 
we could not repent and ref<;-rm, lor the conception of 
moral obligation implies that, if we ought to do a thing, 
we always can do it. This conceotion v, c must nv>vv consider 
in the form in which it was develop jd by its most forth¬ 
right exponent, Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), whom 
many would consider 10 be the most important, not ovAy 
of the objective-intuilionists, but of all writers upon the 
subject of ethics. The question of the possibili:y of human 
freedom will be discussed in the next chapter. 


III. KANT 

Metaphysical Significance of Kant’s Moral Theory. 
Kant’s moral philosophy is intimately bound up with 
his metaphysics, nor can it be adequately understood 
apart from his theory of the nature of the universe as a 
whole. Those who wish to obtain a general understanding 
of this theory, will find an outline of it in Chapter XIV 
of my Guide to Philosophy, For the purpose of the present 
discussion, the reader must be content with the bald state¬ 
ment that Kant divides the universe into two parts or 
worlds. There is, he holds, the world of things as they are 
in themselves, and there is the world of things as they 
appear to us. The second world is necessarily and always 
different froiyi the first, since in knowing things the human 
mind changes them, imposing upon them a framework 
of qualities and relatioiis which they do not possess in 
themselves. Just as a man who was born with a pair of blue 
spectacles permanently affixed to his nose would assert 
that everything was blue, and just as the blueness would, 
nevertheless, not belong to the things which he saw but 
would be a quality imposed upon them by the conditions 
under which he saw them—that he should sec them to 
be blue would, in fact, be a condition of his seeing them 
at all—so, Kant held, everything wc know possesses 
Gi 
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properties derived from the human mind. These properties 
the human mind has imposed upon it in the process 
of knowing it. Examples of such properties are those of 
quality and quantity, the property of being the cause of 
something and the effect of something else, and the pro¬ 
perties of being in space and in time. As a consequence, 
we never know anything as it really is; we only know it as 
it appears. 

To this extent everybody is‘ enclosed within the horizon 
of an environment which his own mind has at least partially 
constructed. Outside this environment, he can know 
nothing, since in the very act of trying to know it he would 
impose upon it the categories of his mind, and so bring 
within the circle of his self-made world that which he was 
trying to know. The word “know” is, however, in this 
connection, to be interpreted in a limited sense as denoting 
what philosophers call more technically cognition, that is, 
to say, knowledge of things, ideas and truths. It Stands for 
the activity of the mind’s strictly intellectual faculties, but 
it by no means covers all its faculties. In particular, it does 
not cover the moral faculty. Now moral experience, 
Kant maintains, is itself a kind of knowledge, for we know 
in moral experience, and know quite indubitably, what we 
ought to do whether we in fact do it or not, and, in s6 far 
as we have this moral ^powledgc; we make contact, in 
Kant’s view, with the world of things as they really are. 
Moral experience is, therefore, for Kant, of the greatest 
metaphysical significance, since it and it alone provides 
for human consciousness a way out of the limiting circle 
of the world of things as they appear to us, and into the 
world of things as they really arc. 

Kant’s Psychological Theory. Kant’s reasons for at¬ 
tributing to the moral faculty this peculiar significance 
are briefly as follows. He divides man’s psychological 
faculties into three main groups, the senses, the intellect, 
and the will. The senses and the intellect are, as I have 
said, precluded from a direct knowledge of reality by their 
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introduction of n mental element into the ra%v material 
of experience, an element which is contributed by the mind 
and is present from the first. Thus, sensuous experience 
intellectual knowledge both give information about a 
world which we have partly constructed. But, when we 
will something, we obtain, Kant held, a kind of knowledge 
which is neiUier sensuous nor in^ rilectaal. We are not in 
willing making contact with a world of things as they appear 
to us, upon which we have imposed the properties of our 
own minds, nor do oui' moral experiences reach us through 
the forms of space and time. The exercise of tiie will is a 
free activity in virtue of which vve can use our sensuous 
and intellectual knowledge as we-please. It brings also a 
sense of emancipation from the law of cause and effect 
which dominates the world of things as they appear to us, 
no less than from the laws of logical necessity which con¬ 
strain the operations of the reason. 

The Self from the Standpoint of the Sciences. In 
so far as we act in accordance with desire, Kant held that 
we are not free. He pointed out that, if we consider our 
actions from Jbc.points of view of biology, of anthropology, 
or of psychology, it is very difficult to resist the conclusion 
that they are determined. The biologist sees a man as a 
member of a particular species which happens to have 
evolved, endowed with a general inheritance of impulse, 
faculty, and desire, which is characteristic of his species. 
The anthropologist sees him as a member ot a particular 
race which has reached a certain stage of development, 
possessing the intellectual and emotional equipment 
appropriate to that race at that stage of development. 
The psychologist applies to the individual a mode of treat¬ 
ment similar to that which the biologist applies to the 
species and the anthropologist to the race. He treats him 
as a being endowed initially with a certain psychological 
and physiological make-up. He is schediJed as having 
such and such congenital tendencies which develop in 
such and such an environment, and he is pictured, as a 
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result, as growing up into an adult person possessing such 
and such a nature with such and such tastes, prepossessions, 
prejudices, desires,* and thoughts. These, taken in sum, 
determine both the contents of his consciousness and the 
actions in which they express themselves. An analysis 
of the individual along these lines has already been sug¬ 
gested in a preceding chapter; and, inevitably, its 
outcome is the philosophical doctrine of self-determinism 
sketched in Chapter IV.^ To these analyses of the self 
by the methods of the various special sciences Kant was 
prepared to subscribe. In so far as human beings are 
considered from the point of view of biology, anthropology 
and psychology, in so far, that is to say, as they are con¬ 
sidered from the standpoint of the special sciences, there 
can, he held, be no doubt of their complete subjection to 
the law of cause and effect. They are, therefore, com¬ 
pletely determined. “Man,’^ Kant wrote, “is one of the 
phenomena of the sense world, and he, too, is in so far one 
of the nature causes whose causality must stand under 
empirical laws. As such, he must have an empirical 
nature. . . .“A man’s every-day personality is, in other 
words, itself a member of the world of things ^ they appear 
and is, therefore, to this extent not entirely real. But there 
is, Kant held, another self, which Kant called the “ trans¬ 
cendental self,” by virtue of which man participates in the 
world of things as they are. 

Introduction of the Conception of Ought. Now it is 
the transcendental self which is the source of moral experi¬ 
ence. As such, it is sharply distinguished fr#m what Kant 
called the “ empirical self,” which is the self of every-day 
experience, and is a chaos of wishes and desires. As*crcatures 
of desire we belong to the world of things as they appear, 
and our feelings and actions arc as completely determined 
as the movements of matter in the physical world. But when 
we act in accordance with the law which our moral will 
prescribes, we escape from the world of appearance and 
^Sce Chapter IV, pp. iii-nS. 
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establish contact with reality. In so far, in fact, as a mar:, 
wills freely in accordance with the laws of his own nature, 
he is a member of Ae world of things as they are; that 
is to say, he wills as a member of reality. 

For, Kant points out, the feeling of moral obligation 
is something which cannot be accouua J for oy an ex¬ 
amination of the world of things a the> appear. Psychology 
can tell us what wc are and what we waiU to do; it cannot 
tell us what we ought to be and what it is our duty co do. 
Thus the conception of “ought * is on an entirely difterert 
plane from the conception of “is**. It presupposes that 
when wc have finished widi onr analysis of a man’s ante¬ 
cedents and character, the analysis which tells us what he is, 
and how, in virtue of the fact that he is what he is he is 
naturally disposed to act, we can still assume that it is 
in his power to act differently. We can still say, ‘Yes, 
I agree that, given his heredity and constitution, he had a 
strong instinctive disposition to act in this way and 
justification for obeying his natural disposition; neverthe¬ 
less, I still maintain that he ought to have acted in that 
way’, and in saying that ‘he ought to have acted in that 
way*, we are also implying that he was free to act ‘in 
that way’, since it is nonsense to say that a man ought to 
do what he cannot do. The consciousness of moral ob¬ 
ligation is thus “inextricably bound up with the con- 
consciousness of the freedom” of the self that wiPs, which 
is the transcendental self. One knows, Kant insisted, “tliat 
one can act because one is conscious that one ought, and 
thus one knows in oneself the freedom which—without 
the moral law—had remained unknown.” It is for this 
r^jason that Kant, in speaking of the obligation to do one’s 
duty, employs the phrase “the categorical imperative”. 
Whereas most of our actions are conditioned by an “if”— 
if "wt want so and so, we must act in such and such a way 
—and so are “hypothetically determined”, the obligation 
to do our duty^ is governed by no such condition. We oughty 
we feel, to do it, whether we want to do it or not, and we 
shall continue to feel this, even if we habitually fail to do it. 
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Uniqueness of the Concept of “Ought/* Now this 
consciousness of ought’’ is a unique fact, a fact of a kind 
which is not anywhere to be found in the world of things 
as they appear. “Obligation/’ Kant says, “expresses a 
sort of necessity . . . which occurs nowhere else in nature. 
It is impossible that anything in nature ought to be other 
than in fact it is. In truth, obligation—^if one has before 
one’s eyes only the succession in nature—has simply and 
solely no meaning. We can as little ask what ought to 
happen in nature as what attributes a circle ought to have.” 
It is because it recognizes the validity of “ought”, that 
Kant gives a unique position to what he calls the good 
will, A^rhich is the source of moral action. “There is,” he 
maintains, “nothing in the world—nay, even beyond 
the world, nothing conceivable, which can be regarded 
as good without qualification, saving alone a good will.” 
The moral will is thus, by virtue of the obligation that 
it recognizes, placed outside the causal sequence which 
operates universally in the world of things as they appear. 
Nor can its content, that is to say, the course of action 
which it prescribes, be derived from reflection upon things 
as they appear. The very fact that it takes no account of 
likes and dislikes, that it is indifferent to circumstances, 
suggests that it is not the reflection of likes and dislikes 
or the product of circumstances. Whence, then, is it 
derived? Kant answers, from the nature of man regarded 
as a moral being. Hence man as a moral being is not 
an inhabitant of the world of things as they appear, but 
is a member of the world of things as they arc. For this 
reason, when he obeys the moral law, he is spoken of as 
obeying a law that comes from himself—-from himself, 
that is ta say, considered as a real and rational being 
and not as a member of the world of causes and effects. 
This obedience to the moral law, which is also moral free¬ 
dom, is something which cannot be explained. For ex¬ 
planation is the work of understanding, and whatever 
the understanding understands, assumes, just because it 
is understood, the status of a member of the world of things 
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as they appear, and is ex hypotkesi therefore, something 
other than moral obligation and the moral law which 
obligation recognizes. 

Nevertheless, the sense of moral obligation is a fact, a 
fact which, Kant has tried to show, derives its authority 
from the real world, the corollary beliig that, in virtue 
of our ability to recognize its promptings and obey its 
commands, we, in respect of our moral selves, own mem¬ 
bership of that world. 

Such, in outline, is Kant*s theory of morals. Its strength 
lies in the distinction which we do undoubtedly make 
between is and ought; l>etween %vhat is the case and what 
ought to be. In the world that we know by means of the 
senses and the intellect we can only, Kant asserts, find fact. 
Such a world cannot, then, contain a basis for the notion 
of ought; yet we do undoubtedly recognize “oughts'*. 
Therefore, the source of these “oughts** must lie in some., 
world other than that revealed to the senses and known by 
the intellect, and it must be by means of a unique faculty 
that we recognize them. This faculty, which Kant calls “ the 
moral will,** not only recognizes, but feels an obligation to 
act in accordance with tire dictates of the “ought** which 
it recognizes. The obligation, however, though it is always 
open to us to give heed to it, is never compiilsoiy; for not 
only is the moral will free in respect of its deliverances, but 
we are free to obey it or not as we please. 

What the Moral Will Prescribes. So far, we have 
learnt only that we ought to act in the way which the 
moral will prescribes. Can we give any indication of what 
it does prescribe? Kant held that we could. What the 
moral will prescribes is that we should act in every case 
upon general principles which arc intuitively recognized 
to be morally binding. These general principles are of the 
kind which every man acknowledges irrespective of his 
needs and circumstances; for example, that lying is wrong, 
that promises should be kept, that kindness is better than 
cruelty, honesty better than deceit, and so forth. 
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Nor are they in any way opposed to reason. On the 
contrary, if we investigate the deliverances of our moral wills 
by means of reason, we realize that the general principles 
which the will prescribes are the only ones which are not 
sell-contradictory. There is, for example, no contradiction 
inherent in the precept that everybody should tell the truth; 
but if everybody were to lie, nobody would believe any¬ 
body else, and there would be no point, therefore, in lying. 
This is what Kant means by saying that wrong conduct 
is self-contradictory; it cannot be universalized without 
stultifying itself. Hence Kant’s famous precept: “Act 
only according to that maxim which you can at the same 
time will to be a universal law.” 

Evil Parasitic upon Good. Kant is here emphasizing 
an important truth. All wrong action, as I have had 
occasion to point out in another connection,^ is parasitic, 
parasitic, that is to say, upon right action. Consider, for 
example, the above-mentioned case of lying. Lying, I 
pointed out in the earlier discussion, is only profitable to 
some people because most people tell the truth. For the 
object of the liar is to get credence for his statement; the 
extent to which he will succeed in doing this depends upon 
the amount of credence which people habitually give to 
the statements made to them, and this in its turn will 
depend upon the general amount of truth-telling in the 
community. Thus the more frequently most people tell the 
truth, the more profitable does lying become for the few 
who do not. Similarly with honesty: if everybody were 
dishonest, nobody would trust anybody else and dishonesty, 
which depends for its success upon people’s willingness to 
trust their fellows, would cease to pay. Dishonesty, in 
short, only pays the few, when it docs pay them, because 
the many arc habitually honest. The case of theft illustrates 
the same truth. If everybody were a burglar, there would 
be nothing to steal, and the occupation of burgling would 
therefore, cease, to be profitable. It is only because most 
^ See the discussion in Chapter I, pp. 39, 40. 
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people are prepared to accumulate property by lawful 
methods, that it is worth while for some people to try and 
disembarrass them of it b> unlawful ones. 

The fact that evil is in this sense parasitic upon good, 
that it is, in other words, the prevalence of good conduct 
among the many that makes bad conduct 5 r iracti\ to some, 
has a political significance, to which I shall have occasion 
to refer to in a later chapter relating to the coercive 
function of the State. ^ 

Its present relevance is to serve as an illustration of Kant’s 
general principle, that moral conduct caxi be universalized 
without contradiction, while immoral conduct cannot.,, 
Plence, he says, we should always act in a way such that 
we can will everybody else to act in the same way with¬ 
out producing conflict or contradiction. 

Not Making Exceptions in the Self’s Favour. Kant’s 
maxim has a further significance. A great part of wha t we 
call wrong action consists in doing in one's own person 
something that one would reprobate in another. Every¬ 
body recognizes certain duties, even if it is only the duty 
to promote his own maximum self-development. When 
one acts in a way which one believes to be wrong, pre¬ 
ferring the indulgence of one’s own desires to following 
the dictate^of the moral imperative, one is condoning in 
oneself a deviation from moral rules which one would 
censure in another. One is, that is to say, making an 
exception in one’s own favour. But if everybody habitually 
made exceptions in his own favour, ordered society would 
rapidly become impossible. For example, 1 may permit 
myself to travel on a special occasion without a railway 
ticket because, let us say, I have no money, or because 
I want to spend whatever money I have on something 
else; but if everybody habitually indulged himself in this 
way at the expense of the railway company, the company 
would go bankrupt and railw'ay travel would cease. Kant, 
therefore, makes the point that it is characteristic of moral 
’^Scc Chapter XIX, pp. 77&~78 t. 
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rules, that they shoulcj apply equally to everybody. We are 
all, in short, equal before the moral law. It is no excuse, 
he holds, for breaking it, to say that one is specially 
circumstanced’* or “peculiarly tempted”. One has to ask 
oneself, what would be the effect if everybody were to 
make similar excuses on his own behalf? Thus it is a 
sign of moral conduct that it can be universalized, that is, 
observed by everybody without producing an impossible 
situation; it is a sign of immoral conduct that it cannot. 

That People should be treated as Ends, never merely as 
Meaiis. A further maxim which Kant deduces from 
the nature of the moral law is the following: “Act so that 
you treat humanity, in your own person and in the person 
of everyone, else, always as an end as well as a means, 
never merely as a means.’* In virtue of their possession 
of a moral faculty, human beings are, as we have seen, 
participators in reality; they are, that is to say, from 
Kant’s point of view, “ends in themselves*’. It follows 
that we arc never justified in treating them as if they 
were merely means to ends beyond themselves, as stepping- 
stones, for example, in a career prompted by ambition, 
as instruments for the satisfaction of sexual desire, or as 
objects for the gratification of sadistic instincts. To take 
vengeance on a person for one’s own satisfaction, or to 
waste a person's life in ministering to one's own comfort, 
is to use that person as a means to an end beyond himself. 
But, Kant insists, diere is no end which can justify such a 
subordination, for there is no end that is ultimately and 
absolutely valuable save moral worth, and it is moral 
worth which is impaired when a person is treated other¬ 
wise than as an end. The State, then, is never justified 
in treating a citizen solely as the instrument of its pur¬ 
poses.^ 

Strength of Kant’s Position. Kant's insistence on the 
absolute character of the moral imperative is apt to sound 
^ Sec Chapter XIX, pp. 803-806, for an expansion of this statement. 
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a little strangely to modern ears* Nevertheless, his posiuon 
has considerable force. This is due to its undoubted success in 
providing an understandable account of the significance of 
the word “ought”, and a reasonable explanation of the 
feeling of moral obligation for which the word “ought” 
stands. “I want to do this”; “I have a s'.ong Uu^ptation 
to do this”; “I shall grow rich, powerful or popular by 
doing this!*; “I shaU be happy if I do this”; “I shall ‘get 
away with it’ if I do this'—none of these statements 
needs to be explained to us before we can understand 
its significance. But when we proceed to add, “Neverthe¬ 
less, I cught to do that”, the position is different. Some 
explanation of the word “ought” is, it is obvious, required. 
Nor is it readily forthcoming. Examine the world around 
us, explore physical nature, analyse and describe human 
society, and you will accumulate information about what 
is; you will, in short, ascertain facts. But you will not dis¬ 
cover what should be; the inlbrmation that you obtain 
will not include ^*oughts*\ The most elaborate cxaminaiion 
offact will not be found to yield a single “ought Whence, 
then, do “oughts” derive? Kant’s explanation is that 
they arise, or rather that the recognition of them arises 
in a part of our being by virtue of which we participate 
in a world other than the world of fact, in the everyday 
sense of the word “fact”. The notion of moral obligation 
comes to us, in other w'ords, from reality, and in and 
through it alone do we make contact with reality. This 
explanation covers very satisfactorily the moral experience 
of simple and uninstructed persons. For this, as 1 ixsinted 
out above, ^ often expresses itself in judgments which 
possess a directness and authority larking in thost. of more 
sophisticated people. The moral experience which leads 
them to pass these judgments is, it is obvious, fresh and 
vivid. Since we are unable to trace the source of the.se 
judgments to reflection upon the principles of conduct, 
x>r estimates of social consequences, it seems reasonable 
to regard the experience which gives rise to them and the 
‘ Sec pp. 176 , 177 . 
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faculty which makes them as innate and essential parts of 
the nature of the person judging. Kant’s account, which 
ascribes the origin of moral judgments, to a part of 
our natures whereby we participate in reality, makes 
admirable provision for this characteristic of directness 
and immediacy. 

Wrong Action Never an End in Itself. The theory 
derives another source of strength from the sharp distinc¬ 
tion which it draws between what are termed categorical 
and hypothetical imperatives. The imperatives of desire 
are, it affirms, hypothetical in the sense that they all 
depend upon an 'if*. ‘Do this,’ they say, you want so 
and so/ What they do not say is, ‘Do this for its own sake 
and for no other reason at all.’ Yet this precisely is what, 
according to Kant, the moral imperative does say. It is a 
characteristic of moral action, in other words, that we arc 
willing to regard it as an end in itself. That this distinc¬ 
tion between categorical and hypothetical imperatives 
does correspond to an admitted fact of experience is,-1 
think, clear. Actions of the kind which are usually termed 
immoral are always prompted by some motive other than 
the motive to perform the action. They are always, in 
other words, means to an end beyond themselves. We 
tell a lie because we want to deceive somebody. We forge a 
cheque because we want to obtain money to which we are 
not lawfully entitled. We do somebody a bad turn because 
we want to pay off a grudge. But moral action serves no 
particular purpose beyond the action. While we require 
an incentive to tell a lie, we require none to tell the truth; 
it is, we feel, the normal and natural thing to do. Similarly, 
we tend to act honestly, unless we have a particular reason 
for being dishonest. We help a person who is in distress, 
unless there is some factor of personal inconvenience or 
danger to deter us. Other things being equal, in short, 
we do what we ought to do, because doing what we 
ought to do is intuitively recognized by us to be an end 
in itself. The fact that other things rarely are equal should 
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not blind us to the existence of this natural tendency to 
pursue what Socrates would have called the Good. 

The truth that wrong conduct lequires an incentive, 
right conduct none, illustrates and reinforces Kant’s dis¬ 
tinction between the categorical and the hypolheiical 
imperatives. The moral law, as he wriiM say, .akcs no 
account of consequences; it is ob'^yed, when it is obeyed, 
for its o^vn sake, whereas action prompted by desire cilways 
has in view the achievement oi some end beyond the action. 

Criticism of Kant’s Moral Theory. 

(i) That Kant Gives no Guide to Duty. A general 
criticism of the doctrines which objective-intuitioriists hold 
ill common will be found in Cliapter VI 11 . The views of 
Kant are, however, so distinctive that they are entitled to 
consideration in their own right, apart from ^he general 
doctrines which .they exemplify. Of the many serious 
objections to which Kant’s moral theory is exj^osed, the 
majority arc in the nature of criticisms of his general 
metaphysical position, with its sharp separation between 
the world of things as they are and the world of things 
as they appear, rather than of his ethical doctrines proper. 
These it is beyond the scope of the present book to discuss,^ 
yet, since the ethical theory entails the metaphysical, they 
are in truth criticisms of the one no less than of the other. 

Other criticisms, however, apply specifically to the 
ethical doctrine. Three of these may be mentioned. 

In an earlier chapter,^ I urged that the problem of ethics 
is a double one; there is the problem of how to do your 
duty, and the problem of Jiow to find out what your duty 
is. In the discussion referred to, I criticized Socrates’s 
doctrine that virtue is knowledge on the ground that, 
while it made ainple provision for the recognition of the 
Good, it did not deal with the problem of our frequent 
failure to pursue the Good that we recognize; that, in 

^Some account of them will be found in my Guide to Philosophy, 
Chapter XIV. 

* Chapter II, pp. 42-46, 
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short) while giving a satisfactory account of the problem 
of insight, it made no provision for the problem of will. 
To see the better yet to perform the worse, is an all too 
familiar human experience. It is not enough to know the 
Good; we must will to perform it. 

Kant’s theory, which remedies the omission of Socrates’s, 
is guilty of an omission no less serious, for, while giving 
an adequate account of will, it is seriously defective in 
its account of insight. Granted that I know my. duty, 
Kant tells me why I ought to do it. He reveals, in fact, 
the source and authority of moral obligation, but he docs 
not tell me how I am to know it. Now this, the problem 
of insight, is, as I have already pointed out, no less fre¬ 
quently a source of moral difficulty than is the problem of 
will. Hamlet’s problem is not that of a man who does 
not want to do his duty; it is the problem of a man who 
cannot find out what his duty is. In ordinary life Hamlet’s 
problem is constantly arising, so constantly, that, for many 
people, especially those of good character, it is the major 
problem of ethics. The world is full of well-meaning people 
who are desperately anxious to do right, yet only too often 
because of bad judgment do wrong. Indeed, there is con¬ 
siderable ground for the view that most of the world’s ills 
are due not to the hardness of men’s hearts, but to the 
thickness of their heads. War, for example, has probably 
been responsible for more human suffering than has any 
other single activity of our species, yet it is the tragedy of 
war, as Sir Norman Angell has pointed out, that it is fought 
not by bad men for selfish ends, believing themselves to 
be wrong, but by good men for altruistic ends, passionately 
convinced that they are right. To act rightly, in short, 
we need not only good intentions but good judgment; 
not only will but insight. And my first criticism is that, 
while emphasizing the importance of will, Kant’s theory 
neglects the importance of insight. 

(a) That Kant's Formulae for Right Conduct 
ARE Unnecessary. Kant might perhaps reply that he 
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has endeavoured by a series of general maxims to in 
dicatc what the moral law does in fact prescribe. Among the 
most important of such maxims is tlie one already quoted 
which commends the performanre of those actions which 
can be universalized. If, however, we accept the general 
presuppositions of Kant’s moral theory, h ma uus con¬ 
sidered in the light of guides to good conduct are open 
to three objections. 

(a) In the first place, they are, or rather, if Kant's view 
is rorrect, they should be, unnecessary. Kant begins by 
laying down a general formula. Right action, he informs 
us, is that which the moral reason wills; all that is neces¬ 
sary is that we should act in accordance with the dictates 
of the moral law, whatever course of action if may prescribe 
to us. To follow the dictates of the moral law is, in short, 
to act rightly. What necessity is there, thci), further to 
specify the characteristics of right actions? Is it that we 
need a sign to assure ourselves that what wc are doing is 
in accordance with the dictates of the moral law% and is 
the fact that our action can be universalized without con¬ 
tradiction to be regarded in the light of such a sign? 
Probably it is; but if a sign is necessary, then the dictates 
of the moral law lack the characteristics of unmistakable 
clearness and compelling force which Kant is so anxious 
to claim for them. Or is it perhaps the case that the appeal 
to universality is a disguised reference to the consequences 
of our actions, and that Kant is in effect saying ‘right 
conduct is such that, when everybody follows it, the 
consequences will be found to be not seif-contradictory. This 
in fact is the criterion of right conduct’? But such 
a criterion of right condxict, which is admissible in and, 
indeed, forms an integral part of the utilitarian view of 
ethics—^it is a distinctive feature of Utilitarianism to’affirm 
that it is the results of actions which make them right or 
wrong^—^wears an odd appearance, when it is introduced 
to us as part of a doctrine of Objective-Intuitionism, by 
a philosopher who is insisting that actions are right or 
* See Chapter IX, pp. 324-327. 
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wrong in themselves, irrespective either of inclination or 
consequences; that their rightness consists in their being 
prescribed to us by the mor^ consciousness; and that 
the dictates of the moral consciousness are immediately 
recognizable and of binding authority. For what need, it 
may be asked, has a doctrine such as this to concern 
itself with the question whether the actions which the moral 
will prescribes can be universalized or not? The moral 
law does not need a sign, and its authority does not depend 
upon consequences. 

Anti Unacceptable. 

(b) In the second place, it may be doubted whether the 
“universalization” formula is always applicable. Moral pro¬ 
blems' are exceedingly various, and not the least difficult 
is that which presents itself in the form of a choice between 
two alternatives, to both of which Kant*s universalization 
formula applies. There is, for example, the familiar problem, 
whether it is morally justifiable to tell a lie to save a life. 
Most people would say that it is; but both the two prin¬ 
ciples involved, “we ought to tell the truth” and “we 
ought to save life whenever we can” are universalizable. 
In fact, it was reflection upon the consideration that 
universal lying is self-contradictory in its results that, in 
the foregoing discussion,^ suggested the conclusion that 
truth-telling was what the moral law prescribed. Thus in 
a case of this kind Kant’s formula gives us no help in 
determining where our duty lies. 

And Partial in their Application. 

(c) Apart firom cases of doubt, there are others in which 
the course of action to which the formula of universaliza¬ 
tion points would appear to be definitely wrong. There 
is, for example, the class of case which is covered by the 
notion of vocation. Some people, it has been held, may 
be called upon to live^a certain kind of life, which is un- 
"Suitable for others. The kind of life in question may be 

* Sec above p. 208. 
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morally more praiseworthy than that of ordinary men; 
yet it would not generally be maintained that the ordinary 
man is under any moral obligation to live it. An extreme 
example is afforded by the case of a celibate priesthood/ 
Celibacy is enjoined upon its priesthood by one of the 
most widely adopted religions in the wc dJ, yet ..clibacy, 
though morally enjoined, cannot, it is obvious, be univer¬ 
salized, if only because, if it were, there w^ould be nobody 
left to be celibate. Cases such as diese cannot, it is clear, 
be decided by the application of general formulae however 
all-embracing the formulae are made. Each case must 
be judged on its merits, and the obligation to judge on 
merits implies the admi^ion that in some cases judgment 
may be difficult. We reach, therefore, the same conclusion 
as before; it is not enough to will to do our duty; we 
require also to find out wherein our duty lies, and it is 
in respect of this latter requiiement that Kent's theory 
affords little or no assistance. Now it is a significant fact 
that in practically every case in which we endeavour to 
judge on merits two difficult moral alternatives, our judg¬ 
ment is determined by an appeal to results. What, we ask 
ourselves, will be the consequences, if I perform action X, 
and what, if action Y? Yet the appeal to consequences 
is precisely what Kant's strict form jf Objective-Intui- 
tionism excludes. 

(3) That it is not the case, as Kant suggests, 
THAT OUR Duty must be always Disagreeable. 
Perhaps the most important objection to Kant's theory is 
the sharp distinction which it introduces between the real 
world and the world of appearance. This distinctioii, which 
runs right through man’s nature bifurcating his personality, 
as it were, into two parts, has particularly unfortunate 
results in the sphere of ethics. The moral self, we are told, 
belongs to the real world; the everyday seif that desires, 
perceives and thinks, to the familiar world, which is the 
world of things as they appear. To the everyday self, which 
in Kant’s philosophy is called the empirical or phenomenal 
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self) belong our impulses and desires; to the real or moral 
self, the recognition of.our duty and of the obligation to 
perform it. Our desires, ,in other words, tell us what we 
want to do; the will of the moral self tells what we ought 
to do. 

Now the account which Kant .gives of the everyday, 
empirical self, the self which is animated by desire, b 
purely hedonistic. He represents the individual’s empirical 
self, that is to say, as motivated, solely by desire for pleasure 
and aversion.from pain. How, then, does the moral will 
affirm itself? It affirms itself, we are told, in opposition to 
desire, by insbting on duty as distinct from inclination. 
But since what the empirical self desires, since that to which 
inclination inclines us, is, according to Kant’s account, 
pleasure, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
moral will chiefly affirms itself as an agency for inhibiting 
pleasure, and that its unwelcome voice chiefly makes itself 
heard in telling us hot to do what we want to do. Thus, 
without actjually intending to do so, Kant reaches the 
position that we can recognize our duty by virtue of the 
fact that it is dbagreeable. For, if it b agreeable, it will 
be such as we desire; it will, therefore, according to the 
general Kantian position, be the course of action prescribed 
by the empirical or everyday self, and it will not, there¬ 
fore, be our duty. The view that the moral will only 
prescribes what is disagreeable is conceivably true, but it 
is a gloomy view and it is pessimistic in regard to human 
nature. If we never want to do what b right, if our duty 
is always unple^ant to us, we must be very bad indeed. 
Some theologians, unable to forget the Fall and obsessed 
by its gloomier implications, have in fact taken this view 
of human nature. Man, they insist, is born in sin and his 
heart is “desperately wicked”. Consequently, most of the 
things which he instinctively wants to do are wrong, and 
it is only by the sternest self-discipline and the grace of 
Grpd that he can be prevented from doing them. Upon 
this theological basis there has arisen a school of forbidding 
moralists who, content, to consign the great liiajority of 
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hum^n souls to everlasting damnation, justify their con¬ 
signment by refusing to call a pleasure a pleasure, if they 
can call it a sin, and then proceed to point out that most 
human beings do in fact desire pleasure. 'Ihis view, which 
was popular in the last century, has lost favour !n the 
present. There are two comments ma> appro¬ 

priately be made on it. 

Distressing Theological Implkatic^is of Kanins Puritanical. 

View of Duty. 

First, from the point of view of theology, it is only a!i ex¬ 
treme view which would be prepared to credit hxmian beings 
with so much natural wickedness and the Almighty with such 
equivocal intentions towards His erring creatures. It may of 
course be the case that our employment of the gift of free will 
is such that most of us deserve the eternal torment which, 
on this view, awaits us. But, if it is the care, then the 
Almighty who is onmiscient must know that it is. He roust 
have known, too, that it would be the case when He 
created us and endowed His creatures with free will; 
He must have known, that is to say, that most of those 
whom He created would use His gift in such a way as 
to justify Him in consigning them to eternal torment. 
It is difficult to subscribe to the implications of this view 
of the Deity. 

A more reasonable theological view is that there are 
implanted in human beings from the first the seeds of 
good as well as of evil. How, indeed, could it be otherwise, 
since God created us? If we^re by nature at least partially 
good, to act in accordance.with our natural desires cannot 
always be to act otherwise than in accordance with our 
duty; to do what we want to do cannot always be tanta¬ 
mount to applying for a passport to hell. 

That the Good Man's Goodness is often Unthinking and 

Enjoyable.. - 

Secondly, from the point of view of morals, it seems difficult 
to accept the view that the good man is one whose virtue is 
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always disagreeable to him. A good man is one who acts as 
he ought to do; he does his duty. Must he always dislike it? 
And if he does always dislike it, can he be really good? These 
questions are exceedingly awkward for supporters of Kant’s 
theory. Goodness cannot always be easy to us, and he who 
never experiences the temptation to do wha.t he thinks he 
ought not to do, or, to put the point the other way round, 
never thinks that he ought not to do what he wants to do, is, 
I imagine, either more or less than a man; more, because 
to be above temptation is to participate in the Divine, 
less, inasmuch as, his moral sense being inadequately 
developed, he falls short of the full human stature. 
Animals, presumably, rarely, if ever, experience the 
conflict between duty and desire, not because they are 
without desire, bin because they are without the sense 
of duty. 

But to admit that our duty must sometimes run counter 
to our inclinations, is not to say that it must always do so; 
and, in criticism of Kant’s view, we are entitled to invoke 
a mass of human testimony to the effect that the good 
man is one who naturally and spontaneously does what 
he ought to do. Unselfishness, for example, is not always 
unpleasant to the unselfish person; it is often displayed 
unthinkingly and unhesitatingly by those to whom un¬ 
selfish actions are natural and habitual. They act un¬ 
selfishly, in fact, because they are unselfish persons, and, 
since unselfish action is in accordance with their natures, 
we cannot suppose it to be naturally dbagreeable to them. 

j.' 

The Paradox of Ethics. 

{a) That Virtue must be Natural- Having reached 
this point in our reflections, we find ourselves in sighj; 
of one of the paradoxes of human conduct. The perfectly 
good man might, one would suppose, be defined as one 
who habitually and unhesitatingly does what is right. 
For the perfectly good man is not, one would have said, 
a man who, by taking continual thought for his virtue, 
by being constantly on his guard against temptation. 
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avoids doing wrong; he is rather one who, because of the 
inherent goodness of his nature, experiences no temptation 
to act otherwise than as the dictates of morality demand. 
He has, as Aristotle would say,^ and as Butler agrees,® 
a "‘settled habit of virtue”; or, as popular usage has it, 
the habit of acting rightly is, or at u»y rate has become, 
second nature to him. So habitual, so almost instinctive, 
would be the virtue of such a man that he might be 
described as being almost unconscious of It. For to be 
conscious that one is virtuous, is to be complacent, and 
complacency at any rate in a mortal who, however near 
to perfection he may be, can never quite attain i., is a 
defect. It follows that the completely good man will be 
an unselfconscious man, unselfconscious, that is to say, 
so far as his own virtue is concerned. The good man, then, 
is one who naturally, easily, habitually and unselfcon¬ 
sciously does what is right. So, at least, one would naturally 
have thought. 

{b) That Virtue must be Acquircd, Yet the paradox 
of ethics consists in the fact that what one would natur¬ 
ally have thought, what in fact on reflection one still docs 
think, is not the whole of the truth. For on reflection one 
sees that the contrary is also true. It is true, that is to say, 
that moral experience, as we understand the term, must 
involve an element of struggle. If we never felt any tempta¬ 
tion to do wrong, there would be little or no virtue in 
doing right. To -affirm the contrary, would be to make 
the possession of moral virtue a purely natural endow¬ 
ment for which one could no more take credit than for the 
gift of a good eye at games; and that it is such a purely 
natural endowment is a view quite obviously at variance 
with the judgment of mankind. For the judgment of 
mankind holds that, however easily a man’s goodness 
may sit upon him now, there must have been a time when 
he had to struggle to acquire it. The notion of character 
formation, in fact, implies precisely this, that a way of 
*Sce Chapter IV, p. 99. *See above, p. 200- 
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life which was once achieved hardly and precariously as 
the result of difficult acts of will and constant struggles 
against temptation^ can become, when the character is 
forriied, its natural expression. In other words, the man of 
good character does easily what, prior to the formation 
of such character, he did hardly. What is more, it was 
precisely by virtue of his doing it hardly, yet, nevertheless, 
continuing to do it, that his character came to be formed, 
and as a result he learned to do it easily. So, I think, runs 
the traditional moral teaching of mankind, a tradition 
which the following quotation from Havelock Ellis admirr 
ably enshrines: 

'^We cannot have too much temptation in the world. 
Without contact with temptation virtue is worthless and 
even meaningless. To face temptation and reject it may 
be to fortify life; to face and accept temptation may be 
to enrich life. But he who cannot even face it is not fit 
to live, for temptation is an essential form of that conflict 
which is of the essence of life,'^ 

Thus in opposition to the view that goodness is a natural 
disposition of the soul, there is a substantial weight of 
human testimony to the effect that it is something which 
must be acquired. Or rather, even if we have by nature 
what Aristotle would call a potential disposition for 
goodness, the disposition can only be actualized by moral 
experience, which must often be difficult and painful. 
In so far as this disposition is not actualized, the character, 
it would be added, is not formed. It follows that, if a^ 
man has never felt the temptation to evil, then he may 
be accounted fortunate but not good, since his experience 
will have lacked that clement of conflict and struggle, in 
the fires of which alone the steel of human character can 
be tempered. Of a divine being it might be true to say 
that he could be perfectly good without conflict or effort, 
but to a fallible human being such effortless goodness is 
not permitted. Such, I suggest, are the deliverances of 
the popular consciousness on this issue, and it is to the 
popular consciousness that, as I have several times pointed 
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out, wc must in the last resort appeal, even when, 
as in the present case, its deliverances appear to be in¬ 
consistent. 

The Brave Man and the Insensitive Man. An 
example may ser\’e to illastrate the paradr^x whose two 
sides 1 have tried to present Courage is a virtue, and a 
brave man might be plausibly defined as one w ho feels no 
fear. Hence, the virtue of courage consists in not feeling 
afraid; that is the first side of the paradox. But reflection 
suggests that a being who never feels fea^ is lacking in 
sensibility. For example, the Angry bull who, maddened by 
the darts of the picadors, violently hurls himself against any 
object in sight, is without fear, yet he docs not constitute 
an obvious example of what we mean by bravery; and 
he is not, we should say, brave because, whatever his 
native sensibility may have been, it has been dulled by 
rage. For the same reason wc do not accord to the man 
who performs feats of reckless courage, when doped by 
rum or inflamed by brandy, the same meed of admiration 
as we do to the man who, justly appraising the dange** 
that confronts him and feeling a natural emotion of fear 
—for it is, in fact formidable and he is a sensitive man— 
nevertheless coolly faces and overcomes it. Dutch courage 
in fact is inferior to courage tout court. The point of the 
example lies in the fact that, while the second man feels fear, 
the first does not; yet it is the second man who is brave. 
The moral virtue of courage does not, then, consist in 
not feeling fear, but in feeling it and overcoming it. 

As with courage, with the other cardinal virtucs- 
The performance of our duty, the resistance of temptation, 
cannot, as I have said, always be easy, even for the best 
of us. It must, indeed, often be difficult, if only because, 
if it were not difficult, the obligation which we feel to 
perform our duty would not require to call upon the 
authority of the moral will to implement it. The good 
man must, then, be regarded as one who, fully conscious 
of the difficulty of doing right, nevertheless overcomes it. 
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So far Kant is right and his theory embodies an important 
truth. But to suggest, as Kant does, that our duty must 
always be disagreeable, and disagreeable just because it 
is (opposed to desire is to travesty the truth. The good man 
must sometimes want to do what is right, and, the better 
his character, the more frequently will desire and duty 
coincide. But such coincidence must—I am here again 
interpreting what I take to be the testimony of the popular 
consciousness—be the experience of a formed character. 
It must, that is to say, be the fruit of successful struggle 
in *hc past and not of the natural endowment* which 
a man receives at birth, as he receives a good circu¬ 
lation or a good eye at games. If such natural endowments 
do exist, then they are emphatically pot what we mean, 
or at any rate not all that we mean, by moral virtue. 

Recapitulation. In this chapter I have given some 
account of that type of ethical theory which is known as 
Object!ve-Intuitionism. Objective-Intuitionism maintains 
that the characteristits of being right and being wrong are 
the intrinsic properties of actions, are, that is to say, 
possessed by them in their own right independently of 
the consequences of the actions. From this conception of 
a right action the theory proceeds to a conception of moral 
worth, defining the morally good individual as he who 
habitually discerns those actions which have the property 
of being right and habitually performs them. It is entailed, 
therefore, that we possess a faculty by means of which we 
discern those actions which have the property of being 
right. But the moral faculty is not, on this view, a purely 
cognitive one; it is not enough to discern what is right; 
it is also necessary to do it. The moral faculty appears, 
therefore, both in Butler and in Kant as one of authority 
as well as of discernment; it is will as well as insight. 

After a brief glance at the English intuitionists, who 
sought to demonstrate the existence of such a faculty, 
I gave some account of the philosophy of Bishop Butler 
according to which conscience, the sense of right and wrong, 
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is in an ideally good man set over all the other, faculties. 
Our sense of duty is, in other words, or rather, in the ideally 
good man it should be, m authority over both self-interest 
and desire. I then outlined the moral theory of Kant, 
according to which the authority with which the feeling 
of moral obligation makes itself feh dcri -d trom the 
world of reality, distinguished from that of appearance. 
Kant may be classed as an objcctive-intuitionist in virtue of 
his teaching that the moral law prescribes the performance 
of certain actions i. respective of consequences or desires, 
these actions having the property of beiii?; such as we 
ought to perform. 

Finally, I ventured to criticize this specifically Kantian 
conception on the ground that the view that what wc 
ought to do as something which distinguishes itself mainly, 
if not solely, in opposition to what we Vv?nt to do, is at 
variance with the deliverances of the inoial consciousness 
of mankind. 
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Chapter VII: THE PROBLEM OF 
FREE WILL 


That Ethics Implies Freedom of Choice. A disoission 
of the problem of free will is introduced at this stage 
for two reasons. First, unless the will is in some sense 
free, ethics, as a separate branch of philosophical study, 
must be dismissed. Secondly, the problem is, as I hope 
to show, intimately bound up with the question of the 
nature of the moral faculty; for it is only if it is with 
a faculty that is reason, or is at least rational, that we will 
morally and judge morally that, most philosophers are 
agreed, the moral will and the moral judgment can 
be held to be free. 

The first of these contentions, that the freedom of the 
will is indispensable to ethics, has- been widely denied. 
Canon Rashdall, for example, whose book, The Theory 
<of Good and Evil^ is one of the best-known works on ethics 
written during the present century, was an avowed 
deterininist, who was nevertheless an objective-intuitionist. 
He held, that is to say, as a matter of theory, that actions 
and characters possessed the characteristic of goodness 
in their own right, and that this characteristic is unique 
in the sense that it cannot be resolved into any other 
characteristic; he also held that we ought, as a matter of 
practice, to try to qichieve a good character and to 
perform good actions. Again, modern rationalists hisist 
upon the practical importance of morality, although in 
theory they subscribe to the iron determinism entailed 
by the metaphysical philosophy of mechanism which, 
conceiving of the universe after the model of a gigantic 
clock, regards every event as completely determined by 
a preceding event. Moreover, so far as conduct is concerned, 
it cannot be denied that determinists have led good lives 
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—at least they are not notably inferior to those of uon- 
determinists: indeed, it is open to question whether the 
belief that one’s acts are detemnaed makes any difference 
at all to one’s conduct. 

In spite of these considerations, it is plain, ai; ^east to 
the present writer, that the validity of ctlucs i? incom¬ 
patible with the denial of fr e will in any of the senses 
in which that term is ordinarily used, and that, conversely, 
Kant is right in saying that “ought” irnpiieii “can”. 

If determinism is a fact, wc are not responsible for our 
actions. Hence reproof is as Impertinent as praise is 
irrational: nor does it alter the case that the reproving 
and the praising are beyond the control of the reprover 
and the praiser. Now ethics is a structure which is bnili 
on the twin pillars of praise and blame. If you cannot 
judge in regard to a man that he ought to do action X, 
and approve him for doing, blame him Tor not doing it, 
then there is no ethical judgment which you can validly 
pass. * Yet if he can only perform action Y, it is surely 
nonsense to say that he ought to have performed action 
X, just as it would be nonsense to say of a stone that fell 
from the top of a cliff on to the beach below, that it ought 
to have fallen upwards into the sky. If, then, there is no 
power of choice, ethics is meaningless. In order that 
ethics may have meaning, we must at least be free to 
choose that which appears to us to be good, even, if we 
are not free in any other way, nor do I think that many 
philosophers would dissent from this view. 

As regards my second contention, many philosophers 
have held that reason can neither determine choice nor 
motivate action. I shall try to show that, if they are right 
in holding this view, the task of maintaining free will, 
in any event a difficult one, becomes impossible. 

I. THE CASE AGAINST FREE WILL 

The taskds, I repeat in any event a difficult one and, the 
more closely one looks into the question, the more difficult 
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it appears; for, directly one begins to reflect upon the 
problem of freedom, almost all the considerations that 
occur to one seem to tell against it. All the obvious argu¬ 
ments in the freewill-determinism controversy are on 
the side of the determinist. In this sense it may be said 
that free will is something that will not bear thinking 
about, since directly you start to think about it, you find 
that it disappears* The arguments against it may be 
divided into three main groups. 

(i) Cosmic Arguments for Determinism. There is, 
first, a group of arguments which seek to establish the 
general proposition that every event must have a deter¬ 
mining cause. These arguments are in essence metaphysical. 
They maintain that an uncaused event of any kind is 
unthinkable. Acts of will are events; therefore they must 
have been caused; therefore they cannot be other than 
they are, their causes being what they are; therefore they 
are not free. This view is generally put forward as both an 
integral part and a necessary corollary of a mechanist- 
materialist theory of the universe. Mechanism asserts that 
the universe works after the manner of a vast machine; 
Materialism, that whatever exists, is of the same nature as 
a piece of matter. If all other events in the universe were 
like mechanical events, it would be very odd indeed, if 
one kind of event and one only, namely, the event which 
is an act of the human will, were an exception, since there 
would then be two orders of events in the universe, the 
order of caused and the order of uncaused events, the latter 
order being confined to acts of the human will. Since an 
event of the latter order might at any moment interfere 
with one belonging to the former order, that is, with the 
order of caused events, the order of nature which science 
investigates, is liable at any moment to be upset by an 
event from outside the boundaries of the scientific scheme 
of which science can give absolutely no account. Such 
a suggestion is intolerable to the scientist, since it implies 
that hb whole endeavour, which is to discover the laws 
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that govern phenomena, in terms of which he may be 
able to calculate and predict future events, cannot possibly 
succeed. Yet it is in precisely this endeavour that science 
has already achieved considerable success. It is not, 
therefore, a matter for surprise that scientists should he 
instinctive determiuists, and, should refuse admit the 
possibility that what they wotdd regard as arbitrary and 
capricious acts of will can interfere with the order of 
nature. The conclusion is that acts of will must themselves 
be events which fad within the order of natme* There¬ 
fore, like all other such events, they’ are caused even i s. 

(2) Arguments from the Rdation Between Mind and 
Body. Materialism, which asserts that eveiything which 
exists is of the same nature as matter, entails a particular 
view of what is called the Mind-Body problem.^ The body 
is admittedly a piece of matter, and, as such, It obeys the 
laws which govern the movements of pieces of mancr, 
that is to say, the laws of mechanics and dynamics. By 
means of these laws, the movements of material bodies 
can be predicted. This power of pxediction applies to 
some at least of the movements of my body. If, for exampU, 
my body and a wax effigy of niy body, suitably weit^hfed, 
were dropped over a precipice, each would reach the 
bottom at the same time and behave in much the same 
way when they hit the ground. 

Where, then, it may be asked, and how does the mind 
come in? Either the mind interacts with the body, or it 
docs not. If it interacts, then events in the body will 
produce effects upon the mind, and events in the mind, 
or at least some of them, will be the results ot‘ these effects. 
This, as we know, frequently happens: for example, if a 
pin is pushed into my skin, I shall feel pain; if adrenalin 
is injected, I shall feel afraid; if I fail to digest my food, 
-I shall feel depressed. In respect then, of these feelings, 
which are events in my mind, I am not free, not free, 

1 For an enlargement of the summary account of this problem in 
the text see my Guide to Philosophy, Chapter XVIII, pp. 498-521. 
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that is to say, not to have them, since they are the effects 
of occurrences in my body. If, however, the body does 
not interact with the mind, then it is difficult to explain 
the apparent parallelism between the two, a parallelism 
which is illustrated at almost every moment of oyr waking 
life. For example, when I feel hungry and see food, my 
salivary glands secrete fluid, and when the food is put 
before me my hands make the necessary movements to 
convey it into a hole which opens in the bottom of my 
face. It is difficult to account for this synchronisation 
between mental desire and bodily movements, unless we 
assume that the mind and body interact. But how, it may 
be asked, can that which is material interact with, and 
produce effects upon, that which is not? How, for example, 
can a sledge-hammer break a wish, or a steam roller 
flatten the inspiration which produced Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony? Or how, to take an instance which is relevant 
to our present discussion, can the secretion of adrenalin 
by a gland cause me to feel afraid, if my feeling of fear is 
an exclusively non-material event? Things, it may be said, 
can only “get at” one another in virtue of their possession 
of certain properties in common, but between a material 
and an immaterial entity there are no properties in 
common. Therefore they cannot interact with each other. 
Yet, as v^c have seen, mind and body do palpably interact. 
The mind then, it is argued, cannot be wholly other than 
the body. It too must be material, or must be at least 
ah emanation from or a function of that which is material, 
namely, of those occurrencies which take place in the body. 
Now these, as we have seen, arc caused events, each of 
which is the effect of a preceding bodily event, the first 
bodily event in this chain of caused bodily events being 
the determined effect of an external stimulus to which the 
body is exposed and to which it reacts. What are called 
mental events are, the materialist argues, Unks in the same 
chain of caused events, and arc dependent upon the 
movements in the nerves and the brain which cause them 
to happen. Acts of will arc mental events: therefore acts of 
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will arc not free. If wc knew enough about the machinery 
of the brain and could observe its workings through a 
sulficiently'powerful microscope, we should see minute 
changes in its cells whenever we experienced the sensa¬ 
tion of willing something, Ihcse changes would be the 
causes of the sensation of willing. 

(3) Psychological and Physiological Determinism. 
A distinguishing chai acteiistic of the foam of determinism 
just considered is tliat they regard man as a member of a 
world order which extends beyond him. This world order 
is physical, and the events in it are determined in accord¬ 
ance with die laws of cause and effect* On this view, human 
choice is, in the last resort, an event not different from other 
natural events. Therefore it is functionally dependent upon 
the nature of the world order in which it occurs. Man's 
will, in short, is determined by events outside himself and 
other than himself. 

Another and not less formidable form of determinism 
is that which represents man’s will as determined by events 
within himself. This form of determinism is not perhaps^ 
in the last resort, different from those already considered, 
since in representing our choices as made for us by 
the accumulated influence of all the forces and factors of 
our natures, it would not wish to suggest that these forces 
and factors were causeless and purely arbitrary facts. The 
forces and factors of our natures must, it would be said, 
spring from something; and, in point of fact, our natures, 
temperaments and dispositions are represented by those 
who are in general disposed to adopt what I have elsewher^^ 
called explanations in terms of origins, ^ as being conditioned 
by the nature of the ori^ns from which .they sprang. 
Although, however, the two forms of determinism, that 
which holds that our actions are determined by events 
outside ourselves, and that which holds that they are deter¬ 
mined by forces and factors within ourselves, may not, in 
the.last resort, be distinguishable, their immediate bearing 
1 See Chapter I, p. 29. 
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upon the free will problem is very different. Now the effect 
of the form of determinism at present being considered is 
to represent human acts of will as determitied by the 
characters and temperaments of the human beings whose 
acts they are. Our willings are, on this view, the natural 
products of <^ur inherited psychological and physiological 
constitutions. 

Let us suppose that on a particular occasion L judge 
that so-and-so is the right thing to do. The view which we 
arc considering asserts that my judgment is the necessary 
consequence of earlier acts and events that have made me 
what I am. It is not* the workings of a cosmic machine 
by which, on this vie^, I am bound; I am fettered by the 
influence of the past, nor is the constriction of my fetters 
the less absolute because the past is my own. 

'Fhc arguments for this view are not essentially different 
from those which I briefly surveyed in the last chapter to 
illustrate Kant’s treatment of man from the point of view 
of the special sciences.^ But there is this important difference 
that, whereas Kant exempted the moral will from the scope 
of the operation of these arguments, they are' for the 
determiriist all-embracing. 

That Human Nature is Biologically and Anthropologic 
ally Determined. Think of man, says the determinist, 
biologically: you will see him as a member of a species, 
acting and feeling and desiring in ways appropriate to 
the nature of that species. Think of him again anthro¬ 
pologically: you will see him as a member of a culture, 
the inheritor of a tradition, che child of an age, acknowledg¬ 
ing the standards of valuation appropriate to his cultuie, 
the codes of conduct and forms of belief enjoined by his 
tradition, and the world-view common to his age. Plato 
was right to point out that the ordinary man cannot make 
his morals, his religion or his politics for himself; he can 
only take them ready-made from his environment. Thus 
his views on morality or his beliefs about the nature and 
^ See Chapter VI, pp, 203, 204. 
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purpose of the universe are determined not by him but 
for him, by considerations over which he has no control. 
His sexual morality, for example, is largely determined by 
considerations of topography. Thus if he is born in a bed¬ 
room in Balham, he will think it right to have one wife and 
condemn sexual intercourse outside th/^ marx age tie; if he 
is born in a bedroom in Baghdad^ he will think it right 
to have four wives, provided that he can afford their 
upkeep, and see nothing to censure in concubinage. 

That Human Nature is Physiologically Detenruned. 
Or consider him, again, from the point of view of physio¬ 
logy. A man’s nature is, it is obvious, largely the product 
of his bodily constitution. An invalid, for example, has 
a different mentality from a healthy man; a hunchback 
from a straight man. It is only to-day that we are 
beginning to realise the extent to which character is 
dependent upon the secretions of the ductless glands. An 
inefficiency of thyroid produces a half-wit, and an excess 
of adrenalin a coward. Even the moral sense is apparently 
dependent, at least in part, upon the constitution of the 
blood stream. For example, one of the most disturbing 
after-effects of sleepy sickness is an outbreak of klepto¬ 
mania, and ladies of hitherto irreproachable moral charac¬ 
ter are assailed by irresistible temptations to abstract 
articles from shop counters. 

These observations are of a general character and are 
such as will occur to any educated person not possessed 
of special techriical knowledge. The more closely, however, 
the relation between the mind and the body is investigated, 
the more absolute does the dependence of the former 
on the latter appear to be. 

The Evidence from Genetics, Consider, for example, 
the light which is thrown upon the question by the recently 
established science of genetics. The necessity for some form 
of determinism being taken for granted by both sets of 
disputants, the question was at one time much debated 

Hi 
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whether a inan*s character was the result of his heredity 
or his environment. Both factors, it was s^eed, played 
their part, but controversy turned upon the precise amount 
of weight which should be attached to each of them. It 
now appears that the distinction between inherited and 
environmental factors is neither clear-cut nor absolute. 

Biologists seem to be in general agreement that the sub¬ 
stances passed from parents to offspring, which constitute 
the individual’s initial physiological inheritance, are 
numbers of separate packets of diverse chemicals embedded 
In a less diversified mass of material. These packets of 
chemicals, the genes, are strung like beads along the line 
of the chromosomes. The diromosomes exist in pairs, so 
that for each packet on one chromosome there is a corres¬ 
ponding packet on another. When the organism becomes 
a parent, it distributes to its offspring one packet only 
from each of its pairs, the corresponding second packet 
of the pair being supplied by the other parent. 

The genes, therefore, constitute the raw material of 
inheritance. Nor is this inheritance confined to bodily 
characteristics. There are gene combinations for bad 
temper and sadism, just as there are gene combinations 
for red hair and pink eyes, or, in theory, there ought to 
be. But whether in any individual a particular combina¬ 
tion will or will not become operative, depends upon his 
environment, the environment being taken to include not 
only the external circumstances of the organism, but also 
the constitution of and conditions prevailing in the rest 
of the body. It is not true that because one inherits certain 
characteristics one will exhibit them. What is true, is that 
one inherits an immense number of potential innate 
characteristics; which of them one will in fact display 
depends upon the environment in which one is placed. 
Hence, the characteristics that appear under training are 
as much inherited as those that appear af birth; the only 
difference is that the former set require the application 
of certain conditions over a period of time to bring them 
out. The distinction between heredity and environment, 
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between innate characteristics and acquired is, therefore, 
a false one. Strictly what one inherits are not character¬ 
istics at all, but Certain material which, given certain 
conditions, will produce certain characteristics. 

The ‘‘chemc, it is obvious, is a purely deterministic one. 
It is not deterministic in the senre tiiat v liHt tne indi¬ 
vidual will become is preord ained by the supply of genes 
which he gets from his parents; it is deterrniiiistic in the 
sense that what he will oecoinc is the result of a complex 
constituted by thin initial supply and the environment in 
which he develops, for neither oi which can be be considered 
responsible. 

The Case of ; Identical Twins. Thus the character¬ 
istics of the organism are, on this view, determiiied by the 
germinal material which he inherits, the nature of this 
material being in its turn determined by the characteristics 
of the parents. The characteristics of the parents are derived 
from those of the species to which they belong, and those 
of the species to which they belong are in the last resort 
determined by the influence of the external physical 
environment on the species. And if it be objected that 
mental events lie outside the confines of this scheme, and 
that nobody has yet been able to locate the inspiration of 
a poet in a chromosome, those who advocate deter¬ 
ministic views might concede that this rncy be so. ‘ One’s 
view on this question depends’, they would say, 'upon 
the attitude one takes to Materialism in general and to 
the Mind-Body problem in particular. We cannot as yet 
prove that mind is only a function or a by-product of the 
body.’ Nevertheless, although absolute proof is agreed to 
be lacking, they would point to the impressive weight of 
evidence in favour of the view that mental no less than 
bodily characteristics are determined by genetical constitu¬ 
tion. Evidence of a very striking kind pointing to this con¬ 
clusion has recently been afforded by some investigations 
into the characters of identical twins. Some years ago 
Professor l.ange, with the help of the Bavarian Ministry 
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of Justice, investigated every available case in which a 
person who had come into contact with the police was a 
member of a pair of living twins of die same sex. His object 
was to discover whether the other member of the pair of 
twins had a criminal record; whether, in fact, the likeli¬ 
hood of criminality in one member of a pair of twins was 
greater, if criminality existed in the other. So far as ordinary 
twins were concerned, the additional likelihood appeared 
to be very small. In the case of fifteen criminals, each of 
whom was a member of an ordinary pair of twins, it was 
found that one brother only was also a criminal. There 
were two doubtful cases. Thus we may say that in the 
case of ordinary twins criminality was evinced by both 
members of the pair in the proportion of roughly two 
instances out of seventeen. This proportion is, of course, 
higher than the incidence of criminality in the population 
as a whole, but the excess may readily be accounted for 
by environmental factors. In the case of pairs of identical 
twins, however, the position was very different. Thirteen 
pairs were investigated, one member of each of which was a 
criminal, and in ten cases the other member of the pair 
was also found to be a criminal. What is more, there was 
a marked similarity between the crimes of which criminal 
pairs of twins were convicted. Tliere was one pair of 
habitual burglars, one pair was found guilty of petty 
theft, and two pairs were swindlers; another pair were guilty 
of the same type of sexuU abnormality, and so on. Thus 
in the case of identic al twins genetical constitution appar¬ 
ently determined closely similar behaviour in ten cases 
out of thirteen. Nor can this closely similar behaviour 
be ascribed solely to the infiuence of environment. One 
pair of identical twins who, as adults, were guilty of the 
same crime, had been separated at eight years of age, 
while another pair who were separated rather later left 
their jobs at the same moment when over a thousand 
miles apart. 

The evidence in these cases is highly suggestive, though 
not, of course, conclusive. What it suggests is that not 
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only our bodily, but our moral characteristics are largely, 
if not wholly, determined by our initial bodily inherit¬ 
ance. Nor is^ the suggestion confined to moral charac¬ 
teristics. Researches into die intellectual capacities of 
identical twins, recendy conducted in America, show 
strikir:^ similarities in the matter ol intellectual attain- 
ment^ similar weaknesses an 1 proficiencies were evinced 
in the same subjects, and closely similar marks obtained in 
examinations. While the eviaence of similarity h\ the case 
of intellectual characteristics is Icsf? striking than the 
evidence relating to moral character* it tends to bear out 
the determinist^s contention that, the mure we study a 
man’s bodily constitution and initial gcr^eticaJ equipment, 
the more convincingly does his character appear as a 
function of his constitution and equipment. TUc im¬ 
plication is, of course, that a complct<' knowledge of 
genetics and physiology would show the dependence 
to be absolute. 

That Human Nature is Psycbclogically D-eicrvpined. 
Not less formidable than the physiological are the psyCA>''- 
logical arguments for determinism. The oatliiu s oj ihc 
case for psychological determinism have <.drcadv' been 
indicated in Chapter IV in illustration and df 'clopment 
of Aristotle’s doctrine of Sdf-Detcrmiriismri Rejecting 
upon the ^conclusions of psychology and psycho-analysis, 
we cannot but admit that the evidence which these sciences 
have accumulated has greatly strengthened the sclf- 
determinist’s case. Modern psychology represents the most 
lately evolved faculties of human nature, such as the will, 
the reason, and the conscience, as determined by non- 
rational forces which lie, for the most part, below the 
threshold of consciousness, whose genesis we do not know 
and whose effect upon consciousness we cannot calcula'e. 
This doctrine in its most extreme form appears in the 
teachings of psycho-analysis, which insist that the main¬ 
springs of our nature lie outside the realm of consciousness, 
^ Sec Chapter IV, pp. 111 -113. 
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the events of which we are normally conscious being 
represented as the sublimated or distorted versions of 
unconscious urges and stresses. The unconscious is pictured 
as a restless sea of instinct and impulse, agitated by gusts 
of libido, swept by the waves of desire, and threaded by 
the currents of urge and drive. Upon these waves and cur¬ 
rents consciousness, with all that it contains, bobs helplessly 
like a cork, the movements of the cork being determined by 
the nature and direction of the ground swells below the 
surface. 

The familiar argument from origins is used to reinforce 
the conclusion that the fundamental forces of human ^ 
nature aYe not rational and moral, but instinctive and 
impulsive. The animal origin of man and the fact that his 
roots are deep down in nature are emphasised; the infer¬ 
ence is that fundamentally he is still swayed by the same 
kind of natural forces as those which dominate the behaviour 
of animals. Of these natural forces we know very little, 
especially since we have succeeded in evolving reason, one 
of whose main functions is to rationalise them, and so to 
disguise from us their real character. But reason is itself 
an expression of these instinctive natural forces, one of the 
latest and weakest. It is a feeble shoot springing from a 
deep, dim foundation of unconscious stiivings, and main¬ 
taining a precarious existence as their apologist and their 
handmaid. 

Nor is it only psycho-analysis which sponsors this atti¬ 
tude to the more lately evolved human faculties. Much 
modern psychology lends support to the conclusion that 
human nature is fundamentally non-rational in character. 

1 have already quoted a passage from Professor McDougall’s 
account of instinct^ which represents instinct as the driving 
force of all the activities of human nature, including the 
activity pf reason, and shown how, on this view, such 
faculties as reason and will come to be regarded as the 
tools by means of which the fundamental urges or drives 
of human nature pbtain their natural satisfaction. 

*See Chapter IV, p. X15, - 
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Bearing of the Psychological Analysis upon Concepts of 
Will and Reason. What, it may be asked, is the 
bearing of these conclusions upon the question with which 
we are immediately concerned- -the question of the free¬ 
dom of the human will and, we may add, of the human 
reason? I include reason as well a^: vIU sii , li there is 
to be freedom of choice two conditions at least must be 
satisfied; there must be not only a will whicit can freely 
choose between two coiuses of action that which appears 
to be the better, but a reason which can impartially 
estimate and freely decide between the rchttlve worth; of 
the two different courses under choice. 

. Both these requisites of freedom are denied by the psycho¬ 
logical analysis I have described. Its effect upon the will 
has already been indicated in a previous chapter:^ will, 
if the psycho-analytic account can be accepted, is a subli¬ 
mated form of desire, for the working of which we are 
no more responsible than for the promptings of desire 
undisguised.. 

The effect upon reason is, from the point of view of 
freedom, no less detrimental. Reason tends to be exhibited 
as a mere tool or handmaid of desire. Its lunction is to 
secure the ends which we unconsciously set ourselves, by 
inventing excuses lor what we instinctively want to do, 
and arguments for what we instinctively want to believe. 
There is, in fact, at bottom very little difference between 
reason and faith; for, if faith be defined as the power of 
believing what we know to be untrue, reason is the p6wcr 
of deceiving ourselves into believing that what we want 
to think true, is in fact true. 

Reasoning and Rationalizing. We are accustomed to 
make a distinction between reasoning and rationalizing. 
Reasoning, we hold, is an honest, rationalizing a dis¬ 
honest use of reason. A person who reasons uses his mind 
to take impartial stock of the evidence, and permits his 
conclusiox^ to be determined by what he finds; he does 
^Sec Chapter IV, pp. 114-1x6. 
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not, that is to say, in so far as he is reasonable, allow the 
operations of his reason tb be biassed by his wishes or dic¬ 
tated by his hopes. A person who rationalizes uses his 
reason to arrive only at those conclusions which he con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously desires. Paying attention to those 
. facts which support the desired conclusion, he ignores 
all othew. If supporting facts are wanting, he imagines 
them. It is rationalizing when the smoker persuades him- 
seil that tobacco ash is good for the carpet, the fisherman 
that fish being cold-blooded creatures do not mind their 
throats being torn out by a hook, and the British patriot 
that between 1914 and 1918 it was right to kill Germans 
because of the violation of Belgium. Thus, while the 
conclusions of reasoning are determined by circumstances 
external to and independent of the reason that investi¬ 
gates them, those of rationalizing are determined by per¬ 
sonal hopes and fears. It is on these lines that, I think, 
most people would be disposed to distinguish between 
reasoi 5 iig and rationalizing. 

Now this distinction cannot, if the conclusions of psycho¬ 
analysis aie correct, be upheld. For the distinction between 
reasoning and rationalizing is, it might be said, itself a 
product of rationalizing, the offspring of our desire to think 
that our reasons are or can be free. If reason is called into 
action by instinct, it must needs arrive at those conclu¬ 
sions which instinct dem-mds. If reason is the handmaid 
of desire, reason must dance to the tune which desire 
pipes for her. Reason, in fact, is never free, but is suborned 
from the first. The views which we hold are not the result 
of an impartial survey of the evidence, but are the reflec¬ 
tions of the fundamental desires and tendencies of our 
natures. Our bclicfi arc based upon instinct, but we 
have also, as F. H. Bradley (1846-1924) pointed out, ah 
instinct to use our reasons to discover arguments in sup¬ 
port of our beliefs. But these reasons, if psycho-analysis is 
correct, have no objective validity; they do not point to 
and correctly/report some factor in the nature of things; 
they reflect instinctive needs of human nature for whose 
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thwarting we demand compensation, or instinctive inferior¬ 
ities and deficiencies, our realization of which leads us to 
demand reassurance. 

If this view of reason is right, the belief in the freedom of 
the will must be abandoned. For, if the facu^^v which is 
involved in moral judgment and choice is fundamentally 
non-ratipnal, then it is not freely exercised; if feeling 
alone can motivate to action, then action is never freely 
chosen; if the conclusions of the reason never aiford a 
sufficient ground for conduct, then conduct is alwav*? 
determined by non-rational factors. 

Self-Determinism Latent in Many Philosophies. 
Now many philosophers have adopted views whic^ enfaii 
that the forces which motivate human beiiigs to action 
arc non-rational, even when they have repudiated the 
determinist implications which, if I am right, follow from 
these views. Aristotle, for example, as I meutioiied In an 
earlier chapter,^ announces^ that thought itself cannot 
motivate movement, and, although he goes on to qualify 
the statement and suggests that what he calls practical 
thought, practical, that is, as opposed to theoretical or 
speculative thought, may motivate to action, his doctrine 
of the will certainly lends itself to the view that it is not 
reasspn but desire that determines our actions.’ Philoso¬ 
phers have used ambiguous phrases such as “rational 
desire ” to suggest that, when we will to act in a certain way, 
or endeavour to obtain certain ends, the elements in our 
nature engaged in making the choice or pursuing the 
endeavour are not necessarily iiTational, even though they 
are essentially emotional or desiring elements. The only 
meaning that it is possible to extract from such phrases is 
that, while the emotional or desiring parts of our nature 
determine our actions, they may on occasion operate in 
accordaxiNte with the dictates of reason, and so deserve the 
title of rational. The philosopher, T. H. Green (1836- 
1882), for example, speaks of our desiring or appetitive 

^See Chapter IV, p. no. 'Sec Chapter IV, pp. ua, 113. 
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nature as supplying us with various ‘‘solicitations*’ to 
action. He holds that from these ‘'reason ” selects, or should 
select, that particular one with which the man who is 
entitled to be regaurded as acting rationally and volun¬ 
tarily will “identify himself”. But that we have responsi¬ 
bility for our desires, that, to use Green’s own language, 
the “solicitations” from which “reason selects”, are in 
any sense such as we voluntarily provide/or ourselves and 
not such as are provided for us by a given condition of' 
ourselves, Green nowhere suggests. Again, William James 
(1842—1910), speaks of what he calls our “passional 
nature”, supplying the determining factor in all choice. 
What in fact chooses is, he suggests, not an intellectual 
or rational faculty, but a passional and non-rational 
faiculty. Since choosing is a preliminary to all so-called 
voluntary actions, it follows that thought never motivates, 
to action. 

That what does motivate to action is something which is 
not properly entitled to be called thought, is a premise, 
whether implicit or explicit, which underlies the treatment 
of the subject by almost all modern philosophers. More 
logically than Green, more explicitly than James, Thomas 
Hobbes (1588—1679) states the doctrine of the non¬ 
rationality of choice. Deliberation, he holds, is a mere 
see-saw of conflicting appetites; one pulls us this way, 
another that. There is an appetite for X, and an appetite 
to restrain the appetite for X, for reasons of prudence, or 
of reputation, or of what the agent conceives to be morality. 
Whatever the object of the restraining appetite may be, 
it is no less “desireful”, no more rational, than the appetite 
which it seeks to restrain. What is called the will is merely 
“the last appetite in deliberation”. “In ‘deliberation’,” 
Hobbes writes, “the last appetite, or aversion, immediately 
adhering to the action, or to the omission thereof, is what 
we call the ‘will’.” The will is thus, for Hobbes^ the final 
weight which inclines the scales of action, but its substance 
is not essentially different from that of the other weights. 
This conclusion of Hobbes’s, and the steps by which it 
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is reached, are strongly reminiscent of the attitude to the 
will which characterizes ^hc writings of psycho-analysts,^ 

Bearing of Foregoing on the Freedom of the Moral 
Judgment and the Moral Will. The effect all these 
views is broadly the same. All concur in holding that 
my personal judgment that this thing or that iS the right 
thing to do is the necessary consequence of past acts and 
past events. These past acts and past events have, between 
them, formed my present psyd^ologicat disposition ar 
completely as the taste of a st(‘W is foniied by the various 
elements which have gone to Its making. If, then, 1 now 
judge X to be'good, or to be seemly, or fitting, or the right 
thing to do, it is not because I have made an in partial 
and disinterested choice between X and the alternative 
courses which are open to me, but because I have judged 
Xi, X2, and so on to be good, or to be the right things to 
do in the past. To quote Professor A. E. laylor, m> act 
of choice is, on these views, no more the expression of a 
dutiful spirit than the utterances of a man ‘possessed*' 
are the expressions of his own thought '’. ‘‘Hopek:ss slavery 
to the past,’* Professor Taylor continues, “does not cease 
to be slavery because the past is to some extent of my 
own making.** For what, after all, do these views imply? 
That the way in which I act always exhibits conformity 
to a certain rule. This rule is the rule of my own character, 
a character which has been built up as the result of the 
reaction of the initial psychological equipment w^hich con¬ 
stituted my personality at birth to the environments in 
which it has successively been placed. Admittedly, the 
rule is not completely known cither by me or by anybody 
else; admittedly, the elements whicii have gone to its 
making are exceedingly complex. Nevertheless, it exists, 
and my actions illustrate it, just as the behaviour of chemicals 
in compounds and solutions illustrates the rule of their 
composition. To quote Professor Taylor again, the self- 
deterministic views which I have been engaged in summaris- 
^See Chapter IV, pp. 114-116. 
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ing imply that “there is a formula which adequately 
describes my own personal moral character, and that 
knowledge of this formula would make it possible to calcu¬ 
late the line of action I shall take in a difficult situation, 
exactly as the astronomer calculates an eclipse or a transit 
of Venus The fact that successful calculation of conduct 
is rarely possible in practice only, on this view, illustrates 
the complexity of the elements which make up character. 
It does not mean that character and the conduct which * 
springs from it are not in theory calculable and, if calculable, 
therefore deterftiined. 

Sununary of Implications of Self-Determinism, 

I have put this view, the view that we are determined by 
our own pasts, in the most cogent form in which it is 
capable of being stated. This is the form which insists that 
both when we choose and when we act the motivating 
faculty is non-rational, and this view, I am suggesting, 
almost inevitably entails some kind of Self-determinism. 
It is, however, also possible to state the self-determinist 
view in such a way, that, while admitting that it may be 
reason which chooses, while conceding that reason can 
even motivate to action, it still implies that in so 
choosing and motivating reason is not free. This form of 
the self-determinist view may be stated as follows: freedom 
of the will does not, it is clear, mean mere motiveless 
caprice; there must be some reason why we choose as 
we do, even if our choices are free. Now if it is in fact reason 
which chooses, reason must choose with a. motive. Let us 
suppose that there are various alternative motives between 
which reason deliberates, that it ultimately selects one 
of them, and that the agent acts in accordance with the 
choice made. Why does it choose this one? Because it 
appears to it to be the weightiest motive in the field. Why 
docs it so appear? Because the reason is so constituted that 
it cannot help but so regard it. Why is the reason so con¬ 
stituted? Because of the past history of the person reason¬ 
ing and of his initial cast of mind. Once this answer is 
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given, all the factors at which we have already glanced, 
^inherited constitution, psychological disposition, training, 
environment, and the rest, may be introduced in order to 
explain why it is that our reasons work in the way and 
reach the conclusions they do, and why, because they do 
work in this w^ay and reach these conclusions, certain 
motives cannpt help but appe ir to them the weightiest 
for the determination of action* Thus although the case 
for Self-determinism can be argued most persuasively on 
the assumption that non-rational factors govern choi^'c, 
it need not necessarily reject the view that it is our reason 
which chooses and determines our actions. 

II. THE CASE FOR FREE WILL 
A. Criticism of Determinist Arguments 

I mentioned at the outset that what might be called the 
short-term arguments in the controversy between free 
will and determinism are all on the side of.determitiism, 
nor are those which I have examined refutable by logic. 
In so far as a case can be made for free will, it will be 
found to depend very largely upon certain metaphysical 
considerations. It will, that is to say, presuppose the 
acceptance of certain views of the nature of the universe 
as a whole and of the status and function of human con¬ 
sciousness within the universe. The adequate discussion 
of these views falls outside the scope of this book. 

(i) Criticism of the Cos^oic Arguments for Determinism. 

It is, however, relevant to point out that the cosmic 
arguments for determinism presuppose, no less than the 
arguments for free-will, a particular metaphysical view. 
This is the "view that nature works like a vast" machine, 
and that human nature is merely one particular cog in 
the machine. This view is one which most philosophers 
reject. The universe, as many have thought, may be ideal; 
it may, that is to say, be in its essential nature akin to 
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a mind rather than to a machine, or it may be a colony 
of souls, or it may be an actively developing spirit, a unity ^ 
of thought, or a flux of time.^ If any of these metaphysical 
views of the nature of the Universe is true, or even approxi¬ 
mates to the truth, the commonsense conception of the 
world as consisting of solid objects extended in space 
separate from but interacting with one other must be false. 
The universe, again, may be fundamentally duaUstic; 
it may, that is to say, be partly physical and partly spiritual 
or mental. The physical part is, the dualist would affirm, 
the order of nature which scientists study, while, of the 
spiritual or mental part we have experience in our own 
consciousness. It is admittedly exceedingly difficult to see 
how the mental or spiritual element can interact with or 
produce effects upon the physical, but this difficulty, he 
would insist, gives us no right to reject the dualist hypo¬ 
thesis out of hand. If the dualist hypothesis is correct, 
then mind or consciousness is outside that natural order of 
events in which mechanistic science proclaims determinism 
to reign supreme, and no arguments which purport to 
establish the mechanistic nature of the physical universe 
will touch the freedom of the mind. 

Let us, however, suppose that we provisionally accept 
the mechanistic scheme in its entirety and bring every¬ 
thing, including the operations of mind, within its frame¬ 
work. We shall find that we are now committed to an 
assumption that is at least as difficult to sustain as that 
of the freedom of the wnll. 

D.eterminisi’s Uncritical Acceptance of the Notion 
of Causation: This is the assumption that physical 

causation means something and that we know what 
it means. Upon this assumption the mechanistic concep¬ 
tion of the universe rests. The postulate of mechanism is 
that events are continually causing other events to happen; 
mechanism repudiates the notion of an uncaused event. Yet, 

* See my Guide to Philosophy^ Part III, for an account of some of 
these theories. 
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as the philosopher Hume (i7”“i776) showed, we ca/i 
find no basis in reason for the belief in causation.^ 
The notion of causation presupposes the presence of a 
bond or tie between the events which are deemed to be 
causally related; that is to say, between the ailed 
cause and the so-called effect. Yet such a tie or bond is 
precisely what we arc unable o discover. Hume’s con¬ 
clusion is that, so far as reason and experience go. ail that 
wc are entitled to assume is regularity of sequence. To s ay 
that A causes B, means, ih fact, no moit than it has be^n 
frequently observed that B follows A, Various attempts 
have been made to answer Hvrne’s criticism of the notion 
of causation, but it cannot be said that any of them have 
been very convincing. The most elaborate attempt is that 
of Kant. Many people would regard Kant s defence of 
causation against Hume’s criticism as succesiiful, but the 
view of the universe which Kant’s refutation inpiies is 
certainly not compatible with the mechanist conception 
which underlies the form of determinism wc are con¬ 
sidering. Unless and until Hume is answered in a manner 
compatible with mechanism, we cannot uncrilically accept 
the scientific scheme of the universe with which the postulate 
of determinism is so intimately bound up, for this scheme, 
although it works well enough for practical purposes, en¬ 
tails an assumption which has no established philosophical 
foundation. In this connection it is significant that physics, 
the most advanced of the sciences, has abandoned the 
notion of force acting from a distance, the notion, that is 
to say, that a body A, separated in space from another 
body B, can exert an influence over B, and has substituted 
the conception of events happening in the immediately 
contiguous neighbourhood of B to explain what was 
formerly thought to be due to the influence of forces 
emanating from body A, Yet the notion of a force emanating 
from one body and impinging upon another is certainly 
bound up with wh^t most of us mean by causation. Partly 

^ See Afy Guide to Philosophy^ Chapter VIII, for an account of Hume’s 
criticism of causation. 
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for this reason, some physicists show an increasing dis¬ 
position to dispense with the notion of determinism 
in fields in which its efficacy has hitherto been unquestion- 
ingly postulated. 

(2) and (3) Criticism of the Arguments for Determinism 
Based upon a Consideration of the Mind-Body Problem 
and the Conclusions of the Special Sciences 
The Necessary Assumptions of Science. The- 
argiunents for determinism based upon conclusions 
derived from a consideration of the relations between the 
mind and the body, also involve certain metaphysical 
assumptions, though these are less easy to detect than the 
assumption in regard to the nature of causation which 
underlies the mechanist view of the universe. 

Of these assumptions two are important. There is the 
assumption, first, that all things may be adequately re¬ 
garded as the sum total of their constituent parts and a*s 
nothing more than this sum total. There is the assumption, 
secondly, of the universal v^dity of what, in a previous 
chapter, I have called the mode of explanation in terms 
of origins.^ The first of these assumptions has, by impli¬ 
cation, been rejected in Chapter II,* where I pointed out 
various senses in which some wholes may be regarded as 
being more than the sums of their parts. The second as¬ 
sumption implicitly denies tlie efficacy of teleological 
modes of explanation. 

Both assumptions are necessary assumptions of scientific 
method. That this is so may be seen by reflecting on thp 
function of science. The function of science is to classify 
and predict. In order that it may effectively perform this 
function, it must take the objects with which it deals to 
pieces in order to find out what arc their component parts- 
Observing that the pieces into which it has broken up some 
initially unknown tiling which happens to be under in¬ 
vestigation are of the same kind as the pieces of some 
other thing whose behaviour it already knows, science 
*Scc Chapter I, pp. 28-29, *See Chapter II, pp. 52-54. 
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associates the unknown thing with the known thing as 
members of the same general class, repeats the procedure 
in relation to a number of other unknown things, and 
on the basis of the resultant classification draw-s up a 
formula governing the behaviour of all nier'^'ers rf the 
class, both those members of it which nave been examined 
and those which have not. Tlie unknown thing under 
investigation is then brought under the formula, v.nili the 
result that it is possible to calculate and predict its behaviour. 
But if we are to regard this procedure a., valid, we 
it is obvious, assume that a thing Is analysable tvithout 
remainder into its pieces and is capable of classification 
in ternis of them. 

Secondly, if it is to perform the function of prediction, 
scieui:e must also assume that everything has its complete 
cause in the state of affau*s from which it took its rise. 

Now science cannot help but proceed in this way; 
it cannot, that is to say, help assuming ti.at a thing is 
only the sum of its parts or pieces and tliat it is completely 
determined by its constituents and ^^^rigins. .11 uny compound 
could result from a particular combination of elements, 
il the same compound did not always in fact result from that 
combination, if a totally or even partially different cf;e(:t 
were to follow the application of what appeared to be the 
same cause, then science as an established body of know¬ 
ledge would be impossible. Thus the experiments of 
science are conducted on the assumption that the universe, 
or at any rate that aspect of the universe which science 
studies, is like a gigantic piece of machinery, every part 
of which is just a collection of smaller parts, and every 
event in which is both the cause of its necessary and pre¬ 
dictable result, and is itself the necessary and predictable 
result of its cause. 

The Extension of Scientific Method to the Treatment of 
Human Beings. Nor can science depart from this 
standpoint when it seeks to give an account of a human 
being. It cannot, merely because it is concerning itself 
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with living things, allow the possibility that some arbitrary 
non-mechanical principle of life may at any moment 
intrude itself to upset the causal chain of stimulus and 
response which mechanist biology seeks to establish. 
Thus it is no accident that field and laboratory workers 
in biology are strongly mechanist in sympathy and out¬ 
look. 

As with biology, so with psychology. In so far as science 
is successful in bringing human beings within its scope, 
its success depends upon its ability to. treat them as highly 
complex mechanisms whose workings are subject to the 
sauio laws as those which are observed to hold in the rest 
of the world, a world which it is the purpose of science to 
describe. Of this world human beings are themselves a part, 
and the laws which science reveals as governing the events 
which occur in it must, if the scientific standpoint is to be 
maintained, be exemplified in the lives and histories of 
the men and women who are items of its contents. If we 
cannot as yet show this exemplification in detail, that, 
science insists, is only because of the lack of adequate 
knowledge. Men, in other words, must be studied as 
mechanisms responding to stimuli, arid the mind, in so 
far as its separate existence is conceded, must through the 
speech and actions which are commonly said to spring 
from it, be studied as objectively as the growth of a plant 
or the movements of a planet. Inevitably, then, Behaviour¬ 
ism is the appropriate psychology for the scientist. “The 
behaviourist,*’ says Professor Watson, “puts tlie human 
organism in front of him and says, What can it do? When 
docs it start to do these tilings? If it doesn’t do these things 
by reason of its original nature, what can it be taught to 
do?” 

Thus the human being is treated as a laboratory speci¬ 
men who is under observation. How, the behaviourist asks, 
will a particular specimen behave when confironted with 
a certain situation? and, conversely, when a specimen 
behaves in a certain way, what is the object or situation 
which causes it so to behave? These are strictly scientific 
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questions. Unquestioningly, the view whicli suggests them 
postulates the universal applicability of the law of cause and 
eflFcct. It assumes that an account of behaviour in terms of 
that law is adequate and ultimate, and it refuses to admit 
the existence of any intrusive immaterial elem' r i sMch as 
consciousness or mind. If such exists, then, say the ad¬ 
vocates of this view, it plays no part in determining what 
occurs. 

The Analysis of Man. Let m^^ cite an e?<ample of 
such laboratory treatment. In his book The Proper Study 
of Mankind Mr. B. A. Howard quotes the following signifi¬ 
cant prescription:— ‘ 

Enough water to fill a ten-gallon barrel; 

enough fat for seven bars of soap; 

carbon for 9,000 lead pencils; 

phosphorus for 2,200 match-heads; 

iron for one medium-sized nail; 

lime enough to whitewash a chicken coop; and 

small quantities of magnesium and sulphur. 

Take these ingredients, combine them in the right 
proportions in the right way and the result, apparently, 
is a man. This, at least is oneroi the things that a man is. 
There is, in other words, a scientific formula for the 
production of men as there is for the production of any 
other commodity. And, if it be objected that the formula 
applies only to the body, and that the mind has been left 
out of the recipe, we have only, as we have seen above, 
to go to the biologists ahd geneticists for information as 
to genus, species, race, initial inheritance, and distribution 
of chromosomes- and genes, and to ihe psychologists for a 
statement of inherited disposition, temperament, mental 
structure and unconscious complexes, and the mind and 
character can be brought within the bounds of the formula. 
Now just as, if you know the formula for the ingredients 
of a chemical compound, you know how^the compound 
will behave in such and such conditions, so, from the stand- 
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point of science, if you know the formula for the ingredients 
of a man’s’^jodily and mental constitution, you can tell 
how a human being will behave in such and such circum¬ 
stances; for, directly you take it to pieces and examine the 
parts then, as we have seen, each part appears to be 
completely determined by the others. The assumptions 
involved in this treatment are those which have already 
been pointed out. It is assumed that a man is the sum 
total of the pieces into which he can be analysed and that 
he is the product of the antecedents from which he can 
be shown to have derived.. 

So treated, a man inevitably appears to be determined. 
Ilis constitution is determined by its constituent parts 
just because, from this point of view^ it is the sum of its 
constituent parts, and his present is conditioned by his 
past antecedents just because, when he is so regarded^ it is 
the outcome of his antecedents. 

How the Scientist Brings Himself Within the Deter- 
minist Scheme. Now these, it must again be insisted, 
are the only lines along which science can proceed, and 
in so far as science aspires to give an account of a human 
being, it is within the framework of these assumptions that 
the account must fall. To deny the applicability of the 
method or the adequacy of its results, is to deny the 
competence of science in certain spheres. It is to say in 
effect—‘when it comes to a question of mind and soul, 
the scientific method is no longer fruitful; at any rate its 
fruitfulness is limited". And when the scientist proceeds, 
if ever he does, tp consider himself introspectivcly, 
examines his own consciousness and asks himself whence, 
in spite of all hi.s intellectual arguments, this insistent 
sensation of freedom which he undoubtedly experiences 
derives, he will, it must be presumed, have little difficulty 
in bringing himself by analogy into the determinist 
scheme which he has already framed to fit his fellows. 
He has, we mmst suppose, already taken the minds of his 
fellows to pieces and analysed their consciousness into 
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series of carefully linked psychological events. These he 
has observed and correlated, as he might observe and 
correlate facts about crystals or about plants, and having 
framed certain formulae on the basis of hia observations, 
he naturally regards those whom he has be * or>s<;rving 
as specimen examples which obey the formulae. He then, 
we must further suppose, remembers that he to*^ is, from 
the point of view of other, a specimen example. Ihere- 
fore, since he cannot help but admit he is in ro way 
exceptional, his own acts of will must, ue argue, bo 
completely caused psychological events falling within the 
framework of the formulae which he applies to his follows. 
‘Therefore,* he will conclude, ‘the sensations of voluntari¬ 
ness which I undoubtedly experience must be ^Irsory/ 

Doubts of EflScacy of Scientific Method as applied to 
Analysis of Human Beings. In criticism of this mode 
of treatment, the advocate of free will wii) point i-:) the 
unproved assumption which throughout informs it. Tt 
is,* he would say, *a begging of the question from the start, 
to assume that the voluntary and purposive acts of human 
beings are events in the scientific sense of the word at all. 
They are, it is true, e\ cuts in so far as they arc caused and 
determined, but only in so far as tliey are caused and 
determined^ and whether they are wholly caused or 
determined or not, is precisely the question at issue. 
Nevertheless, 1 find it easy to sec why the scientist must 
take the line he does, and proceed, as if all events were 
determined by the factors which caused them, whether 
they are in fact so or not. For science, as I und<^rstand it, 
seeks to bring the phenomena which it studies under the 
aegis of law. In order that it may effect this purpose it 
must (fl) classify the phenomena with other phenomena 
of the same type, and (^) represent them as effects of their 
conditioning causes. Classification of phenomena enables 
the scientist to predict the behaviour of the unknown X 
in the light of his knowledge of that of tlie known Y. 
Ability to represent phenomena* as effects enables him 
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to predict the occurrence of A, given the known occun*ence 
of A'- In sum, then, I conclude that a scientific explanation 
can only give an account of a thing in terms of the condi¬ 
tions which preceded and caused it; and I see, therefore, 
that by its very nature a scientific account must be a 
determinist account. In so far, however, as a phenomenon 
is not completely determined by the conditions which 
preceded it, science is disabled from explaining it, or from 
accounting for its occurrence. Now I do not deny that those 
phenomena which are human acts of volition are influenced 
by pre-disposing factors, those, namely, upon which the 
sciences of biology, psychology, anthropology and the rest 
lay stress. The question which concerns me is whether they 
are completely determined by these factors. Now this 
question is one which your decision to adopt a scientific 
mode of approach begs from the outset. Put the question 
as you put it, and you are bound to give to it a determinist 
answer, for the conditions under which y6u put it dictate 
the terms of your answer. But, whether the question 
can be so put, depends very largely upon whether the 
phenomenon under consideration can be adequately 
regarded as the sum of its parts. For my part, I contend 
that if the phenomenon in question is an act of human 
will, it cannot.be so regarded.^ The principle which under¬ 
lies the denial with which the foregoing criticism of deter¬ 
minism as applied to human beings concludes is that some 
wholes are, as I suggested in an earlier chapter,^ more 
than the sum of their parts. 

Departmentalized Account of Human Nature. Now, 
it is not, I think, difficult to show that a human being is 
a whole of this kind. Suppose that we try to take a human 
being to pieces and see what results we obtain. The pieces 
will, presumably, be those which the separate sciences 
take for their special provinces, each science making it 
its business to give an account of a different piece. We will 
suppose that these various accounts are drawn up and 
* See Chapter 11 , pp. 52-54.• 
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collated. We will imagine ourselves to begin with the 
physiological account in terms of tubes and pipes, nerves 
and bones and blood vessels. These, presumably, can be 
analysed into their chemical ct>mpounds, and there will 
be, therefore, a chemical ar.coimt in terms inok culcs 
and elements. These, again, c'>/n be analysed in terms of 
their atomic constituents, and t y the chemist’s, therefore, 
we must add the physicist**? account in terms of protons 
and electrons. Beginning at the other end of the scale, 
wc shall have to include the p?yclio»<.>gist’s account in 
terms of mental events, images, sensat.om and so forth, 
with special departmental accounts such is the behaviour¬ 
ist’s in terms of language habits and conditioned reflexes, 
and the psycho-analyst’s in terms of unconscioir desiic 
and promptings of the libido. From other points of view^ 
there is the economic man and there is the median man of 
the statistician; there is man from the standpoint of the 
biologist and man as he appears to the anthropologisi. 
There is also the account of particular individual men to 
be found in the works of the great novelists. Each of these 
accounts could in theory be made accurate and complete— 
complete, that is to say, so far as it goes; yet each would 
be couched in differer.r terms. To say that no one of these 
accounts conveys the whole truth about a man, but 
describes only some particular aspect of him which has 
been selected for special attention, would be to state a 
commonplace. 

That a Man’s Personality Eludes Scientific Description. 
But more than this is knplial by ch * statement that a 
man is more than the sum of his aspects or parts and that 
an adequate account of him cannot, therefore, be given 
in terms of scientific descriptions of his parts. It is implied 
that, if all the different accounts, the physiological, the 
chemical, the physical, the psychological, the behaviour- 
istic, the psycho-analytic, the economic, the statistical, the 
biological, the anthropological and the novelist’s, were 
collated, supplemented with other accurate and complete 
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but partial accounts and worked up into a comprehensive 
survey, they would still fail to constitute the truth about a 
man. And they would fail to do this, not because some 
particular piece of information had been left out, or some 
particular point of view forgottenT-for, it would be urged, 
no matter how complete the collection of scientific accounts 
might be, the truth would still elude them—but because 
they would remain only a set of separate accounts of 
different parts or aspects, and a man ii more than the 
different parts or aspects which are ingredients of him. 
True knowledge of a man is not, in other words, the sum- 
total of the complete and accurate accounts of all his 
different aspects, even if those accounts could be made 
exhaustive. True knowledge is, or at least includes, know¬ 
ledge of the man as a whole. To know a man as a whole, 
is to know him as a personality, for a personality is the 
whole which, while it integrates all the parts and so 
includes them within itself, is, nevertheless, something 
over and above their sum. Now to know a man as a 
personality, is to know him in a manner of which science 
takes no cognizance. It is to know him as an acquaintance, 
and it is, for deeper knowledge, to love him as a friend. 

The conclusion is that in the degree to which a man 
may be considered to be more than the sum of his parts 
or aspects, science is disabled from giving a full and 
complete account of him. If, then, we are agieed that he 
may rightly be so considered, we shall refuse to treat the 
scientific account of him, which takes him to pieces and 
then represents him as the resultant sum of the pieces, as 
exhaustive. There is always, we shall insist, some factor 
in a human being which escapes from the meshes of the 
scientific net, and this is precisely the factor respect of 
which he is more than the sum of the parts or aspects 
which the sciences study. It is also in virtue of this factor 
that he is free. 

Aas of Will a$. Acts of Creation* If this conclusion 
is true of a man’s personality, it will be true also of at 
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least some of the acts in which his personality expresses 
itself; for example, of his acts of will. Acts of will un¬ 
doubtedly occur, and because they do occur, they can be 
treated as events in exactly the same way as any other 
events which the sciences study, the partici lar science 
which undertakes their investigfation oeing psychology. 
But they may be, and if the for .going argumeiit is correct, 
they always are, more than events, and, in so far as they 
are more? the scientific analysis will fail to apply to them.; 
at least it will fail to apply completely. Prima facie everv 
act of free choice certainly appears to emoody a new 
creation, and it is certainly not a foregone conclusion 
that the appearance is a delusion. It may, on the contrary, 
be due to precisely that characteristic of acts of will which 
I am seeking to emphasize, the characteristic, namely, 
in virtue of which every such act, though it is an event 
and to this extent is scientifically determined like other 
events, is also more than an event. It may also be the 
case that it is in virtue of this '‘more’* that the act wears 
the appearance of being free and provides us with the 
experience of freely willing. 

Bergson’s Treatment of Freedom. Although I have 
put the foregoing argument into iny own words, it follows 
fairly closely the lines along which many philosophers 
have sought to rebut the arguments against determinism. 
The philosopher Bergson, for example, sponsor of the theory 
of creative evolution, has more forcibly than any other 
writer emphasized the creative character of acts of vdU. 
It is this character which, he insists, will slip through 
our fingers, if we consider acts of will in isolation from their 
context, or try, as science tries, to analyse them into their 
component parts. It is impossible to do justice to Bergson*s 
treatment of freedom without giving some account of his 
metaphysical views, and for this I would refer the reader 
\o my Guide to Philosophy^ Chapter XIX. Briefly, Bergson 
regards determinism as the sort of view which the intellect 
must inevitably take with regard to the nature of reality, 
III 
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because of the intellect's incorrigible habit of cutting up 
the reality with which it deals into little bits. When the 
reality which is an individual personality is divided into 
bits, each part of it appears to be causally dependent upon 
all the other parts, each event in it to be the necessary 
result of every other event, each phase of the character 
which the personality assumes to be the product of all the 
past phases, and each action in which it expresses itself 
to be determined by all the motives and desires which are 
playing upon it at the moment of action. 

But this view, Bergson insists, is only true of the part, 
the event, the phase, and the action when they arc con¬ 
sidered in isolation. Now an action considered in isolation 
is an abstraction and a false abstraction from the action 
which in real life occurred. The abstracting has been done 
by the intellect which insists on regarding our personality 
as being made up* of states of consciousness which persist 
unchanged until they are replaced by other states, and of 
actions in which the separate states of consciousness express 
themselves. Having made this abstraction, the intellect then 
proceeds to reason about the actions so abstracted, as if 
they were isolated and self-contained events springing from 
and entirely conditioned by the states of which they are 
the expressions. 

But, Bergson insists, the life of the individual is not to 
be regarded as a succession of changing states; the life of 
the individual is a continuous and indivisible flow, and it 
is precisely when it is taken as such that it is seen to be 
free and undetermined. Divide the individual's life into 
parts, consider the individual’s actions separately, and you 
will find that each part and each action is determined by 
its predecessors. But what is true of the parts is not true 
of the personality as a whole. It is the nature of life to be 
creative, and the individual taken as a whole is necessarily 
creative by virtue of the fact that he is alive. But if his 
life is creative, and creative in each moment of it, it is 
clear that it is never completely determined by what 
went before. If it were so deterxmned, it would only 
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be an expression of the old, and not a creation of 

tihic new. 

Free will, then, Bergson holds, is creative action; that 
is to say, action as it really is, while det»*irminism is a 
belief imposed upon xis by our intellectual c»r reality, 
which reasons so convincingly, not about our lives as a 
whole, but about that false abstraction from our lives which 
is a separate state of consciousness and about its expression 
in action. 

But do we, in spite of the intellect’s convincing reason, 
really believe in determinism? Our reason may^ indeed, 
be convinced, but our instinctive belief, persisting in the 
teeth of reason, is that we are free. Why does instinctive 
belief persist in contradicting reason?^ Becau'^.e, says 
Bergson, instinctive belief is of the. character of intui¬ 
tion, whose function it is to \:omprehend hie as a whole. 
Seen as a whole, life is a creative activity, and its nature, 
therefore, is to be free to create the future. 

B. The Minimiun Conditions for Free Will 

Involuntary, Voluntary and Willed Actions. The 
positive case for free will is, as I have already suggested, 
difficult to divorce from metaphysical considerations. 
Something, however, may be said on the subject of the 
minimum conditions which are necessary, if the freedom 
of the will is to be at least possible. These conditions have 
been set forth by Professor A. E. Taylor, whose treatment 
I have partly followed in the ensuing exposition. 

It will be convenient to begin by making a distinction 
between willed actions, voluntary actions and involuntary 
actions. An involuntary action is one which is performed 
by a body without any necessary intervention on the part 
of the mind; for example, withdrawing the hand from an 
un^pectedly hot surface, falling over a precipice, or 
contracting the pupils of the eyes. For these, it is obvious, 
no freedom is, or can be, claimed. Voluntary actions I 
>haU define, for the purpose of the present discussion, as 
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those which proceed from the promptings of a particular 
impulse which they express; for example, breaking the 
furniture in a rage, singing in the bath, boasting when 
drunk, or taking to one’s heels when pursued by an angry 
bull. Now there may be some sense in which these actions 
are free; some sense, that is to say, in which the agent 
who performed them need not have done so. If, however, 
there is such a sense, it is not here proposed to try to estab¬ 
lish it. My present concern is only with those actions 
which would normally be regarded as proceeding from 
deliberate choices. These I propose to call “willed actions”. 
A willed action is onfe that I perform when, after balancing 
two alternatives one against the other, I deliberately opt 
for one of them because it seems to me, as the result of a 
dispassionate survey of all the evidence which can be 
adduced in favour of both, To be the better of the two. 
When, for example, in a game of chess after deliberating 
whether to move a bishop or a knight I decide to move 
the knight, my action is a willed action in the sense 
defined. Now although the distinction between voluntary 
and willed actions may be difficult to establish in theory, 
it is, I think, sufficiently clear in practice. For example, 
in referring to a particular situation which we expect to 
occur, we may determine in advance to follow a deliber¬ 
ately planned course of action, or we may detciminc to 
trust to the impulse of the moment; to prepare a speech 
with a sheaf of notes, or to speak as the spirit moves; to 
follow a route previously marked out with the aid of a 
map, or to follow our fancy and be guided by the weather. 

The Significance of Character Formation for Free Will. 
A fruitful line of approach to the problem of freedom is 
afforded by a consideration of the difference between a 
formed and an iinmature charaefor. Aristotle suggested that 
the distinctive feature of what is popularly called a “formed 
character” is the ability of its possessor to escape from 
domination by impulse, and to act upon a deliberately 
planned rule of conduct. l]hc more formed our character is, 
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in other words, the more frequently do we perform what i 
have defined as willed as compared with voluntary actions. 
It is difficult not to recognize the force of Aiistotle’s view. 
Actions which spring from one or other of the particular im¬ 
pulses belong precisely to that class of actfon tr, the 

arguments based upon the conclusions ol the sciences-~an- 
thropology, biology, psychology and the rest—mosi: forcibly 
apply. For to "act from impulse—if, indeed, we ever do 
act ^ely from impulse, and I am for the purpose of argu¬ 
ment imagining an extreme case, which may be a hypo 
thetical case, in whicli we do so act—is to express as it 
were a particular ‘‘part'* or bit" of oneself. Now it is 
precisely in so far as a human being can be regarded as 
made up of parts—precisely in so far as we are a hi to see 
him as a collection of bits which can be separated, so that 
we can see what he is made up of—that, I have suggrjsted, his 
actions wear a determined appearance, it is only in so 
far as he acts as a whole—as a whole, that is to say, which 
is more than the sum of its parts—that he may be able to 
escape complete determination by the thousand and one 
influences of heredity, constitution, training aind so forth, 
that play upon him. What is popularly known as the forma¬ 
tion of character, may; then, from the point of view of the 
present discussion, be mgarded as the building up of a 
personality which, in so far as it is entitled to be regarded 
as a whole, both integrates and transcends the parts which 
have gone to its making. 

Freedom a Negative Conception. The fact that it is 
only for acts which may properly be regarded as expres¬ 
sions of the whole personality that the claim to a measure 
of freedom can in any event plausibly be made, suggests 
a new and important point. Freedont of the will is in 
essence a negative conception. It is freedom from domina¬ 
tion by particular influences, those, namely, which the 
various sciences investigate and emphasize. These influences 
may be thought ,of as hampering the operations of our 
reason and blurring the clearness of our vision; and, since 
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I am trying to make out the case for freedom, in any event 
a difficult case, in the clearest and most convincing form 
in which 1 can find it, I shall add that the case with which 
I am concerned is the case in which the operations of our 
reasons are hampered, the clearness of our vision blurred, 
when we are pursuing what Socrates called the Good. 

That Man has a Natural Disposition to Pursue and 
Revere the Good. Socrates, it will be remembered,^ 
held that, if a man perceived the Good, he must pursue 
it, and that all wrong-doing, therefore, was a form of 
rhisperception, arising from the fact that we take that to be 
good which is not. That this is so in regard to our general 
judgments of good may well be the case; for, other 
things being equal, we have, as I have already tried to 
point out,* a natural tendency to value and pursue good¬ 
ness as opposed to evil. To adduce again a few of the more 
obvious examples of this generalization:—^for telling the 
truth no justification is required, but we always lie in 
order to gain a particular end by lying. We lie, in fact, for 
a reason, but w^e tell the truth, when we do tell it, for no 
reason at all; other things being equal, to tell the truth is 
the natural thing td do. Similarly with honesty; when we 
deal fairly with others over matters of property and pay 
our just debts, we do these things, if I may so put it, for 
their own sake. To quote the philosopher Thomas Reid 
(1710-1796): ‘Tt may always be expected that they 
[mankind] will have some regard to truth and justice, 
so far at least as not to swerve from them without tempta¬ 
tion/’ Thus modes of conduct normally called good arc 
often regarded as ends in themselves. When, however, w^e 
steal or falsify accounts, we do so in order that we may 
achieve some end beyond the activity of falsification, the 
end, namely, of securing for ourselves money which would 
not otherwise come to us. All men, again, prefer happiness 
to unhappiness, think kindness to be better than cruelty, 
and consider a good-tempered person more admirable . 

^ See Chapter II, pp. 46 and 48. * Sm Chapter VI, pp. 212, a 13. 
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than a bad, an unselfish than a selfish. So far» then, as the 
qualities of character, by reference to which we deem a 
man virtuous, arc concerned, we have a general disposition 
to revere, we may even, as Socrates held, have a natural 
tendency to pursue, the Good. What is more, It seems 
probable that in the matter of this tenden^^y and 'lispodtion 
we cannot help ourselves. It seems probable, that is to 
say, that, just as we cannot help seeing that a certain 
conclusion follows by valid reasoning from self-evident 
premises, so we cannot help pi eferring what we take to be 
good to what wc take to be evil. To the extent that wc 
could help doing this, wc should not, it may be said, be 
fully human beings. The following quotation from T. H. 
Huxley admirably expresses this view: “While some there 
may be who, devoid of sympathy are incapable T duty, 
. , . their existence [does not] affect the foundations of 
morality. Such pathological deviations from true morality 
are merely the halt, the lame and the blind of the world 
of consciousness; and the anatomist of the mind leaves 
them aside as the anatomist of the body would ignore 
abnormal specimens/’ 

That we are Free to Go Wrong in Particular Cases. 
When, however, wc come to particular cases, we find no 
such obvious determination. Although I must “needs 
love the highest when I see it,” I am free to turn my eyes 
away from the highest and to give my energies to the 
pursuit of ease, power or wealth here and now. Though I 
am bound to desire what I take to be good, 1 am not 
bound to identify my gC)od with moral virtue; 1 may see 
■ it in sensual indulgence or power over my fellows. Although 
I cannot help but subscribe to the general proposition 
that honesty is to be honoured above dishonesty, I may 
find it all too easy on a particular occasion to be dis¬ 
honest; nor does my general preference for good temper 
over bad prevent me from being disagieeable when I get 
up in the morning. Thus we certainly stem to be free on 
particular occasions cither to do what on general principles 
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we believe to be right, or what we know to be wrong. 
And, admittedly, on particular occasions we often do do 
what we know to be wrong. The Latin tag already quoted: 

“ . . . Video meliora proboque 
Dctcriora sequor . , , . ” 

(I see the better course and approve it, but I follow the 
worse), enshrines a mournful and only too familiar truth. 
Yet a perfect being would, presumably, always follow the 
better course; so, presumably, would we, if we were always 
to follow our natural inclination to pursue the Good. 
Why, then, on some particular occasion, do we not pursue 
it? Frima facie for one or other of two reasons. The first 
is that our vision of the Good may be clouded by some 
obscuring factor. Thus, if we are in a towering rage, we 
do things that in our calmer moments we should, and 
subsequently do, recognize to be harmful to others and to 
ourselves; things which, as we say, we subsequently regret. 
The second reason is that our will to follow the Good 
may be undermined by some particularly ^ seductive 
temptation. For example, the general approval of honesty 
which expresses itself in a resolute refusal to abstain from 
forging a cheque when one has the chance, may be over¬ 
borne on a particular occasion by one's need for money 
with which to dazzle a desired woman. 

Now these clouding and undermining elements, of which 
I have instanced two, are precisely those whose presence 
in our general make-up is due to the factors of which 
the sciences take account. It is because of my heredity, 
it may be said, that I am pVone to fall into such blinding 
rages. It is because of my training that I am apt to be lax 
about money matters; because of my physiological consti¬ 
tution that I am subject to overmastering sexual desires 
for women who attract me. 

Now the question to which our discussion of freedom 
must address itself is whether it is ever possible for me to 
win fr^e from the influence of these factors, whether they 
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arc inherited, environmental or physiological, which clouH 
my judgment or undermine my will, with the result that 
I do not recognize what it is right for me to do or, having 
recognized what is right, nevertheless do something 
different. If freedom is a fact—and I am, it will be remem¬ 
bered, concerned only to indicate the t irnmum conditions 
which must be satisfied, if freedem ts :i fact—it will consist 
in just this ability to eliminate the influence of the factors 
which science emphasises, :»o that my judgment can give 
an unhampered vcrd?ct upon what is rights, and nr^y will 
then proceed to realize Ih action that of wliirh my judg¬ 
ment approves. Thus to act frt ely will, on this view, be 
to do what one's judgment, uninfluenced by the bias of 
inlierited or environmental factors, tells one that one ought 
to do. We may thus fine down the issue of our di^cus^ion 
to this single question, are we ever in this s'tnse free? 

St. Thomas Aquinas on Freedom. In discussing free¬ 
dom the philosopher Leibniz (1646-1716), a professed 
believer in free will who, nevertheless, frequently gives 
unwitting hostages to determinism, invokes the simile of 
a swinging pendulum. The pendulum, he points out, 
never really comes to rest; it is always swinging in one 
direction or the other. Similarly, the estimates and judg¬ 
ments of the human mind are never completely unbiased; 
they are always inclined in one direction or another, and 
they are inclined from the start. I mention the simile 
because, if it is apposite, if, that is to say, human nature 
is in fact like a swinging pendulum, which is never at rest, 
then the belief in free will must be surrendered. For. the 
.minimum condition of free will is that there should be a 
period of deliberatioTi during which we compare tiie vari¬ 
ous alternative courses of action which are before us, and 
weigh and- estimate their respective merits, while not, ,as 
yet, inclining to any one. A phrase of St. Thomas Aquinas's 
(1227-1274) clearly brings out the nature of this unbiased 
period of deliberation. While I am weighing the various 
alternatives, comparing their respective merits and wonder- 
li 
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ing which is the better, I am, he says, “indetermined to 
cither alternative’*. Professor Taylor proceeds to develop 
St. Thomas’s view as follows: “When the comparison is 
over and the estimate is better than B* passed, this 
indetermination ceases; my will is now determined, or to 
speak in the more accurate terminology of our own psy¬ 
chology, I am determined to take A and leave B, and what 
I am determined by is this judgment of relative worth. 
In other words, what is demanded as a minimum condition 
of accountability is that I shall be able to make an impartial 
estimate, correct or otherwise, of the two relative values. 
It is not the case that whenever I attempt such a com¬ 
parison some secret influence, the violence of a present 
desire, the persistence of an old opinionative prejudice, 
the effects of my past habits, hereditary non-rational bias, 
or what you please, tilts the scales of the balance. Of course, 
we all know that all these sources of bias do exist and may 
interfere with our estimates, but precisely because we are 
aware of the fact, a prudent man sets himself to discover 
these sources of prejudice and to eliminate them. Admit 
simply that the elimination can sometimes be achieved, 
that sometimes at least we act as we do because we have 
made an impartial comparative judgment about the rela¬ 
tive value of two goods of which we cannot have both, 
and in principle you have admitted all that clearheaded 
libertarians mean by the 'freedom of the will*.** 

The passage I have quoted emphasizes the following 
points:— 

(1) that we are usually biased in our choice of actions 
by the factors upon which the various sciences lay stress; 

(2) ' that, nevertheless, we can on occasion eliminate this 
bias and impartially weigh the merits of the various 
alternatives that present themselves; 

(3) that, when we do so, that which induces us to choose 
alternative A raxher than alternative B is an impartial 
estimate of their respective merits;^ 

(4) that in making this'estimate the will is free. It is of 
course determined in one sense, determined by what it 
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perceives to be the superior goodness of A as compared 
with B. But determination by the Good or, to elaborate 
the phrase, freedom to escape from inherited 05 constitu¬ 
tional bias and to be determined solely by the Good is all 
that the advocate of free will can fairly claim, 

(5) We might add—the point is whu ’ i Lave 
already made above in anoth-^r connection—that the 
formation of what is commonly known as “chy^ acter” 
consists precisely in the aijilit/ to eliminate the bias 
imparted to our wills by factors outside our control, 
whether inherited, cnviionmentai or ( onstitutional, and 
to choose precisely what seems to us, as the result of an 
impartial consideration of all the available data, to be 
the best or most reasonable course. 

The Nature of the Faculty Involved in Choice. It 
will be observed that throughout the foregoing the stress 
has been laid upon reasonable choice, lliis stress is deliberate. 
I have already emphasized the point that, if the faculty 
with which we choose is impulse or desire, if choice is 
primarily an expression of the appetitive, or emotional 
parts of our nature, then it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
emancipate it from determination by the various factors 
of heredity, environment, constitution, disposition and the 
rest; for it is the non-rational aspects of our nature which are 
pre-eminently the products of these factors. The question 
discussed above, whether reason can ever motivate to 
action, is, therefore, highly relevant to our consideration 
of the freewill-determinist issue. I have already glanced 
at the considerations which have been adduced by those 
who deny that reason ever can. WTiat is there to be said 
on the o&er side? 

Nothing in the nature of proof is available. In the last 
resort we can only consult our own consciousnesses and ask 
ourselves whether what is commonly called thought ever 
does prompt our actions, and, where the issue raised 
involves an appeal to introspection, it may be doubted 
whether the philosopher has anything of special value to 
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contribute. Nevertheless, most of those who have written 
upon this topic have felt themselves able to announce 
with some^ degree of unanimity that their reasons can and 
do motivate them to action. There arc two general con¬ 
siderations >vhich may be relevantly mentioned. 

(i) That there is no Clear-cut Division of 
Faculties. First, no sharp division of faculties, between 
reason and emotion or between reason and passion, is 
•feasible. As I pointed out when discussing Plato’s three¬ 
fold division of the soul^, most psychologists are agreed 
that, to speak of the human psyche as if it were a bundle 
of faculties, as if, for example, it were or contained reason 
plus will plus emotion, is to falsify the facts of consciousness. 
Wc can only do justice to these facts by conceiving of the 
psyche as at any given moment functioning in a predomin¬ 
antly reasonable or a predominantly emotional way. I 
suggest elsewhere* that the activity of consciousness is 
always in essence cognitive, that an act of consciousness 
is, that is to say, always a knowing of something other than 
itself upon which the activity of consciousness is directed. 
Whether a particular state of consciousness is such as we 
call reasonable, or whether we describe it rather as emo¬ 
tional or appetitive depends upon the degree to which the 
cognitive activity of knowing is emotionally or desirefully 
coloured. The questions raised by this assertion belong to 
the theory of knowledge and cannot be pursued here. What 
for our present purpose is important is the recognition 
that, whatever the nature of the psychological activity 
in which at any given moment we happen to be engaged, 
it is not a special faculty, for example, reasbn or imagination 
or emotion or desire, which is being called into play, but 
the whole psyche which at that moment is expreskrd in 
the activity. 

As I pointed out when discussing Plato’s theory of the 
soul®, it is not the case that the soul is divided into three 

* See Chapter II, pp. 55-57. * See Chapter XI, pp. 4x0^412. 

•Sec Chapter 11 , pp. 56, 57. 
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parts in the itrirt sense of the word “parts^’. What is the 
case is that the whole soul expresses itself at any given 
moment in what is a predominantly conative, spirited or 
rational activity. Plato, it will be remembered, puts this 
point by attributing to each part of the soul its own 
characteristic appetitxon. Reason, therrf*- e, hai^ us appeti¬ 
tive side; it is not merely the strtic or mechanical instru¬ 
ment of a dynamic desire. Reason no less than desire is 
dynamic; it,, too, “makes after” ends, but its ends are differ¬ 
ent ends from those of desire. They are such as appear 
desirable specifically and distinctively to reason. When, 
then, we say that reason can dett rmine choice and motivate 
to action, are postulating not a bloodless faculty of 
intellectual apprehension, but a mode of thinking, or, as 
I should prefer to say, of experiencing, that can not only 
impartially judge the rightness and reasoni^blcness of a 
particular line of action or the desirableness of a particular 
end, but incline the agent to act upon the line decided, 
and to pursue the end which is judged reasonable. 

(2) That Freedom is Pre-eminently Evinced in 
THE Sphere OF THE Intellect. In the second place, 
it is worth pointing out that those cases in which the exer¬ 
cise of our freedom appears to us to be most unmistakable 
belong pre-eminently to the intellectual sphere. The chess¬ 
player’s decision to move his knight rather than his bishop, 
the traveller’s decision when in doubt about the way 
to take the left fork rather than the right, the investor’s 
decision that A rather than B is likely to prove;^the safer 
security, the candidatc’s,that X in an examination paper is 
a question which he will be likely to answer more effectively 
than Y, certainly seem to the person deciding to be free; 
or, to translate in terms of the formula I have used, it 
certainly seems in cases of this kind that the will is, after a 
period of deliberation, “determined” only by the agent’s 
“judgment of the relative worths” of the two alternatives 
between which he is deliberating. It is, of course, the case 
that these predominantly intellectual decisions can, in 
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common with others, be represented by the determinist 
not as the expressions of a freely acting will, but as the 
determined resultants of the interaction of a number of 
factors over which the will has no control; it can even 
be shown that the will is itself one of these factors* But 
prima facie it is much harder to apply the explanation of 
choice of action in terms of origins to a man’s decision to 
move his knight rather than his bishop than it is to his 
preference for a blonde over a brunette; much harder to 
show that his decision to take the left fork is determined 
by his physiological constitution, than it is to ascribe to 
physiological factors his preference for treacle toffee over 
marzipan. If, then, the fact of freedom is to be demonstrated 
in any sphere, the demonstration will be easiest in relation 
to those choices which would be normally said to be pre*' 
dominantly rational. 

Free Will in Relation to Moral Choice. Most 
writers on ethics have held that moral choices arc of this 
character. The position, then, which I have been outlining, 
namely, that the will is on occasion determined by nothing 
but an impartial judgment of the rightness or reasonable¬ 
ness of a particular line of action, is one which most moral 
philosophers have been disposed to adopt. On what grounds 
have they supported it? Or, to put again the question 
formulated above, how have they sought to show that 
what is called thought can motivate our actions? No very 
convincing argument has ever been brought forward in 
favour ofthis position. The issue, as I have already pointed 
out, is one in regard to which proof is not possible. What 
the philosophers have done is what, on a previous page, 
1 suggested that the reader should do, they have looked 
into their own consciousnesses and reported that, as Henry 
Sidgwick (1838-1900) puts it, ‘^the perception or judgment 
that an act is per se the right and reasonable act to be done 
is an adequate moHve to perform it’^. 

Having looked into my own consciousness, I feci that I 
can subscribe to Sidgwick’s affirmation; I believe, that is 
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to say, that it is, on occasion, my perception of the right¬ 
ness or reasonableness of a certain course of action which 
determines me to move a piece at chess, to choose one fork 
of a road rather than another, or to select an investment* 
The philosoplicrs, on the whole, have agreed with Sidg- 
wick. “An affection or inclination to rectitud ^aixnot,*' 
says the eighteenth-century moralist, Price (i7?3-i79i)5 
“be separated from the view of it**; \,hile T* H, Green, 
whose general attitude to tae 'question under discussion 
is, as I have already hinted,^ far from clear, denic? that 
“those desired objects which are of mo^^t concern in the 
moral life of the civilired and educated man are directly 
dependent on animal susceptibilities at all *' If Green is 
right in thinking that it b not our animal susceptibilities 
that cause us to do our duty, or to hunger and thir X after 
^righteousness, then, presumably, it is the rafi-xnal element 
in our natures. The philosophers Reid (1710-1796) and 
Kant similarly agreed that xpen do habitually prefer to do 
what is right aiid reasonable, unless they have an induce¬ 
ment to do otherwise; that man has, in fact, just because 
he is a rational animal, a standing bias, other things being 
equal, to do what he conceives to be the right and reason¬ 
able thing, and that he has this bias independently of all 
personal likes and dislikes. 

Summary of Foregoing. I have fined down the issue 
of this discussion to a question which, in the l 4 st resort, the 
reader must answer for himself. In considering what his 
answer should be, I would suggest that he bear in mmd the 
two positions which, in the preceding discussion, I have 
tried to establish. 

(i) It is sometimes possible to eliminate the influence 
of past factors which have made us what we arc. There 
arc, in other words, occasions on which the judgment 
with which I judge and the will with which I will are not 
wholly to be explained as the necessary consequences of 
past acts and influences. 

'See p. 241 above. 
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(2) Secondly, all writers ard aj^eed that by frerfom of the 
will we do not mean mere motiveless caprice. If, then, it is not 
my past which always determines my judgment, the question 
must be asked, “ What it is that does The answer which 
has been suggested is that what determines my judgment 
in certain cases is the discerned goodness of a particular 
end or the perceived reasonableness of a particular course 
of action; something, in other words, is seen to be good 
and reasonable in and for itself. The validity of this answer 
depends upon the admissions (a) that men do possess a 
natural bias to do the right and to pursue the Good; 
{h) that it is with this predominantly reasonable part 
of themselves that they seek to do the right and pursue 
the Good; (c) that reason is not a separate and is never 
a purely cognitive faculty; when, therefore, we do what we 
judge to be the right thing, and pursue what we judge 
to be the Good, it is the reasoning part of om* natures that 
prompts our endeavours; reason, in other words, has itself 
an appetitive side; (d) that, although reason is inclined 
to do the right and to pursue the Good, it is never necessi¬ 
tated. It may be true that we are necessitated by the Good 
in general, in the sense that we cannot help preferring 
what we take to be better to what we tzdtc to be worse, but 
we are free not to pursue some particular good. We may 
not be able to withhold our assent from the conclusions 
of a chain of argument based upon self-evident assumptions, 
but we are certainly not forced to think correctly on a 
particular occasion. 

If these admissions be granted, then it will, I think, 
be found difficult to answer the questions, Can reason 
ever motivate action, and, when it does so motivate, 
can it be regarded as free?*’, in any sense other than 
the affirmative. 
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C. Logical Arguments against Determinism 

(i) ThatifDeterminx 3 misTrtje,theMindCannot 
Freely Embraoe Truth. The case fox free will may 
\m strengthened by certain arguments of a logical order. 
The strongest of these may be stated very :’:hortiy- If 
the conclusions of the determimst who bases his reasoning 
upon tlie results of the sciences are correct, our volitions 
are always determined by pas»^ events. When they relate 
to moral questions, our volitions take the form of judgments 
to the effect that sif and so is right and good, and obliga¬ 
tions which we recognize to do our duty. ITie arguments 
rehearsed in the earlier part of this chapter endeavour to 
show that the judgment ‘this is right’ or ‘this is good' 
or ‘this is my duty' is never, as it appears to b<, based 
upon a dispassionate investigation of the nature of the 
‘ this * in question, an impartial estimate of its moral worth, 
and an objective comparison of this worth with the worths 
of alternative objects of choice or courses of action. 

But if this argument is valid in regard to the judgment 
‘this is right*, it must also be valid in regard to the judg¬ 
ment ‘this is true*. Nobody, therefore, who assents to 
the truth of the conclusion of a valid chain of reasoning 
from' self-evident premises does so because his mind is 
convinced by the strength of the reasoning in question 
and the cogency of the conclusions that follow from it: 
he does so, because of the influence of past events which, 
in determining the general character of his mind, have 
determined also this particular judgment which is made 
by his mind. 

“What determines your likes and dislikes?** asks T. H. 
Huxley. “Did you make your own constitution? Is it your 
contrivance that one thing is pleasant and another pain¬ 
ful ? ’’—and answers that it is not. But if it is not, it is also not 
“your contrivance” when one thing seems to you to be 
true and another false. But if, when I think a particular 
proposition to be true, I do so not because it is in fact true, 
but because of my constitution or my training or of some 
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event in my past history, then the fact that I do think it to 
be true, even the fact that I beUevc myself to be in a posi¬ 
tion to prow it to be true, is no reason for thinking it to be 
so. For to prove it, is to prove it to somebody, and die some-> 
body is no more responsible for being convinced by ray 
proof than am I for believing it to be convincing; 

' Determinists do not think of applying these considera¬ 
tions to the conclusions of their own reasonings. Whpn, for 
example, they are advocating determinist views, they make 
much of the impartial survey of the fects upon which their 
reasoning is based, stress the rigour ^ the reasoning by 
which they reach their conclusions, and draw attention 
to the open-minded and dispassionate character of their 
acceptance of the conclusions Which necessarily follow 
from the facts, wounding though these conclusions may 
be to human pride, derogatory though they are ,to human 
dignity. But what right, it may be asked, have they to 
claim impartiality for their survey of the evidence, validity 
for the processes of their reasoning, and dispassionateness 
for the acceptance, of their conclusion, if they deny the 
possibility of impartiality In my survey of the comparative 
worths of alternative courses of action, and the dispassion¬ 
ateness of my preference for one of them as being the 
better? For, if they insist that my judgment of what is 
right and reasonable in the sphere of conduct is determined 
for me by my past and not by me through my will, the same 
will hold good of their judgments of what is true and 
reasonable in the sphere of thought. That determinism is 
true and reasonable is one such judgment, but in the degree 
to which their arguments establish that it is true and 
reasonable, in that degree does the conclusion invalidate 
their arguments. For in showing that nobody ever em¬ 
braces determinism because he is really convinced by 
the arguments for it, the determinist takes all the con¬ 
vincingness out of determinism. 

(a) That if DsTERMiNtsu is True tbe Mind 
Reflects not the Facts but the Condition 
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OF THE BiUin. This conclusion applies with even greater 
force to those forms of determinism which base themselves 
upon Materialism. For tliesCi as we have seen, maintain that 
mental events arc either disguised bodily events or at 
least determined by bodily events. The psychology of 
Behaviourism, for example, asserts th:*: thougi.. consists 
of bodily movements, more pa-ticulrirly of movements 
in the larynx. Now the movements oi the body may be 
necessary and determined, but dicy can no more he true 
than a quadratic equation can be purple or a musical 
chord can be covetous. It is, of course, the case that I 
may feel convinced that my thinking relates to the out¬ 
side world and correctly informs me of what happens there. 
But this conviction of mine is only another thought, and, 
therefore, a set of laryngeal movements, which, as 1 have 
pointed out, cannot of their very nature refer to anything 
outside themselves. 

It is also the case, if Behaviourism is coirect, that these 
arguments of mine are themselves no more than movements 
in my larynx and nervous system which arc causally 
linked to oAer movements in my hand, as I write, and my 
face, as I talk. Therefore, they do not refer to Behaviour¬ 
ism at all. The reader’s view of them is anotlxer set of 
movements in ht* laiynx, and the belief that this is the 
correct description both of the arguments and of the reader’s 
view of them is another set. It is impossible on these lines 
to find any basis from which thought can operate, for there 
are no common premises, no common pnresumptions, and 
no common conclusions of thought. On the basis of a 
thorough-going Materialism, every so-called thinker is 
bo 3 ted up within the circle of his own experiences. Thus 
the materialist locks up the , mind—^if, indeed, he admits 
a mind at all—in a cell whose waHs are Ae . neural and 
cerebral movements of his own body, which movements 
he plays no part in initiating. And, since nothing which 
mind experiences can reach it from outside these walls, 
so nothing that it thinks can refer to anything outside them. 
Materialtorthen, which purports to be thought about 
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the universe, turns out to be unable to tell us anything 
about the universe. It can only tell us about what is hap¬ 
pening in the bodies and brains of materialists. What is 
true of Materialism is true also of the determinism which 
is based on Materialism. 

(3) That the “ Illusion’* of Freedom cannot be 
Explained, For those readers, who are disposed to 
be impressed by purely logical arguments, I add one more. 

Let us suppose that the doctrine of determinism is true. 
It will follow that the belief in free will is an illusion. 
The question which has then to be answered*is, how does 
this illusion arise? How, in a purely determinist world, is 
the fact of it to be accounted for? For, in a purely deter¬ 
minist world nothing can create anything, since every 
happening is the result of some preceding happening, and 
every event is a determined reaction to the environment 
in which it occurs. Now my belief in free will is an event. 
There can have been nothing in the causes which deter¬ 
mined the event to produce this belief, since, if the 
determinist is right, there is in fact no free will; and there 
can be nothing in the environment to which the event is 
a reaction to generate the belief, since, once again, if 
the determinist is right, there is in fact no free will. Even 
then, if the belief in free will is an illusory image owning 
no counterpart in fact, the difficulty must be faced that 
there is no original for the image to mirror, no reality for 
the illusion to reflect. How then, the question persists, 
docs the image, even if it is illusory, arise? 

An example may help to illustrate the point. Let uis 
suppose that a ma<ffiine became conscious. Then we may 
conceive that it might entertain the illusory belief that it 
was free, for it would *have a modci on which to form this 
belief, an example of the freedom which it claimed for 
itself, in the apparently free behaviour of human beings. 
But suppose that there were no human beings; that there 
were no freely acting creatures anywhere in the universe. 
Whence could the machine derive the notion of freedom 
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whicli It ^claimed, albeit falsely, for itself? What, if the 
metaphor can be forgiven, could have put such an idea 
into the macliine’s head? It seems impossible to answer 
this question. Now in a purely determinist world there 
are no freely acting creatures. There is, then, nothing in 
such a world whose behaviour could Inve suggested the 
notion of freedom to human beings; nothing that could 
have put the idea of freedom into iheir heads. Yet, as 
we have already pointed out, diey could not have spon¬ 
taneously generated the idea for themselves, for ia such 
a world nothing is spontaneously generated ifo\v% then, 
in a determinist world, can th«' illusion of freedom arise ? 
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Chapter VIII: NATURE OF THE 
MORAL FACULTY. CRITICISM 
OF OBJECTIVE INTUITIONISM 


I. NATURE OF THE MORAL 
FACULTY 

The Intuitionist Dilemma. The discussion of free¬ 
dom in the previous chapter was undertaken not only 
because of the importance for ethical theory of the estab¬ 
lishment of at least the possibility of moral freedom, but 
also because of its bearing upon the questioi? of the nature 
of the moral faculty. The conclusion of the discussion was 
briefly that, if the moral faculties (I use the plui‘al, for both. 
will and insight arc involved) arc feeling or akin to feel¬ 
ing, then the task of vindicating free 'will is wellnigh 
impossible; if on the other hand they are reason'or akin 
to reason, then moral freedom may be plausibly main¬ 
tained. But if they are reason, or are at least reasonable, 
then they declare themselves unable to judge actions to 
be right or wrong without taking into account their conse¬ 
quences, Thus the view that some faculty within us pro¬ 
nounces upon moral issues as the faculty of smell makes 
pronouncements upon odours, judging actions to be right or 
wrong, characters to be good or bad, independently of 
the consequences of the actions or ol the effects upon others 
of the characters, seems on examination difficult, if not 
impossible, to maintain in’ precisely the form in which 
I have stated it. We are^ then, it appears, committed to 
taking consequences into account when passing* moral 
judgments. There is here a dilemma in which most 
forms of Intuitionism arc involved: if the moral faculty is 
feeling or akin to feeling, its operations would seem to be 
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determined; if it is reason or akin to reason, it would appear 
to require the admission of considerations which 
Intuitionism would not regard as relevant. A brief exami¬ 
nation of the relevant ‘ views of some of the English 
intuitionists of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
will serve to underline this criticism. It is interesting to 
sec how the views of these writers, who were in intention 
strictly intuitionist, nevertheless, evince an increasing dis¬ 
position to recognize the importance of taking consequences 
into account, and by so doing prepare the way for the 
criticLms which, in the nineteenth century, the utilitarians 
wefe to bring against the whole intuitionist position. 

Views of Shaftesbury. After Butler, whose views we 
have already considered, the most important writer of 
the English intuitionist school is Shaftesbiiry (1671-1713). 
His views, published in works entitled Enquiiy Concemr 
ing Virtue and Characteristics of Merty MannerSy Nations and 
Times' is based upon a principle which he calls the Will of 
Nature. The Will of Nature is conceived primarily in 
physical terms; it is the force which underlies the unifor¬ 
mity of nature and maintains its equilibrium. Now human 
beings are part of nature; therefore the Will of Nature 
operates also in us. The Will of Nature is a beneficent force 
—Shaftesbury often writes as if, by the Will of Nature, he 
meant what others have called the Will of God—so much 
so, that we have only to act in accordance with it to achieve 
happiness. Happiness Shaftesbury conceives as a condition 
whi^ may be achieved internally in complete indepen¬ 
dence of external circumstances; to obtain it we have only 
to live in accordance with the Will of Nature. Shaftesbury 
woxild have approved of hfa. Knox’s frequently re¬ 
iterated doctrine in Fannfs First Play that ** happiness is 
within ourselves, and doesn’t come from outwai^ plea¬ 
sures. . . . If a girl has not happiness in her she won’t 
be happy any^vhere”. 

This cheerful doctrine had two important consequences. 
The first was its influence upon what was shortly to be the 
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^dominating school ofthought in the new science of economics, 
namely, the l^^ipscz-faire school. The manner in which this 
influence came to be exerted was broadly the following. 

The Will of Nature and Laissez-faire Economics, 
The Will of Natuie demands the presen a'V/n am udvance- 
ment of the self, and the self is preseiv^d and advanced by 
pursuing its own self-interest. In pm suing its own self^ 
interest it does not, as one might have thought, come inio 
conflict with selves pursuing tlieir self-interests. Why 
does it not? Because Shaftesbury shades Euiicr’s con¬ 
viction of the fundamental identity between those actions 
which benefit the self and those which benefit others. 
Shaftesbury attacks w;hat he calls ‘'selfish theories 
because he believes that they embody a mistaken view of 
self-interest; for it is, he thinks, by pursuing the good of 
society rather than by indulging our private whims, that 
we shall best advance the go^ of ourselves. This is 
because it is the same Will of Nature which animates both 
the self and other selves. The Will of Nature is beneficial; 
therefore, action which is in accordance with the Will is 
also beneficial. To pursue the true interest of the .self is 
to act conformably with what the Will of Nature enjoins; 
therefore, action which promotes true self-interest is good 
and will be in harmony with the actions of others pursuing 
their true self-interests. There is, therefore, no opposition 
between private and public welfare; to puiuue the latter 
is to achieve the former. 

This doctrine has important consequences in the spheres 
of politics and economics^. For if to act in accordance with 
self-interest is to fulfil the Will of Nature, to act In accord¬ 
ance with self-interest is likely to produce socially beneficial 
results. Shaftesbury's conception of the Will of Nature 
thus helped to. pave the way for what were subsequently 
to be known as laissez-faire economics. If in the sphere of 
economics a man acts in accordance with his true self- 
interest, and if he is right in his conception of what con¬ 
stitutes his self-interest, he will automatically promote the 
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welfare of the community. The truly enlightened business 
man, like Shaft^bury’s truly erdighteiftd individual, 
realizes this; he realizes, thatis to say, that there is no conflict 
between his own interests and those of society. When he 
finds that what appear to be his personal interests and those 
of society conflict, he may be sure that he is mistaken in 
thinking that what appear to be his personal interests really 
are his personal interests; in so.far as he fails to re^Jize 
this mistake, he is not tnily enlightened. The econombt 
Adam SmiA (1723^1790) puts the point as follows: 
^'The study of a man’s own advantage naturally, or rather 
necessarily, leads him to prefer that employment which 
is most advantageous to society.” The conclusion is that 
if each man pursues his own true self-interest, the social 
and more, particularly, the economic effects are likely 
to be better than they would be, if human beingS were 
prevented from pursxiing their own interest by the arbitrary 
act of external authority; in fact they are likely to be the 
best possible. Thus the belief in the Will of Nature combined 
with the belief in the Natural Rights held by Locke^ and 
also with the Hedonism of the utilitarians* to provide an 
ethical foundation for the economic theories which 
were associated with the development of the Industrial 
Revolution and the establishment of capitalist Indi¬ 
vidualism. 

The Relation between Reason and Feeling. In the 
second place, the belief in the Will of Nattire leads to an 
intuitional theory of morality. Shaftesbury discusses at 
length whether feeling or reason is the higher faculty, and 
concludes in favour of feeling. Among our feelings he 
includes direct intuitions in regard to moral issues. Tliese, 
he holds, it is our ciuty to foUow, and, since they spring 
direct from the operations of the Will of Nature within us, 
to act in accordance with our intuitions is to establish the 
best possible relations between the self and the world 
outside the self, in which the Will oftNature also prevails. 

»See Chapter XIII, p. 493. • See Chapter IX, pp. 348, 349I 
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As in Aristotle’s ethics, reason is reduced to the r 61 e of 
planning the steps which are necessary to give effect to 
our intuitions. The view that feeling is the mainspring of 
morality, and that the function of reason is confined to 
planning the means and estimating the results of gratify¬ 
ing our desires and giving vent to our feelings, has several 
times engaged our attention ii. 'the precedirxg pages,^ 
It is a view which continually recurs in the history of 
ethics, cropping up on occasions in the most unexj>ected 
places, as witness, for example, the following quotation 
from that champion of rationalism, T. H. Huxley: ‘Tn 
Whatever way we look ac the matter, morality is based 
on feeling not on reason; though reason alone is competent 
to trace out the effects of our action and therefore clictatc 
conduct.*’ 

(The ambiguity of this last statement, therefore dic¬ 
tate conduct,” indicates the difficulty of reaching any 
satisfactory conclusion in relation to this issue, if we per¬ 
sist in regarding reason and fecUng as separate faculties 
endowed with separate functions. I'he discussion in the 
previous chapter,^ and the conclusion in which it issued, 
that the division of the human personality into a set of 
separate faculties is untenable, was designed to guard 
against precisely this difficulty,} Huxley continues: 
'^Justice is founded on the love of one’s neighbour and 
goodness is a kind of beauty. The moral law like the laws 
of physical nature rests in the long run upon instinctive 
intuitions.” 

Huxley’s instinctive intuitions bear a close resemblance 
to Shaftesbury’s Will of Nature, we have only, it seems, to 
obey them, “and all will be well. When, however, he comes 
to work out his doctrine in detail, Shaftesbury abates 
something of the full rigour of his Intultionism. This he 
docs in two respects, both of which point in the direction 
which the utilitarians were subsequently to take. 

*Scc Chapter IV, pp. 110-116, and Chapter VII, pp. 268-271. 

• See Chapter VII, pp. 268-271, also Chapter II, pp. 55-57- 
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The Moral Faculty Distinguished by Shaftesb^ 
from the Senses. Its Resemblances to the Reasoning 
Part of the Soul. In the first place, though he insists 
that “feeling” is at once the niainspring and the arbiter of 
morality, Shaftesbury ascribes to feeling functions whose 
performance most people would naturally be inclined to 
attribute to reason. There is, he says, a number of natural 
impulses in which the Will of Nature expresses itself. But 
morality is not to be found in the indulgence of any one 
of them. It is the result rather of a reflective process which, 
taking ^*ts standpoint outside the circle of natural impulses, 
cither approves of or condemns them. The approval and 
the condemnation which morality brings to bear on the 
natural impulses are not exclusively rational; on the 
contrary, they are informed with an emotional quality 
in virtue of which we can encourage the indulgence of 
the impulses approved, and discourage the indulgence of 
the impulses condemned. Although, however, it is pervaded 
by this emotional quality, obedience to the moral faculty 
is not, Shaftesbury is careful to insist, to be likened either 
to the indulgence of the senses or to the gratification of 
self-interest. 

The whole account is strongly reminiscent of Plato’s 
description of the reasoning part of the soul with its char¬ 
acteristic qualities of “appetition”, in virtue of v/hich it 
desires the good, and of “conation”, by means of which 
it reproves the unruly impulses,^ It also recalls Butler’s 
insistence upon the authoritative aspect of conscience.^ 
In permitting us to make these comparisons Shaftesbury 
has, however, travelled a long way from the conception of 
an intuitive moral sense derived from and expressing the 
Will of Nature, of which we are entitled to ask nothing 
in the way of justification save only that it should function as 
the Will of Nature dictates. 

While Shaftesbury’s" move in the direction of Utili¬ 
tarianism is limited to attributing to the moral faculty, 
officially identified with feeling, functions which are 

* See Chapter II, pp. 53, 56. » See Chapter VI, pp. 196, 197. 
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normally rcgarried as being appropriate to reason, his 
predecessor, Cudworth f 1617-1688) had pronounced 
quite unequivocally in favour of reason. With consider¬ 
able emphasis he insists that s'>ur conscioujtness of the 
difference between right and wrong depends wholly ivpon 
the exercise of our reasoning faculties, and in no degree 
whatever upon feeling or emotion, it is quite possible 
that this is true, but unfortunately for Cudworth's Intui- 
tioriism, our reasoning faculties refuse to make moral 
judgments without considering circurnsta jccs and conse¬ 
quences. 1 shall return later to thir. poire and develop its 
significance. 

Happiness the Reward of Virtue, There is another 
path which leads trom Shaftesbury's liitaitionism to 
Utilitarianism. Shaftesbury’s main position \s quite un¬ 
equivocally that of an objective intuitionist; ue holds, that 
is to say, that the universe contains elements or factors v/hich 
we recognize to be good or right, but whose goodness or 
rightness is in no sense dependent upon our recognition 
of them. Misconduct is not wrong because we disapprove 
of it; wc disapprove of it because it is wrong. When 
our feelings tell us that vice is odious they are, Shaftesbury 
holds, giving us true informatioii about the nature of 
things. Similarly, virtue, which may be defined on Shaftes¬ 
bury’s view as the habit of acting in accordance with the 
moral law, that is to say, with the Will of Nature, is good 
whether its goodness is recognized or not. But, while 
insisting that virtue is good in itself, Shaftesbury concedes 
that it is also conducive' to happiness and, because con¬ 
ducive to happiness, therefore good as a means 10 an end 
beyond itself as well as good in itself. 

On this point his view was reinforced by that of his con¬ 
temporary,'Cumberland (1632-1718), who, more forcibly 
jlian Shaftesbury, emphasized the happiness-producing 
property of virtue. Public happiness, said Cumberland— 
the utilitarians were later to call it the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number—is a good. Hence any act which 
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tends to increase public happiness is also a good, Cumber¬ 
land often writes in such a way as to suggest that fi3r him 
a good act is simply an act which promotes pubi c happi¬ 
ness; for example^ he says “we derive the laws of nature 
f rom the results of human conduct; regarding that to be 
commanded of God, which conduces to the happinew of 
man ”, This is very close to the doctrine of the utilitarians, 
who held that the rightness of an act was to be measured 
by the degree to which its consequences were or wwe not 
conducive to happiness. Of all the intuitionists, indeed, 
Cumberland came nearest to building a bridge between the 
view which holds that a right act is one of which the moral 
sense approves because it is right, and the view that insists 
that it is one which promotes the best consequences. 

Inconsistencies of the EngUsh Intuitionists. The fore¬ 
going survey of some of the views of the English intuitionistS 
will, it is hoped, have served the purpose of revealing the 
difficulties which the general theory of Intuitionism, to 
which in various ways they all subscribe, has to meet. 
Of some of these difficulties they were themselves con¬ 
scious, and it was this consciousness which led them to 
introduce into the doctrine of Intuitionism modifications 
which were inconsistent with the general theory. 

Examples of such modifications are Shaftesbury’s 
attribution to the moral sense of reflective and selective 
functions which would noimally be said to be exercised 
. by reason, and his admission that virtue is not only a good 
in itself, but a means to a further good, namely, happiness. 
Both these modifications take us some way along the road 
which leads from Intuitionism to Utilitarianism. J^forc, 
however;^ I proceed to a statement of the utilitarian 
theories of morals in which these modifications of intui- 
tionist doctrine receive their full logical development, it 
will be convenient to complete the stateihent of what may" 
be called the case against Intuitionism. The criticisms which 
follow do not appear in precisely the fcinn in whioH they 
are given in the works of any ethical writer* They arc aJli 
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nevertheless, such as the utilitarians might have brought, 
and many ‘are such as they did in fact bring, against 
theories \yhich base ethics upon the deliverances of an alleged 
moral sense. 

11. CRITICISM OF INTUITIONIST 
AND MORAL SENSE IHEORIES 

(i) That it is Imp4\s$ible to Separate an Action from its 
Consequences. I l^ive alrea«iy tncd show that, unless 
our sense of duty and our moral judgments are corxeived 
to be at least in part rational, it is extremely difficult to 
establish their claim to freedom; if, on the other hand, they 
contain any admixture of reasbn, they cannot but ta^.e int^ 
account the consequences of actions. The fact tliat they 
do and must do so was one which the utilitarians frequently 
emphasized. You cannot, they said in effect, judge a 
person’s character if it does not express itself iu actions, 
while, the actions in which it expresses itself Cannot, if 
considered apart from their consequences, be regarded 
as either moral or non-moral. Actions divorced from their 
consequences arc, in frret, ethically negligible. What 
ground, for example, could there be for objecting to drunk¬ 
enness, if it did not make a man arrogant in manner, halt¬ 
ing in gait, thick in speech, sodden in mind, and disgusting 
in habit? If the traditional drunkard did not beat his wife, 
his wife would not mind his drinking. What, again, is the 
objection to cruelty unless it produces suffering in its 
object? For the notion of cruelty includes the suffering of 
its object. 

The more closely the matter is examined, the more 
difficult does it become to see how a distinction can be 
drawn between an act and its consequences. Where, in 
fact, does the act end and the consequences begin? An act 
is a happening in the natural world; regarded from the 
point of view of the physical sciences it consists in the 
alteration of the position in space of one or more pieces 
of matter. That this is so with regard to actions whi^ are 
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ethically neutral is, I think, sufficiently clear. If I dig 
a trench, I am altering ffie position of my feet and arms, 
of a spade and of a certain quantity of soil. If I take a match¬ 
box from my left-hand pocket and put it into my right- 
hand pocket, I am altering the position in space of my 
hand and arm and also of the match-box. I am also, pre; 
sumably, dbplacing a certain quantity of air. Such 
acts arc ethically neutral; they arc neither right nor wrong. 

Now let us suppose that 1 take as an example an act 
which would normally be regarded as an appropriate 
object for moral judgment. The act which I am proposing 
to consider is the forging of a cheque. Considered purely 
as an act, the forging of a cheque consists in a number 
jj{f movements by the arm, hand and fingers, and the 
resultant alteration of the position in space of a pen and 
a certain quantity of ink. Now it is certainly not of these 
movements and of this alteration that it would be said 
we are judging when we judge that forgery is wrong. 
Of what then? Presumably, of the consequences of the 
movements I have described. These include the making 
over to oneself of money to which one is not legally en¬ 
titled, and the possible loss to others of money to which 
they are entitled, entailing consequential deprivation and 
suffering. Now these consequences certainly form a part 
of what we mean by forgery when we say that forgery is 
wrong. For, if forgery did not include them, if it were simply 
a series of physical movements, it would not be forgery; at 
any rate, it would not be morally blameworthy as forgery. ^ 
And since forgery undoubtedly is morally blameworthy, 
being reprobated by the moral consciousness of civilized 
mankind, it would appear that forgery must be taken to 
include some at least of what would normally be called its 
consequences. 

Some, but not all. For among the consequences of suc¬ 
cessful forgery may be its emulation by others. Hence 
when we condemn an act of forgery, one of the considera¬ 
tions which influence our judgment may well be the effects 
upon society, if forgery became a common practice. * We 
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cannot/ we mic;ht say* ‘let this case pass unreproved and 
unpunished, because, if we did, others might take heart 
of example and try to do the same thing; and if they did, 
and tri^ successWly, the banking system would break 
down 

Thus it is clearly not the case, except perhaps in a remote 
metaphysical sense, that all the .onsecniences of an act of 
forgery are comprehended in our judgment of condemna¬ 
tion, when we judg^ a particular case of it to be \vrong. 
Some, at least, of the consequence.*^ are regarded as being 
separate from the act, and our disappro/al of these is not 
the same as our disapproval of the act. 

(2) That it is Impossible to Separate an Acttor from 
its Motives. Just as aa action upon which we propose 
to pass moral judgment cannot be separated from some at 
least of its consequences, so it cannot be separated from its 
motives. For, if the act be strictly regarded as being what, 
from the physical point of view, it in fact is—an alteration 
of the position in space of pieces of matter—and if it be 
argued that it is not about the movements of matter that 
we belicye ourselves to be judging, it is difficult to resist 
^ further extension of the object of our judgment, difficult 
to exclude from its scope the motive from which the move¬ 
ments sprang. 

The reasons for this further extension are as follows. In 
the first place, it is, I think, clear that wc do not as a general 
rule morally judge involuntary actions. If, for example, 
a man forged a signature in his sleep, we should probably 
withhold moral condemnation. We might perhaps in some 
circumstances condemn forgery by a lunatic, but it is 
forgery by a sane and free person which is really the object 
of mdral reprobation. Again, if a man’s action in forging, 
though voluntary, w® performed under duress, while, for 
example, a pistol was being pointed at bis head, we should 
almost certainly admit extenuating circumstances. Even 
if the forgery w|^re done freely and deliberately, we should 
judge it less harshly, if the intention of the act were to 
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obtain money to feed a starving fanuly, than we should do> 
if the forger’s object were merely to obtain increased 
opportunities for the gratification of his senses and appe* 
tites. Cionsideratioos of motive, then, affect our judgments 
of actions. 

What, then, is a motive? A motive may plausibly be 
analysed into an act of will coupled with a judgment of 
expected consequences. I willy in other words, to dp so and 
so because I expect such and such consequences to result 
from my doing so and so, and wish to bring these, conse* 
quences about. Now the act of will, the expectation 
and the wish are all psychological events; they ail occur 
in my mind. How events in the mind are transformed into 
bodily acts we do not know, since the nature of the rela¬ 
tion between mind and body is itself imknown. Unless, 
however, we adopt a materialist philosophy, in which 
case, as I tried to show in the last chapter, the study of 
ethics may be dismissed as irrelevant,^ we shall be justified 
in saying that acts of will do in some sense cause bodily 
movements. It is because, to take an example, I have first 
resolved to raise my left arm, that certain movements occur 
in the nerve cells of my brain; these cause other movements 
in the motor nervous system which governs the movements 
of my limbs and, as a consequence, my left arm raises itself 
in the air. 

Willing and acting, therefore, are not two separate 
events; they resolve themselves on analysis into a chain of 
causally linked movements, cacli movement in the chain 
being the effect of the preceding movement and the cause 
of the succeeding, the earUer movements in the chain being 
called psychological and the later physiological. Now the 
earlier movements in the chain were those which we identi¬ 
fied with what is commonly called motive. The condusion 
seems to be as follows: the attempt A draw a line at some 
point across the chain with the object of consigning the 
events that fall on one side of the line to the category of 
what is called the motive, and those uporgthe other to the 
' See Chapter VII, p. any* 
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category of what is called the action, as a preliminary tc 
declaring that the motive is the cause of the action and 
deducing that what we are judging about when, for 
example, wt condemn forgery is an action and not a 
motive, or is an action raiher than a motive, is impractic¬ 
able, and the theory wMcb enipils it Uiiwuiable. 

That the True Object of Moral Judgment is a Situation 
Considered as a Whole. li at this point I Uiay be 
permitted to intrude \n opinion of my or^n, I shouid say 
that any attempt to t ‘strict the stupe of 11 ht purview oi 
moral judgment, whether to motive, tc act or to conse¬ 
quences, is Dourid to tail. What''.ve are judging about when 
we judge morally is a whole situation of which motive, act 
and c'onsequences all form parts. Within thii. whole situa¬ 
tion we must also include the ciicumstances la which the 
act was performed, the temptations to which the agent was 
exposed, the heredity, the physiological constitution, the 
psychological disposition, the training, and the environ¬ 
ment ot the agent, the consequences which he expected 
to follow from his act, the consequences which, in the light 
of the facts known to him at the time, he was reasonably 
justified in expecting to follow, and the consequences 
which did in fact follow. 

I do not, of course, wish to suggest that all these factors 
are actually taken into account when we morally judge. I 
am asserting only that all are relevant, that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to separate one set of factors from another, 
that all would, therefore, be taken into account in an ideally 
perfect moral judgment,' and that quite a number actually 
arc taken into account on occasions when moral judgments 
are made. I would add, further, that the more enlightened 
the person judging, the more of these factors would he 
regaid as relevant to his consideration before delivering 
judgment. A humane and enlightened man is one who 
takes into account heredity, circumstance and training 
and allows for the p)eculiar attraction of a particular 
temptation to one so circumstanced and trained. Even 
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if, for him, tout comprendre is not tout pardonner^ he will at 
least insist on the greatest possible amount of under* 
standing as a preliminary to pardoning whenever he can. 

To return to our argument, it is clear that, if there is 
any force in the foregoing considerations, a strict Intui- 
tionism which concentrates its attention upon actions and 
accepts direct intuitions as to their rightness and wrongness 
as a sufficient guide to morality is untenable. Such a 
view is an unduly simple one, and in practice too often 
issues in judgments which arc harsh, unsympathetic and 
intolerant. 

The Motive School of Intuitionism. It must not be 
supposed that the above considerations have occurred 
solely to the author, or that they have not been stressed 
in one forni or another by many writers upon ethics, 
including those who have in general been disposed to 
adopt some form of Intuitionism. Many writers, indeed, 
have insisted that the motive of an action is the main 
factor to be taken into account in determining its rightness 
or wrongness. Bishop Butler, for instance, whose views 
I have already considered, maintained that “the right¬ 
ness or wrongness of an act depends very much upon the 
motive for which it is done”. 

The advantage of insisting upon the importance of 
motive lies, from the intuitionist point of view, in the 
answer which the “motive” school of Intuitionism is 
enabled to offer to the criticisms just outlined. The effect 
of these criticisms was to demonstrate the impossibility 
of divorcihg an act from its consequences and they bore, 
therefore, most heavily upon that form of Intuitionism 
which suggests that it is possible to pass moral judgments 
upon actions without taking their consequences into 
account. VThe effects of our actions cannot,” said Kant, 
“give them moral worth.” But they can and must do so, if 
the action includes some at least of its effects. To meet this 
criticism, the intuitionist, while agreeing that motive, 
act and consequences cannot be divorced from one 
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another, while o:>ncedinff that they arc not isolated occur¬ 
rences, but are related factors in a single whole, points 
out that the moral sense, in approving actions which are 
done from a good motive, is aho bestowing its approval 
upon actions which are expected to produce rood con¬ 
sequences. 

This is the line which is take . by Professor Muirhead 
in his book, The Elements: of Ethics, So far as an action is 
really planned and voluruary. the motive to perform :t 
must, Professor Muir! ead poirt-> out, toi^tain an idea of 
the consequences expected therefrr^n, and; inasmuch as 
it inevitably points ferv^ard to those consequences and 
takes its shape and quality from them, i t can act be judged 
apart from them. When, therefore, the moral sense passes a 
judgment of approval on actions done from a good motive, 
it is not judging about motive or action divorced from conse^ 
qucnccs, but includes in its scope the end awards which 
the motivated action is directed, from the nature of which 
end the motive takes its colour. In afHrming, in short, that 
the motive which leads people to torture animals is bad, 
the moral sense is influenced mainly by the result of the 
action in question, namely, the pain experienced by the 
victims of the torture its reasoning, presumably, is that 
the motive of an act which is expected to produce pain 
derives its nature from the consequences it contemplates, 
and is, accordingly, a blameworthy motive. 

Consequences Immediate and Ultimate, Intended and 
Actual. At this point Intuitionism approaches very 
close to Utilitarianism.'The intuitionist says that a right 
action is one which is done from a good motive, and a 
good motive is a motive which aims at the production of 
certain desirable consequences. The utilitarian affirms 
that a right act is one which produces happiness^ and 
praises, therefore, those characters or dispositions which 
naturally resuh in the performance of such actions. Thus 
Sidgwick (1838-1900), the most authoritative writer on 
^Sce Chapter IX, p. 293. 
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Utilitarian ethics, says “the. Utilitarian will praise the 
Dispositions or permanent qualities of character of which 
feliciiBc conduct is conceiv^ to be the result, and the 
motives that are conceived to prompt it, when it would 
be a clear gain to the general happiness that these should 
become more frequent’*. 

When the intuitionist insists that motive cannot be 
judged apart from the consequences which the action 
proceeding from the motive is intended to produce, the 
ultimate or final consequences of the action ai'e those which 
are meant. These must be distinguished from the immediate 
consequences, although these are in an equal degree 
intended and expected. Thus, if a dentist uses a drill to 
stop a tooth, the immediate expected consequences are 
painful and unpleasant, although the ultimate expected 
consequences are beneficial. When the moral sense approves 
the motive of the dentist’s action as taking its colour from 
the aim the dentist sets before himself, it is the expected 
ultimate .consequences which constitute the reasons for 
its approval, not the immediate painful ones. Yet the 
immediate painful consequences are equally expected and 
equally intended. In order to maintain this distinction, 
some writers distinguish between motive and intention, 
defining a motive as that for the sake of which an action 
is done, whereas, an intention includes both that for the 
sake of which and that in spite of which an action is done. 
Intention is therefore wider than motive, and of the total 
amount of the intended consequences, only those for the 
sake of which the action is done form the subject of 
moral approval or disapproval. 

If it is important to distinguish between immediate and 
ultimate consequences, it is no less important to distinguish 
between intended and actual consequences.^ The conse¬ 
quences which the motive school of Intuitionism is^ pre- 
psured to take into account are the intended, not the 
actual consequences. If the intended consequences arc 

' See Chapter IX, pp. 314-316 for an account of the significance of 
this distinction. 
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good> but the Actual consequences are bad, then the 
intuitionist would still approve of the action, provided 
that the agent could, in the light of the data at his disposal, 
be considered to be reasonably entitled to expect good 
consequences to accrue from it. This insistence upon 
intended conscquencca affords a clear Hu- of d<. uarcaiion 
between any form of Intuitionisir and the utilitarian view 
of ethics to be considered in the next chapter which 
regards the actual tonscqucAiceti, whether intended or not, 
as those which are relevant to estimation of the moral 
worth of actions. 

(3) That the Deliverances of the Moral Sense are 
Arbitrary^ Changing and Inconsistent. 

To resume our criticism of Intiiitionism, the slrongcst 
and the most frequently urged objection to intuitionist 
theories directs attention to the nature of the deliver¬ 
ances of the moral sense. They are, it is pointed out, con¬ 
flicting, capricious and arbitrary. They are relative to 
time, place and circumstance, and are, it is obvious, 
frequently inspired and dictated by non-ethical considera¬ 
tions. Although there may be a kind of vague consensus 
of opinion among most people in most periods of the 
world’s history with iv^gard to ccrtcdn classes of actions— 
there is, for' example, a fairly general disapproval of 
lying—there is almost invariably the greatest possible dis¬ 
agreement between people’s intuitions in regard to particular 
actioxis. 

As with the moral sense of individuals, so with that of 
conununities. The mor^J public opinion of a community 
is not only capricious and arbitrary; it is also inconsistent 
with the moral public opinion of another community. 
Not only does the moral sense of different peoples pass 
contradictory judgments upon the same action at the same 
time, but the' moral sense- of the same communities, 
instead of being fixed, definite and infallible, as supporters 
of the intuitionist theory are inclined to suggest, passes 
different judgments upon the same action at different 
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times. The Greek historian Herodotus observes that, while 
fires burn upwards in all parts of the world, people’s notions 
of right and wrong are everywhere different, whence the 
stability of natural and the mutability of moral phenomena 
are inferred. Canon Rashdall estimates that there is 
hardly a vice or a crime (according to our own moral 
standard) which has not at some time or other in some 
circumstances, been looked upon as a moral and religious 
duty. Stealing was accounted virtuous for the young 
Spartan, and among the Indian caste of Thugs. In the 
ancient world Piracy, i.e., robbery and murder, was a 
resf>cctablc profession. To the mediaeval Christian religious 
persecution was the highest of duties, and so on”. In 
certain Greek States the exposure of unwanted infants 
was regarded as a moral and patriotic act. What¬ 
ever degree of social good such a measure may have 
conferred upon the States in question, it may be doubted 
whether it was conducive to the happiness of either the 
mothers or of the infants, and our own moral sense clearly 
condemns, it. 

Illustration from Persecution of Witchcraft. The 
burning of witches was in the Middle Ages regarded as 
a highly moral, even a religious act: it was also defended 
on moral grounds by many writers of the time, yet 
the consequences clearly involved unhappiness for the 
witches. 

The persecution of witchcraft affords so striking an 
example of changing moral standards, that I propose to 
devote a little space to a consideration of its significance. 
In a province of Germany about the size of Wales, during 
a period of about seventy-five years in the latter part of 
the fifteenth and early part of the sixteenth centuries, it 
is estimated that over a quarter of a million women were 
burnt as witches. In many villages it was impossible to 
find a single woman alive of over forty years of age. The 
provision of the necessary tar, pitch and faggots became 
after a time so burdensome a tax on the village exchequers. 
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that in some cases burning at the stake had to be aban¬ 
doned, and roasting in an oven was substituted. Ovens, it 
is obviotis, were more economical, since one oven would 
serve for an Indefinite number of witches. 

The question inevitably arises, on what grevnds these 
women were accused and condemned. Nobody, it is to 
be presumed, had seen them passing through key-holes, 
riding on broom-sticks, 01 i idu^ging in intercourse with 
the Devil. They wer:\, it appeal's, in every case condemned 
on their own confess’on. All Oiesf things they said ihjst 
they had done, and they said that they had done them 
because they were tortured and retortcred, until they 
reached a pitch of suffering at w hich they preferred being 
roasted to death in an oven to further torture. One T -^oman 
was tortured and retortured in this way on fifty-six iseparate 
occasions. During torture, each woman was pressed to 
name her accomplices, and in hope of obtaining some 
remission of her agony, this she invariably did. Thus each 
accused became a little centre of infection from which fresh 
accusations, tortures and confessions spread out in every 
direction. 

According to the moral consciousness of the twentieth 
century this procedure was an offence both against good* 
ness and against truth. Yet it was unhesitatingly approved 
by the moral opinion of the times. So far as morality was 
concerned, the authorities who accused, tortured and 
condemned the witches appear to have acted from motives 
of the most creditable kind. 'Their conviction was, that 
women who were tortured on earth would be less tor¬ 
tured hereafter in hell.' An earthly fire was no doubt 
painful, especially if slow, but it was not so painful as an 
infernal one, and even the slowest oven that ever roasted 
did in fact make an end of its roasting in time, whereas 
in hell one burned for ever. It was, therefore, with the 
object of diminishing the amount of suffering which the 
alleged witches would otherwise undergo that these 
appalling torments were inflicted. So far as the offence 
against truth is concerned, it would not be generally 

Ki 
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admitted in the twentieth centuxy^ that confessions extorted 
by the infliction of g^oss physical agony can be regarded 
as trustworthy evidence. 

(4) That Consequences Must^ therefor^ be Taken into 
Account. 

We may express these conclusions by saying that the 
twentieth century has a more developed conception of 
what constitutes evidence than the sixteenth, and that 
it has a more enlightened conceptkm of what constitutes 
hiimnne .condiuct. Many people would, that is to say, 
refuse to-day to regard the infliction of gross physical 
agony on a sentient being as being morally justifiable, 
whatever the end in view. This at least is true of what 
mig^t be termed advanced moral opinion. But why does 
advanced moral opinion disapprove of die infliction of 
torture, whatever the end in view? Clearly, because of 
the suffering which torture involves. Advanced moral 
opinion, in other words, condemns torture because of its 
consequences; and it condemns the consequences of jtor- 
turc because they are inimical to human happiness. Both 
these condemnations entail, as we shall see in the next 
chapter, a utilitarian theory of morals. 

Now it is the fact that the moral sense has, during the 
recorded period of human history, so frequently approved 
of actions whose consequences were in the highest degree 
disagreeable, that constitutes, in the view of the utilitarians, 
which is also the view of most enlightened people to-day, 
one of the most serious cotmts in the indictment against 
moral sense theories. Many people, in other words, hold 
that the fact that actions of which the moral sense has 
historically approved have produced gross unhappiness, 
and the further fact diat they could have been known to 

^ It is perhaps open to question whether this statement does not 
call for qualification. It coiud have been made vdth some safety, so 
far as Europe w^ concerned, prior to 1914. The history of post-war 
Europe, however, seems to show that torture is again coming into 
favour as a means of discovering “truth.** In its report for 1936-37, 
the Howard League for Penal Rribrms speaks of the growing use of 
torture to obtain evidence, especially from political prisoners. 
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be likely to produce unhappincsni at the time of the passing 
of the judgment of moral approval upon them, affords a 
strong presumption for rejecting a theory v/hich insists 
that the passing of a judgment of approval by the morai 
sense is in itself a sufficient criterion of the morality of 
an action. One further objection remLiuoi to noted. It 
often happens that M^hen the m *ral sjnse of a particular 
person has approved of an action and declared it to be 
right) the moral seitse of the same person or persoris 
pit»ently disapproves of the consequences of the action 
on the ground that they are bad. Nov/ the fact of one 
judgment being passed aboi’t the consequences of an 
action while a contrary judgment is passed about the 
action itself, taken inr conjunction with the difficulty 
attending the attempt to divorce an action from its conse¬ 
quences, forces us to the conclusion that the same wholes, 
wholes, that is to say, whicn include both actions and 
consequences, arc being at the same time made the objects 
of judgments of approval and of disapproval by the moral 
seme, and arc, therefore, at the same time both right* and 
wrong, good and bad. This conclusion must surely be 
false.' The fact that it is logiaiUy entailed by the position 
under consideration suggests that the mere passing of a 
judgment by the moral sense, whether upon an action or 
its consequences, is not in itself sufficient to establish the 
rightness or wrongness of the action, 

(5) That some Moral Judgments are Trivial and 
Frivolous. 

I have spoken so far of those judgments of the moral 
sense which may be impugned on the ground that they arc 
self-crnitradictoiy* or arc deleterious to happine^. Other 
judgments are open to criticism on the 'ground lliat they 
are • arbitrary, trivial or ludicrous. Thus our Victorian 
anaestors insbted on swathing the legs of their grand 
pianos on the ground that, being legs, they were neces- 
s^u^y indecent. The monks on Mount Athos carried the 
cany CShristian prejudice against the female sex to such 
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lengths that they devoted much time and labour to devising 
a method for producing eggs without keeping hens. The 
Aztecs believed that the light of the sun would grow 
dim, unless priests fed regularly upon human flesh. Ajumba 
hunters abjectly apologize to the hippopotamuses they have 
killed, and, when guilty of crimes, believe that they can 
transfer their guilt to a goat. Some peoples believe that 
only prostitutes can serve God; others that fornication is 
bad; others that it is good, but not for the crops. One race 
has no word in its language for chastity and cannot under¬ 
stand what it means; another knows what it means, but 
regards it as something which is evil and which is to be 
avoided if possible. One race holds that painted toes are 
an offence to the god of the tribe; another, that the Deity 
is outraged if the shins and knees of women are allowed 
to appear in His house. A list of these apparent absurdities 
could be continued indefinitely. Their cumulative effect 
is to lend support to the conclusion that the deliverances 
of the moral sense are frequently too trivial, arbitrary and 
contradictory in their nature to form a reliable criterion of 
right and wrong. M they are constantly changing, they 
involve the assumption that an action which is right in 
one age is wrong in another; as they are frequently contra¬ 
dictory, they involve the assumption that the same action 
is often both right and wrong at the same time. 

Recapitulation. The conclusion of this line of argument 
may, then, be summarized as follows. The view which is 
under consideration maintains that the sole arbiter of 
right and wrong is the moral sense, and that the judgments 
of approval and disapproval which it delivers in regard 
to actions and characters constitute the sile and sufficient 
guide to^tmoral worth. These deliverances, being of the 
nature of direct intuitions, do not need the support of 
reason, though they can, it is maintained, generally manege 
to give a good account of themselves, if called to the 
bar of reason. In criticism of this view it is urged that tjie 
judgments of the moral sense are neither unanimous nor 
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infallible. Intuit ions, if they are to lay claim to our respect 
on the score of validity, ard are not to be dismissed as the 
mere deliverances of irresponsible instinct, should be 
both. Not even with regard to classes of actions docs the 
moral sense deliver itself in inmistakabJe terim Spartan 
children were taught to steal; chistity was unknown among 
the Turks, truth an^ng the Crv^tans 

Far from unanimous in reg ird to classes of actions, 
the deliverances of the moral serise are often chaotic in 
their application to T’:trticular actions hi this connecticn 
it is significant that, where people do cljfTer in their judg¬ 
ments of the morality of particular actions^ or communities 
in their estimates of the morality of pariiculai modes of 
conduct, it is always by an appeal to the cms^qu'^nce.'^ oi' 
the action pf conduct in question that one parry invokes 
superiority for its own judgment. 

Ill, THE DELIVERANCES OF THE 
MORAL SENSE CONSIDERED IN 
THEIR BEARING UPON THE 
WELFARE AND PROGRESS Oi^ 
SOCIETY 

The Moral Sense Relat^ to Social Need, But the 
moral sense view is not so readily to be disposed of as these 
arguments might at first sight suggest. Attempts are made 
to show that the deliverances of the moral sense are not 
as irresponsible as they appear, by pointing to the fact 
that they are usually directed to the preservation of the 
social structure and the promotion of the welfare of the 
community. 

This view, that the moral sense has a social reference 
clearly embodies an important truth. It rightly points 
out that morality does not and cannot be expected io 
consist in obedience to an unchanging code of rules, if 
only because the communities whose conduct morality 
governs are not themselves unchanging. I'hus the deliver¬ 
ances of the moral sense vary in different societies, because 
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societies are differently constituted and have different 
needs. Morality which, to use a phrase of Professor 
Muirhead's, contains a “quality of social tissue’* reflects 
these needs, and, since the needs vary, morality varies 
with them. In general, the morality of any society will 
prescribe as right and fitting whatever conduct contributes 
to the maintenance of that society and the promotion of 
its welfare. Not only do the needs of a society vaiy, the 
functions of individuals vary in that society. Each individual 
has a definite r 61 e to play and a definite status to maintain in 
the society to which he .belongs. To this rdle and to this 
status his duty is relative. Hence what is right and fitting 
for one individual will be wrong and unfitting for 
another. It follows that individual morality cannot be 
considered apart from the place of the individual in the 
society to which he belongs, the functions which he per¬ 
forms in the society, and the structure and needs of the 
society. 

That Morality Evolves and Progresses. Now societies 
evolve. Therrfore the moral sense whose deliverances 
arc, on this view, relative to their needs and conduce 
to their preservation evolves and progresses with them. 
The teaching of history shows that it has in fact done so. 

The traditional moral customs of the barbarians and 
early Greeks become the highly elaborate and rational 
morality of the Greek philosophers. The general principles 
laid down in the Ten Commandments arc particularized 
in the Book of the Covenant. The somewhat primitive and 
vindictive morality which animates the heroes of the 
Old Testament is refined into the highly spiritualized 
moral code of the Sermon on the Mount. 

It would be sup^uous to multiply instances. The 
process by which society becomes more complex and 
moral codes more elaborate is sufficiently obvious. Nor 
is the change only in the direction of greater elaboration. 
People to-day are, it is said, kinder, more sympathetic, 
more sensidye to suffering in others, than at any previous 
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time in history. On these lines, then, an endeavour is 
made to prcsei ve the authority of moral judgments in 
spite of the admitted fact that the> arc relative, relative, 
that is to say, to the needs and circumstances of society; 
in spite of the fact, therefore, that they reveai themselves 
as being in the long run determined what -jppear to 
be non'-ethical considerations, ^'hc point of the argu¬ 
ment is that the admission that moral judgments arc 
relative does not justify as iu coiiciuding that they arc not, 
therefore, binding. To admit tiiat they were not binding 
would be to undermine the whole basJf^ of the objective 
intuitionist position. “It is bccaosc”, says Professor Muir- 
head, “morality is Always and in all places relative to 
circumstances, that it is binch'ag at any time and in any 
place/’ 


CRITICAL COMMENTS 

(A) That the Continuance of a Society is Nor 
Necessarily a Good 

The questions raised by the foregoing argument 
go far beyond the confines of ethics and cannot 
be adequately discussed in this book. For what precisely 
does the argument entail? The moral sense has been 
charged with being arbitrary and capricious. It is neither, 
the argument contends, for its deliverances arc relative 
to the needs of society, and are consequently such as 
are conducive to the maintenance of society. 

But why, we may ask, should societies be maintained? 
Or rather, why should it be taken for granted that any 
and every society should be mamtained? Some societies 
are good, others bad. Hence, while that which is conducive 
to the" maint^ance of a good society is itself good and 
worthy to be trusted, that which conduces to the main¬ 
tenance of a bad society is bad and ought to be rejected. 
It b difficult, for example, to believe that the moral sense 
of the ruling class of pre-revolution^ France, which was 
relative to the maintenance of a society based on property 
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and privilege for the few and poverty and injustice for 
the many, whose deliverances reflected and supported 
a civic code which. sanctioned this same property and 
privilege, which enforced this same poverty and injustice 
—it is difficult, I say, to maintain that the deliverances of 
such amoral sense were based upon an accurate judgment of, 
and a nice discrimination between objeedve right and wrong. 

A communist would inevitably take the same view of 
a moral sense which was conunended to his respect on the 
ground that its deliverances tended to support societies 
which embody the capitalist, economic system. It is 
impossible in this connection to avoid reflecting upon the 
significance of the fact that most socialist polidcal theory 
regards almost every form of society which has hitherto 
existed as a device for oppressing the mass of the people, 
and enabling the privileged few to maintain themselves* 
on the fruits of the labour of others. Marx, for instance, 
regarded the State as an organization of the exploiting 
class for maintaining the conditions of exploitation that 
suit it,^ and held that the moral sense of the proletariat 
was deliberately moulded and perverted by the capitalists 
into a readiness to accept those regulations and institutions 
which would secure to the latter the surplus value of the 
labour of the former. Those who adopt this view must 
necessarily regard the moral sense not as a force of progress, 
but as one of the most powerful instruments of oppression. 
The mprality which is enjoined by the Christian religion 
is often singled out for special censure in this connection.* 
It is charged with inculcating the Christian virtues of 
humility and contentment, because their observance by 
the poor makes for undisturbed possession by the rich. 

It is not necessary to subscribe to these extreme views 
as to the nature of the State, the utility of Christianity 
to the rich, and its consequent popularization among the 
poor, to recognize that the value of any existing form of 
social organization is not sufficiently established to. enable 

* See Chapter XVII, pp. 683-685, for a development of this view. 

*See Chapter XVII, pp. 672^676. 
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US to claim validity for the deliverances of the moral sense, 
solely in virtue oi the rule which it plays in maintaining 
and supporting that form, it is clearly not enough, then, 
to show that morality has a social reference. 

Variety of Issurs Raised by \ iew that 
Societies Evolve and ogress. Wc agree 
that it is not, upholders of the theory reply, but 
societies evolve and pro.;re&s and, since they do so. thf 
moral sense evolves and prcg‘esses whh them. It is 
at this point more particularly that v* e line/ ourselves 
faced with questions which, as I have already mentioned, 
take us beyond the confines of this book. The question 
which we are now asked to consider is, do societies 
progres? or not? The answer to it involves (a) .*ieta- 
physics, since we must know whiat we mear\^hy progress 
and must have some \ievv, therefore, as to the goal of 
human evolution; (/;) ethics, since wc must know what 
things are good; (c) politics, since we must know what 
sort of political organization is best calculated to embody 
and promote the things that are good; (d) biology, an¬ 
thropology, and history, since having surveyed the past 
of our species, we must bo in a position to judge whether 
the societies which exist now do or do not on the whob 
embody more of the things that are good than the societies 
which have existed in the past, and whether contemporary 
political forms of organizations are or are not more likely 
to promote an increase of the things that are good than 
those which have existed in the past. 

To sum up in a single question ihe many questions 
that are involved, we have to ask v/hether, assuming that 
we know what we mean by “better’', human life does in 
fact become “better”. It is obviously impossible even 
to attempt to answer this question here, although some 
of the considerations involved, particularly those indicated 
under {b) and (c) above, form part of the enquiry to which 
this book is devoted. The most that I can hope to do is to 
offer a number of brief observations upon those of the 
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issues involved which have a particular relevance to the 
topic which led us to concern ourselves with the subject, 
namely, the validity of the deliverances of the moral 
sense in the light of their admitted relation.to the needs, 
their admitted conduciveness to the maintenance of a 
society. 

(B) That the View that Societies Progress is an Un¬ 
substantiated Dogma. 

It will be convenient to divide the observations that 
follow under four heads. 

(i) It is not Clear that Societies do in Fact 
Progress. To the question, does human life grow better, 
there is no agreed answer. Every age would, I suspect, 
tend to answer it differently. Until the middle of the 
eighteenth century the conception of progress was com¬ 
paratively unknown. The Victorians, who were dominated 
by it, would have answered the question in a sense 
favourable to themselves. Shocked by the war and alarmed 
by the future, many of the most sensitive minds of our own 
generation would, I suspect, answer in a contrary sense. 

(ii) The evidence of history seems on the whole to tell 
in favour not of a law of continuing progress, but of cycles 
of progress and decay. Again and again human civilization 
has reached a certain point; but it has never passed beyond 
it. Presently it has slipped back, and an era of comparative 
barbarism has succeeded. One might almost be jiLstified 
in taking the view that human life, capable of rising to a 
certain level, is incapable of transcending it, or even of 
maintaining itself for any period of time at the highest 
level which it is capable of reaching. This generalization 
is clearly controversial, and to support it is beyond my 
competence. For my part, I am sceptical as to the possi¬ 
bility of deducing any law of human development, whether 
cyclical or progressive, from the teaching of history. It 
is, however, impossible to avoid being Impressed by the 
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evidence accumulated in such a book as Oswald Spcngicr’s 
The Decline of the West^ in favour of the view that the major 
movements of history have been cyclical in character, so 
regularly do eras of stagnation, decay and relapse appear to 
follow eras of progress* 

(iii) If they do, it is notCle^^r that theProoress 
IS Designed or is in Aggc4Rd/ nce with a Plan. Let 
us suppose that socictifs do evolve and progress, and that 
we know broadly what we mean by saying that they do. 
rhe question then arises^ is the cvolutiou, is the progress 
accidental or designed? Is it, in other words, the result of 
a series of happy chances, or is it the expression of an 
advancing evolutionaiy purpose? Can we in fact xssign 
to the development of the human race an ideal end or 
goal, by reference to which we can claim an absolute 
validity for the judgments of the mo^al sense, on the 
ground that they are concerned to further the advance of 
the human race in the direction of an ever greater rcalb 
zation of this ideal, and then deduce that this advance 
takes place in pursuance of a definite plan? 

The bearing of this question upon the issue we arc 
discussing is obvious. If changes in society which appear 
to constitute an advance in the direction of an ideal, are, 
nevertheless, arbitrary and irresponsible, then the code of 
morality which supports them is equally irresponsible. 
Again, if the process which we know as social evolution 
docs not involve an ethical advance, or if, though it does 
do so, the advance is accidental, then the deliverances of 
the moral sense which Both support riie stage of social 
evolution which has at any moment been reached, and 
conduce to the realization of a fuither stage, are them¬ 
selves devoid of that ultimate validity which a discernible 
and necessary relation to an evolutionary purpose can alone 
bestow, and morality becomes, in Professor Muirhead^s 
words, “nothing but that kind of conduct which supports 
one or other of the accidental changes in the phantas¬ 
magoria of social forms*'. 
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Thus by recognizing that the moral sense is relative, we 
have transferred the whole burden of making good its 
claim to validity from the mpral sense to the social structure 
to which it is relative. If progress in the direction of the 
realization of an ideal end can be observed in the evolutipn 
of society, and if this progress can be regarded in the 
light of the carrying out of a plan, or of the fulfilment of an 
evolutionary purpose, then a similai* progress can» be 
predicated of the deliverances of the moral sense which 
registers each stage in the advance of society with the 
mark of its approval. If, however, no such progress can 
be discerned, the moral sense will gain neither in significance 
nor in validity from the fact that it automatically confers 
approval upon conduct which tends to maintain existing 
social forms, and will be revealed merely as an instrument 
for bolstering up whatever form of social organisation 
happens to exist, an instrument which blindly lends its 
support to the bad as well as to the good. 

The questions here raised once again involve meta¬ 
physical issues, nor is there any agreement as to the answers 
which should be given to them. 

(iv) That the Moral Sense is (Jften Inimical 
TO Progress in Morals and in Politics. If we 
are agreed to answer them in a sense favourable to the 
notion of progress, progress, that is to say, in the realization 
of an* ideal end, we cannot fail to be impressed by the 
weight of evidence in favour of the view that the moral 
opinions of most human beings are at any given moment 
inimical to such progress and, further, that they are in¬ 
imical just because they are relative and conducive to the 
maintenance of the existing codes and institutions of a 
society. Advance in moral, ^as in intellectual or aesthetic 
insight, is generally made in the teeth of the opposition 
of the contemporary public opinion of a society. 

Original creation in art, original thinking in morals or 
politics, original research in science, are the products not 
of masses of men organized in communities, but of the 
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the minds of single men and women. Now, the fact that the 
thought in which the minds of the pioneers find expression 
is original, is bound to make it appear shocking and sub¬ 
versive to the conventional many. Inevitably it challenges 
vested interests in the thought of the present, unsettling 
men’s minds,* alarming their morals, ? und nuiiiAg 
the security of the powerful and th^^ established. Hence the 
original genius is only too often abused as an outrageous, 
and often as a blasi-^hcaionj, inipostor. Heterodoxy in 
art is at worst rated as eccentricity or folly , but heterodoxy 
in politics or morals is denounced as uropagandisi v^deked- 
ness, which, if tolerantly received, will undermine the very 
foundations of society, while the advance on current 
morality, in which the heterodoxy normally consists, is 
achieved only in the teeth of vested interests in the ihcaght 
and morals it seeks to displace. Thus, while the genius 
in the sphere of art is usually peimitted to starve in a garret, 
the genius In the sphere of conduct is persecuted and killed 
with the sanction of the law. An examination of the gicat 
legal trials of history from this point of view would make 
. interesting reading. Socrat s, Giordano Bruno, and 
vetus were all tried and condemned for holding opinions 
distasteful to persons in authority in their own day, for 
which the world now honours then^ One ot the best 
definitions of a man of genius is he who, in Shelley s words, 
“beholds the future in the present, and his thoughts are 
the germ of the flower and fruit of latest tirne*’. To put the 
point biologically, the genius is an evolutionary Sport 
on the mental and spiritual plane, designed to give con¬ 
scious^ expression to life’s instinctive purpose. He represents, 
therefore, a new thrust forward on the part o, life and 
destroys the prevailing level of thought and morals ^ 
surely as he prepares foi a new one. The thought of the 
community as a whole presently moves up to the level 
from which the genius first proclaimed his disintegraung 
message, and we have the familiar historical spectacle 
of the heterodoxies of one age becoming the plaUtudcs 
of the next. 
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Inevitably, we hear only of the geniuses who ''break 
through** and stamp their thought* upon the minds of 
men. But for every one who, in spite of opposition, suc¬ 
ceeds in imposing his original inspiration upon the mind 
of the race, there may have been, there probably have been, 
a dozen whom opposition has succeeded in stifling. 

The conclusion seems to be that the received moral 
judgment of any given society cannot be accepted as a true 
guide to morality, if only because it is frequently opposed 
to what in the light of history we recognize to have been a 
moral advance.^ Just because received moral opinion 
reflects the needs and conduces to the stability of a society, 
it is liable to be ranged against change. Yet change there 
must be, if there is to be evolution and progress in morality. 
Unless, then, we are prepared to accept the view that a 
final and ultimate revelation of right and wrong has 
already been vouchsafed to a particular community, 
we cannot but conclude that there are occasions w’hen 
the interests of morality arc best served by a refusal to abide 
by the received standards of the time. 

IV. CRITICISM OF INTUITIONIST 
AND MORAL SENSE THEORIES 
RESUMED 

(6) That if the Moral Sense is Feeling, its Deliverances 
are Subjective. To resume the general criticism of 
Intuitionism, any view which seeks to base morality 
upon feeling is exposed to the objection that the deliver¬ 
ances of a moral sense so conceived will have a purely 
subjective reference. For feelings, it may be pointed out, 
are relative and private in a sense in which the deliver¬ 
ances of reason arc objective and public. Hence 
feelings give no information except about themselves. If 
feelings only give infimnation about themselves, informa- 
tioh, that is to say, to the effect that such and such a feeling 

^ This is a point of view which J. S. Mill elaborated with great force. 
See Chapter XIV, pp. 523-536. 
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is being entertained, they do not give information about 
the nature of those things external to themselves which 
they purport to report. In other words, feelings are not 
objective in their reference. On a previous pagr^ 1 elabor¬ 
ated in some detail the distinction between M^bjec^ive 
and objective judgments, and pointea out that many 
judgments, particularly judgments of taste and feeling, 
which are objective in appearance, are, nevertheless, 
subjective in fact, since they only succeed in giving 
information about events occurring in mind of the 
subject judging. But \yhile feeling judgments are by their 
very nature subjective in the scxise defined, the judgments 
of reason can always claim to be objective, even wlien 
they are wrong. Feeling judgments, in other words only 
report the feelings of the judger and convey no informa¬ 
tion about anything external to the judger; judgments of 
reason do convey such information, or, at least, they niay 
do so. Thus, if I say that 3 plus 2 equals 5, I am making 
a statement whose truth is apprehended by reason, and, 
provided that you are a normal human being possessed 
of a reason, I can not only convey to you the truth ex¬ 
pressed by my judgment, but I can cause you to see that 
it is true. When you see that it is true, you will have the 
same experience as I am having when I see it. If, however, 
when suffering from toothache I announce tliat my pain 
has a peculiar and distinctive quality, then all that I 
am conveying is that I am experiencing painful sensations 
which are unique but indescribable, and my statement 
will evoke no analogous experience in you. Indeed, unless 
you, too, have at sometiifle had toothache, the information 
conveyed by my statement will have, for you, a purely 
formal meaning. You will understand what J say to the 
extent of knowing that I ‘have suffered or am suffering 
but you will not understand what it is that 1 have suffered 
or am suffering. 

In this sense, feeling judgments arc private, and 
report something which has happened or is happening m 
* Sec Chapter V, pp. i 59 -* 63 . 
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ourselves, while the judgments passed by reason are public 
and report what is external td ourselves. It follows that, 
if moral judgments are fundamentally judgments of 
feeling, they will tell us only about the feelings of those 
who make them. In so far as the person who makes the 
judgment does possess the feeling, all moral judgments 
are equally valid. They are equally valid, that is to say, 
in the sense that they tell us that the particular feelings 
which the judgment reports are being entertained. In 
so far, however, as they purport to do more than that, 
in so far as they claim to tell us tlaat an action X really 
is wrong in itself, because the judger feels that it is wrong, 
they possess no authbrity. Furthermore, inasmuch as the 
contemplation of the action in question may produce^ 
an entirely different feeling in some other person, a feeling 
namely that X is right, the judgment that X is right will 
be equally valid as an account of the feelings evoked in 
this second person by the contemplation of action X, 
although it will not, any more than the first judgment, tell 
us anything about the real quality of X. If, therefore, the 
statement that X is wi*ong, or the statement that X is 
right, means simply that some person entertains a particular 
feeling towards X, and means no more than that, it is 
clearly possible, since different persons may at the same 
time entertain feelings of a contrary character with regard 
to X, for X to be both right and wrong at the same time. 
This conclusion is explicitly accepted by those who 
take a subjectivist view of morality.^ My present concern 
is to establish the point that, if the moral sense is feeling 
or akin to feeling, morality cannot ever be more than 
purely subjective. ^ 

Recapitulation. I began this chapter by considering 
the nature of the moral sense and summarizing the views 
of various ethical writers on the subject. This summary 
developed into a criticism of the doctrine of Objective 
Intuitionism. The criticism was (x) that if the moral sense 
^Scc Chapter X, pp. 351, 35a. 
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is feeling, its deliverances are almost certainly deter¬ 
mined by non-ethical factors, yet we have agreed that the 
admission of free will is essential to ethics. If it is reason, 
then it insists on taking into account the conseouences of 
actions; and not only the consequences of actions but al-so 
the motive and the circumstance, traii^iig, the Heredity 
and the constitution of the agent. To this criticism T have 
added two more. (2) The deliverances of the moral sense 
are changing and capricious. Ii it is argued that ibey 
are not, therefore, arbitrary, since they support society, it 
is not, I suggested, clear tha< the maintenance oi society is 
always a good; if it is said tha*^ E<x:ictics progress, I have 
replied that this is a dogma which cannot he known to 
be true, while, even if it is true, the fact that sooeties 
•progress does not suffice to endow the deliverances of the 
moral sense with authority, unless it can also be shown 
that societies progress as part of a plan, in accordance 
with a law, or in fulfilment of a purpose. Moreover, the 
moral .sense which prevails at an existing level of the 
development of a society has often inipeded progress to a 
new level. (3) Finally, if the moral sense is feeling, its 
judgments are subjective and only report, events occurring 
in the biography of the judger; if reason then, as before, 
it insists on taking conseciuences into account. 
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Chapter IX: OBJECTIVE 
UTILITARIANISM 

Sidgwick, Bentham, John Stuart Mill 

Inte^ided and Actual Consequences. Objective Udli- 
tarianism may be briefly defined as the view that the moral 
worth of an action must be assessed by reference to its 
consequences, the characteristic utilitarian assertion being 
that a right action is one which has the best consequences* 
on the whole. According to one form of the theory these 
are the intended consequences; according to another they 
are the actual consequences. If the intended consequences 
are those which are meant, Utilitarianism has much in 
common with the form of Intuitionism, described in the 
last chapter, which asserts that the object of our moral 
judgments is motive, or that it must include motive, and 
that motive includes a view of the consequences which 
the agent expects to follow from the action which he is 
motivated to perform. ^ 

Difficulties of the **Intended Consequences” Form 
of Utilitarianism. Between the form of Utilitarianism 
which looks to the intended consequences of an action and 
that which insists that the actual consequences are those 
which must be taken into account, there is, it is obvious, 
a considerable diflference. Each form is exposed to certain 
difficulties. To the view that an action is right, if the 
consequences which the agent intended are good, if, that 
is to say, to adopt the language of intuitionist theory, it 
proceeds from a good motive, it may be objected that 
many actions which proceed from the best motives have 
* See Chapter VIII, pp. 292-295. 
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the most unfortuuiite consequences. As I pointed out in 
the last chapter, a plausible case may be made for the 
view that most of tlxe harm whi^h is done in the world 
is the result of the actions of well-meaning but lU-judging 
people. I cited the case of war hs an cxaMir ic. Nc it may 
reasonably be lurged that there must be something wrong 
with a theory which requires ns to regarii as right, actions 
which produce such teifibie consequences as those involved 
in the declaration and waging of a war, merely because 
the motives which lead people to fight ?r. wai^r ..re such 
as we can respect. 

It might be and ha^ been urged in reply that we can 
and shoukl divide what purports at first sight to be a 
^single moral judgment into two separate judgments; that 
we can and should pass one judgment on motive and 
another on the action which proceeds from the motive. 
On this basis, we should be entitled to pass a favourable 
judgment on the motive of the enthusiastic volunteer who 
goes to war to fight for right and freedom, but an un¬ 
favourable one on the resultant killing and maiming’’for 
which his action is responsible. But this expedient, plausible 
as it appears, will not do. For, as I pointed out in the 
last chapter,^ the view ihat we can in this way limit the 
scope of our ethical judgments is not one that can be 
sustained. If, as I hope to have shown, we cannot judge 
about actions in themselves, we cannot judge about motives 
in themselves, and, it may be, we cannot even judge 
about consequences in themselves. That which in fact 
constitutes the object of our moral judgments, is, I have 
suggested,® a whole situation of which motive,, ixts and 
consequences are all integral parts. 

Difficulties of the “ Actual Consequences Form of 
Utilitarianism. The view that the rightness of an act 
depends upon its actual consequences, which has been on 
the whole the predominant utilitarian view, also leads to 
anomalous results: two may be mentioned. First, if this 

‘ Sec Chapter VIII, pp. 289-291. » See Chapter VIII, pp. 291, ag*- 
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view is correct, it may sometiines be our duty to do a 
wrong action. Thus, if I see a man drowning it will be 
my duty to try to save him seeing that, apart altogether 
from the demoralising effect of cowardice upon myself, 
the consequences of his being saved may, since life is 
assumed to be a good thing on the whole, be reasonably 
expected to be better than the consequences of his dying. 
If, however, he subsequently goeS mad, beats his wife, 
and murders his children, the actual consequences of my 
act of rescue will have beei) bad. Therefore, I shall have 
done a wrong action, which it was, nevertheless, my duty 
to do., 

In the second place, as it is impossible to know all the 
actual consequences of any action, we can never tell for 
certain whether any action is right or wrong. Thus, although 
the utilitarian criterion of actual consequences provides 
a rough and ready test wliich serves the purposes of 
practical life, it is one which cannot, in practice, be applied 
with absolute certainty. This consideration does not, how¬ 
ever, invalidate the meaning which the utilitarians give to 
the term **right action’*. It is obvious that we may know 
what is meant by the phrase “the temperature of the 
room’*, without knowing what its temperature is; and it 
is logically perfectly conceivable that the correct meaning 
of the expression “right action*’ should be “an action 
which produces the best possible consequences”, although 
we can never know for certain in regard to any particular 
action whether it is in fact right. 

That the Possession of Good Judgment is a Necessary 
Part of Virtue. This is not the place for a discussion of 
the respective merits of the two forms of utilitarian theory. 
One observation may, however, be permitted. It would, 
I think, be generally agreed that a well-meaning man 
who acts in such a way as to increase the happiness of 
his neighbours is ethically superior to an equally well- 
meaning man who habitually, or at any rate frequently, 
acts in such a way as to diminish it. To take an extreme 
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example, a lunatic might feel convinced that the best 
way to maximize the happiness of mankind was to cut 
the throats of all red-hair^ men with freckles. What is 
more, in order to realize his benevolent intentions be 
might, at considerable personal risk, art^vely ' fciiC 
Steps which, in his view, might oe expected to produce 
the desired increase of human happiness. Nevertheless, 
it is difficult to regard a liinati. impired by this conviction 
as a really good man by any of the standards which art 
relevant to a judgment of moral worth. And the reason 
why we should refuse to give him full moial marks would 
be found in our conviction that his judgnient as to the 
probable effects of his well-medning actions on the 
human happiness which he wished to pronioto, wa< 
faulty. 

It seems to follow that good will and good intentions 
are not enough to enable a man to qualify as a virtuous 
man; we also expect him to show goo<l judgment. Now 
good judgment entails a just appicciation of the probable 
consequences of the line of conduct which we are proposing 
to follow. We may, of course, be mistaken in our estimate 
through no fault of our own. For example, the circum¬ 
stances may be other than we had supposed, or even 
other than we had any light to suppose; again, all the 
data relevant tp our judgment may not be available; 
it is conceivable that it may not have been possible to 
make them available; or, yet again, some sudden catas¬ 
trophe which there was no reason to expect, a fire, for 
example, or a flood, a volcano eruption or an earthquake, 
may make the consequences of an action other than we 
had anticipated or had a right to anticipate. Nevertheless, 
if, after having taken „what would generally be con¬ 
sidered reasonable steps to obtain all the relevant data, 
and having further taken all these relevant data into 
account, one judges X to be a right action, having regard 
to the consequences that X seems to one to be likely to 
produce, one is obviously entitled to a greater degree of 
moral credit, than if one had made such a judgment on 
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insufficient data in circumstances in which one might, 
had one taken the trouble, have obtained sufficient data. 

Not only are we required to take trouble to obtain the 
data necessary for judgment; we. are also required to 
judge adequately on the basis of thb data. If on the basis 
of adequate data a man makes a foolish and obviously 
mistaken estimate of the probable results of an action he 
is proposing to take, he is, it would be generally agreed, 
not so morally praiseworthy as a man who, in similar 
circumstances, makes a correct judgment. We here reach 
the conclusion which I have already endeavoured to 
establish in another connection,^ namely, that it is not 
enough for the good man to have the will and the capacity 
to perform his duty; he is required also to know what his 
duty is. A man, in other words, is required to show good 
judgment in regard to moral issues no less than in regard 
to practical affairs. Now good judgment is no doubt in 
part the result of good training, and to the extent to 
which it is, its possession is one of those virtues which 
Aristotle calls virtues of character.* But although the 
formation of good judgment can be assisted by training 
and education, the initial capacity for judging accurately 
is a faculty implanted by nature. For good judgment is 
a product of a good native intelligence and this, like a 
go^ voice or a good eye at games, is part of our initial 
vital endowment. 

We must also concede to Aristotle that a good natural 
endowment in the matter of intelligence can not only 
be affected by environment and developed by education, 
but will be favourably affected by the best environment, 
will be fully develop^ by the best education. Our con¬ 
clusion is, then, that the man who is best qualified 'ixc- 
curately to estimate the probable consequences of a given 
action will be one who both has a good native intelligence, 
and has been brought up in a''suitable environment. 

What do we mean by suitable? It is impossible to 
answer without begging questions, I shall return to this 

^Scc Chapter VI, p. 214. ‘Sec Chapter IV, pp. 104, 105. 
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one and try to give a fuller answer as part of the 
general theory of value which is contained in Chapter 
XII. ^ Let us, however, say provisionally that a suitable 
environment must be at once a humane euviroainerit, so 
that a person who from birth has been >ubjec to its 
influence will wish to prevent humaa suffering, and a 
sensitive environment, so that he will be quick to detect 
occasions for human sufferinc. h\ a word, the environ¬ 
ment must be civilized 

Thus, when we judge an action to U right on the 
.“intended consequences'’ theory, we are judging that it 
is such as a man wilt perform who desires to produce 
certain results which he believes to be good results, who 
is qualified by native endov^rment, by training and by 
education to make a reasonably accurate estimate of what 
the results of the action are likely to be, and, we must 
add, who takes the trouble to obtain all the data, or as 
many of them as are available, which are relevant to tiie 
making of such an estimate. 

The Element of Intelligence in Moral Worth. Two 
conclusions suggest themselves. The first is one at which 
we have already glanced.** The proper object of ethical 
judgment is "^neither action, motive, nor consequences, 
but is a whole situation of which each of these forms a 
constituent part but which nevertheless extends beyond 
them, and which should ideally include a reference to 
such factors as natural endowment, training, education, 
environment, and willingness to take trouble to collect the 
data necessary for judgment, and to sci utinisc it with a 
view to ensuring that the judgment will .be as accurate 
as possible. 

Secondly, the more intelligent a man is, the more fully 
his natural facilities have been developed, the more 
numerous the data which he has collected as being relevant 
to his decision on a course of action, the more closely 
will the consequences which he intends by, and anticipates 
^ Sec Chapter XII, pp. 447 “" 449 * 
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to follow from, his action approximate to those which do 
in fact follow from it In other words, intelligence, training, 
and knowledge will go some way to ensure that intended 
consequences will coincide with actual ones. The con¬ 
clusion seems to be that in a society of ideally judging 
persons the difference between actual and intended 
consequences would tend to disappear. Meanwhile, in the 
degree to which a person or a society tends to approximate 
to this ideal limit, to that degree will the disparity between 
the consequences which are expected to follow from the 
actions of that person, or that society, and those which 
actually do follow from them, tend to disappear. At this 
point, then, a formula for ethical progress both in societies 
and in individuals suggests itself, some of the implica¬ 
tions of which I shall hope to develop in a later chapter.' 

Sidgwick on the Intuitions of G>mmon Sense Morality. 
This preliminary discussion of the implications and diffi¬ 
culties of both the ‘‘actual’^ and the “intended’’ conse¬ 
quences types of utilitarian theory having been disposed 
of, we are in a position to proceed with the exposition of 
the theory. Before embarking upon it, however, I propose 
to try to mitigate the sharpness of the contrast which I 
have hitherto drawn between it and intuitionist theories. 
I have already pointed out that certain forms of Intuition- 
ism, by including within the scope of moral judgments 
the intended consequences of actions, tend to approximate 
to Utilitarianism. I have now to add that the utilitarians, 
for their part, are far from always rejecting intuitions. 

It should, in the first place, be clear in the light of 
the conclusion of the discussion in Chapter V* on the 
subject of the nature of our recognition of ultimate values, 
that some intuitions must be involved in those judgments 
of the worth of consequences, by reference to which 
utilitarians hold that the rightness of actions ought to be 
assessed. For whatever the nature of the things which we 
judge to be ultimately valuable, our judgment must, I 
> See Chapter XII, pp. 466-468. * See Chapter V, pp. 166-170. 
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conclud^; be in the last resort intuitive. I shall return 
to the significance of this point later.i In addition, how¬ 
ever, to the general intuitions of value which are entailed 
in any assessment of the worth of v^onsequenccs, the more 
clearsighted of utilitarian writers have recognized that a 
number of other intuitions are involved j:. ethicc.i judg¬ 
ments. Sidgwick’s treatment of the iuhject affords a good 
example of such recognition. 

Sidgwick (1838-1900) is a utilitarian in the sense that 
he believes that the ethical value of an action is established 
by reference, to its ability to promote agreei-bie. axid 
satisfied states of consciousness. 'He is also a hedonist in 
the sense that he believes happiness to be the only 
thing which is ultimately valuable, although he tliinks 
that it is our duty to promote everybody's happiness 
equally, and not to g^ve a preference to our own In spite, 
however, of his general utilitarian standpoint, maintains 
that our ethical judgments always involve some intuitions, 
and he is amll^us to show what these are. In the course 
of his treatment he makes a number of valuable observa¬ 
tions on the morality of the ordinary man. This, he liolds, 
is in the main intuitionaL It is intuitional in the sense 
that certain intrinsic chaj acteristics of actions are regarded 
by the commonsense man as establishing the rightness or 
wrongness of those actions. Cruelty, in fact, in the view 
of common sense, is wrong, because it is cruelty; lying 
because it is lying. (This does not, of course, alter the fact 
that the oxdinary man will often condone lying or cruelty 
in particular cases, and justify himself by an appeal to 
the consequences, which -are then made the subject of 
another intuition. Thus lying, he holds, is permissible to 
save a life, cruelty—^although he would not call it cruelty 
—to discipline a character. The intuitions here entailed 
arc that lives are worth while and ought to condnuc, and 
that strong characters are valuable and ought to be 
formed.) 


Im 


' See Chapter XII, pp. 419-426. 
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Conditions Governing the Acceptance of Ultunate Moral 
Principles. Sidgwick 'maintains that these intuitional 
judgments, which arc unthinkingly passed by common- 
sense, point to the influence of certain ultimate moral 
principles upon men’s minds. He is prepared to agree 
that there may be such principles and that they ought 
to be trusted—for what court of appeal, he asks, can there 
be in ethics save, in the last resort, the popular consdotis- 
ness?—provided that they satisfy certain conditions. 
These conditions arc that they must be clear; that they 
must be consistent among themselves; that there must 
be an unmistakable consensus of opinion among most 
normal people in their favour; and that they must not. 
only seem to be self-evidently true, but continue to seem 
to be so on examination and reflection. 

Judged by the standard of these conditions, most 
commonsense intuitions about morals are, he finds, open 
to criticism on two counts. In the first place, the ordinary 
commonsense man confuses his impulses e# approval and 
disapproval with genuine moral intuitions. Thus the 
mother says to her child, ‘‘Don’t be naughty”, when all 
she means is “Don’t be inconvenient to me personally”; 
the clergymen of countries at war maintain that the 
enemy is hateful, and justly hateful, to God, when all that 
they mean is that the enemy is dangerous to the clergymen, 
their relations, their property, their flocks, and their coun¬ 
tries; elderly ladies consider that sex is shameful, when all 
that they mean is that it has passed them by. In short, most 
of the so-called moral judgments which most people pass 
are, on any view of ethics, subjective.^ They arc not, that 
is to say, judgmcsits to the effect that a particular action 
has a certain quality; they merely report the fact that a 
certain person, the j^gcr, is experiencing certain emotions 
of approval and disapproval. 

In the second place, many so-called intuitions about 
conduct are, Sidgwick holds, merely the reflection of the 

' Sec Chapter V, p. 159, for an account of the sense in which this 
word is used. 
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fisishions of the age> of the conventions of the class, or of 
the needs of the society to which the judger happens to 
belong. That witches are wicked and should be burned; 
that capitalists are wicked and should be dis|8^cssed; 
that Germans are wicked and should be killed, are examples 
of such judgments passed respectively ' ;s ihc . erage 
citizen of the Middle Ages, by the average working-class 
Communist in 1937, and by the average Englishman in 
the years 1914-1918. These judgments would not, in 
Sidgwick*s view, entail gtmuinc moral intuitions about the 
nature of witches, capitalists and Germans, fhey belong 
rather to the category of what the twentieth century calls 
rationalizations—rationalizations, that is to say, 4)f super- 
stitiom fear, class hatred and national expediency. As we 
shall sec in the next chapter,^ it is quite possible to aold 
that all ethical judgments are of this type. 

Are there, on Sidgwick's view, any intuitions which 
satisfy the conditions that he has laid down? Are there, 
that is to say, any genuine moral principles v/hose truth 
is intuitively perceived? He mentions a number of which 
two are important. The first is the principle that, whate\^er 
good may be, the good of no one individual is of any 
greater or any less importance, than the equal good of 
another. The second is the principle that it is a man's 
duty to aim at good generally, and not at any particular 
part of it, for example, at that part of it which is his own 
happiness. From these two principles Sidgwick deduces 
what he calls the Principle of Rational Benevolence, 
namely, that it is no less a man’s duty to try to produce 
good states of mind in ether individuals than it is to 
produce them in himself, except in so far as he may have 
less power over other people’s states of mind than he has 
over his owi;i, or may feel less certain in their case than he 
is in his own what is good for them. These principles are 
implicit in the* writings of the utilitarians, and it is not 
diffic^llt to detect the influence which, in the form of 
unconscious assumptions, they exert upon their theories, 

»See Chapter X, pp. 373 - 3 ®“* 
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Statement of Utilitarianism: The Meaning of the Term 
‘‘Right Action”. Utilitarianism is a perfectly clear and 
understendablc doctrine and is capable of being stated in 
summJ^ form* As expounded by those philosophers with 
whom its name is chiefly associated, it seeks to provide an 
answer to two questions. First, what do we mean by 
a right action? This it answers by saying that a right 
action is the one which, of all those which are open to 
the agent, has on the whole the best consequences. The 
reasons which the utilitarian adduces in support of this 
answer have already been incidentally mentioned in the 
course of the criticism of Intuitionism in the last Chapter, 
where I endeavoured to demonstrate the impossibility of 
separating the judgment of an action from the judgment of 
its consequences, if only because of the impossibility of 
isolating the action from its consequences.^ Jeremy Bentham 
(1748-1832), who may be regarded as the founder of 
modern Utilitarianism, is particularly severe in his stric¬ 
tures upon the willingness evinced by so many of his 
predecessors to take some consideration other than the 
consequences of an action into account, when judging 
its worth. 

That Happiness Alone is Gk)od. The second question 
which Utilicarianism seeks to answer is the question, 
what consequences arc valuable; and to this it answers 
that happiness is alone valuable. Combining the two 
answers we reach the result that, in the words of John 
Stuart Mill, “actions are right in proportion as they tend 
to promote happiness, wrong as they tend to produce the 
reverse of happiness.” When, therefore, a utilitarian wanted 
to know whether an action was right, all that he had to 
consider was its happiness-producing qualities; he then 
pronounced that action to be right which had the property 
of promoting happiness. This is the standard of “utility” to 
which Bentham and hb followers invariably appeal, 
when seeking to adjudge the moral worth of an action, 
^ Sec Chapter VIII, pp. 287“-«89. 
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against what they regard as the arbitrary moral judgments 
of the intuitionist school. For, said Bentham in eifebt, 
there arc only two alternatives to my view. The first is 
that we should say that unhappiness is good, and that 
an action is right, therefore, because it produces unhappy 
consequences. The second is that we sh:»i;!d adopt the 
intuitionist standpoint and affirm that a right action is 
that for which a person happens to feel a sentiment of 
moral approval. This last view he denounces as being a 
principle either of tyrannv or caprice, for it entails either 
that A is despotically to impose his judgment of moral 
approval upon B, which is tyiannical, or that there is to 
be no recognized standard of morality by reference to 
which we can determine which of a number of contra¬ 
dictory judgments of approval is to be preferred, morctlity 
being thus reduced to a chaos of conflicting opinions, 
among which the prejudice of irresponsible caprice is 
entitled to as much respect as the considered judgment of 
the sage, 

EthicBl Philosophy of Bentham. Although Bentham’s 
views arc included in ^thc ethical part of this book, 
his main interest was in politics. His most important work 
is entitled Fragment on Government^ and he was interested in 
ethics only because he wanted to know by what means the 
springs of human conduct may be most effectively tapped 
by the legislator, in order to produce socially beneficial 
results. It is the practice of the legislator rather than the 
theorizing of the philosopher that interests him. *'l'he art 
of legislation,’* he writes,-**teaches how a multitude of 
men composing a community may be disposed to pursue 
that course which upon the whole is the most conducive 
to the happiness of the whole community, by means of 
motives to be applied by the legislator.” Bentham was, 
indeed, little interested in private morality for its own sake. 
His interest lay in public happiness and the extent to 
which government could promote it. ‘‘Morality,” he 
declared, “is the art of directing men’s actions to the 
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production of the greatest quantity of happiness^ on the 
part of those whose interest is in view/* At what pointy 
he enquired, may a government whose object is the 
increase of public happiness legitimately interfere with 
the private individual? What,, in fact, is the sphere of 
individual liberty, what of government interference, and 
wiicre should the line be drawn between them? With these 
questions I hope to deal in Parts III and IV.^ 

I mention them here only because Bentham’s political 
preoccupations may serve to discourage us from looking 
to him for what he has not to offer, namely, a subtle 
analysis of conduct forming the basis of a consistent ethical 
theory. This his follower, John Stuart Mill (1806-1873), 
sought to provide, with what results we shall see below.* 
For the present, our concern is with Bentham’s insistence 
that the basic principle of morals is what he calls the 
principle of “utility’’, which he states as follows. “By 
the principle of utility is meant that principle which 
approves or disapproves of every action whatsoever 
according to' the tendency which it appears to have to 
augment or diminish the happiness of the party whose 
interest is in question,” In other words, the criterion of 
the rightness of an action is to be found in the consequences 
of the action. Upon this view three observations may 
appropriately be made. 

First, the criterion envisaged for a right action is an 
objective criterion. It is not what any person or body of 
persons thinks or feels about an action which makes it right 
—indeed, the thoughts or feelings of human beings arc 
irrelevant when we are considering the rightness or 
wroAgness of actions; what makes an action right is cer¬ 
tain happenings which are produced by, and follow from, 
the action. If these are of a certain kind, the action is 
right; if not,^ not. 

Secondly, it is dearly impossible, as I have already 
pointed out, that we should ever know all the consequences 

* Sec Chapter XIV, pp, 525-527, and Chapter XIX, pp. 777-781, 

* Sec pp. 334-342 below. 
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of my action^ Indeed, the total consequences of an action 
will presumably extend indefinitely into the future. It 
is therefore impossible that we should know in regard to 
any particular action whether it is absolutely and certainly 
right, since among those consequences of the artian which 
have not yet been ascertained, ^>r whicn tuave yet to occur, 
there may be consequences of such a Kind as to necessitate 
a modification of any iudgr len’ which might be passed on 
the basis ol' existing iitfonnation with regard to the actiouv 
1 hirdiy, it is the a^^tual con;;equence« of actions and not 
their intended consequences which iknthani consideis 
to be relevant to the iudgineitt of their worth. Bentham is 
not always consistent on this point, yet his general view 
is sufficiently clear. It is that the actual concrete resulf*^ 
of actions in terms of their effects upon individuals are 
what the legislator is required to take into account in 
deciding what kinds of conduct to encourage by his laws. 
This insistence upon the effects of actiojts upon the well¬ 
being of individuals constitutes Bentham's most dis¬ 
tinctive contribution to ethical theory. Political formulas 
and ideals have no meaning for Bentham except in terms 
of their effects upon individuals. 

Bentham’s Account of Virtue. What account docs 
this theory enable Bentham to give of what is commonly 
called virtue? Virtue is, for him, simply the habit of 
endeavouring to secure happiness, whether for ourselves 
or for others—and for Bentham, as I show below*, ‘ there 
is in the lohg run no difference between what will promote 
the greatest happiness of ourselves and the greatest happi¬ 
ness of others^—by means of our actions. The greater the 
effort a man brings to this endeavour and the'more fore¬ 
sight he shows, the more virtuous will he be. It is our 
duty, in other words, according to Bentham, to take 
thought as to the probable effects of our actions, and to 
do everything we can to ensure that these effects will be 
good* 

»Sec pp‘ 33 «» 333 below. 
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It is of course the case, as I have already pointed out, 
that, having passed the most careful judgment that I can 
on the data available as to the probable effects of my 
action, I may nevertheless judge wrongly. Things, in fact, 
may turn out unexpectedly, so that an action from which 
I have every reason to anticipate the best possible results 
actually produces very bad results. In such circumstances 
it would, on Bentham’s view, be my duty to perform a 
wrong action, since it would be my duty to perform the 
action which I had reason to think would have the best 
possible results, and the fact that the action in question 
had bad results and was, therefore, a wrong action 
would not affect tHb duty. 

That Happiness or Pleasure is alone Desirable as an 
End. I turn to the second main contention of the 
utilitarians that, when we are assessing the consequences 
of actions, only pleasure or happiness (the two words 
may be used synonymously) needs to be taken into account, 
since only pleasure is valuable. This maxim is laid down 
in a number of celebrated passages, of which I give three. 
The first is from Bentham; 

“Nature has placed man under the governance of 
two sovereign masters, pain and pleasure. It is for them 
alone to point out what we ought to do, as well as to 
determine what we shall do. . . . We owe to them all 
our ideas; we refer to them all our judgments, and all 
the determinations of our life. He who pretends to 
withdraw himself from this subjection knows not what 
he says.“ 

The second is from John Stuart Mill: 

“Desiring a thing and finding it pleasant, aversion to 
it and thinking of it as painful are phenomena entirely 
inseparable ... in strictness of language, two different 
modes of naming the same psychological fact: to think 
of an object as desirable (unless for the sake of its conse¬ 
quences), and to think of it as pleasant, are one. and the 
same thing; and to desire anything, except in proportion 
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as the idea of it is pleasant^ is a physical and metaphysical 
impossibility/" 

One more quotation f*om John Stuart Mill will clinch 
the matter: 

“Pleasure and freedom from pain, are the only things 
desirable as ends; and . . . all desirable thh . . are 
desirable either for the pleasure inherent in theiriselves, 
or as means to the promotion of pleasure and the pre¬ 
vention of pain/" 

The effect of the two passages from Mill is to abolish 
the distinction whicii is commonly made between what is 
desirable and what is desired. Most people, 1 think, 
would distinguish between the meanings of these two 
words broadly as follo'vs. They would say that while 
many things w'cre desired, only some of these th‘ igs weic 
desirable, since only some of them were meet or fitting to 
be desired. In making this distinction they would be 
passing a judgment of value. Some things, they would 
be saying in effect, are such as ought to be desired, whether 
in fact they are desired or not. Mill says that there is only 
ohe thing which is such as ought to be desired, namely, 
pleasure. As he further maintains, following Bentham, 
that only pleasure is in fact desired, the distinction which 
is ordinarily made lx‘tween desired and desirable disappears. 

I am proposing to examine in a subsequent chapter^ the 
doctrine that pleasure is alone desirable, and the allied 
though different doctrine that only pleasure is in fact 
desired. Here it will be sufficient'to indicate some of the 
difficulties in which Mill became involved, when he 
endeavoured to work out his theory in detail. These 
difficulties arise from the attempt to combine the utilitarian 
doctrine that a right action is one which has the best 
consequences with the hedonist contention that pleasure 
alone is valuable, or, as it is generally put, that pleasure 
alone is the good. The difficulties will be thrown into 
relief, if we endeavour to answer two highly important 
questions. The first question is, “Is there more than one 
»Scc Chapter XI, pp. 400-415. 
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sort of pleasure and if so, which sort is the most valuable? ” 
The second is, “ Whose pleasure is it that is entitled to be 
taken into account? ” I propose to consider Mill’s answers 
to each of these questions separately. 

That there are Different Qualities of Pleasure and that 
we Ought to Cultivate the Highen Bcntham refuses, 
to make any distinction between kinds or qualities of 
pleasure. On his view only quantity of pleasure requires 
to be taken into account. If one pleasure is greater than 
another then, he held, it is the superior in point of worth. 
Thib position is summed up in Bentham's famous aphorism, 
“All other things being equal, push-pin is as good as 
poetry. “ In other words, so long as men are really happy, 
the source of their happiness is immaterial. This doctrine 
is logical and consistent, for if our scale of value is marked 
out only in units of pleasure, quantity of pleasure is the 
only value that we can measure. 

This view was severely criticized on the score of 
immorality. Surely, it was said, some pleasures, those of 
the good man, for example, or the man of good taste, 
or the scholar, or the sage, are intrinsically more valuable 
than those of the pig or of the debauchee? Mill agreed 
that they wete. He pointed out that the best men who 
have access to every kind of pleasure doy as a matter of 
fact, prefer certain pleasures to others. These preferred 
pleasures taken in sum constitute what is in effect an ideal 
which we recognize as being possessed of superior worth, 
“Of two pleasures,” he writes, “ . . .if one of the two is, 
by those who are competently acquainted with both, 
placed so far above the other that they prefer it, even 
though knowing it to be attended with a greater amount of dis¬ 
content,'" (my italics) “and would not resign it for any 
quantity of the other pleasure which their nature is 
capable of, we are justified in ascribing to the preferred 
enjoylnent a superiority of quality, so far outweighing 
quantity as to render it, in comparison, of small account.” 
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Criridsm of Mill’s Distinction between Qualities of 
Pleasure. Tiie first reflection suggested by this asser¬ 
tion^ for it is, indeed, an assertion and not an argument, 
is that it is circular. We are told that we may recognize 
a superior pleasure by reason of the fact tliat those best 
qualified to judge prefer it. Ihere is, a ck r of persons 
possessed of what is to be regarded as superior judgment. 
How is this class ot person to be recognized? By reference 
to what standard is the aJiegt^i superiority of ikeir judg¬ 
ment to be assessed? The answer presumably is, by retcr- 
ence to the nature of the things which they judge to be 
desirable. Now the things which they judge to be desirable 
are the superior pleasures. The conclusion is that the 
superior pleasures may be known by reason cf the fact 
that persons of superior judgment prefer them, and peisoiis 
of superior judgment by reason of the fact that they prefer 
superior pleasures. Mill admittedly proceeds to point out 
that people do as a whole prefer the pleasures attendant 
upon the exercise of their higher facultieii, as cornpaied 
with a greater quantity of pleasure produced by the 
indulgence of their lower. A wise man would not consent 
to be a happy fool; a person of feeling would not consent 
to be base, even for a greater share of pleasure—of the 
plcasuie, that is to say, of the foolish and the base. “It 
is better,'* says Mill, “to be a human being dissatisfied 
than a pig satisfied." 

The admission is fatal to the position that the only 
thing desirable is pleasure. If in a whole X, y is the quantity 
of pleasure and 2 the quantity of something other than 
pleasure, which Mill denotes by the adjective “higher", 
Mill regards the value of the whole as greater ii 2 is present, 
than it is if z is absent. But if y, the quantity of pleasure, 
is the only clement of value, the amount of z which is 
present will not affect the value of the whole. It can 
only affect the whole, if z ir regarded as possessing value 
in its own right. If, however, z is regarded as being amply 
^{ilpasure, and not as higher pleasure, what is the point of 
niaking the distinction between pleasures implied by the 
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word higher? Wc can only conclude that Mill regards 
certain other things besides pleasure, namely, those indicat¬ 
ed by the words “superior quality,“ when he speaks of 
“superior quality” pleasures, as being desirable, and that, 
in so far as he does so, he gives up the hedonist position in 
the form in which he professes to hold it, namely, that 
pleasure is the only thing that is desirable. 

It appears, then, to be impossible to hold that pleasure 
is the only thing which is desirable, and yet to maintain 
that pleasures can differ in quality. 

That we ought to Aim at the Greatest Happiness of the 
Greatest Number. The attempt to answer the ques¬ 
tion, whose pleasure is entitled to count, leads Mill into 
even greater difficulties. The answer officially given to the 
question is “that everybody is to count for one, and nobody 
for more than one”. Let us consider this answer in the 
light of Mill’s hedonist contentions. Broadly, three positions 
are possible: (A) that I am so constituted that I can only 
desire my own pleasure; (B) that I can desire other things, 
but ought only to desire my own pleasure; (C) that I can 
desire other things, but ought to desire the greatest happiness 
on the whole, the greatest happiness on the whole being 
commonly taken to mean the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number of people. Bentham at various times holds 
all three positions. (A) It is the first law of nature, he 
says, to wish our own happiness, and his general view is, 
as we have seen, expressed in the assertion^ that pleasure 
and pain are the two sovereign masters of human nature. 
He also holds (B) that, since pleasure is a good, the most 
virtuous man is he who calculates most accurately how 
to promote his own pleasiure. Virtue, in fact, is the habit 
of accurately estimating the course of conduct which is 
most likely to secure one’s own happiness. (C) The greatest 
happiness of the greatest number is, Bentham holds, the 
ultimate standard of value in a community, and is that 
at which the legislator should aim, the good lcgbla|^, 
*^See p. 328. 
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being one who keeps this standard always in mind and 
directs his legislation by rcfeience to it. Hence the good 
legislator is he who, being concerned to promote the welfare 
of society, makes an accurate calculation of the effects 
which his measures will have In increasing the happiness 
of its members. 

And not only the good legislatf *, but also the good citizen! 
He, too, should aim at the general happiness. And if it 
be asked why he should, or why he should tind satisfaction 
in other people’s happiness, if he can orJy desire his own 
(position A), or why any course of ac don should appeal 
to him as being good or right except in so far as he judges 
it likely to increase his own happiness (position B), Bentham 
answers by casually invoking the operation of a vaguely 
conceived social sense which, he holds, leads us to i^e 
pleasure in the pleasure of other persons. 

Bentham, as I have already remarked, failed to work 
out any detailed and consistent theory of ethics, but, if 
pressed, he would defend his position much as Hobbes, 
whose treatment of pity I have already referred to, 
defends a similar position,^ by saying that benevolence is 
a motive to action, only because men are so constituted 
that the pleasures of others give them pleasure. Finally, 
Bentham might take a leaf out of the book of Glaucon 
and Adeimantus* and point out that, since society takes 
pains to encourage socially benevolent and to discourage 
socially injuiious actions, the action which benefits other 
people will, in a good society, be the same as the action 
which benefits oneself. 

!• S. Mill on the Duty of Promoting Others' Happiness. 
Bentham’stheory identifies “is” and “ought.”To quote an 
illuminating judgment by M. Hal^vy, Bentham believed 
“that he had discovered in the principle of utility a practical 
commandment as well as a scientific law, a proposition 
which teaches us at one and the same time what is and 
what ought to.be”. But things cannot, one feels, be quite 
»S<sc Chapter VI, p. 185. »See Chapter I, pp. 22-23. 
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as simple and as pleasant as that. There must, one reg«t- 
fiilly concludes^ be something wrong with a theory which 
always identifies ‘ what one wants to do with what one 
ought to do. It was the difficidty presented by the over- 
simplicity of Bentham*s view which J. S. Mill (1806-1873) 
sel himself to meet. His solution is curious. Affll, like 
Bentham, officially holds position (A). Mill was, however, an 
exceedingly public-spirited man,^imbued by an intense 
dislike of what he calls the selfish egoist “devoid of every 
feeling or care but those that centre in his own miserable 
individuality*’. It is, therefore, a matter of prime import¬ 
ance for Mill to defend Utilitarianism from the charge 
of selfish Egoism, and to prove that the good utilitarian, 
no less than the good intuitionist, is required to aim at 
the welfare of others. If, then, he can show that the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number is the one supreme 
good, it will, it is obvious, be the duty of the good utilitarian 
to try to promote it. He attempts to do so as follows. 

“No reason,” he says, “can be given why the general 
happiness is desirable, except that each person, so far as 
he believes it to be attainable, desires his own happiness. 
This, however, being a fact, we have not only all the 
proof which the case admits of, but all which it is possible 
to require, that happiness is a good: that each person’s 
happiness is a good to that person, and the general happi¬ 
ness, therefore, a good to the aggregate of all persons.” 

The argument is a bad one. What Mill is, in effect, 
saying is that, if A*s pleasure is a good to him, B’s pleasure 
a good to him and G*s pleasure a good to him, and so on, 
then the aggregate pleasures of A, B and C will be good 
to all three of them taken together. Therefore, they will 
be a good to each one taken separately. 

But the pleasures of A, B and C are no more to be moulded 
into a single whole than arc their persons. Nor is it clear 
why, even if they could be so moulded, the resultant 
pleasure aggregate should, on the basis of Mill’s hedonist 
premises, appear desirable to any of them singly. The 
.point is obvious enough, and it was obvious to many 
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minds less acute than Mill’s. The philosopher F. H. Bradley 
(1846-1924) juniy observed that the aggregate of all 
persons is nobody, yet every good must, on Mill’s premises, 
be a good for somebody; therefore, again on Mill’s premises, 
the good of all, being the good of nobody, cannot be 
good at all; while Carlyle not unfair!/ .aricacaied Mill’s 
argument by saying that, ber vase each pig desires for 
himself the greatest amount of a limited quantity of hog- 
wash, we are entitled, if Mill is right, to conclude that 
each pig necessarily desires the greatest quantity of hog- 
wash for every other pig and for all the pigs. 

The criticism seryes id thro v into relief the difficulty 
which underlies Mill’s whole theor\’, namely, that of 
holding simultaneously both, position A and position C. 
The fallacy involved has already been indicated in a 
previous chapter^ by Bishop Butler’s criticisra of Hobbes’s 
account of pity. The consistent egoist cannot give a 
satisfactory account of either pity or sympathy. For 
even if it be adihitted that sympathy constitutes z 
motive for action only in so far as the alleviation of the 
niisery of others confers pleasure upon the agent, the 
possibility of the agent’s pleasure is dependent upon and 
conditioned by what happens to other people. It is con¬ 
ditioned, in other words, by the possibility of our being 
moved disinterestedly by the misfortunes of other people. 
Adam Smith (1723-1790), an objective utilitarian—he held 
that a right action is one that makes for the happiness 
of the community—^who was, nevertheless, not hampered, 
as were Bentham and Mill, by an egoistic psychology, 
treats sympathy more- convincingly. “Sympathy,” he 
writes, in his Theory of the Moral Sentiments^ “is not a transfer 
to ourselves of passions which we note in others; it is an 
envisaging of the objective situation which our neighbour 
confronts, so that it calls forth in us independently its due 
emotional reaction.” He even goes so far as to insist that 
^*2L view of the facts may arouse us to indignation for a 
man’s wrongs, even when he does not feel it himself”. 

^See Chapter VI, pp. 185, 186. 
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Not being tied to an egoistic psychology, Adam Smith is 
enabled to do justice to what would be normally called 
the altruistic sentiments. His account gives full»weight to 
the pain which we feel for others* distress, and the pleasure 
which we take in alleviating it, without making the mistake 
of supposing that the removal of our pain, the promotion of 
(mr pleasure, constitute the sole motive for action taken 
to relieve distress. The mistake consists precisely in a 
failure to see that, since an inhial concern for the welfare 
of other people , is a condition of my sympathetic pleasure 
in the alleviation of their distress, such interest cannot 
itself be dependent upon or conditioned by my pleasure. 
If, therefore, we are to admit that sympathy can constitute 
a genuine motive for action, we must also agree that it 
is possible for the agent to feel an interest in something 
other than his own states of consciousness. If he can feel 
an interest in something other, then it is not the case, as 
Mill’s position A asserts, that he can only desire his own 
pleasure. 

Mill on Social Good. Mill vainly tries to escape 
from this difficulty. 

The principle of utility which he maintains we ought 
to follow as our guide to conduct, aims at producing the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number; if the happiness 
of the individual conflicts with this principle, the individual 
must go to the wall, “In the golden rule of Jesus of 
Nazareth,” he writes, “we read the complete spirit of the 
ethics of utility. To do as you would be done by, and to 
love your neighbour as ^yourself, constitute the ideal 
perfection of utilitarian morality.” It is right, therefore, 
to promote the happiness of others. But how can this be, 
if one is so constituted that one can only desire the happiness 
of oneself? 

Let us suppose that A can, by doing an action P, produce 
an amount of happiness X for himself, and an amount of 
happiness Y for three other people. Let us suppose that by 
doing another action Q he can produce an amoun|pDf 
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happiness C for himself, and an amount of happiness D 
for three other people. Let us further assume that X 
is greater than C, and Y is less than D, but that the whole 
X plus Y is less than the whole G plus D. Then ought A 
to choose action P or action Q? 

According to Mill’s first premise, Darnely aiat a man 
can only desire his own greatest !iappiness, the choice 
does not arise because A can only choose P, since X is 
greater than C. 

According to his second premise, that '‘each person’s 
happiness is a good to that person”, A ought to choose 
P, since he ought to pui^ue v'hat is good. 

But according to his third premise, that a man ought 
to promote the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
he ought to choose action Q, on the ground that the total 
happiness G plus D is greater than the total X plus Y. 

The conclusion derived from the third premise is, then, 
that a man ought to pursue something other than his own 
pleasure, namely the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, and furthermore that he ought to pursue it even 
if it conflicts with his own pleasure. 

Now it may be argued that though this is giving up one 
form of the hedonist position—the form, namely, which 
asserts that a man can only desire his own pleasure, it is 
not giving it up in the form in which it asserts 
that pleasure is the sole good; for by insisting that he 
ought to promote the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, Mill is still maintaining that pleasure is the only 
thing that ought to be pursued, although the pleasure in 
question is no longer .that of the agent. 

But in maintaining that the individual ought not to 
pursue his own pleasure always, but other people’s pleasure 
even at the cost of his own, we are admitting that the 
individual can and^ ought to desire something which may 
have no relation to his own pleasure, namely, the good 
of the community. Now there is no necessary relation 
between the good of the community and the individual’s 
pleasure. 
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Hence Mill mplicitly a4imit$ that the individual ought 
to desire at least one thing besides his own pleasure, namely, 
the good of the community to which he belongs^ 

Mill's Treatment of Virtue. Mill’s treatment of virtue 
is equally unconvincing. The utilitarian theory does not, 
according to Mill, deny that virtue can be desired. “It 
maintains/’ he says, “not only that virtue is to be desired, 
but that it is to be desired disinterestedly, for itself.” 
Utilitarians, Mill continues, “recognize as a psychological 
f:ACt the possibility of its being, to the individual, a good 
in itself, without looking to any end beyond it.” 

Tlie admission seems at first sight to give up altogether 
the principle that only happiness can be desired. Mill, 
however, endeavours to reconcile it with his main doctrine, 
by asserting that though virtue may be desired as an end 
now, it has only attained this position • because it was 
originally desired as.a means—a means, that is, to happiness. 
People apparently (mxnd out that the practice of virtue 
tended to produce happiness, desired virtue as a means 
to happiness, and in due course by force of the habit of 
desiring virtue, forgot the reason for which they originally 
desu'ed it, and desired it as an end in itself. This account 
of our approval of virtue is an application of the doctrine 
of the A^ciation of Ideas which J. S. Mill derived from 
Hartley and from his father, James Mill. An outline of 
this doctrine will be given in the next chapter.^ 

For the present it is sufficient to refer to the conclusion, 
which I have already sought to establish in a different 
connection,* that the fact that something may once have 
been desired as a means to an end, does not necessarily 
mean that it is not now desired as an end; this only 
follows, if we are prq^ared to accept explanations in terms 
of origins as being universal and exhaustive. No teleologist 
would admit that they are. To take an instance given by 
Canon Rashdall, the fact that a savage can only count 
on the fingers of his two hands does not invalidate the 

^Scc Chapter X, pp. *Scc Chapter I, pp. 30, 31. 
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truth of the multipKcation table^ just as the fact that religion 
began in devil wordiip, Totemism and exogamy, does not 
entitle us to conclude that it is not religion now. 

Similarly, the fact that the desire for virtue began as a 
desire for something else -if it is a fact—does not alter the 
fact tha:: it is desired for iteeif now; auJ, it it is desired, it 
invalidates the principle that h-ppintss is the only possible 
object of human desire. 

Nor is it an answer to this argument to say, as !Mill 
does, that in being desired as an end u) itself, virtue is 
desired “as part of happiness”. It is a matter of common 
experience that so far from always prcTnoting happiness, 
the practice of virtue very frequently promotes the reverse. 
Novelists and dramatists have made us familiar with the 
antithesis between virtue and happiness, «;id one of the 
stock conflicts of tragedy is the conflict bet\v>een the desire 
to act virtuously, on the one hand, and the desire to obtain 
happiness by following one’s affections on the other. It 
is therefore, most unlikely, in the light of this common 
experience of mankind, that when men strive after virtue, 
they should always do so because they consider it to be 
a part of happiness. 

The View that Conduct Promoting Personal and Conduct 
Promoting Others* Happiness are always Identicsd Incon¬ 
sistent with Admitted Facts. Untenable in theory, 
the assumed identification between the positions whi':h I 
have labelled A and is inconsistent with admitted facts. 
It is, of course, perfectly true that society takes care to 
encourage those actions which benefit it and to discourage 
tho^ which harm it. Thus, as I pointed out in the first 
chapter in the discussion of the position adopted by 
Glaucon and Adeimantus,* there is a general presumption 
to the effect that a man will obtain more pleasure from 
socially benevolent conduct than from socially harmful 
conduct. Honesty, in fact, is the best, if only because it is 
the most expedient, policy. Again, as Butler pointed out, 
*Scc p. 332 above, *Sce Chapter I, pp. a»-24. 
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there is a general coincidence between those actions which 
proceed from an enlightened selfishness and those which 
are motivated by benevolence. But to conclude, as Bentham, 
for example, does, that there is a necessary identity between 
actions which promote^the greatest pleasure of the self and 
those which promote the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number of other people is, I think, clearly unjustifiable. 

To revert to a hypothetical illustration given on a 
previous page, if I am marooned with companions on a. 
desert island and know where there is a store of food I 
shall, assuming that I am completely callous and unfeeling, 
promote my own greatest pleasure by consuming it privily, 
while I shall promote the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number of people by disclosing its whereabouts and 
distributing it equally among my companions. The 
conscienceless issuer of worthless shares, who gets away 
with the money before his fraud is exposed and lives 
happily throughout the rest of a long life during which 
he exhibits all the domestic virtues, can scarcely be said 
to promote the happiness of the greatest number; yet it 
is difficult to be sure that he docs not enjoy himself. 

A further point to be noted in connection with “the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number’’ formula has 
a certain political significance. 

That the Greatest Happiness of the Greatest Number is 
not Identical with.the Greatest Happiness on the Whole. 
Mill, as wc have seen, held that a right action is the one 
which has better consequences in the way of happiness 
than any other which it is open to the agent to perform. 
He believed, that is to say, that it was a man’s duty to 
maximize happiness on the whole. Now both he and the 
other utilitarians seem to have "taken it for granted that 
the greatest amount of happiness on the whole was identical 
with the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
For example, Sidgwick’s Principle of Rational Benevolence, 
which I have already quoted^, lays it down that everybody 
' See p. 3a3 above. 
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has an equal right to be considered, when we are askix.g 
whose happiness is relevant to our estimation of right 
actions. “Everybody,” in fact, “is to count for one, and 
nobody for more than one.” Possibly! But to say that 
everybody should count for one, and that v/e ought, there¬ 
fore, to promote the greatest happlatss of tiic greatest 
number, is not the same as to say tha^ we ought to promote 
the greatest amount of happiness on the whole. It is 
possible to conceive of nvo sociedes A and B ?^u«:h that, 
while the happiness which exists among the members of 
A is more evenly distributed than that which exists among 
the members of B, the total aiaount of happiness enjoyed 
by members of B is, nevei theless, greater than that which 
is enjoyed by the members of A. For example, the ideal 
States of Aristotle and Plato might, from this point of view, 
qualify as B States, if only because they would have 
contained or, Aristotle’s State at least, would have con¬ 
tained large numbers'of slaves, who, we may suppose, 
would have had a meagre share of whatever happiness 
was available. Aristotle’s State, thercfoi'c, may well have 
exemplified a society in which, while a high degree of 
happiness was enjoyed on the whole, the happiness was 
very unevenly distributed. On the other hand, it is possible 
to imagine a highly cqualitarian State in which, owing 
to material poverty, the general level of happiness is 
low. It is also conceivable that the economic system which 
enabled the State to become an cqualitarian one, might 
also be responsible for the low level of material prosperity. 
The case of Russia in the years immediately succeeding 
the Revolution is a caso of this kind. 

Which of these two kinds of states is the better, I will 
not presume to say. My point is merely that they are 
different, and that, if state B be judged the more desirable, 
then actions which utilitarian thcoiy seeks to justify on 
the ground that they promote the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number will not always be right, in the utili¬ 
tarian sense of the word “right”, since they will not always 
promote the greatest amount of happiness on the whole. 
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If, on the other hand, we are prepared to accept ^ selt 
evidently true Sidgwick’s Principle of Rational Benevolence, 
then we cannot always justify an action on the ground 
that it produces the greatest amount of happiness on the 
whole. To sum up, the greatest amount of happiness on 
the whole in a community, is not necessarily the same 
as the greatest happiness of the greatest number of persons 
in that community. 

Critical Survey of Utilitarianism. We are now in 
a position to t^e a critical survey of the theory of Ob¬ 
jective Utilitarianism as a whole. Of the many criticisms 
to which it is exposed, I will mention three. 

(i) The Difficulty of Accounting for 
Altruism on an Egoistic Basis. First, utili¬ 
tarian ethics, as expounded by most of adherents of the 
theory, is tied to a psychological doctrine which asserts 
in effect that some change in me psychological state of the 
agent is the only possible object of human action. This 
change has usually been identified with an increase in the 
agent’s pleasure. Thus the doctrine of Psychological 
Hedonism b the starting point of most utilitarian theories, 
which maintain with John Stuart Mill that “pleasure and 
freedom from pain arc the only things desirable as ends”, 
and with Bentham that “nature has placed man under the 
governance of two sovereign masters, pain and pleasure.” 
These statements, if they mean what they say, mean that 
the only possible inotive which a man can have for his 
actions is that of increasing his own pleasure. Thb doctrine 
may conceivably be true, although, as I shall try to show 
in Chapter XI, ^ there arc good grounds for supposing 
it to be false. But, if it is true, then it b not possible also to 
maintain that men ought to be-virtuous, that they ought 
to try to promote the welfare of others, or that they ought 
to aim at the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
If, in fact, we begin by basing an ethical theory on the 
^ See Chapter pp. 400-412. 
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foixndation of an egoistic psychology, we can assign uo 
meaning to the word ‘^ought'", except a meaning 
derived from expediency. Wc can say, for example, 
that a man ought to behave in a particular way because, 
if he does, he wiU derive more satisfaction than lie will 
derive from behaving in any other way, buv we cannot 
say that he ought to behave h a particular way because 
it is right, and right because it will promote the greatest 
happiness of thc> greatest number of people. For there is 
no reason why a man should wish to promote the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number of people, except in so 
far as it conduces to his own, and that it does not always 
do this, has already been pointed out. The conclusion is 
that an egoistic psychology can afford no basis for the 
concept of duty. Yet the utilitarians were imbued with a 
very proper respect for duty, and, though Bentham w^as 
unregcnerately logical—‘‘the word ‘oughtV' he said, “if 
it means anything at all ‘ought* to be excluded from the 
dictionary**—J. S. Mill inveighed, as wc have seen, with 
considerable emphasis against the selfish egoist. 

(2) The Impossibility of Avoiding the 
Admission of intuitions. Directly he abandons 
the psychology of Egoism, the utilitarian is driven to admit 
some at least of the contentions of the intuidonist. For, 
directly he says that wc ought to do so and so, because 
of such and such results which will follow if it is done, 
he is implying that such and such results are desirable 
and are such as ought to be promoted. In the long run, 
as I have already tried-to show^, there can be no basis for 
such a claim except an intuition which it is not possible 
to defend by reason. 

Nor, as I have already pointed out,* docs the utilitarian 
disown intuitions. His theory entails, it is obvious, the 
admission of such intuitions as that pleasure is the sole 
good, that we ought to maximize pleasure on the whole, 
and that the pleasure of every person is of equal value with 
^Sce Chapter V, pp. 166-1^1. ‘Sec pp. 322, 323 above. 
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the pleasure of every other person^ even though he does 
not call them intuitions.* Some resort to intuitions on the 
part of any ethical theory is, indeed, as I have tried to 
show,^ inevitable. Hedonism, for example, if it claims 
to be a principle of guidance for conduct and not merely 
a statement of psychological fact, must affirm not merely 
that pleasure is the end which men do in fact pursue, 
but that each man ought to pursue his own greatest pleasure. 
Now directly this assertion is made, the question presents 
itself, why ought he to pursue it? Many people would, 
if the question were put to them, insist that they do not 
always act in the way which they think will bring them the 
greatest pleasure, and if they arc to be told that they ought 
so to act, they are perfectly entitled to ask for reasons why 
they ought. And in effect there are no reasons. 

Pleasure, says the hedonist, is a good and of two 
pleasures, the greater ought to be preferred. Sidgwick, 
who frankly admitted intuitions as the basis of his theory, 
affirms that they are deliverances of what he calls the 
practical reason. We just sec, he says, that of two pleasures 
the greater ought to be preferred; we just see that, if my 
pleasme is a good, so too is the equal pleasure of any other 
person; and we just see that, if the happiness of another 
man, or of a number of other men, is greater than mine, 
then it ought to be preferred to mine, because it is a 
greater good. 

It is quite probable that we do just see tliese things, 
see them, that is to say, to be reasonable and right, although 
we cannot give reasons for our •‘seeing”. But Bishop 
Butler also “just saw them”, and embodied them in his 
principles of Self-love—I ought to act in such a way 
as to masamize my own happiness—and Benevolence— 
I ought to act in such a way as to maximize the happiness 
of other people; yet Butler was an objective intuitionist. 
Moreover, Butler recognized more clearly than the 
utilitarians that the two principles, the principle of Self- 
love and the principle of Benevolence, might conflict, 
* See Chapter V, pp. 166-171. 
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although he also held that actions proceeding from 
enlightened selfishness and actions prompted by benevolence 
were more often identical than was generally supposed. 
But, by postulating an over-riding principle of Conscience, 
he provided machinery for resolving the conflict.^ 
Utilitarianism, while in the *ast resort it relies no less 
freely on intuitions than the a ntrarv doctrine, refrains 
as far as possible from admitting the fact, and, when it 
is forced to mention it, does so only with the greatest 
circumspection. It is from this unwillirgness to admit 
the intuitional basis upon which Utilitarianism rests, that 
there proceed such unconvincing arguments as that which 
is designed to show that the general and individual good 
do not really conflict, or that, in promoting the preatest 
happiness of the greatest number, I am also promoting 
my own greatest pleasure. If we remain unconvinced by 
these arguments, we are confronted with the question, 
how arc we to decide between tlie deliverances of the 
practical reason, I ought to maximi2e my own good, and 
I ought to maximize that of other people? If we are 
prepared to accept the authority of Butler's conscience, 
the decision is made for us, but then we shall also be 
committed to accepting his view that conscience derives 
its authority from another world, and that it is by 
reference to God's will that the problem of conduct is 
in the last resort to be solved. Unless wc are prepared 
to follow Butler’s arguments into the next world in order 
to resolve the puzzles of this one, there can, it would 
seem, be no way of deciding the conflict between these 
two intuitions except by invoking another. 

Once the necessity for admitting intuitions is frankly 
faced, the question arises whether wc must not extend 
their operation more widely than even Sidgwick would 
be prepared to allow. Most utilitarians would be willing, 
if prei^ed, to agree that the assertion, pleasure is a good, 
is based on an intuition, but is there, it may be asked, 
an intuition to the effect that pleasure is the sole good? 

' Sec Chapter VI, pp. X96~90z. 
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It seems doubtful. Most people would^ I imagine, confess 
to intuitions to the effect that beauty is a^^od, that truth 
is a good, and that moral virtue is a go^. The line of 
thought indicated by. this suggested expansion of the scope 
and increase in the number of our intuitions of value will 
be developed in Chapter XII.^ 

« 

3. That some States of Consciousness are 
Valuable in Themselves. It has been suggested 
above* that in the last resort we must look for the raw 
material of our ethical philosophising to the deliverances 
of the popular consciousness; for, in the last resort, there 
is no other court of appeal. Now the popular consciousness 
imdoubtedly holds that certain states of mind are valuable 
in themselves. No doubt its intuitions to this effect are 
neither universal nor unanimous, nor are their implications 
always consistent with the implications of other intuitions 
wliich arc equally strongly held. They are, nevertheless, 
entitled to respect. Let us imagine a case in point. A man 
holds certain beliefs to be true and important, holds them 
so strongly that he is prepared to suffer for tfiem. These 
beliefs are, we will suppose, political or religious; they 
constitute, in fact, the tenets of what would normally be 
called a faith. This faith, we will further suppose, is not 
the dominant one at the time; its opponents are strong, 
its adherents oppressed and subject to persecution 
which compels them to fight for their faith. The man 
whose case we are imagining is, we will further suppose, 
captured by his adversaries and put to the torture. Will he 
recant his opinions? Will he betray his faith? In spite of 
the torture he docs neither, and in due course he dies 
under it. Of his martyrdom, we will suppose, nobody hears, 
while the cause for which the martyr suffers is lost, the 
feith suppressed as a heresy, and its followers persecuted^, 
until none remain. 

Granted these assumptions, we may, I think, safely 
conclude that from the detmnination and fortitude of our 
^See Chapter Xll, pp. 439*447. *See Chapter V, pp. 173, 174. 
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hypothetical mar cyr no good results of any kind follow. On 
the contrary, the results which we arc entitled to postulate 
arc almost certainly such as would normally be called bad, 
including, as they do, the sadistic gratification of the 
torturers, appalling pain to the torturee, and a roxndnoing 
demonstration that ideas can be stampea out by persecu« 
tion. Nevertheless, most people \ oald, I think, hold that 
the fortitude and resolution of the torturee were morally 
praiseworthy , they v o^ild. that *s to say, pass a judgment 
of moral approval upon his st2?ie of mind. To generalize 
this example, we ma> say that states of mind are on 
occasion morally approved by ihe popui:^x consciousness 
apart from their consequences and, further^ that a willing¬ 
ness to do what a man believes to be his duty is thought 
to be valuable, even if the consequences aj:e negligible 
or bad. Such judgments form part of the common experi¬ 
ence of mankind, and, it might well be said, any moral 
theory' which fails to make provision for them must, in 
respect of its failure, be regarded as faulty. 

The Historical Significance of Utilitaiianistn. If the 
foregoing criticisms are valid, Utilitarianism no less than 
Intuitionism appears defective as an ethical theory. Each 
theory fails to make adequate provision for admitted 
facts of moral experience. Intuitionism fails to make 
provision for the fact that we do habitually judge by results 
and find it difficult to believe that good motives and 
good intentions are enough. Utilitarianism fails to make 
provision for the facts, (i) that some states of mind are 
commonly judged to ber good independently of actions 
and the results of actions, and (2) that intuitions lie at 
the basis of all ethical theories including Utilitarianism 
itself, with the corollary that, if intuitions are to be 
admitted, the restriction of our intuitional judgments of 
value to the judgment that pleasure alone is valuable is 
arbitrary. 

I shall endeavour in Chapter XII to sketch the outline 
of a theory of ethics which, though admittedly very far 
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from being adequate, does seek to make provision 
for those facts of moral experience which, if these 
criticisms are justified, both Intuitionism and Utilitarian** 
ism overlook. 

One comment of an historical character will serve to 
relate the discussions of this chapter Jto those of Part III. 
The thought of the utilitarians dominated the early- 
middle years of the nineteenth century. These years saw 
the climax of the Industrial Revolution. Vast profits were 
made by tlie entrepreneurs of industry, yet the condition of 
the mass of the people remained almost as bad as it had 
been before the great increase in wealth which resulted 
from the application of scientific invention to productive 
processes, ^ntham and James and John Stuart Mill were 
men of humane and enlightened views; they had the welfare 
of the people at heart, and sought to liberate them from 
every authority that could hamper their freedom, from every 
dogma and prejudice that could oppress their spirit.^ It 
is, indeed, impossible for one who reflects upon pro¬ 
posals, which are summarized in Chapter XIV, not to 
carry away a conviction of the immense concern which 
their authors felt for the wellbeing of individual men and 
women. Yet during the period when they were writing, 
the economic condition of most men and women was in 
fact very bad. Is it not curious, to say the least of it, that 
amid so much that is advanced and enlightened on the 
subject of politics, there is in the writings of the utilitarians 
so little recognition of the fact Aat economics is the con¬ 
cern of politics. Why, one wonders, arc not the proposals 
for ameliorating the political status of the people sup¬ 
plemented by proposals for improving their economic 
condition? 

The answer is, because of the economic theory of laissejc 
fain which taught that any artificial interference with the 
iron laws of supply and demand could not be other than 
harmful. This theory,which was maintained by James 
Mill and Bentham, no less than by Adam Smith, Ricardo 
* See Chapter XIV, 5i9-5a7. 
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and Cobden, provided an admirable theoretical back¬ 
ground for the workings of Victorian Capitalism. It pro* 
claimed that, since a man would always do what paid 
him best, and since he vv%'is the tvest judge of what would 
pay him best, he could plan and manage much >)etter for 
himself than any person or body couia plan and manage 
for him. Therefore the best eccaomic arrangement must 
inevitably be that which actually obtained, since this, 
being brought about by the play of the competing 
economic motives of f ee competitive individuals, must be 
the collective expression oi* what each man individually 
thought best for himself. Now this theoi y had its ethical 
side. It was coupled with, and indeed entailed, a mixture 
of Psychological Hedonism— a. man will always d^> what 
he thinks will give him most pleasure—and Universalistic 
Utilitarianism—the State and the individual ought to 
promote the greatest happiness of the greatest number— 
which were the distinctive, albeit the inconsistent, tenets 
of the objective utilitarians. Thus the distinctively utili¬ 
tarian view of human nature and the distinctively utilitarian 
theory of ethics contributed, throughout the nineteenth 
century, to effect a separation between politics and 
economics, which enabled politicians to justify their natural 
inclination to leave economic affairs to look after them¬ 
selves. For if every man always did what was best for 
himself, the total effect must, it was thought, be what was 
best for everybody, the doctrine of each for himself working 
out by a pre-arranged harmony^ into each for all. But 
as James Martineau remarked, “from each for self to each 
for all there is no road*^, and the misery of the masses 
during the nineteenth century presently forced statesmen 
to concern themselves with economics. Towards the end 
of his life John Stuart Mill was endeavoming to heal the 
split between politics and economics which the early 
nineteenth century economists had made, and was rapidly 
moving in the direction of some form of socialist theory,^ 
But his departure from laissez foire was only achieved at 
* See Chapter XVIX, p. 723. 
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the cost of effecting a further breach in the structure of 
the utilitarian ethical and psychological doctrines which 
be had inherited from Bentham and from his father, James 
Mill. 
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Chapter Xr SUBJECTIVIST 
THEORIES OF ETHICS 


Introductory. General (iliiaracteiistics of Subjectivist 
Theories. All the views which we have considered 
hitherto agree in holding that actions, chaiactcis, and 
situations possess ethical characteristics in their own right, 
^^hey are good or bad, right or wrong, independently of 
what anv person or body of persons thinks or feels about 
them. These ethical characteristics are, for rhe objective 
intuitionist, intrinsic filatures of the actions, characters, or 
situations which they characterise, and they are revealed 
to the consciousness of the good man by the intuition of 
a faculty known as the moral sense. To the utilitarian, 
ethical qualities belong to actions only in so far as dicy 
produce certain effects, although the effects themselves 
arc regarded as possessing ethical characteristics in then- 
own right. All the view's hitherto considered agree, thexe- 
fore, in holding that when we make an ethical judgment 
about a situation, we are judging about the characteristics 
which that situation apparently possesses independently 
of our judgment—characteristics which our judgment, if it 
is correct, reports and by which our feelings, when we 
morally approve or disappxwc of what we judge, are evoked. 
Subjectivist theories deny diis. Subjectivist theories deny 
that is to say, that characters, actions and situations possess 
ethical characteristics in their own right, and assert that, 
in so far as they can be said to possess ethical characteristics 
at all, they do so only in the sense in which these character¬ 
istics arc attributed to them by our judgments, or arc 
conferred upon them by our feelings. If there were no 
judgments and no feelings, then, subjectivists agree, there 
would be ho ethical characteristics. ‘‘There is nothing 
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right or wrong but thinking makes it so’*; **Goodness like 
everything else is a matter of taste”; is the human 
mind which bestows values upon things”; are typical 
subiectivist statements. Now all these statements, and 
the theories which they illustrate, possess the common 
characteristic of definiiig good by reference to a state of 
mind on the part of some, most, or all men. They all, that 
is to say, imply in one way or another that, if there were 
no states of mind, there would be no such thing as good. 

But the states of lUind by reference to which good is 
defined arc very various. “By good,” says Professor Royce, 
in his book Studies of Good and Evil^ “we mean whatever 
we regard as something to be welcomed, pursued, vron^ 
grasped, held, persisted in, preserved.” Moreover, different 
theories define such mental states differently. 

Subjectivist theories are, accordingly, very numerous. 
As it is impossible within the limits of a single chapter to do 
justice to all of them, to specify all the different mental 
attitudes which they regard as relevant to the establishment 
of good, and to enumerate all the theories in which these 
attitudes are embodied, I will select three main types of 
subjectivist theory which may be taken as fairly represent¬ 
ative. These arc, first, theories based upon an egoistic 
psychology, characteristic examples of which are to be found 
in the philosophies of Hobbes and Spinoza; secondly, a form 
of subjectivism which is a variety of Utilitarianism, and of 
which Hume may be taken as a characteristic exponent; and, 
thirdly, subjectivist theories which are derived from theories 
which arc not thraiselves ethical, for example, scientific 
theories about the nature of evolution, or political theories 
about the origin and nature of society. Of these last 
Herbert Spencer’s ethics affords a good example. 

I. THEORIES OF ETHICS BASED 
UPON AN EGOISTIC PSYCHOLOGY 

Psycholc^cal Principles of Hobbes (1588-1679)* 

The writings of Hobbes are more important in Ac 
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history of politicrd than in that of ethical theory. Some 
account of Hobbes’s political theory will be given in 
Part III;^ here we are concerned only with his ethical 
views, 

Hobbes begins with a psychological statement. All men, 
he says, arc egoists. This stateinent is Vi ^lie nu.are of a 
dogma; it seemed to Hobbes s-If-evfdcnt that Egoism 
was the fundamental law of human nature. Hobbes’s 
Egbbm was, however, icinforced by a certain theory of 
knowledge. 1‘his theoiy, which b knov/r as Solipsism,* 
asserts that the only objects which I c-in possibly know 
arc my own states of mind. If I can only know iny own 
states of mind, nothing other than my own .scat.es of mind 
can, it is obvious, concern me. 

If Hobbes is right in thinking that we are all egoists, 
he is faced with the necessity of answering diC question, 
how did the belief in the existence of altruism arise? He 
answers it, not very convincingly,® by affirming that men 
are free to entertain whatsoever ideas about themselves 
they piea^. They may, therefore, think about them¬ 
selves either truly or erroneously. In so far as they think 
about themselves truly, they cannot but come lo certain 
conclusions which will be to the effect that, since, man is 
by nature purely egoistic, self-interest can be the only motive 
for action, and the advantaging of the self the only end of 
conduct. To realize that this is so, is to substitute an 
enlightened for an unthinking Egoism, for once having 
rcaJiKcd it, we arc led to adopt right views in regard to 
the nature both to the individual and the community. 
Hobbes’s conclusions in, regard to the community are 
important and will be summarized in Chapter XIII.* 

*Scc Chapter XIII, pp. 472-478, for an account of Hobbes’s 
political theory. 

* For a more detailed account of Solipsism sec my Guide to Philosophy^ 
Chapter II, pp. 55-9. 

* There cannot, as I shall try to show in the next Chapter (see pp. 
387-392) be a convincing answer to this quesdou on the basis of a 
purely egoistic psychology. 

* See Chapter XIII, pp. 474-478. 

Mm 
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Hobbes’s Attitude to Human Nature. So far as the 
individual is concerned, the most important conclusion 
derived by Hobbes from his egoistic psychology is a com¬ 
pletely subjectivist theory of good. Good, he holds, is 
whatever conduces to the individual’s advantage. This 
type of theory has a certain affinity with what in a previous 
connection I have called the scientific view of human 
nature,' that is to say, the view of human nature which 
interprets its present condition in terms of its origins. 
Hobbes, as we shall see later, makes a distinction between 
man in the state of nature and man in society. What is 
called morality is, he holds with Glaucon* in Plato’s 
Republic, a creation of society. Granted, therefore, that 
there was a pre-social condition of man, it will follow 
that pre-social man or, as Hobbes calls him ‘‘natural” 
man, will be non-moral, and the correct method for the 
approach and understanding of man will be the sort of 
method which we should adopt with any other kind of 
animal. What, we shall have to ask, is his natural dis¬ 
position, what sort of faculties has he, what is the mode of 
behaviour appropriate to him, by what sort of motives 
will the actions of a creature possessing such and such a 
disposition and such and such faculties be prompted? 
We are asked, then, to adopt a standpoint for our enquiry 
into human natiure, from which man is regarded as a 
creatxire sprung from certain origins and endowed, as a 
result, with cerUin propensities, psychological and physio¬ 
logical, which determine his reactions to the environmegt in 
which he is placed. If, then, we can discover the nature of 
man’s propensities, if we can determine the character of 
man’s environment, we shall understand those reactions 
of the propensities to the environment which constitute 
human behaviour. In searching for the origin of those 
propensities which are our mq^al notions, it is upon 
physiology that Hobbes chiefly •relies. Looking to man’s 
primitive equipment of appetite and desire, he concludes 
that whatever satisfies appetite, whatever attracts desire, 
*Scc Chapter VII, pp. 231-941. •See Chapter I, p. ai. 
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is good. '*But v/hatsoever/’ he writes, “is the object of 
any man’s appetite or dc‘*ire, that is it which he for his 
part calleth ‘good’; and the object of his hate and aversion, 
‘evil’; and of his contempt, ‘vile’ and ‘inconsiderable.’ 
For these words of good, evil, and contemptible ever 
used with relation to ;he person that useth them, there 
being nothing simply and absok.tely so; nor any common 
rule of good and evil, to be taken fiom the ’nature of the 
objects fhemsclves; !vat from the person of the man, where 
there is no commonwealth, or/ in a common wealth, from 
the person chat representeth it.” In a word, that which 
we desire is good; that for which wc fol aversion, evil. 
Or, more shortly, the meaning of good is what we desiie, 
of evil, that for which we feel aversion. 

Hobbes’s Account of the Virtues and Vices. The 
feelings of appetite and desire which Hobbes describes in 
physiological terms as movements within the body, are 
pleasures; the feeling of aversion is a pain. When these 
feelings arise, not from the presence of objects, but from 
* their absence, they become respectively joy and grief. 
From these simple passions all the more complex ones are 
derived. Appetite combined with the expectation of satis¬ 
fying it is hope; aversion with the expectation of being hurt 
by its object^ fear; aversion, with the hope of avoiding the 
hurt by resistance, courage; sudden courage, anger; grief, 
for the discovery of some failure in our abilities, shame; 
and so on. There is throughout this list a persistent 
identification between good and pleasant, evil and un¬ 
pleasant. Starting from'the assumption that I call good 
what ministers to my pleasure, and that by calling a thing 
good I mean merely ftat it is pleasant, we shall expect to 
find an analysis of all the so-called altruistic virtues into 
their elements of expediency and self-interest. Nor does 
Hobbes disappoint us. Altruistic sentiments, he agrees, 
appear to suggest that there is a good which exists outside 
the agent, but this appearance, he maintains, is delusive, 
for they are, in fact, concerned always and only to promote 
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the agent’s pleasure. Pity, as we have already scen,^ arises 
from the thought that a like calamity may befall ourselves. 
Laughter is a “sudden glory” caused either by something 
we do that pleases us, or by the apprehension of something 
deformed in another, the contrast between which and our 
own lack of the deformity gives us pleasure. The “worth” 
or “value” of a man is the same as his “price”, and hb 
“price” is simply what another would give for the use of 
his power. Honour is simply “the manifestation of the value 
we set ” on a man because of our estimation of his “worth”; 
cruelry is men’s “contempt, or little sense of the calamity 
of others . . . proceeding from the security of their own 
fortune.” In opposition to the Greek thinkers, Hobbes 
urges that men have by nature no social character. They 
are not, that is to say, by nature political and social beings; 
they seek society not for its own sake, but only in order 
that they may enjoy its honours and win its prizes. Thus 
our delight in social gatherings is always self-interested— 
we meet in order to joke at others’ expense, backbite the 
absent, boast about ourselves and display our learning 
or wit. In a word, the mind of man is concerned only \%ith 
its own glory; his senses with their own pleasures. 

Ethics of Spinoza (1637-1677). I have illustrated 
Hobbes’s views in some little detail because his philosophy 
provides the most consistent and unflinching exposition 
of a certain type of ethical theory. This theory is egoistic. 
It envisages, that is to say, some change in the state of 
the agent as the only possible motive of action. It is also 
hedonistic, since the state whose promotion is recognized 
as a motive is always pleasurable and only pleasurable, 
naturalistic, in the sense that it is based upon an alleged 
scientific study of the nature of man as just one among 
the many inhabitants of the natural world, subject to 
the same laws as those which determine the behaviour 
of his fellow creatures, and subjectivist, in the sense that 
the meaning which it gives to the word “good” is “that 
'Sec Chapter VI, p. 185. 
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which happens to be the object of appetite or desire". 
Although it fovnis part of a very different philosophy, 
the conclusions of Spinoza’s ethical tiieory are not dissimilar, 
and a brief summary will suffice. 

Metaphysically, Spinoza may be classed as an absolute 
monist; be maintained, that is to.sa>, .hat ti..; universe 
was a single unity which was ^lod, and that everything 
which exists is an aspect ox an expression of this funda¬ 
mental divine unity Apart from the whole wliich is Otnl, 
the individual is nothing; his being is derived wholly from 
God, of whose nature he is a parti?d expr<^ssion. But 
although only an item in the whole which is God, the 
individual nevertheless plays within that w^hole a necessary 
and essential role. For although he is only a partial 
expression of God, ii it w^eie not for him, God would not 
be what He is, his completion being necessary to God’s, 
It is, therefore, a law of the individual’s nature, that he 
should struggle to preserve his integrity as an individual 
within the ail-pervading onc-ness of the universe, that 
he should struggle, that is to say, to affirm his riglit 
to ^e^Iize himself. Th]is the fundamental law of the 
individual’s nature, a law whose operations he cannot 
escape, is a law of efibrt and struggle, TSind since there 
cannot be effort and struggle without desire, it is a law' 
also of desire. Starting irorn very different presuppositions, 
Spinoza thus reaches a position which, so far os its psycho¬ 
logical and ethical corollaries are concerned, is little 
different from that of Hobbes. Man is a determined being, 
in the sense that he is completely determined by the laws 
of his being. The word “good" has no meaning apart 
from the individuals who use it. Absolutely and objectively 
there is no such thing as good, nor have our ethical con¬ 
cepts any meaning in the outside world; there is only the 
good for mer and the good for you, and the good for me, 
that which I call good, is whatever assists my endeavour 
to preserve myr own being and further my realization of 
myself as an individual. Now whatever tends to further 
my self-realization, to make me, that is to say, more 
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completely my individual self, is pleasant. Whatever 
thwarts this endeavour is painful. Thus what I call 
good is identified with that which gives me pleasure. 

Spinoza’s Ethical Conclusions and Account of Origins of 
Moral Ideas. Though its principles are no less egofatic, 
Spinoza's system of ethics is altogether more dynamic than 
that of Hobbes. While, for Hobbes, the good is that which 
tends to my preservation and the object of my endeavour 
is to remain what I am, for Spinoza the good is whatever 
tends to the enhancement of my individuality, and the 
object of my endeavour is to achieve greater abundance 
and distinctiveness of being. Spinoza, like Hobbes, thinks 
of the individual's welfare very largely in physiological 
terms. The first endeavour of the lAind is, he holds, to 
affirm the existence of the body, and it is in the enrichment 
of bodily life by the satisfaction of the body’s needs, by 
the development of the body's capacities and by the 
enhancement of its powers of a[ction, that the good for the 
individual consists. 

Spinoza's practical conclusions are the reverse of ascetic. 
It is, indeed, difficult to see how any subjectivist system of 
ethics can subscribe to the admonition to mortify the 
flesh. If the good is that which I enjoy, the more the 
enjoyment, the greater, it is obvious, the good. The 
practical bearing of almost all subjectivist systems of ethics 
has, therefore, been Epicurean and Spinoza’s is no excep¬ 
tion. Eating, drinking, the pleasures of the senses, the 
beauty of nature, sport, art and the drama—^all these are 
prescribed to keep the body in good condition, so that it 
may be in a position to perform whatever functions arc 
appropriate to its nature. Such, for Spinoza, is the outline 
of the “ good ” life. 

The word “good" is, however, rightly printed in 
quotation marks, for strictly speaking Spinoza recognizes 
no good. The universe as a whole is for him neither good 
nor bad; it just is. Good, then, can have meaning only 
in relation to those finite individuals who are the partial 
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expressions of iTac universe’s nature. The good of the 
in^vidual is, as we Lave seen, whatever contributes to 
the vigour of his bodily being; his evil, whatever contri¬ 
butes to the diminution of his wdi being and the thwarting 
of his desires. Now the good of one individual will be 
different from the good of another, si; what conduces 
to my well-being may militate ? gaias^ yours. Hence the 
notion of good is relative, relative, that is to say, to the 
individual, and the same thing can, therelore, be both 
good and bad at the same time, which means in effect 
that in itself it is neither good nor bad. 

Value, being a product of hi?aian needs, can have no 
meaning apart iron* them. The individual mind has, 
however, Spinoza points out, a disposition to project its 
own creations upon the univei'se at large, and to fatlier 
on to the* external world its personal preferences and 
prejudices. It is thus led to regard good and il as al:>solutc 
concepts binding upon God, whereas they are in effect 
nothing more than the personal likes or dislikes of individual 
men. 

Tq sum up, Spinoza reduces ethics to a series of what 
we should now call rationalizations. The universe possesses 
no ethical characterise cs, and ethical terms are without 
meaning ajpart from human minds. Human minds, impelled 
by the needs of their bodies, strive to emphasize their 
individuality; they strive, that is to say, to achieve an 
enhanced vigour and abundance of life. Whatever conduces 
to this end gives them pleasure; accordingly, they call it 
'‘good.” This “good” they project outwards on to the canvas 
of an ethically neutral universe, and then acclaim as in¬ 
dependent faci;^ the figments of their own creation. Such, 
broadly, is Spinoza’s explanation of the existence of so-called 
moral values on the basis of a thorough-going Egoism. 

Modification of Spinoza^s Determinism. Since I am 
including an' account of Spinoza’s ethics in a chapter 
devoted to subjectivist theories, I have naturally stressed 
the purely egoistic aspect of his views. It should, however, 
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in fairness be mentioned that his philosophy has another 
side. Spinoza's one ultimate reality or God, of which or 
whom all things are different aspects, manifests itself in 
two main forms or modes of expression, the first mental, 
the second bodily. The body is not just something added 
to the mind; it is a parallel expression of the same funda¬ 
mental substance. It follows, then, that any and every 
aspect of the immortal substance, that is of God, can 
express itself in bodily movements. In so far as it does so, 
and in so«far as the bodily movements, in their turn, 
express themselves in mental events which are determined 
by the movements, there is no escape from a naturalistic, 
deterministic and egoistic conception of human nature. 
Given such a view of human nature, the system of ethics 
which I have just outlined necessarily follows, and since 
the bodily expressions of God’s substance are no less real 
than the mental, and since body is in no sense dependent 
upon spirit, the naturalistic reading of human life is both 
true and ultimate. 

. But it is hot the only reading, for God’s substance also 
expresses itself in terms of spirit. The distinguishing activity 
of spirit, as Spinoza conceives it, is intellectual, and the 
purpose of the intellectual activity of the spirit is the quest 
for truth. To see things exactly as tliey are, and to accept 
unreservedly what one sees is to achieve truth. To achieve 
truth is to fulfil the spirit whose quest truth is, and to 
fulfil the spirit is to realize one’s own nature or, as Kant 
put it, to obey the law of one’s nature. Now, in obeying 
the law of our natures, we are free. When we act with the 
object of gratifying the desires and passions that derive 
their origin from the events taking place «in our bodies, 
we are, Spinoza agrees with Kant,^ in bondage to forces 
external to ourselves. But when we exercise the activity 
of the intellect in the quest for truth, we are determined 
only by a law which springs from our own being. Thus 
the positive side of Spinoza’s ethics consists in an exhor¬ 
tation to pursue knowledge as the highest goal of man, 
^ See Chapter VI, pp. 303, 204. 
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since it is only in tha pursuit and achievement of knowledge 
that man’s spint escapes from bondage to what is outside 
itself, and attains the true freedom of self-fulfilrnent. You 
shall know the truth/* Spinoza writes, "‘and the truth 
shall make you free.*’ 

The issues raised by Spinoza’s philo.,cphy arc primarily 
metaphysical and cannot be pur ued here. I have included 
the foregoing passage in order that I might exonerate 
my’sclf from the charge of having presented a vMic-sidsd 
view of Spinoza’s eth'cs. For my present purpose, it is tlic 
Subjectivism and Egoism of Spinoza which arc important, 
because they constitute a st^ildng example of the view 
that the statement ‘‘X is good” means ‘X produces 
a feeling of approval in mc’h 

II. SUBJECTIVIST-UTILITARIAN 
ETHICS 

Hume’s Account of Good. Hobbes’s and Spinoza’s 
ethics appear within our framework as examples of Sub- 
jective-Intuitionism. As an illustration of Subjective- 
Utilitarianism, I propose briefly to consider the ethical 
theory of Hume (i7ii-*i776). The difference between the 
views of Hobbes and Spinoza, on the one hand, and of 
Hume, on the other, is one of form rather than of sub¬ 
stance. Formally, it may be put as follows. A good action 
for Hobbes and Spinoza is one of which I approve; a 
good action for Hume is one which has consequences of which 
I, or rather, of which most men, approve, either because 
they are pleasant, or because they are useful—useful being 
defined by flume as meaning conducive to pleasure. The 
difference is, I repeat, largely one of form, since although 
Hobbes and Spinoza define good as that of which I 
approve, they would agree that I only do approve of 
that which I believe will have pleasurable consequences 
to myself. 

Hume, however, introduces a new factor into subjecti¬ 
vist theory which foreshadows the views which Benthara 

Ml 
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and J. S. Mill were .later to put forward; this factor also 
enables him to claim, for his theory of ethics a certain 
degree of objectivism. The novelty consists in Hume’s 
identification of good not with that which is approved of 
by me, but with that which is approved of by aU or most 
men. 

His theory briefly is as follows. There is, first, a definition 
of good; to say that X is good means, in Hume’s view, 
that X is such that the contemplation of it calls forth 
an emotion of approval in all or most men; not, be it noted, 
in the agent or in the person judging, or even in the 
members of a particular society, but in all or most of the 
men who are now alive, or who have ever been alive. 
Secondly, there is an affirmation in regard to what things 
are good, that is to say, in regard to those things which 
call forth an emotion of approval in all or in most men. 
The affirmation is hedonistic. There are, Hume thinks, 
two classes of actions, of the qualities of things and of the 
characters of human beings, which are good in the sense 
defined, namely, those actions which are pleasant to the 
agent, those qualities of things which arc pleasant to their 
possessor, and those characters of individuals which give 
pleasure to others, and also those actions, qualities, and 
characters which are useful. Hume proceeds to define 
useful as meaning, indirectly conducive to pleasure in 
the agent, in the possessor, or in other men. He holds 
also that the converse of these assertions is true, namely, 
that only those actions, qualities and characters which 
are directly pleasant or indirectly conducive to pleasure, 
evoke the emotion of approval in all or most men, and 
so are called good. 

Hume’s FcM:m of Hedonism. Hume, then, is a hedonist, 
but a hedonist of a rather peculiar kind. He docs not 
assert that we arc so constituted that we can only 
desire pleasure, nor docs he say that pleasure is good or 
is the only good, nor that pleasure and good mean the 
same thing. He would agree that the words pleasure and 
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good Stand fo^ two different things; but, he holds, there 
is a universal and reciprocal connection between them. 
Thus w'^hatever we call good turns out to be pleasant or 
conducive to pleasure, and to whatever v e find to be 
pleasant we give the name of “good,” 

Although it is subjectivist, Home’s theory is not egoistic. 
Just as his assertion that it is not the approval of the self', 
but the approval of all or i men that confers rightnc^ss 
upon actions, and goodness upon persons and ciiaracters, 
constituhis a departure from the CKneme subjectivirt 
position, so by his endeavour to establish the existence 
and validity of altruistic seutiiuents he declares his repudia¬ 
tion of Egoism. In this endeavour he succeeds better than 
any other subjects ist writer. His theory is as follows. 
Men, as we have seen, are so constituted* ihat they feel 
an emotion of approval for happiness and for whatever 
conduces to happiness. This emotion of approval is not 
confined to the happiness, or to what conduces to the 
happiness, of themselves. On the contrar)^ they feel it 
in contemplating happiness whoever or in whomsoever 
it is found. The fact that they do so is invoked by 
Hume as evidence for what he calls ‘‘the principle of 
benevolence ” 

Hume’s Establishment of the Principle of Benevolence. 
Now this principle is put forward as an altruistic one. 
Hume, in fact, goes out of his way to criticize Hobbes 
and Spinoza whose egoistic premises had committed them 
to a repudiation of any principle of benevolence. In opposi¬ 
tion to their view, Hume brings forward the following 
arguments. We feel an emotion of approval for actions, 
characters and sentiments, in literature and on the stage, 
that cannot possibly affect us. Nor is it to the point to 
say that we imagine ourselves as contemplating those actions 
and being affected by those characters in real life, because, 
as Hume trulyrsays, mere imagination could never produce 
the emotion by itself, if we knew that it was only imagina¬ 
tion. Again, wc feel the emotion of approval for qualities 
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useful to their possessor, which cannot possibly be useful 
to others; for example, the possession of goc^ taste in 
literature or painting. We can even admire in our enemies 
virtues such as courage or resolution, which make them more 
dangerous to us. 

If we do not in fact value and admire qualities and char* 
acters and actions in others which do mt conduce to our own 
advantage, then, Hume points out, the sentiment of benev¬ 
olence must be a delusive appearance of something else. 
How, then, are we to account for this appearance? There are, 
Hume argues, broadly speaking, only two alternatives. The 
hrst is that the appearance of the sentiment is due todeliberate 
fraud; tlie second that it is due to self-deception. The first 
objection is dismissed as palpably absurd. If everybody 
knew that there was no such thing as benevolence, it 
would obviously be no use trying to pretend that there 
was. With regard to the possibility that our so-called 
benevolence is a piece of self-deception, Hume admits 
that it may be so, but asks in effect, ‘what if it is?* For 
let us suppose that it is self-deception; it would still be the 
case that men think it necessary to believe that altruism 
and benevolence exist and are real, even if they do not 
exist and are not real. What is more, because of this belief 
they will be habitually led to perform actions which 
benefit others, and we shall feel approval for these actions 
and for the persons who do them, even if we are only 
approving of those who habitually deceive themselves. 

Hume’s Subjectivism assists his argument at thb point. 
His theory is not based on the supposition that actions 
are in fact benevolent, or that characters do possess moral 
worth in their own right. The basis of his theory is, it 
will be remembered, the fact of human approval; those 
things are good of which most men approve. Provided 
then, that there is human approval, provided, that is to 
say^ that we do approve of actions which benefit others, 
or which are designed to benefit them, then benevolence 
is, for Hume, established. Now we undoubtedly do approve 
of such actions and, men are, therefore, benevolent. 
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Hume’s Ke 6 it 4 tion of Egoism, Finally, Hume 
we can all desire things other than our own happiness; 
^ we can all, that is to say act from motives other than that 
of self-love; if we did not, we-should not be able to gratify 
self-love. The point is one which has already been made in 
another connection in rriticisir of J. o. Mill's xiedonisrn.^ 
Revenge, for example, is sor.etimcs necessary for the 
gratification of self-love; but revenge presupposes that we 
desire another person's misery. If, however, we can desire 
another person's mirery, we ran demte something other 
than our . own happiness, and v/e ct ii and do do this, 
even if the invariable effect of the gi\^vtification of the 
desire, is to promote our own happiness. Hume’s refutation 
of Egoism does not involve any departure from his oosition 
that nothing has ethical value apart from human conscious¬ 
ness, and that happiness alone has ethical value. Hume, 
admittedly, sometimes writes as if we approved of certain 
actions and characters in, themselves, but he speedily 
corrects himself and makes it clear that ail he means is 
that we have a general approval of happiness comoined 
with the belief that actions or characters of the type in 
question tend to promote it, 

Hume’s Account of Justice. Hume’s grounds for 
insisting that it is only happiness, or actions or characters 
conducive to happiness, that are valuable are not in 
essence different from those which have been urged by 
other hedonistic writers, Hume has, however, an interesting 
hedonistic argument in relation to justice which deserves 
separate mention. In common with others who maintain 
that pleasure is the only good, he has to meet tlie 
difficulty that in the course of obeying rules, meting out 
justice, and administering laws, we sometimes do what 
may be unpleasant for ourselves, what is certainly 
unpleasant to other people, namely, our victims, and 
what seems, therefore, to be detrimental to the general 
happiness. Hume agrees that this is indeed so, but it is so, 
‘Sec Chapter IX, p. 336. 
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he affirms, only in isolated cases. Conjfronted by the diffi¬ 
culty of such cases, tve find ourselves tempted to break the 
rules, to mitigate the rigour of justice, and to> make 
exception in our application of the law. When assailed 
by this temptation, we have, however, to ask ourselves the 
question, what would happen if our conduct in deciding to 
treat the case under consideration as an exception were to 
become general. Clearly, rules would be widely broken, 
justice would no longer be administered, and the law would 
fall into contempt. If these things were to occur, society 
would become impossible. The breakdown of society 
would be destructive of the general happiness, which is 
largely dependent upon the maintenance of security and 
order which society alone can guarantee. 

The conclusion is that the utility of rules vanishes, if 
we are prepared to make exceptions. It is more desirable 
that we should maintain the rules, however hardly they 
may bear upon particular cases, than that we should 
suspend rules in order to avoid inflicting hardship in 
particular cases. 

This is Kant’s test of universalization^ in another form. 
There is no contradiction in having rules which everybody 
keeps; there is contradiction in making an exception 
whenever the rules bear hardly, because if the exceptions 
become sufficiently numerous—^and there is nothing to 
prevent them from doing so, once they arc admitted— 
the rules will no longer command respect, and will cease 
to be rules. Hume’s conclusion is that our willingness in 
particular cases to take action in the interests of law and 
justice, which is inimical to the happiness of certain 
persons, does not invalidate the general principle that in 
the long run happiness is the only thing for which men feel 
approval. For men, being rational beings, are able to take 
into account not only the immediate, but the remote 
consequences of their actions, and these, if they are to be 
such as we can approve, must entail respect for rules and 
a willingness to obey the laws, since without such respect 
1 See Chapter VI, p. 208. 
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and willingness society would become impossible and the 
general happiness would be diminished. 


III. THEORIES OF ETHICS BASED CPON 
NON-ETHICAL THEORIES AND PAR¬ 
TICULARLY UPON THE THEORY OF 
EVOLUIION 

General Principles cf Spencer^s Ecbics. In the nine¬ 
teenth century a number of ethical theories were propounded 
which owed their characteristic features to the populari¬ 
sation of the doctrine of evolution. The general conclusion 
of these theories of ethics is briefly as follows. E^^olut^on 
is a universal process of which human beings are particular 
expressions. Therefore the laws which govern the process 
of evolution are also the laws of human nature. I hese laws 
are broadly summed up in the doctrine of the struggle for 
survival. Therefore, whatever assists organisms, including 
human beings, to survive will be good; it will also be 
pleasant. 

Herbert Spencers (!82o-igo3) so-callcd evulutionar>' 
ethics, the principles which are set out in works entitled 
Principles of Ethics^ Social Statics^ and Inductions of Ethics 
may be regarded as constituting a typical statement of 
this point of view. 

Spencer’s approach to ethics is logical and scientific* 
His avowed purpose in writing is to give to the rules of 
moral conduct the status of deductions from self-evident 
premises; to give them, tliat is to say, the necessary character 
which belongs to propositions in logic. Good for Spencer 
has no distinctive, objective meaning. Good means, always 
and only, good of its kind; and a thing is good of its kind, 
when .it adequately performs its appointed function. 
Good, therefore, is instrumental; it is a means to an end, 
namely, the right performance of function. The word 
has, however, for Spencer, a further meaning for, we may 
ask, “What is the end which the adequate performance of 
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function subseryes, or why, ” if one cares to put it in this 
way, “is it ^good' to perform one’s function?” Spencer 
answers that it is ‘'good” to perform one’s function, only in 
so far as such performance is a source of pleasure or satis¬ 
faction. For Spencer the only end which a rational being 
can propose to himself is that of a surplus of pleasure over 
pain. This end becomes progressively more desirable as 
the surplus grows, and if a condition could be reached in 
which pain had vanished absolutely, it would become an 
absolute end. So far, Spencefr’s principles diverge very 
little frem the familiar tenets of Subjectivism and Hedonism. 
Good is identified with the right performance of function; 
the right performance of function is pleasant, and pleasure 
is the end of man. Spencer’s distinctive contribution 
consists in- the answers which he gives to such questions 
as “ Why pleasure is good, what sort of conduct is likely 
to produce it for us, and why does it do so.” 

It Is by virtue of this contribution that his ethics is 
usually entitled scientific. The introduction of science is 
effected as follows. It is not enough, says Spencer, that the 
ethical philosopher should point out that some things are 
pleasant and that these things are good. He must also 
demonstrate why it is that they arc good; it is in order 
to effect the demonstration, that Spencer has recourse to 
the theory of evolution. 

His Introduction of Evolutionary Concepts into Ethics. 
The nature of any organism is, he holds, determined by 
its character ^ an evolutionary product. As such it will 
inevitably tend to preserve and develop itself and to beget 
offspring, which will continue the species to which it 
belongs. Such evolutionary operations are pleasure- 
producing. If they were not, we should have no induce¬ 
ment to perform them; for a man, as Spencer is careful 
to point out, would not struggle to maintain an existence 
whose pains exceeded its pleasures. Pleasure, then, invests 
any vitality-promoting, evolution-furthering form of 
behaviour, whUe pain is a sign of the maladjustment of the 
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organism to its environment. Now a badly adjusted 
organism will have an infenor chance of survival to that 
of a well-adjusted one. Hence conduct which tends to 
adjust the organism to its environment will have a ^^reater 
chance of being stamped into the custo;\j.iry ' r haviour 
of the species than conduct which does not. There will, 
therefore, be a natural tendency foi- painful forms of conduct 
to be eliminated, and for pleasimt forms of conduct to 
become habitual, while only those species will surtdve 
whose conduct yields ihcm a prepondeiance of pleasure 
over pain. The contrary is also true. Behaviour which 
assists the performance of lunction is, as we have seen, 
pleasant. There will, therefore, be a natural tendency 
for conduct which is useful in the struggle for exii>te:ice to 
be performed. Thus pleasure-promoting conduct is per¬ 
formed because it assists the evolutionary process, and 
conduct which, from the evolutionary point of view is 
useful, is performed because it is pleasant. 

Spencer was not, however, content to lay down in this 
general way thalt pleasure attended survival-promoting, 
and evolution-furthering, conduct. What conduct is it, 
he wanted to know, that promotes survival, what furthers 
evolution? His answer is, whatever conduct tends to adjust 
a man to his environment. Such adjustment may be 
envisaged as a harmony between man’s instincts and the 
circumstances that call his instincts into play. Spencer 
conceives of the properly adjusted individual organism 
as functioning in relation to its environment like a well- 
oiled machine, responding to the demands for action which 
are made upon it without friction and with the minimum 
of effort. An organism whose conduct is adequately 
adjusted to, whose needs are adequately met by, a stable 
environment is described as being in a state of* equilib¬ 
rium. In a state of equilibrium it experiences pleasure. 
The achievement of this state h a permanent goal or 
end of human effort and all oxir actions are designed to 
realize it. If, indeed, we were to ask what is the object of 
the evolutionary process, Spencer would answer that, so 
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far as the individual is concerned, the end is precisely 
this state of equilibrium. Is it ever completely achieved? 
Obviously it is not. There is, ‘ then, for Spencer, no 
absolute standard of good. Ultimate good is an unrealized, 
possibly an unrealizable, goal, just because complete 
equilibrium is never realized and may never be realizable. 
Meanwhile, however, whatever conduces to this end is 
good. Human beings being various, and the contingencies 
of life unforseeable, scientific ethics cannot lay down 
exact rules for guidance as to how the end is to be achieved; 
it can only indicate the general direction, explain why it 
should be followed, and point out that, in so far as it is 
followed we shall experience pleasure* In thus insisting 
upon the provisional nature of all ethical rules and principles 
Spencer agrees with Aristotle. 

Spacer’s Account of Altruism and Explanation of 
Society. The scheme is, so far, a purely egoistic one. 
The Darwinian principle of Natural Selection announced 
struggle as the law of life, and the survival of the individual 
as its end. But creatures evolved by the method of struggle, 
and acknowledging only the law of self-survival, cannot 
be credited with the desire to promote the welfare—^also, 
presumably, envisaged in terms of survival--of other 
beings. Spencer has, therefore, to meet the difficulty 
which all forms of subjectivist ethics encounter of explain¬ 
ing the existence of what are normally regarded as altruistic 
sentiments, and the operation of what arc apparently 
disinterested motives. The difficulty is met within the 
framework of the general evolutionary theory upon the 
following lines. 

Spencer propounded a celebrated formula for evolu¬ 
tionary progress in terms of an advance from the more 
simple to the more complex. Evolution, he says, is “a 
process whereby an indefinite, incoherent, homogeneity is 
transformed into a definite, coherent, heterogeneity”. 
Thus the jellyfish is comparatively structureless and homo¬ 
geneous, while man is a complicated vertebrate whose 
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bones arc clearly different from his brains, and whose 
brains are different from his blood. In primitive society 
all men lead the same sort of life and the social structure 
is simple. In civilized societies one man lives in a hovel and 
another in a mansion, while society is cut across hy 
infinitely diverse stratifications of c’ass and cieed and code. 
As human existence becomes more complex, some degree 
of co-operation is necessary in order that the needs of the 
more complex beings whom the evolutionary process 
throws up, may receive satisfaction. Co-operation relieves 
human beings from the necessity of supplying lor them¬ 
selves their most elementary needs, and thus releases their 
energies for the pursuit of fuller and more satisfying forms 
of existence. In addition, then, to his native egoistic impulses 
the individual gradually evolves another set of tendencies, 
those, namely, which enable and prompt him to co-operate 
with his fellows.^ These, no less than the egoistic impulses 
required for survival, appear as the necessary products 
of the development of the evolutionary process. Spencer 
even goes so far as to suggest that an enlightened scientist 
who was fully conversant with the nature of evolution from 
the first, could have predicted their appearance in advance. 

If man must become a co-operating social being, in 
order that evolutionary development may continue beyond 
the animal level, he must also become an altruistic one. 
Society,, to invoke again a simile of Schopenhauer^s, is 
like a collection of hedgehog's driven together for the 
sake of warmth; hence the spikes of its membci*s must 
be felted, if the discomfort occasioned by their pressure 
upon one another is not to become intolerable. Manners 
and morals, are like a covering of felt which is imposed 
upon the spikes of primitive behaviour, and enable the 
group to cohere without pain to its members. 

Spencer adds that, although the development of social 
sentiments and altruistic motives has the effect of screen¬ 
ing the individual firom the unrestricted incidence of the 
struggle for existence within the group, struggle, which is 
the law of evolution, docs not cease, but is transferred 
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from the individual to the larger imit of which he is a 
member, and transforms itself into the conflict between 
one group and another. Hence arises the fact of war. 
Now it is clear that whatever qualities make for the success 
of the group in its conflicts with other groups, will possess 
evolutionary survival-value for the group, in just the same 
way as the primitive egoistic qualities possess evolutionary 
survival-value for the individual/ Hence the evolution of 
such qualities as courage, unselfishness, helpfulness, 
loyalty and sympathy; hence, too, the value which the 
community places upon these qualities and the encourage¬ 
ment which it affords to its members to develop them 
by dignifying them with moral epithets. Good which, from 
the point of view of the individual unit in the evolutionary 
struggle, is whatever makes for equilibrium with environ¬ 
ment, is from the point of view of the group whatever 
makes for group solidarity and effectiveness. 

m 

Spencer’s G)nception of Duty. It is a little surprising 
to find the idea of duty intruded into such a philosophy. 
Spencer nevertheless finds a place for it. It is, he holds, a 
man’s duty to further and not to obstruct the evolutionary 
process of which he is a part. The ultimate end of this 
process is the production of a happier and better race of 
beings. This end assumes for Spencer the role of an 
absolute. Ethics is, he holds, at present relative and pro¬ 
visional because man’s state is imperfect and transitional; 
but, when the end of the evolutionary process is reached, 
a good will have been evolved which is not relative but 
" absolute. In the development of this good it is our duty 
to assist, in so far as in us lies, by furthering the evolution¬ 
ary process which aims at it. But by what means we can 
help forward this process, how, if we can desire only the 
pleasure which accompanies our own achievement of 
equilibrium, we can also desire something else which has 
no connection with oui' pleasure, namely, the evolution 
of a better and happier humanity, and what meaning, 
on Spencer’s premises, we arc to assign to the worf 
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betterarc questions to which no satisfactory answer 
is given. Yet an answer is clearly necessary, especially to 
the last of these questions. If the meaning of ‘^good” 
is fitness to survive, the “best'' are presumably the fittest; 
but fittest for what? Presumably, t.-* survive. Why, then, 
should it be “good” to survive? There is no answer. Nor, 
unless we arc prepared to assign some meaning to the 
word “good” which is not exhaustively aiialysable into 
survival value, can there be an answer. 

Ethical Implications of Anthropology. While the 
announcement and popularisation of the theory of evolu¬ 
tion were chiefly responsible for the development in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries of subjectivist 
ethical theories, anthropology exerted an influence in the 
same direction. Anthropologists show hov/ modern notions 
of right and wrong have developed by traceable stages 
firom tribal rules, which were demonstrably utilitarian 
in intention. This they point out, was originally held to be 
right, that wrong, because this conduced to, that militated 
against, the welfare of the tribe. The argument from 
origins,^ is then invoked to show that there is no more in 
moral notions to-day than the considerations of social 
expediency from which they can be shown to have derived. 
Thus Spencer, who adopted in the first edition of his 
Social Statics the standpoint of a member of the moral 
sense school—his attitude here is broadly that <>f an 
objective intuitionist—declares in the second edition, 
published thirty years later, that the study of anthropology 
has convinced him that what is called conscience is merely 
aU inherited social sense, whicli bestows moral approval 
upon that which is socially useful. A similar standpoint 
has been adopted by a number of writers in modern 
times. 

•'Views of Wcstermarck. Edward Wcstermarck for example, 
book entitled The Origin and Development of Moral 
* See Chapter I, pp. 28-30. 


in a 
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Ideas^ takes the familiar subjectivist view, that, when we 
say X is right, what we mean and all that we mean is 
that we approve of X; and approve of it because we think 
that it will bring us pleasure. “Every ethical theory,** 
he writes, '‘that regards any course of conduct which 
promotes the attainment of a desired end as good, and any 
course of conduct which obstructs it as bad, is so far in 
agreement with my view that moral judgments arc 
ultimately based on emotional reactions against pleasure 
and pain.** His reasons for this view arc derived from a 
study of social custom. For what communities have habitu¬ 
ally done over long periods there is gradually, he argues, 
built up a sentiment of approval. Those who depart from 
tlic accepted code consequently experience feelings of 
guilt analogous to, because derived from, the experiences 
of oiu* ancestors who transgressed a tribal taboo. Now 
tribal taboos were not purely arbitrary. They had a social 
basis in utility, conduct being pronounced to be wrong 
which was prejudicial to tribal welfare or unity. In the course 
of generations customs grew up which embodied socially 
useful conduct, and for those who violate these customs 
men feel an instinctive disapproval, which is directly 
derived from the indignation which members of savage 
societies have been wont to vent upon those who were 
felt to endanger their safety by the transgression of tribal 
taboos. “Custom,** writes Westermarck, “is a moral 
rule only on account of the disapproval called forth by 
its transgression. In its ethical aspect it is nothing but a 
generalization of emotional tendencies.** In other words, 
we feel an emotion of moral approval for what is customary, 
and what is customary is determined by what was once 
found expedient. 

The final stage of the process is the ethical; it is the stage 
at which we call “ good ** and “ right ** that for which we feel 
an emotion of moral approval. Similarly moral disappro¬ 
bation springs from the desire to inflict pain upon those 
who have offended us, by breaking the rules which we 
have come to regard as right because they are customary. 
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If we did not feel indignation at violation of custom, if, 
in other words, we did not automatically react against 
conduct which we instinctively felt to be socially injurious, 
there would be no ethics; for ethics is founded ou precisely 
these instinctive reactions of approval and approbation. 

‘It is the instinctive desLc to inflict counter-pain,’* 
Westermarck concludes, “thai give? to moral indignation 
its most important characteristic. Without it moral 
condemnation and the ideas of right and wrong would 
never have come into existence.’* And if we ask how, if 
morality is only disguised expediency, morality ever came 
to be contrasted with expediency, Westermarck’s answer 
is that, although our ancestors originally approved of a 
particular form of conduct because it was useW^ we have 
come, in course of time, to forget the reasons why it was 
approved, and to feel approval for the conduct in question 
for its own sake. This answer is based upon the theory of 
the Association of Ideas, of which an account is given 
below. ^ 

Durkheim on the Pressure of Social Feeling. 
To illustrate the variations of what, from the point of 
view of ethical thcoq^ is broadly the same position, I will 
mention the conclusions of one other writer, Durkheim. 
The essential features of Durkheim’s position are those 
with which we are already familiar. Conscience, or the 
moral sense, is utilitarian in origin, but actions originally 
approved for utilitarian reasons have now come to seem 
praiseworthy in and for themselves. The variation in 
which the distinctiveness of Durklieim’s view consists 
relates to the r 61 c which he attributes to the herd instinct 
in the formation of our moral ideas. The conclusion which 
he seeks to establish is that in primitive societies there is a 
communal sense or instinct which is more than the sum 
total of the separate instincts of its members. This instinc¬ 
tive sense presses upon and influences the individual; 
“this pressure”, he writes—^I am translating from the 
»Sec pp. 380-382* 
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French—“which is the distinctive feature of social facts 
is that which all exercise upon each’*. Durkheim, in fact, 
is postulating the existence of a kind of communal 
feriing like the intuitive sense which causes birds to fly 
in flocks, wheel in unison, or migrate at the same time, 
each member of the flock communicating its feeling to 
and so acting upon the others, without being consciously 
aware that it does so. In primitive societies bound together 
by laws of custom and taboo, this communal sense' is, 
he points out, particularly strong. Pressing upon the 
individual from without, expressing itself as a series of 
promptings and impulses from within, it determines his 
views upon religion, politics and morals. What is sacred, 
what is due, what is fitting, what is right—all these con¬ 
cepts are determined for the individual by the social sense 
of the tribe. Now the social sense of the tribe is, in its 
origin, determined by utilitarian considerations. It approves 
whatever is, or at least was once, recognized to be beneficial 
for the tribe; propitiates what is felt to be dangerous; 
disapproves of what is seen to be harmful. Hence 
the effect of the pressure of social feeling is to cause the 
individual to feel and act in such a way as to conduce to 
the preservation of society and the promotion of its welfare. 
But that the preservation of society and the promotion 
of its welfare are at once the effect and the justification 
of their moral feelings and actions is not apparent to 
those who feel morally and do their duty, since they have 
forgotten, if they ever knew, what is the justification of 
those impulses of approval and disapproval, what the 
soiurce of those promptings to action, which for them 
make up the content of morality. 

Summary of Subjectivist Theories. This chapter has 
covered a considerable amount of grouhd and brought 
together under the common heading of subjectivist theories 
of ethics views which have been put forward at different 
times by very various writers. For the convenience of 
readers who wish to obtain a general survey of those 
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features which are both peculiar, and common to the 
various views surveyed in the later part of this chapter, 
I append a passage taken from Lowes Dickinson’s book 
After Two Thousand Tears^^ which admirablv summarizes 
the distinctive oonicntions of Subjectivism, ihis passage 
appeals in support of Subjectri ism lo the results of recent 
sciences such as biology and anthropology, and indicates 
the reasons which have seemed to many to operate cori- 
clusivdy against objective or absolutist theories of 

“Plato: You reject, then, the position which I remember 
finding, in Athens, the most difficult to refute, that 
of the sceptics who deny that there are any standards 
prescribing Goods for everybody, or ‘in themselves*, 
or whatever you would say, but only tiic opinions of 
any individual man as to what he does in fact judge it 
best to pursue. Have you no such school now^ 

PHiLALE'fHEs: In my own country, as I have already 
said, we are not philosophers, arid it is impossible to 
say what views people do really hold. But I should 
say, from my own observation, that many of us do 
in practice accept the sceptical view, so far and so 
long .as it spells advantage to ourselves; but if, or 
when, it is turned against us by others, we fall back 
on standards, declare our opponents to be* immoral 
men, and do our best to have them punished. 

Plato: Men’s thoughts, so far as I can learn from you, 
have not changed very much since my time. For 
our sophists used to argue that a strong man, though 
he would not accept the conventions of morality, 
might support them as applied to others. ‘They may 
be useful to me,’ he would admit, ‘and so far must 
be defended, but I may always break therh, if this 
use should cease.’ 

Pi^iLALETHEs: Your sophists were more clear in their 
minds thrni are ordinary men. But many people do 
certainty act on some such view. 

i See Chapter III, p. 8i, for an account of this book. 
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Plato: And what could you reply, if a sophist put that 
view into words? 

Philalethes: I should bring up arguments from history 
and biology rather than from philosophy. I should 
point out that common standards are earlier and more 
natural than individualistic self-interest. I should 
point to animals living in herds and to communities 
of insects, and show how all these creatures serve not 
themselves but the society, having not indeed a 
common ethical system, for we assume them not to 
tnink, but a common rule of life. And what we find 
in tliese creatures, I should add, we find also in the 
most primitive communities of men. They live under 
rules which it has never occurred to them to challenge. 
So that the common observance, which shows itself 
later as a convention, is the original fact, and has 
more authority, therefore, in the nature of things, 
than the egoistic perversion which grows up later 
like a disease, among men who have strayed from 
the natural atmosphere of the herd in which they 
alone can breathe healthily. 

Plato: Your egoists must he less convinced and perti¬ 
nacious than ours if they are silenced by such argu¬ 
ments. For my young men, made subtle as they were 
by the sophists, would certainly have replied, that 
insects and animals and primitive communities were 
no law for them, that civilization means precisely 
escape from such base and slavish conditions, and 
that, if standards can in fact be denied, it is absurd 
to pretend that they ought not to be, merely because 
some primitive and savage creatures had not yet 
learnt how restrictive they are upon the splendour 
and force of noble individuals.^ 

Philalethes; If that line were adopted, I should reply 
that standards are as necessary to self-preservation 
in civilized as in primitive societies. For no individual 
can stand by himself. If his property, hii contracts, 

* See Chapter XVI, pp, 699-637 for a development of this position. 
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his life and person are to be secure, he must submit 
to rules; and if he breaks them, then, sooner or later, 
they will break him, as example after example is 
continually proving. 

Plato: At Aat point my sophist wili return to his old 
argument. He will say: Yef, it may pay us to observe 
standards, but we observe them only if and because 
it pays us. If, by any chance, in any matter, we can 
^ safely elude them, to our own advantage, we shall 
certainly do so, and think it right to do bo/' 

Statement of the Obvious Objection to any Form of 
Subjectivism. There is a certain rather obvious ohjectioa 

which, throughout the course of the foregoing exposition, 
may well have presented itself to the reader's mind. It 
is as follows. If human beings are by nature purely egoistical, 
as Hobbes and Spinoza maintained, in the sense that 
they desire only their own pleasure, and pursue only their 
own advantage, how do moral notions arise? Even if 
we agree with Hume that egoistic motives are not the 
only motives by w^hich human beings are animated, aind 
that people also acknowledge benevolent motives in the 
sense that they approve of what promotes the pleasuie of 
others and try themselves to promote it, the question still, 
given subjectivist premises, presses for an answer. For it 
is not a satisfactory answer to say, as Hume does, that we 
call moral whatever evokes an emotion of approval in 
most of us, or, as Spencer would say, whatever enables 
us to reach equilibrium with our environment, or whatever 
helps us to survive, or, as Durkheim would say, whatever 
enables society to hold together. For^ our question peirists, 
why do we call these pleasurable, advantageous, expedient, 
survival-promoting, organism-adjusting, or society-main¬ 
taining modes of behaviour moral? Why, in fact, introduce 
such notions as good and bad, moral and immoral, at all? 
To this question there arc various answers. There is the 
answer which is contained in Mill’s account of virtue,^ 
^Sce Chapter IX, pp. 338, 339. 
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or that entailed by Hobbes’s account of pity,* or 
that suggested by Spencer’s account of the co-operative 
sentiment.* All these answers have this in common, they 
dciive an ethical sentiment from a non-cthical source, 
maintaining in effect that the virtue of unselfishness and 
the approval, which we feel for it arc inherited versions 
of dispositions and emotions which were once grounded 
in expediency or utility. It is upon the validity of this 
answer that subjectivist ethics must stand or fall. Its 
validity is, therefore, a matter of some importance and 
the cr*;je for it deserves to be presented in its classical form. 
In this form it is known as the theory of Association of 
Ideas. It was advanced by Hartley and James Mill; it 
was adopted by J. S. Mill—his account of the origin of 
virtue already described is a particular example of its 
application—and, as it presents fully and comprehensively 
the considerations which have hitherto been introduced 
casually and incidentally, I propose to give a brief summary 
of it as the theory which provides the most satisfactory 
account, within the'framework of the subjectivist hypo¬ 
thesis, of the feeling of moral obligation, of altruism and of 
benevolence. 

The Theory of the Association of Ideas. The follow¬ 
ing is the form in which the theory was enunciated by 
Hartley (1705-1757) in his book Observations on Man. 
Hartley’s purpose is to reconcile a subjective utilitarian 
theory of ethics, according to which we call right those 
actions \vhich promote our own pleasure, with the existence 
of a moral sense, with the divine creation of the universe, 
and the day-to-day influence of the divine creator upon 
men’s souls. Hartley begins by accepting the hedonist 
premise that we desire .only pleasant sensations and 
approve of whatever affords them to us. In course of time, 
however, we forget why wc approved of the thing, what¬ 
ever it may be, that affords the pleasant sensations and 
begin to approve of the thing in and for itself. As an 
^Sce Chapter VI, p. 185. *See above^ pp. 370, 371. 
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illustration of this proces** of transference of approval, the 
case of the miser is cited. The miser, like everybody else, 
begins by desiring money for the sake of the things that 
money can buy, which, in their turn, he dc^nes for the 
sake of the pleasant sensation^ which their possession or 
enjoyment induce in him. He then begins to associate the 
pleasure given by the things bought by money with the 
money itself, and so, finally, he comes to desire the money 
because of its association with pleasure. This result is 
commonly described by the statement that he comes to 
desire money for itself. The miser’s case is an illustration 
of a transference of emotion due to association which, in 
Hartley’s view, is constantly occurring. 

Hardey^s Hierarchy of Motives. Hartley establishes 
what he calls a hierarchy of motives. In this hierarchy, the 
initial motive and the lowest, is the desire foi pleasant 
sensations; prompted by this motive we perform those 
actions which we think will produce them. In course of‘ 
time, through habitually performing those actions which 
we think will induce pleasant sensations, we come to forget 
why we were led to perform them. Our motive at this 
stage is to perform the actions in and for themselves. Thus 
we come to approve for their own sake of courses of conduct 
and types of character which we originally approved of 
because they promoted our pleasure. 

This refining process, as Hartley calls it, goes a stage 
further. Passing through the phases of ambition, imagina¬ 
tion and self-interest, it'proceeds to the establishment of 
the three highest values. These are sympathy or care for 
others, the moral sense, and what Hartley calls ‘'theo- 
pathy”. Each of these highest values is now valued in 
and for itself; yet, originally, each was valued because 
of the pleasure which men derived from the activity or 
emotion which it evoked. Sympathy, for example, was 
valued because, other people’s suffering caused us pain; 
morality, because men derived pleasure from the contem¬ 
plation of certain kinds of character, and profit from the 
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performance by others of certain kinds of action; and 
'‘thcopathy”, or feeling for God, because, since God is 
the source of all good things, every “ association of pleasure 
will have for its centre God's nature. Thus the love of Gk>d 
is implied at the very lowest stage of Hartley’s hierarchy 
of motives in love of pleasure, and is in fact the love of 
pleasure made explicit. Each rung in this ladder of motives 
is, as it were, formed out of the preceding rungs, as a 
miser's motive, money for its own sake, is constituted from 
his motive, things wl^ich money can buy, which is itself 
constituted from the moti^'^c, pleasant sensations resulting 
from possession and enjoyment of the things that money 
can buy. Applied to the case of ethics, the analysis is put 
forwaid as a demonstration of the way in which, what 
are apparently ethical sentiments, ’love of virtue for its 
own sake, the feeling of moral obligation, or the approval 
of unselfishness, arise on the basis of a purely egoistical 
psychology. 
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Chapter XI: ETHICAL THEORY 
SURVEYED. DISCUSSION OF 
HEDONISM 

Plan of Ensuing Discussion. I'he preceding exposi¬ 
tion has been a Icngtliy one and left a numbci of 
loose threads which^ in the present chapter, 1 shall try 
to gather together. One of ihc most important is the 
question raised by die pbiiosophy of licdoiiism. Is pleasure 
the only object of desire, or, as it is sometimes rtaled, is 
pleasmre the sole goixi? Or are both these contentions false? 
These questions have presented themselves on a number 
of occasions in other connections, and aie now entitled 
to be considered on their merits. If there seem to W. good 
reasons for thinking that other things are good beside 
pleasure, the question arises, what is their nature? The 
discussion in this chapter and the next will, accordingly, 
fall into three parts; first, a survey of the results of the 
examination of ethical theories in the preceding chapters; 
secondly, a discussion of Hedonism; thirdly, the outline 
of a positive theory of good, or, to use the term which 
I prefer, of value.. 

I. SUMMARY^OF THE RESULTS OF 
THE PRECEDING SURVEY 

A. Criticism of Subjectivist Theories 

It is, I think, clear Aat none of the theories hitherto 
considered is completely satisfactory. To begin with the 
subjectivist theories outlined in the last chapter, it can, 
I think, shown that any subjectivist theory of ethics is 
exposed to serious objections. Of these I will mention 
four. 
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(a) That the Onus of.Proof is on the Sub- 
JBCTIVISTS* In the first place, the onus of proof lies 
throughout on the subjectivists. If I say, “This chessboard, 
X, is square” my statement may mean either (i) X has 
a certain property which causes sensation of squareness 
in most men who look at it, or (ii) most men will have 
the sensation of squareness when tihey look at X. What 
I certainly intend to assert is (i), although by means of 
a subtle philosophical analysis it can be shown that all 
that I am really asserting is (ii). In face, however, of my 
manifest intention to assert (i) and my strong belief that 
I am in fact doing so, the onus of proof is clearly laid on 
those who wish to maintain that what my statement 
really means is (ii). 

Similarly, the assertions “X is a right action” or “X 
is a good man ” may mean either (i) X has a certain property 
such that it will cause most people who consider it or him 
to feel a sentiment of moral approval, or (ii) most men will 
experience, the emotion of moral approval when they 
consider X. Now there is not the slightest doubt in toy 
mind that, when I say “X is a right action” or “X is a 
good man”, what I mean to assert is (i); I mean, that is to 
say, to assert that X is characterized by a certain property 
of rightness which belongs to it, or by a certain property 
of goodness which belongs to him. If the subjectivists are 
right, I do not mean that X has this property, for I am 
not in point of fact making a statement about X at all. 
What I am stating is that most men in certain circum¬ 
stances will experience a certain emotion. 

Now I do not for a moment believe that I am, in fact, 
saying this. The onus of proof is, therefore, I repeat, on 
the subjectivist to prove to me that I am. This he does 
not do; ihde<^, most of the arguments that he gives in 
favour of his position appear to be faulty. In particular, 
he gives no good reason for supposing that, when I say 
“X is a right action” or “X is a good man”, I am not 
making what I am certainly purporting to make, namely, 
some assertion about X, but. am in fact talking about 
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something different, namely, the emotions which in ccrtaiti 
circumstances be experienced by a number of people. 
The subjectivisr, in shor*, gives no good reason for his 
view that goodness is not an independent quality of things; 
he simply announces his own inability to perceive it. 
Thus in his book General Theory of Valuefs Prof 's^or i crry, 
a leading American exponent of subjectivist ethics, writes: 

‘‘There can be only one proof of the existevice of a 
perceptual quality, and c k the perception of it. One 
who upholds this view of good most be prepared tc point 
to a distinct quale*' (quality) appears in that 

region which our value terms roughly indicate and whicli 
is different from the object’s shape and size, from the, 
interrelation of its parts, from its relation to other objects 
or to the subject and from all the other factor:, which 
belong to the same context but which are designated by 
the words other than good. The present writer for one 
finds no such residuum.** 

The question here at issue involves a straightforward 
test of observation. Professor Perry says that he can 
discover no such quality as good in any of the things 
which he experiences. I believe very strongly that I do; 
and so, apparently, do most people. If they do not, if 
they use the word “good*' without any distinctive meaning, 
it is difficult to see why they should have invented it. 
Since, therefore, Professor Perry’s view challenges the 
common experience of mankind, he should provide us 
with good reasons for it. But beyond the report of his own 
observation, none is provided. ^ 

(b) That there is' a Distinction Between 
Right and What is Thought Right. The 
chief reason usually advanced in favour of subjectivist 
theories is derived from the relativity of moral notions. 
People in all ages have called different actions right and 
have bestowed moral approval upon different qualities 
, and characters. What is more, what they Ihink right, what 
they call moral, has, as we saw in the last chapter, a definite 

Nm 
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and ascertainable relation to non-cthical factors. Thus I 
may and probably will call right the kind of conduct 
which, in general, is advantageous to me personally, which 
conduces to my pleasure, or which assists my survival; 
or, again, I may and probably will call that • kind of 
conduct right which is advantageous to my class or my 
country or to the governors of my country; or again, 
since there is a time lag before moral notions catch up 
with social needs, which was ome advantageous to my 
class or my country or to the governors of my country, 
and of which, after a long period of approval by my 
ancestors, I have an inherited instinct to approve as a 
pa^'t of my initial psychological make-up. The conclusion 
is that, when I say is right**, I do not mean that X 
has an objective characteristic of rightness which is 
independent of my approval; I mean only that a certain 
person, or certain persons approve of it. 

These arguments do not, however, establish the con¬ 
clusion asserted. What they show is that people have 
always evinced a disposition to call some things right 
and some things good or moral, what they will call right, 
what good or moral, depending upon circumstances. The 
argument shows, in other words, that circumstances 
determine people’s views about right and good and 
morality; it does not show that circumstances determine 
what is right and good and moral. Nor, unless we are 
to suppose that people’s views on these matters are views 
about nothings does it show that there are no such things 
as right and good ancl morality for people to have views 
about. If, indeed, there were no such things as right and 
good and morality, then in using such expressions as 
“this is right”, “he is good”, “that is moral” we«should 
be making meaningless noises. 

An analogy which I have already given^ in another 
connection may help to elucidate the point. Let us suppose 
that I am trying to guess the temperatiure of a room; 
then the guess which I make will be depex\dent upon and 
' See Chapter V, pp. 161, 162. 
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relative to circumstances prevailing in myself. In other 
words, what 1 estimate the temperature of the room to 
be will be determined by personal considerations. But this 
fact does not show that the room docs not possess a 
temperature in its own right; nor does it show that, when 
I make my estimate of it, iiiy estim uc refer;- to nothing 
at all. In other words, nobod*' would deduce from the 
fact that I guessed the temperature of the room to be 
75° Fahrenheit, while somebody else guessed it to be 
70° Fahrenheit, that we were both of us making state¬ 
ments albout events that were taking place in ourselves 
and were not in fact saying something about the room 
and its tempetature. Indeed, if the rooni had no tem¬ 
perature in its own right, it would be difficult to under¬ 
stand how we were ever led to make judgments about it* 
Similarly, the fact that my judgments of tight and good 
are different from those of other people differently circum¬ 
stanced, and the further fact that my judgments arc 
obviously determined by conditions of time and place 
and country and class and culture, all of which are personal 
conditions, do not justify the conclusion that, when I 
say is right*’ or “X is good**, I am in fact making 
a statement about myself, and am not saying something, 
whether true or false, about X and its ethical characteristics. 
Indeed, if there were no such things as ethical charac¬ 
teristics, it would be impossible to explain how we ever 
came to make judgments which postulated them and 
ascribed them to actions and persons. 

(r) That it is not P,ossiBSi#oN a Subjectivist 
Theory Adequately to Account for the 
Existence of Moral Notions. This leads to a 
further point. If Subjectivism is correct, **X is good** 
means “X produces a feeling of approval in me**, or 
“X conduces to my advantage*’. It means, in fact, “X 
is pleasant**, or '*X is expedient**, or “X is useful**. 

But if “X is good”, or '‘X is right** means the same 
as '‘X is pleasant**, or “X is expedient**, or ”X is useful**, 
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how did the distinction between good and right, on the 
one hand, and expedient and pleasant and useful, on the 
other, ever come to be made? There is i^ot the slightest 
doubt that in ordinary life we do habitually make this 
distinction. ‘*This,** we say, ‘‘is what I should like to do, 
because it is pleasant; but that is what I ought to do, 
because it is right.” Or we say “X is a pleasanter com¬ 
panion,* but he is not such a good man as Y.” If what 
is good or right is, in the last resort, exhaustively 
analysable into what is expedient or pleasant or useful, it 
is impossible to explain how the distinction came to be 
made. It seems reasonable, then, to suppose that the words 
“good” and “right'’ stand for concepts which we specifi¬ 
cally distinguish from those denoted by the words 
“pleasant”, “expedient”, and “useful”. 

( d ) That the Meaning op the Word Good is 
Not the Same as that of any other Word. 
It is not difficult to show by a logical argument that 
the word “good” has not precisely the same meaning 
as any other word, 

(i) Let us suppose that 1 hold that the word “good” 
means the same as the word “pleasant”, or the word 
“expedient”, or the word “useful”, or the words “what 
is approved of by me”. Then there will be nothing in the 
concept “good” beyond “pleasant”, or “expedient”, or 
“useful”, or “approved of by me”. Therefore, when the 
word “good” occurs in a sentence, I can substitute one 
of these other words wit^ut change of meahing. 

(ii) Let us now consiSlrsuch a statement as, “good is 
what is approved of by me”. This statement, whether it 
is true or false, is at least meaningful, and being meaningful 
it is discussible. I am in fact discussing it at the moment. 

(iii) Adopting the conclusion of (i), I will now write 
for the word “good” in the sentence “good is what is 
approved of by me” the words “approved of by me”. The 
sentence then reads, “What is approved of by me is what 
is approved of by me.” This sentence is not discus|ible, 
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since it is a tautology. Thus the sentence^ ‘‘What is ap 
proved of by nie is what is approved of by me” cannot 
mean the same as the sentence, “good is what is approved 
of by me*'. Therefore, good dc^^s not mean th^ same as 
what is approved of by me. By similar methods it can be 
shown that the meaning of good cannot exact*/ equated 
with the meaning of any other ^ 'ord. 

That the Subjectivist Methods of Meeting Objections 
are Unsatisfactory. (i) Hume’s Method, Sub¬ 
jectivist have endeavoured in various ways tj meet the 
difficulties to which I have retciTed. Uneasy at the sug¬ 
gestion that they are making the difference between good 
and bad purely one of taste—^good is that which I happen 
to approve of, if you happen to approve of something 
different, then that is good for you; gooc!, therefore, 
means only “good for me” or “good for you”—they 
have endeavoured to modify the extreme subjectivist 
position by the introduction of some objective test. 

One such endeavour, that of Hume, was mentioned in 
the last chapter. By a right action, Hurnc says, we mean 
one of which most men approve. This is not a purely 
subjectivist position, for it does not make the distinction 
between right and wrong purely a matter of taste; it makes 
it a matter of fact. If, on this view, tljp majority of those 
who consider an action X feel an emotion of approval 
for it, then X- is right; if not, not. This is to reduce the 
difference between right and wrong *to a question of 
statistics: we decide the issue by counting heads. Now it 

is, I think, clear that whatever may be the true account 
of ffie matter, this theory must be wrong. What I mean 
to assert, when I say of an action that it is right, is no doubt 
highly controversial; but I am perfectly certain that I 
do not mean to assert that I believe that a bare majority 
of those Who consider it would be found to approve of 

it. I conclude that endeavours made on these lines to 
meet the objek:tions brought against Subjectivism are 
unsuccessful. 
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(ii) The Argument from Origins and the 
Association of Ideas. Another familiar method 
of meeting the difficulties of Subjectivism is to argue 
from origins and the Association of Ideas. What is the 
kind of objection that the subjectivist has to meet? Most 
of us do undoubtedly honour a virtuous man apart 
from his usefulness to ourselves^ and apart also from the 
way in which at any given moment he may happen to 
behave; we do feel that we ought to do our duty inde¬ 
pendently of the results of so doing; we do indubitably 
have experiences, when, for example, we acknowledge 
the pull of moral obligation, which are perceptibly different 
from the experiences involved in calculations of expediency. 
How, then, are we to account for these admitted facts of 
experience, of apparently distinctive experience, on a 
subjectivist basis? The usual line of argument is that which 
is based upon the Association of Ideas. Very briefly, the 
argument is as follows. It is admitted that there exist 
to-day what are called ethical sentiments, but they have 
developed from non-ethical sentiments in the past. Our 
ancestors performed a certain class of action, X, because 
they produced pleasant consequences to themselves, or 
contributed to the well-being of the community. They 
honoured a certain kind of character, Y, because courage, 
for example, or loyalty were useful to the tribe. In other 
words, they performed X and honoured Y, because X-like 
actions and Y-like characters were expedient or useful 
in the sense that they tended to produce pleasant sen¬ 
sations in most people. When, over a considerable period, 
people had performed X-Iike actions and honoured Y-like 
characters for these reasons, the disposition to perform X 
and to honour Y became stamped into the consciousness 
of members of the community, and presently began to 
appear as an inherited instinct. We now, therefore, have 
an inherited disposition to perform X-like actions and 
honour Y-Iike characters; we feel, that is to say, an 
obligation to do our duty for its own sake and an intuition of 
the intrinsic value of certain character traits, only because 
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we have forgotten the reasons, the non-ethical reasons, 
which lie at the basis of and justify our feelings of obliga¬ 
tion and approval. MilPs treatment of virtue is a good 
example of this mode of reasoning^. The conclusion is that 
line of thought is not capable of direct disproof; two 
considerations may, howe\'er, be mentlenicd. 

Objections to Resolution i>f Ethical Sentiments into 
Non-Ethical Factors (i; The first was developed at 
some length in the discussion in a prevH>us chapter of 
the various meanings nf the expre/vsion “the nature of'’ 
a thing.® The conclusion of <^hat discussion was briefly 
that there is more in a growing or devdoping thing than 
is to be found in its origins and that to give a full account 
of it we must, therefore, take into consideration its fruits 
as well as its roots. A thing, in short, is at any giN en moment 
of its development more than the sum total of the factors 
that produced it. If it were not, it would not be a developing' 
thipg. 

What is the application to ethics?. Let us suppose that, 
it could be successfully demonstrated that our feelings 
in regard to duty and our respect for goodness are senti¬ 
ments whose origin may be traced to non-ethical con¬ 
siderations of expediency and pleasantness. That docs not 
prove that there is no more in these sentiments than 
expediency and pleasantness now. There is no evidence 
for the implied assumption that the mature state of a 
developing thing contains no more than its origins and is, 
therefore, exhaustively analysable into its origins. 

(«) But can we make the supposition? Can we, that is 
to say, countenance the assumption that our feelings 
in regard to duty and our respect for goodness do derive 
from non-ethical considerations; that, in other words, out 
of purely non-ethical elements we can obtain ethical 
compounds. The question at issue is analagous to such 
questions as, can we from a combination of non-coloured 
atoms and electrons obtain coloured objects? Questions of 

* See Chapter IX, pp. 338, 339- * See Chapter I, pp. 30-34. 
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this kind belong to metaphysics rather than to ethics, 
and cannot be pursued here. It is, however, pertinent to 
point out that the assumption that ethical sentiments do 
arise out of entirely non-ethical considerations presupposes 
that there was a time when human beings acknowledged 
no ethical motives. It presupposes, that is to say, that there 
was a time when the distinction, between “X is,good*’ 
and “X is pleasant” or “X is expedient” was never made, 
for the reason that nobody ever judged disinterestedly “X 
is good”. Now there must, on this assumption, have been 
a moment in the history of mankind when the distinction 
first came to be made. But why did it come to be made, if 
it is meaningless? If the arguments given in (c) above 
lead us to reject the view that the distinction is meaningless 
now, they are equally valid against the assumption that 
it was ever meaningless at any time. In other words, the 
argument from orgins merely puts the awkward problem 
of’ accounting for the distinction between goodness and 
expediency back in point of time; it does not solve it. 

The above are some of the reasons for rejecting the view 
that the statement “X is good” is ever exhaustively 
analysable into “X produces feelings of approval in certain 
minds”. They are, that is tq say, reasons for rejecting any 
completely subjectivist analysis. 

B. Criticism of Intuitionist Theories 

Objective-intuitionist theories have already been 
criticized at length in Chapter VIII. Broadly, the criticism 
fell into three parts. First, the deliverances of the moral 
sense are too capricious and too arbitrary to afford a 
reliable guide to the difference between right and wrong. 
Moreover, they are usually determined by non-ethical 
considerations; in point of fact, by precisely those considera¬ 
tions upon which the subjectivist rightly lays emphasis, 
but which he falsely believes to justify a subjectivist inter¬ 
pretation of the meaning of right and wrong. Although the 
word “right ” does not mean the same as “what some person 
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or persons approve of”, what a man calls right will very 
largely depend upon what he docs happen to approve of, 
and to approve of in the vast majority of cases for non- 
ethical reasons. .We cannot, then, simply trust to people’s 
intuitions of right and wrong to determine what is right and 
wrong, if only because, to do so, woulr’ I e, to a imit that 
the same action can be both righ^ and wrong at the same 
time. Secondly, if the faculty by meaiLS of which moral 
judgments are passed and the peiforroance of duty is 
motivated is feeling or is akin to iceling, it is difficult to 
escape from the conclusion that its deliverance^' arc deter¬ 
mined.'‘Moral freedom, is, thereff re, an illusion and ethics 
falls to the ground. 

Thirdly, if the deliverances of the faculty by means of 
which moral judgments are passed are to be exonerated 
from the charge of being purely arbitrary, the faculty 
must be credited with some admixture of reason. If it 
is to be reasonable in deliverance, it must be reasonable in 
nature. Now reason refuses to admit that tve can isolate 
actions as the objects of ethical judgment. Reason judges 
about a whole situation including motives, actions and con¬ 
sequences. It insists, in particular, that consequences must 
be taken into account, if only because the political and 
legal systems of mankind would be rendered nugatory if 
we were to con^dc that motive was sufficient to establish 
ethical worth. Dr. Johason said when criticizing the 
views of Rousseau, who held that motive alone was the con¬ 
cern of moral judgment: “Sir, that will not do. We cannot 
prove any man’s intention to be bad. You may shoot a man 
through the head, and %ay you intended to miss him; 
but the judge will order you to be hanged. An alleged 
want of intention, when evil is committed, will not be 
allowed in a court of justice. Rousseau, Sir, is a very bad 
man. I would sooner sign a sentence for his transportation, 
than that of any felon who has gone from the Old Bailey 
these many years.” In other words, actual consequences 
must be considered. 

This is not to say that intended consequences, do not 

Ni 
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count. Since, however, it is a man’s duty to see that the 
results of his actions have some relation to what it might 
have been reasonable to expect, reason also insists that 
the good man must be, at least to some extent, a reasoning 
man. Therefore although intuitions may, and indeed do, lie 
at the bases of all bona Jide ethical judgments, Objective- 
Intuitionism in its traditional form cannot be accepted- 

C. Criticism of Utilitarian Theories 

(i) That Utilitarianism Fails to Recog¬ 
nise THAT States of Consciousness may be 
VALUABLE IN THEMSELVES. Objections to utili¬ 
tarian theories have been indicated in Chapter IX^. They 
are broadly three. First, Utilitarianism makes no provision 
for the fact that some states of mind and the actions which 
proceed from them are accounted valuable, independently 
of their results, by the moral consciousness of mankind. 
While admitting the intuitions of the popular moral 
consciousness to this effect, utilitarians arc inclined to explain 
them as the inherited versions of utilitarian principles 
whose justifications have been forgotten.® The attitude and 
behaviour of the resolute torturce® is on their view only 
approved now because a similar attitude and a similar 
behaviour once had, or were liable to have, socially 
beneficial consequences; tliey also insist that intuitions are 
not enough and that ethical issues must in the last resort 
be decided by reason. 

These contentions involve a conhision between two differ¬ 
ent questions. The assertion tliat reason must be the arbiter 
in ethical matters may be accepted, if it means that it is 
to reason that, in the last resort, we must look to determine 
what ethical principles should be adopted and what 
ethical conclusions established. The raw material which 
the deliverances of the moral consciousness provide for 

‘Sec Chapter IX, pp. 343-347. 

• Sec Chapter IX, pp. 338,339, Chapter X, pp. 374,380-383, and the 
argument on p. 39a above. 

•Sec Chapter IX, pp. 346, 347. 
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investigation can, in other words, be treated by reason 
just as the raw material of any science is treated by reason, 
the function of reason being to clarify this raw material, 
and to derive from it principles of conduct. But it does not, 
therefore, follow that tlie raw material or subject matter of 
pthical reasoning, that, in other words, whkli reason 
reasons, is itself provided by reason It docs not even follow 
that it is in the strict sense of the word reasonable. The raw 
material of ethics is provided oy ihe deliverances of man’s 
moral consciousness; these are the subject matter for 
theorizing, in ethics, just as the behaviour of matter k 
the subject matter for theorizing in physic®. Consequently, 
we can neither ignore ethical intuitions, nor is there any 
court of appeal other than the deliverances of the moral 
consciousness of mankind to which wc can turn lor a 
decision On matters of conduct which are in dispute. 
The utilitarians do not in fact ignore intuitions. It is, for 
example, as we have seen,i to the popular consciousness 
that they turn for their first premise that pleasure, and 
pleasure alone, is desirable. 

(ii) That Objective Utilitarianism Makes 
Use of Unavowed Intuitions. Hence, our 
second criticism of Objective Utilitariamsm is that although 
it explicitly disavow.s them, Utilitarianism no less than 
Intuitionism, entails the acceptance of intuitions. The 
fact, explicitly recognized by the most clearheaded of 
the utilitarians, Sidgwick, is admitted grudgingly, or not at 
all, by Mill and JBentham, who look askance at intuitions 
as the source of lazy thinking and obscurantist conclusion. 
But if the validity of ultimate and, as I have ventured to 
call them, indefensible intuitions is to be admitted, what 
justification is there for limiting our intuitions to those which 
are explicitly or implicitly recognized by the utilitarians? I 
have just drawn attention to the existence of what appears to 
be a widespread intuition to the effect that certain attitudes 
of mind and the actions proceeding therefrom are valuable 
^ See Chapter IX, pp. $44, 345. 
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independently of their consequences. But having opened the 
^ door to intuitions, we cannot now close it. For what account 
are we to give of the* methods by means of which we assess 
the value of consequences? A right action, the utilitarians 
assert, is the one which, of all those which it was possible 
for the agent to do, has the best consequences. What arje 
the best consequences? We can answer only if we art pre¬ 
pared to make some affirmation about what is^ good; 
good, that is to say, for its own sake and in itself. How are 
we to determine what is good in this sense? If the argument 
which was tised to establish the existence of ultimate values 
in Chapter V is valid,^ we can do so only by means of a 
direct intuition. The effect of Utilitarianism is thus to 
transfer the sphere in which intuitions occur from that of 
right to that of good. 

(iii) That Objective Utilitarianism pails to 
oivk AN Adeq^uate Account of Good. Hence 
our third criticism is that, except in Sidgwick’s Methods 
of EthieSy there is no adequate discussion of the nature 
of good in the writings of the utilitarians. Bentham con¬ 
sistently, Mill inconsistently, maintains that the sole good 
is pleasure. Sidgwick, after a searching examination, comes 
to the same conclusion, but qualifies his conclusion by 
intuitions to the effect that the pleasure which we ought to 
try to promote is that of others, no less than of 
ourselves. Can this conclusion be accepted? Is it in fact 
true that pleasure is the sole ultimate good? 

II. STATEMENT AND CRITICISM 
OF HEDONISM 

A. Statement of Psycholc^cal Hedonism 

Of the philosophy that maintains that pleasure is the 
sole good there are many variants. There is, first, the 
view (A) that we are so constituted that we can only 
^ See Chapter V, pp. 166-170. 
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desire our own pleasure; there is, secondly, the view 
(B) that we can desire other things, but that we ought 
only to desire our own pleasure, ^ince only our own 
pleasure is good; and there is the view {G)*that we ought 
to desire the greatest amount of pleasure on the whole 
or, alternatively, the greatest pleasure of the greatest 
number, on the ground that all pleasure is good, I have 
already tried to show^ that view^ (B) and (G) arc in¬ 
consistent with view (A), since, u we can only desire ou^ 
own pleasure it is nonsense to say that we ought to do 
so, or lhat we ought to desire the greatest pleasure of the 
greatest number. I do not think, however,, that any one of 
diese three variants of the pleasure philosophy is tenable. 
Many of the objections to which they are exposed have 
already been indicated. I shall, therefore, here content myself 
with a summary statement before proceeding to criticism. 

Illustrations of Hedonism: The Small Girl 
AND THE Martyr. I will begin with the doctrine 
that men arc so constituted that they can only desire their 
own pleasure. Of this doctrine which is usually known as 
Psychological Hedonism, there is, so far as I know, no 
logical disproof. Moreover, it can be rendered exceedingly 
plausible; how plausible caii be shown by examining one 
or two cases in which people apparently act from motives 
which contradict the doctrine, and then analysing these 
motives on hedonist lines. 

Let us, for example, .suppose that two children, B a 
little boy, and G a little girl, arc each presented with five 
shillings at Christmas. B, aiming only at his own immediate 
pleasure, spends his five shillings on sweets, gorges them, 
and is sick. Elderly relatives censure him for selfishness 
and read him homilies on gluttony. G, however, spends 
her five shillings on presents for the elderly relatives and 
is duly praised for unselfishness and willingness to put 
the pleasures of other people before her own. If her action 
can be taken at its face value. Psychological Hedonism 
‘ Sec Chapter IX, pp. 334, 335. 
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is obviously untrue« But can it? Assuredly, the hedonist 
would argue, it cannot; for (a) G, who is of a calculating 
disposition, anticipates a return in kind from the elderly 
relatives. They are rfeher than she is: therefore she is likely 
to obtain more benefits in the long run from propitiating 
them, enlisting their favour on her behalf, and putting 
them under the. obligation to reward her, than from a 
direct expenditure of tht five shillings on herself. 

(b) Little girls are apt to be complacent; they are also 
given to priggishness. They enjoy the satisfactions of feeling 
virtuous, bask in the sunshine of others’ approval, and 
delightedly snuff up the odours of good reputation. The 
implied contrast with B, a contrast which her elders cannot 
help but draw, is moreover not without its effect. There¬ 
fore G acts as she do6s, because she prefers the pleasures 
of social approval to those of sweet-eating. 

(c) ‘Tf this explanation be thought too cynical,” the 
hedonist may say, “let us begin by conceding that G is 
by nature unselfish and benevolent. Now we should 
normally describe an unselfish and benevolent person as 
one who likes to give pleasure to others. To gratify one’s 
wishes is always pleasant; hence to gratify the wish to 
give, pleasure to others may be a source of more pleasure 
to the self than the direct gratification of the more obvious 
appetites of the self. Or, should the short statement of the 
case be preferred, the giving of pleasure to others is the 
unselfish person’s most direct form of gratification. Which¬ 
ever of these explanations is adopted, G is aiming at her 
own grea^t pleasure no less directly than B is aiming 
at his.” / 

As another illustration of conduct, which at first sight 
appears to disprove the contentions of Psychological 
Hedonism, let us consider in a little more detail, with a 
view to an analysis on hedonist lines, the case of the 
hypothetical martyr already cited in Chapter II ^ who 
goes to the stake for his opinions. Admittedly, he does 
not at first sight appear to be aiming at his own greatest 
Chapter 11 , p. 47. 
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pleasure, ‘‘But/' says the hedonist, “appearances arc 
deceptive. To begin with, most martyrs have been men 
endowed with a strong histrionic sense, and have accord¬ 
ingly derived the greatest possible pleasure from occupying 
the centre of the stage. Now a martyr is at least assured 
of the limeli^t, even if the limelight is hot as well as 
bright. Again, martyrs are notoriously men of iron deter¬ 
mination or, as I should prefer to put it, of pigheaded 
obstinacy. All self-willed men like getting their own way ; 
in fact, they like it so much that they insist on it, even if 
in the course of doing so, they have to put up with the 
pain of being burned. \^en the pain actually begins, 
they probably realize their mbtake; realize, that is to say, 
that they have made a mistake as to what will give them 
the greatest pleasure in the long run. But by that time it 
is too late to rectify the mistake. 

“More important, perhaps, is the consideration tliat most 
martyrs have been men of strong religious convictions 
who believed that they would be eternally damned, if 
they proved false to their religious beliefs and bowed the 
knee to Rome or to Satan or to Baal, or to whomever or 
whatever happened at the time to be regarded as the 
symbol of wickedness and error. Consequently, the choice, 
as it appeared to them, was a choice between being roasted 
for fifteen minutes in an earthly fire and being roasted 
for eternity in an infernal one. To opt for the former was, 
therefore, merely common prudence. Finally, if these 
reflections be regarded as involving a too cyni(^l view of 
human nature, I will put my case in the most straight¬ 
forward manner possible by pointing out to you that the 
martyr, a steadfast and conscientious man, suffers more 
from betraying his most cherished convictions than from 
the pain of the fire; so at least he thinks, for it is in the 
nature of such men to rate spiritual pain as more grievous 
than bodily. Therefore, in opting for the stake, he is 
aiming at his own greatest pleasure or, what from my 
point of,view amounts to the same thing, at avoiding his 
own greatest pain.” On such lines the conduct of the 
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martyr can be interpreted consistently with hedonist 
premises. A similar analysis may be applied to any other 
case of apparently selMenying or self-sacrificing conduct, 

B. Criticism of Psychological Hedonism 

That We Must All Have Starved in Infancy. 
The most summary objection to the view that we arc so 
constituted that we can acknowledge no motive to action 
except that of increasing our own pleasure, has been 
advanced by Canon Rashdall. If Psychological Hedonism 
is true, then, he points out, we must all have starved in 
infancy. For babies maintain life by taking milk at the 
breast. Now on the first occasion on which a baby sucks 
the breast his action cannot have been motivated by the 
desire to obtain pleasure, since, if it really was the first 
occasion, he would have no reason to suppose that pleasure 
would result from his^ action. Hence, if Psychological 
Hedonism were cotTect in asserting that the only possible 
motive of human action is to obtain pleasure, there would 
be no psychological hedonists to make the assertion, since 
none of us would have survived starvation in infancy. 

That We often Act upon Impulse. RashdalPs 
example is a particular illustration of a difficulty whose 
application is general. Psychological Hedonism postulates 
a much greater degree of rationality in human beings 
than their conduct in fact exhibits, for, in postulating 
that the sole motive for our actions is the motive of increas¬ 
ing our own pleasure, it postulates that we do in fact 
always have a motive for what we do. But we frequently 
act on impulse. That our bodily reflex actions, the swallow¬ 
ing of food, the shrinking from a blow,, the closing of the 
eyelid at the impact of a fly, are not calculated but in¬ 
voluntary, will be generally agreed. But they are no more 
calculated, no less involuntary, than mahy of the actions 
which a psychologist would ascribe to the promptings of 
instinct or impulse. Men sing in their baths and enjoy it; 
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but they do not sing in order to enjoy it. They sing from 
pure lightness of heart, or to let off steam. Men swear 
when enraged and sometimes break the furniture; but 
they do not swear and break furniture because, after an 
interval of calculation, they have come to the conclusion 
that they will derive more pleasure from swearing and 
furniture breaking than from keeping silence and leaving 
the furniture intact. They are, it is clear, acting on impulse 
which finds vent in action independently of reflection. When 
a man rushes into the street to snatch a child from the 
wheels of a passing car at the risk of his own life, it is 
improbal3le that he first stops to calculate that by doing 
so he will obtain more pleasure, than by staying where he 
is, and probable that he acts from an unthinking impulse 
to save the child’s life. 

The line between actions proceeding from unthinking 
impulses and those whose motivation contains an admixture 
of rational calculation is not easy to draw. Consider,, for 
example, the case of boasting. We boast partly because 
we have an instinctive disposition to do so, partly because 
we wish to make other people admire us. With this object, 
little boys boast unashamedly. But, as I have already 
pointed out,^ we prpeiitiy discover that the effect of boast¬ 
ing is not to cause people to admire us, but to cause 
them to despise and dislike us. It is difficult, therefore, 
to maintain that men boast in order to obtain pleasure, 
since most men have learned by bitter experience that the 
effect of boasting is only too often the contrary of pleasant. 
It is, nevertheless, true that they boast and that the act 
of boasting gives them pleasure. 

That Hedonism Puts the Cart Before the 
Horse, It is the fact that it does give pleasure which 
underlies the fallacy upon which Hedonism rests. This 
fallacy depends upon a confusion which was originally 
point^ out by Bishop Butler,* the confusion betw^een the 

^ See Chapter VI, p. 183. 

• Sec Chapter VI, pp. 187-189, for Butier’j analysis. 
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ownership of an impulse and its object* It is a fact that 
every impulse that I ^tisfy is my impulse. It is also a fact 
that the satisfaction of any impulse brings pleasure. It 
does not, however, follow that my object in satisfying the 
impulse is the pleasure which attends its satisfaction. 

It is, Butler maintained, possible to distinguish those 
actions which proceed from the motive of increasing one’s 
own pleasure from those which are prompted by the need 
to satisfy an impulse. Thus, to take an example, we can 
distinguish between a man’s purpose in eating in the case 
in which he is seeking to allay hunger, and his purpose 
in eating when he is seeking to obtain pleasant sensations, 
as, for example, when a replete man eats a chocolate. 
To assert that, when I feel hunger and eat, I do so with 
the conscious motive of increasing my happiness, saying 
to myself, ‘ If I eat, I shall get more pleasure than if I 
refrain from eating; therefore I will eat’ is psychologically 
incorrect. When I raise my fork to my lips, I am not 
conscious of any such motive: I am conscious only of a 
feeling of hunger, combined, if I think about the matter 
at all, which I usually do not, with the belief that food 
will satisfy my hunger. The hedonist makes the mistake 
of concluding that, because by eating food and allaying 
need I obtain pleasure, it was at the pleasure that I was 
consciously aiming when I raised my fork to my lips. But 
this is to put the cart before the horse. It is to suppose 
that, because pleasure (P) occurs when I obtain some¬ 
thing (X) that I want, therefore, I only wanted (X) 
because of (P); but, if I had not wanted (X) for its own 
sake, I should not have experienced (P) on obtaining it. 
(P), in other words,"" only occurred because I wanted (X) 
independently of (P) . Hence, that we should desire things 
other than pleasure is sometimes a necessary condition 
of our experiencing pleasure. 

The By-Product Theory of Pleasure. So 
far is it from being true that I am always motivated solely 
by the desire to obtain pleasure for myself, that a plausible 
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case can be made out for the view that it is only wKcn I 
aim at sornething other than my pleasure^ that I succeed 
in obtaining pleasure. Many moralists have pointed out 
that to pursue pleasure directly is to miss it. The kingdom, 
of pleasure, they say, cannot be taken by storm any more 
than the kingdom of beauty can be taken by storm. 
Pleasure, which evades direct pursuit, sometimes consents 
to grace our states of mind when we are actively engaged 
in the pursuit and achievement of something other than 
pleasure. It tends, in particular, to be experienced when 
faculties which are fully developed are being called into 
the fullest activity of which they arc capable. This is the 
gist of Aristotle’s famous account of pleasure, in the tenth 
book of the Mcomachaean Ethics^ as a by-product or some¬ 
thing added. 

If one of our senses is in a healthy state and is engaged 
in reporting to us the nature of an object of an appropriate 
kind, for example in the' case of sight, an object which is 
easily visible, then, says Aristotle, the activity of that sense 
is necessarily pleasant. The same is true of the activity 
of thought when it is engaged upon a suitable object. 
Ih asserting that activities of this kind are pleasant, Aristotle 
emphasizes the fact that the pleasure completes the 
activity^/Pleasure', in other words, perfects the activity 
which It accompanies, although it is not a part of the 
activity, nor is it its necessary condition. Aristotle takes a 
parallel from the case of health. When a healthy young 
man is engaged in an activity calling forth his fullest 
powers, there is a superadded completion or perfection 
upon his health which gives it a bloom. Now pleasure is 
of this character; like the bloom upon the cheek of a young 
man it is not aimed at, but is a something added, a sign 
that a healthy organism is functioning as it ought to do 
in relation to a suitable object. 

The account of pleasure given by Aristotle is a statement 
of psychological fact rather than an exposition of philoso- 
. phical theory; and, on the point of psychological fact, there 
is little doubt that Arbtotlc is right. The by-product 
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theory of pleasure renders intelligible, for example, that 
bitter lesson of experience which teaches that you cannot 
repeat a pleasure. You. have gone, let us say, to a concert 
to hear a Mozart quartet and have heard it with passionate 
enjoyment. Ravished by the ihemory of intense pleasure 
which the beauty of Mozart’s music engendered, you go 
to hear the quartet a second time, and, the second time, 
it is surprisingly unsatisfying. You come away disappointed, 
almost disillusioned. What is the reason for your disappoint¬ 
ment? It is, the by-product theory of pleasure would 
suggest, that on the second occasion, you were aiming 
directly at pleasure. The motives which prompted your 
two visits to the concert were, in fact, different motives. 
On the first occasion you wanted to hear the music for its 
own sake; on the second, to re-experience the pleasure which 
you obtained from hearing the music on the first occasion. 
The motive for your action, in fact, on the second occasion, 
was not the desire to hear music, but the desire to experience 
pleasure. 

The Moralists on the direct pursuit of 
ylrLEASuRE, There is, perhaps, no truth which men 
more habitually neglect than the truth that pleasure may 
not be pursued directly, and no neglect for which moralists 
have more persistently rebuked them. Most of the poets’ 
admonitions on the subject of the vanity of human wishes 
are probably derivable from their intuitive perception of 
the mistake of direct pleasure seeking. The following speech 
by Mrs. Quarles in Aldous Huxley’s Point Counter Point 
may be taken as a typical statement of the truth which 
the poets have discerned, conveyed with a moralist’s 
habitual irritation at tlie folly of his contemporaries. 

“T feel so enormously much happier since I’ve been 
here, with you,* she announced hardly more than a week 
after her arrival. 

‘'*It’s because you’re not trying to be happy or won¬ 
dering why you should have been made unhappy, because 
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youVc Stopped thinking in terms of happiness or un¬ 
happiness. Tliat’s the enormous stupidity of the young 
people of this generation/ Mrs. Quarles went on; ‘they 
never think of life except in terms of happiness. How 
shall I aave a good time? That’s the question they ask. 
Or they complain. Why am I not having a better time? 
But this is a world where good times, in their sense of 
the word, perhaps in any sense, simply cannot be had 
continuously, and by everybody. And even when they 
get their good times, it’s inevitably a disappointment— 
for imagination is always brighter than reality. And after 
it’s beefi had for a little, it becomes a bore. Everybody 
strains after happiness, and the result is tiiat nobody’s 
happy. It’s because they’re on the wrong road. The 
question they ought to be asking themselves isn’t: Why 
aren’t we happy, and how shall we have a good time? 
It’s; How can we please God, .and why aren’t we better? 
If people asked themselves those questions and answered 
them to the best W their ability in practice, they’d achieve 
happiness without ever thinking about it. For it’s not by 
pursuing happiness that you find it; it’s by pursuing 
Sialvation. And when people were wise, instead of merely 
clever, they thought of life in terras of salvation and 
damnation, not of good times and bad times. If you’re 
feeling happy now, Marjorie, that’s because you’ve stopped 
wishing you were happy and started trying to be better. 
Happiness is like coke—something you get as a by-product 
in the process of making something else.’” 

The truth embodied in Mrs. Quarles’s sermon has been 
admirably summed up in Shaw’s epigram, “the only way 
to avoid being miserable is not to have leisure enough to 
wonder whether you are happy or not’’. Happiness, in 
short, is not a house that can be built by men’s.hands; 
it is a flower which surprises you, a song which you hear 
as you pass the hedge, rising su4denly and simply in the 
night and dying down again. / 

I feel that some apology is necessary for the note of 
moralizing which has crept into the foregoing passage. 



It harmonizes, I am prepared to admit, but ill with the 
strain of austere exposition which is, or should be, the 
dominating motif of this book. I venture to put forward 
three considerations in my defence. First, this is one of 
the few passages in which I am permitting myself to air 
my own views. Secondly, there is some ground for thinking 
that the truth embodied in the by-product theory of 
pleasure is in an exceptional degree neglected by the age 
in which we live. Thdrdly, since the truth upon which 
I am insisting is one which no man will take upon trust 
from h?s neighbour, but which each must discover for 
himself, and discover only through the boredom and 
disillusion which attend its neglect, my moralizing is not 
likely to be taken seriously except by those for whom it is 
superfluous. 

Reasons for By-Product Theory of 
Pleasure, (i) Schopenhauer ^s Account of Pleasure, But, 
it may be asked, is . this fact upon which I have insisted, 
the fact, namely, that pleasure must not be pursued 
directly, a purely arbitrary fact? If it is indeed a fact, why 
should it be one? Various explanations are in the field. 
There is, for example, the view, advanced by Schopenhauer, 
that pleasure is a state of satisfied consciousness which 
is necessarily dependent upon a preceding state of dis¬ 
satisfaction. Schopenhauer is to-day chiefly known for 
his philosophy of pessimism, a pessimism which is directly 
derivable from his conception of the underlying principle 
of life as an unconscious urge or impulse, which he called 
the WilL Every individual is for Schopenhauer a particular 
manifestation or expression of the Will. The Will expresses 
itself in the ihdividuars consciousness in the form of a 
continual succession of wants or needs, and it is the pain 
of want which causes the individual to take action which 
is derigned to satisfy the want. When the want is satisfied, 
the individual feels pleasure, but feels it only for a moment, 
since,, as wanting or needing is the very stuff of life, the 
satisfied want is immediately replaced by another. Since 
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the pleasure which attends the satisfaction of want is 
dependent upon the pre-existence of the want which it 
satisfies, we cannot obtain the pleasure of satisfaction 
without undergoing the preceding pain of want—we 
cannot, in short, feast unless we are first prepared to fast 
—and the attempt to enjoy the pleasure after the want is 
satisfied results only in boredom and satiety. It is for this 
reason that the devotees of the so-callcd life of pleasure, 
which aims at the continual enjoyment of pleasure without 
the intervening pain of want, probably enjoy themselves 
less than those who devote themselves to hard and un¬ 
remitting* effort. 

Since the pain of need or desire is a permanent condition 
of living, and the pleasure of satisfaction is transitory, 
life, regarded as a commercial speculation with pleasure 
on the credit and pain on the debit side, must, according 
to Schopenhauer, be regarded as a failure. We cannot 
remain satisfied, try as we will, but are driven forward by 
the remorseless urge of life, expressing itself in a con¬ 
tinuously recurring series of new wants and impelling us 
to make ever fresh efforts to satisfy them. These may or 
may not be successful, but the pleasure of success is pre¬ 
carious and short, while the pain of newly recurring need 
is certain. 

(2) Plato on Mixed and Unmixed Pleasures, It is not 
necessary to accept Schopenhauer’s general metaphysical 
view, or even the pessimistic conclusion wliich he derives 
from his ethical theory, to recognize the force of his con¬ 
tentions in their bearing updn pleasure. It is, however, 
difficult to resist the conplusion that he pushes them too 
far. Not all the pleasures are dependent upon pie-cxisting 
need; not all are conditioned by the pain of boredom or 
the spur of desire. Some pleasures, although not perhaps 
the most intense, are enjoyed for themselves. These Plato, 
in a famous passage in a Dialogue called the Philebus^ 
entitled **pure pleasures”. 

Pure pleasures are distinguished from impure pleasures 
by reason of the fact that they contain no admixture of 
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pain. Many pleasures, Plato points out, are dependent 
for their pleasantness upon the degree of the preceding 
dissatisfaction to which they are relative. Thus the pleasure 
of the convalescent is dependent upon the fact of his 
preceding illness; of the resting man upon his preceding 
fatigue; of the water-drinking man upon his preceding 
thirst. These states and activities, convalescing, resting, 
water-drinking, are characterized by the sort of pleasure 
whose nature, when it is experienced in its crudest form, 
as, for example, in the form of relief from long and wearing 
pain, we all recognize for what it is. We recognise, that is 
to say, that the pleasure experienced on relief from pain 
owes^its pleasantness solely to the fact that we are no longer 
suffering the pain which we formerly suffered. These, then, 
are impure pleasures and up to this point Plato agrees 
with Schopenhauer. There are, however, other pleasures 
which, Plato points out, are not dependent upon want or 
need. The smell of violets and the taste of chocolate, are 
simple examples of these. One’s pleasure in a bright frosty 
morning in winter, or in the colours of the leaves on an 
October afternoon, are more complex examples of the 
same class. Pre-eminent in the class of pure pleasures 
Plato places the pleasures of intellectual and aesthetic 
activity. Nor, I think, can it be denied that the very 
real pleasures of listening to good music, of looking at good 
pictures, of solving a difficult problem, of carrying on an 
abstract discussion, of pursuing a difficult but valuable 
line of research, are in no sense determined by, or dependent 
upon, a preceding state of need, or a preceding experience 
of pain. We are not made miserable because we are not 
listening to music, although we may enjoy ourselves very 
much when we are. 

(3) That the Desire for Impure Pleasures Grows With What 
It Feeds on. Plato has a further criticism to make of the 
impure pleasures. The need for them grows, he points 
out, with its satisfaction. Yet although, or, it may be, 
because it grows, it is ever harder to satisfy. The pain 
of the ever-growing need is greater, the pleasure of the 
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ever-diminishing satisfaction is less. Thus, if a man allows 
himself to be dominated by his appetites, he will find 
that he is in bondage to a tyrant whose demands grow 
ever more exacting, and who shows less and less gratitude 
when they arc satisfied. 

The case of cigarette smoking cited on a previous pagc^ 
affords a good example of Plato’s contention. 

. yrtiat is true in a small way of a small desire, such as 
the desire for cigarette smoking, is more significantly true 
of the more tyrannous desires; of the desire for heavy 
drinking, for sexual pleasure, or for drugs. 

The Philosophy of Self-Indulgence. In spite 
of these obvious considerations, there is a school of th :)ught 
represented in every age, which identifies the good life with 
intensity of sensational experience “Not the fruit of experi¬ 
ence, but experience itself is,Walter Pater affirms, “the 
end.” “Success in life” is, he continues, “to bum always 
with” a “hard gem-like flame, to maintain”, an “ecstasy^”. 
The palace of wisdom lies through the gatetyays of excess, 
announced Blake, who also exhorted us to “damn braces” 
and “bless relaxes”. In all ages men have seen in self- 
expression and self-development the ends of life. The body, 
they have urged, should be regarded as an Aeolian harp 
for the evocation of delicate harmonies of feeling and of 
sensation. Deliberately, by training and experience, the 
wise man tunes the harp, producing as a result harmonies 
of feeling still more exquisite, thrills of sensation still 
mqjrc intense. 

x./rhis attitude to life, hfowever eloquent the language 
in which it finds expression, is, nevertheless, exposed to a 
disabling defect, the defect which is illustrated by the 
exajmple of excessive smoking, the defect against which 
Aristotle seeks to guard by his doctrine of the Mean, 
and which Plato has in mind when he criticizes the impure 
pleasures. Of the ple^ures which result from the satis¬ 
faction of appetites,^itis true (i) that the more of them 
^ See Chapter IV, p. loa. 
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you have, the more of them you will want, and (ii) that 
you will find it ever more difficult to obtain that of 
which you want more. Plato’s general conclusion is 
that a small amount of pure pleasure is better than 
a large amount of mixed pleasure. CJons^uently, he 
commends even on purely hedonistic grounds the life 
which is devoted to the pursuit of wisdom and beauty, as 
compared with that which is spent in seeking to satisfy 
the desires. 

Do VvE Ever Pursue Pleasure as an End? If 
it be granted that we can acknowledge motives for action 
other than the motive of increasing our own pleasure, the 
question may be asked whether we ever do act from the 
motive which the psychological Hedonist asserts to be our 
sole motive? It seems doubtful. Hedonism assumes that 
there is a special kind <rf mental event which it calls a 
pleasure, and that it is at the production of this mental 
event that we invariably aim. Now, a highly plausible 
psychological view maintains that there are no such things 
as pleasures and pains conceived as separate events occur¬ 
ring in our psychological history; what we call pleasures 
and pains are, it holds, always qualities of other events. 
The subject is technical, and I cannot do more than 
indicate a conclusion which it would be beyond the scope 
of this book to defend. This conclusion is, broadly, that all 
menjtjgd eyents are primarily forms of cognition; they are, 
that is to say, ways of knowing something. Now most of 
our ‘‘knowings” are characterized by a quality which 
the psychologists know as emotional tone. Thus, if I see 
a tiger and am frightened, I should be said to be knowing 
or cognizing the tiger fearfully; if I see it behind the bars 
of a cage and am interested in observing its movements, 
I am cognizing it curiously. Now one of the qualities by 
which my cognitions are characterized is the quality of 
their hedonic tone, that is to say, the d^ee of their 
pleasurableness or painfulness. If, for example, I am 
looking at a row of chocolates in a box in a shop window 
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and do not happen to be wanting chocolates, my cogni¬ 
tion of the chocolates will probably be characterized by a 
neutral hedonic tone; if I am badly in need of chocolates 
but am unable to pay for them, it is probable that the 
hedonic tone which characterizes my cognition will be 
disagreeable. If, however, I buy them aud taste tiiem and 
enjoy them, I shall be cognizing the chocolates pleasur¬ 
ably. Now it seems improbable that we ever have an 
experience which has no qualities except its hedonic ones: 
it seems unlikely, that is to say, that we ever have an 
experience which is one of pure pleasure or of pure pain; 
for all our experiences, if I am right, are experiences of 
something, and it 4 s that of which they are experiences 
which gives them their distinctive non-hedonic quaUties. 
Thus when I say that an experience of excessive drinking, 
or of drug-taking, is pleasant but shameful, what I mean, if 
this analysis is right, is that I like it for its hedonic 
qualities, although I dislike it for its non-hedonic qualities; 
if I say that so-and-so is virtuous but disagreeable, I 
mean that the non-hedonic qualities which characterize 
my cognition of so-and-so are respectful, but that the 
hedonic qualities are unpleasant. This is probably what 
Mill meant by his ambiguous distinction between higher 
and lower pleasures.^ If the foregoing is right, all 
hedonic qualities are qualitatively the same; they differ 
only in degree. The difference between the so-called 
higher and lower pleasures is, therefore, a difference 
between the non-hedonic qualities that characterize two 
states of mind which may be the same in respect of 
their hedonic qualities. To'revert to the case of the choco¬ 
lates, we should not say, on this view, that, when I desire 
a chocolate, I am desiring pleasure. What I am desiring 
is the characteristic experience of chocolate eating, which 
happens to have a pleasant hedonic tone. Thus we never 
aint purely at pleasure; what we aim at, in a case in 
which the hedonist would say that we are pursuing our 
own pleasure, is the enjoyment of a specific experience 
^ See Chapter IX, p. 330. 
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which wc expect to be characterized by a pleasurable 
hedonic tone. This analysis can be applied to those pleasures 
which Plato describes as pure, no less than those which he 
regarded as impure. It suggests that not evten in the case 
of the pure pleasures is the mot^c^r my action such as 
Psychological Hedonism asserts. Ifsuggests that, when I 
enjoy smelling a violet, I am not enjoying a pleasure, but am 
enjoying a specific, cognitive, experience, the “knowing/’ 
of a violet, which I may have deliberately aimed at, which 
happens to have a pleasant hedonic quality. The conclu¬ 
sion of this psychological analysis is that it is never the 
case that the motive of an action is solely the wish to 
obtain pleasure for the agent. The motives of those actions 
which constitute the most plausible illustration of the 
hedonist’s contentions will be motives to have certain 
specific experiences, which arc distinguishable from all 
other experiences in respect of their non-hedonic qualities, 
but which share with them the common quality of being 
characterized by a marked degree of pleasant hedordc 
tone. 

For the reasons given, I conclude that there is no good 
ground for supposing that pleasure, or that pleasant 
states of consciousness, or that pleasant mental events, 
are the only possible objects of human desire, and that 
the wish to have them is the only possible motive of 
human action. 

C. Statement and Criticism of Ethical Hedonism 

That Ethical Hedonism is not Capable op 
Logical Demonstration or Disproof. There 
remains for consideration the view that, although I can 
desire things other than our own pleasure, I ought only 
to desire pleasure, since pleasure is the Good. This view, 
which may be entitled Ethical Hedonism, since it intro¬ 
duces the word “ought” has two forms, (a) that I ought 
only to desire my own pleasure since my pleasure is 
the i^le good, or is the sole good for me, and {b) that I 
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ought to desire the greatest pleasure on the whole, or the 
greatest pleasure* of the greatest number. These two forms 
of Ethical Hedonism are sometimes'known as Egoistic 
Ethical Hedonism and Universalistic ^Ethical Hedonism. 
In the course of the foregoing discussions a number 
of arguments which militate against the acceptance of 
cither view have been indicated. Here again, however, 
it is doubtful whether any logical refutation is possible. 
The nearest approach to one is afforded by the argument 
already used in this chapter^ to show that the term “good” 
cannot be equated with any other concept whatever. If 
this argument is correct, good cannot be equated wnth 
pleasure. 

Egoistic Ethical Hedonism has often been criti cized 
on the ground that it is a vulgar and unworthy doctrine, 
and repugnyit to the moral sense of mankind. If this 
objection means anything at ail, it means that most people 
experience intuitions to the effect that some things other 
than pleasure are good in themselves, and arc not good 
merely as a means to the increase"of pleasure, the imputa¬ 
tion of vulgarity arising from the proposal to value merely 
as a means to enjoyment that which is valuable in and 
for its own sake. That most people do experience such 
intuitions seems to be highly probable. 

If it cannot be logically refuted. Ethical Hedonism 
cannot be logically demonstrated. 

Of the proposition that pleasure alone is good, or is the 
Good, there is not, nor in the nature of things can there be, 
any proof. It rests, as I have tried to show, upon an indefens¬ 
ible intuition. It is not, therefore, surprising that when phil¬ 
osophers do endeavour to defend it, they should fall into 
inconsistency, as J. S. Mill fell into inconsistency when he 
sought to establish the fact that there were different qualities 
of pleasure, a higher and a lower.* Now it may be plausibly 
suggested that these attempted defences are prompted by 
their authors’ unconscious recognition that the view that 
pleasure is the only good is at variance with the plain 
^ See above, pp. 388, 389. • Sec Chapter IX, p. 330, 
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deliverances of the moral sense, and it is the attempt to 
resolve the conflict between tlieory and experience that 
leads to inconsistencies which would not otherwise have 
passed the intellectual censorship of so acute a thinker 
as Mill. 

Mill was not alone in failing to observe the flaw in the 
argument that seeks to establish higher and lower qualities 
of pleasure. Dr. Johnson was guilty of the same fallacy, as 
witness the following quotation from Boswell: 

*“Sir, that all who are happy, are equally happy, is not 
true. A peasant and a philosopher may be equally satisfied^ 
but not equally happy. Happiness consists in the multiplicity 
of agreeable consciousness. A peasant has not capacity for 
having equal happiness with a philosopher.’ 

remember,” Boswell continues, ‘‘this very question 
very happily illustrated in opposition to Hume, by the 
Reverend Mr. Robert Brown at Utrecht. ‘A small drink¬ 
ing glass and a large one,’ he said, ‘may be equally full; 
but the large one holds more than the small.’” 

That There are not Different Kinds of 
Happiness* Now the argument outlined abovc^ does, 
I think, convincingly show that it is not a greater 
capacity for happiness that the philosopher possesses, but 
a greater capacity for the appreciation of values other 
than that of happiness. That the state of the philosopher 
is more valuable than that of the peasant may be true, 
but there is not the faintest reason to suppose that he is, 
therefore, more capable of happiness of the same kind as 
the happiness that the peasant enjoys. Yet, if the arguments 
already given* are valid, there cannot be differences in 
kinds or qualities of happiness, but only in degrees of 
happiness. 

The various attempts which have been made to show 
that higher, or more refined, or more elevated happiness, 
b happier than lower, less 1‘efined, or less elevated happiness, 
are all guilty of the same error; they all, that is to say, 

* and * See above, pp. 410-4121. 
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fail to observe that in postulating the greater value of higher 
happiness^ that is, of what Dr. Johnson calls the philosopher’s 
happiness, they arc admitting the existence of values other 
than happiness. I conclude that the view that happiness 
is the only good is not one which can be validly supported 
by argument. 

Arguments arc felt to be needed and are in fact, put 
forward in its support, because it appears prima facie to 
conflict with the deliverances of the moral sense or, if 
the expression be preferred, to gainsay our intuitions to 
the effect that things other than pleasure possess value. 
Yet because these intuitions of value do in fact exist, 
because, that is to say, we do feel that some states of con¬ 
sciousness are higher and not merely more pleasant than 
others, inconsistency sooner or later creeps into arguments 
which are advanced to show that pleasure is the only 
value. 

If the assertion that pleasure is the only value cannot 
be supported by argument, it must rest upon an unsup¬ 
ported intuition; once the fact that it does so is realized, 
we have no grounds for resisting the admission of other 
unsupported intuitions of value. 

The doctrine that the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number is a good and ought to be promoted, like the 
doctrine that pleasures can differ in quality, affords another 
illustration of the difficulty of maintaining the view that 
pleasure is the only good. In so far as we admit that we 
ought to seek to distribute whatever pleasures there are 
evenly, we are surely admitting that we consider justice 
and equality to be goods, .and admitting therefore, that 
we ought to aim at them as well as at pleasure. 
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Chapter XII: A THEORY OF 
GOOD OR VALUE 

Introductory. If I am right in assuming that pleasure 
or happiness is not the only thing which is good in itseil, 
the question arises what else is good in itself? Hitherto 
I have been largely engaged in summarizing the views 
historically put forward by leading writers upon ethics. 
The expositions of Intuitionism, of Utilitarianism, both 
objective and subjective, and tlie criticisms of these theories, 
are such as will be found in most of the text book;» on 
ethics. The form which I have given to the exposition and 
criticism is my own, but the substance was derived from 
others. The theory of value which follows, although it 
owes much to other philosophers, and in particular to 
Plato, embodies views which are in part my own. In 
what follows, then, I am, for the first time in this book, 
advancing opinions which arc backed by no better authority 
than that of the author. It is important that the re^ader 
should bear this fact in mind. 

My object is to suggest the outline of a theory of good 
or value which embodies, or is at least compatible with, 
the results reached in the course of the preceding survey. 

Meanings of the Word Good. It wdll have become 
apparent in the course of the preceding chapters that the 
word ^‘good” is used in a number of different senses. It 
has also been argued that, in so far as “good” means 
something which is ultimate and unique, its meaning is 
indefinable, while, in so far ^ that which the word “good ” 
means is anaiysable into meaning for which other words 
stand, the particular meaning which we assign to it 
will depend upon and be dinermined by our adoption of a 
particular ethical theory. Thus “ good ” may mean approved 
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of by me (subjectivist theory), or expedient for me (instru¬ 
mentalist theory), or useful for me (utilitarian theory); 
or good may be equated with some other concept, for 
example with pleasure, as it is by the hedonists. For the 
purpose of the ensuing exposition it will be convenient 
to distinguish two senses in which the word “good** is 
frequently used; the first, to denote whatever is regarded 
as ultimately valuable in and for itself, and not as a means 
to any other thing; the second, to denote moral worih or 
virtue. I shall, so far as possible, abstain from using the 
word “good**, and employ instead the expressions “value** 
and “moral virtue**, when I wish to denote these two 
frequent meanings of “good**. 

(1) SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS REACHED IN 
COURSE OF FOREGOING EXPOSITION 

In . the course of the discussions which have occupied 
Part II certain conclusions have been provisionally reached* 
I propose to enumerate such of these as arc relevant to 
the present discussion. 

(i) Conclusion that Ultimate Values Exist. There is 
the conclusion that, whenever a genuine ethical judgment 
is passed, the existence of an ultimate value, that is to 
say, of something which is considered to be valuable for 
its own sake and not as a means to something else, is 
entailed.^ The qualification which is implied by the 
words “genuinely ethical** is important, for, if any form 
of subjectbirist theory is true, no genuine ethical judgment 
ever is passed. In order that an ethical judgment may be 
genuine and not merely a disguised form of some non- 
ethical judgment—, in order, to take an example, that the 
judgment “X is good** may mean that X has a certain 
ethical quality, and not merely that X happens to be 
approved of by me, it is necessary that the universe should 
contain factors which possess ethical characteristics in 
*Sce Chapter V, pp. 166-170. 
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their own right; it is necessary, in short, that some things 
should be really good, others really bad, some things 
really right and others really wrong. Objectivist theories 
assert or imply that this is the case, Ou the assumption, 
then, that some form of Objectivism is >^rrcc£, I have 
tried to show that, when any genuine ethical judgment 
is made, for example, the judgment that quinine b good 
for a cold, the existence of something that is considered 
to be ultimately valuable for its own sake and not as a 
means to something else, is implied. 

(2) Conclusion that Since Ultimate Values are Unique 
No Account Can Be Given of Than, Secondly, 
there is the conclusion that whatever is uiiima' Ay valuable 
is unique, and that, because it is unique, no account can 
be given of it. For the uniqueness of ultimate values a 
number of reasons has been adduced. These reasons may be 
formulated in the type of argument which was instanced 
in the last chapter in ciiticism of subjectivist theories of 
good.' This type of argument seeks to show that the 
meaning of the word '‘good**—and I am here using 
the word “good** to denote whatever is ultimately 
valuable in and for itself—cannot be equated with tlic 
meaning of any other concept. If, for example, we arp 
told that pleasure is good or is the Good, then, whenever 
we meet the words “good** or “the Good’* in a sentence, 
we can substitute for them the word “pleasure**. Now that 
pleasure is the Good is a discussible proposition, but that 
pleasure is pleasure is not a discussible proposition. Thus the. 
two propositions do not mean the same thing, and pleasure 
cannot, therefore, be equated with good or the Good. 

The same argument can be used with equal force against 
the attempted identification of good with any other con¬ 
cept. It follows that good^ or rather, to use the word which 
in the interests of clarity of exposition I am proposing to 
substitute, value, is unique in the sense that it cannot be 
equated with, or exhaustively analysed into, anything else. 

' See Chapter XI, pp. 388, 389. 
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Now whatever is unique is indescribable. Colour is 
unique, and any attempt to define or describe colour in 
terms of anything else will, therefore, falsify it. Thus we 
can recognize cplour, but we cannot say what it is. Beauty, 
again, is unique, and we cannot, therefore, describe beauty; 
we can only recognize it. Similarly with any other form 
of value, and similarly, therefore, with that form of value 
which we know as moral virtue. Moral virtue abo is 
unique and is also, therefore, indescribable. But the fact 
that moral virtue and beauty are unique and indescribable 
does not mean that we cannot recognize them, or that 
we do not feel impelled to pursue them. / 

If beauty and moral virtue, together with other forms 
of value are both unique and indescribable, we cannot, 
it b obvious, give any reasons for our appreciation of the 
one or of our effort to realize the other. This conclusion 
has already been indicated in the course of the arguments 
given in Chapter V for the view there called Ethical 
Silence. Since, however, it constitutes one of the funda- 
meqtal contentions of the theory of value which I wbh 
to put forward, I shall venture to elaborate it^ in its 
application to that form of value with which Part II of 
this book is specifically concerned, namely, moral virtue. 

Moral virtue is a characteristic of persons. The charac* 
teristic of being morally virtuous is one~ which we arc able 
to recognize in others, and which we endeavour, as I 
shall try to show below,* to attain ourselves. My immediate 
purpose is to emphasize the fact that we arc not in a position 
to answer the questions, “Why do we recognize moral 
virtue to be valuable and why do we seek to attain it? ”, 
that, in short, we are not in a position to give an 
account of moral virtue. 

Digression on Modes op Description. The 
expression “to give an account of”, when used in such 
sentences as “I believe that I am in a position to give an 

*Sce Ck»nclusion (3), pp, 433-*426 below. 

*See Ooncliision (5), pp. 428, 429 below. 
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account of so-and-so/* is a loose one. There are, it is 
obvious, several ways of giving an account of a thing. 
Broadly, however, they reduce themselves to one or other 
of three. We can enumerate the thing’s characteristics; 
we can specify the conditions or rircuir. tance:; which 
produced it; or we can point to and describe its effects. 

Thus to give an account of a civilization is to enumerate 
the characterLstics on account of which we consider our¬ 
selves entitled to describe a community as civilized: that, for 
example, its institutions are free and its laws huniane; 
that its cities are wealthy, its government respected, its 
artistic output abundant in quantity and good in quality. 
To give an account of a civilizatioi» is also to specify 
the conditions in which it arose, pointing out, fc example, 
that it succeeded an era of continuous warfare; that it 
was ushered in by an increase of materia) prosperity; that 
it depended upon a stable government and a contented 
population; that it was the product of security and freedom 
from fear. 

Thirdly, to give an account of a civilization is to speak 
of its effect upon its members saying, for example, that 
the level of their moral behaviour is high; that in manners 
they are ‘polbhed and urbane; that in religion they are 
free from superstition; that in action they ai*e just and 
temperate; that they arc prepared to tolerate those with 
whom they disagree, and in mattears where the truth is 
not known, that they are willing to suspend their judgments. 

Now when something of which we propose to give an 
account is unique, it will be found that only the second and 
third of these mcthods'are open to us, the first l^eing unav^- 
ablc by reason of the fact tliat the chaiacteristics of a tldng 
which is unique, cannot be described without falsification. 
They cannot, that is to say, be described in terms of 
something else without being misdescribed. If they could, 
they would not be unique. 

Thus I can say that it is a characteristic of a father to 
be a begetter of children, but how am I to describe the 
characteristic of colour? I can say that colour is observed 
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when light rays of a certain wave-length and frequency 
impinge upon the retina of an eye, which is connected 
by a visual cord with a brain» which is part of a body 
which is animated by a mind. In other words, I can say 
(though the statement is ambiguous) that colour is caused 
by light rays of a certain wave-length and frequency; but 
this is to specify the circumstances in which colour is 
observed or the conditions upon which colour supervenes. 
It is, in other words, to give an account of colour by the 
second method. Again, I can say that when in certain 
conditions of light a coloured object is placed in a particular 
spatial relation to my line of vision, I shall have certain 
sensations, for example the sensation of seeing red; but 
this is to give an account of colour in terms of its effects. 
One of the effects of colour, I am now saying, is to pfoduce 
certain unique sensations in a human mind which is in 
association with, or which animates, a body and a brain. 
I am, that is to say, now giving an account of colour by 
means of the third method. But if, having carefully ruled 
out accounts in terms of predisposing conditions, circum¬ 
stances and effects, I am asked what are the characteristics 
of colour, I cannot think of any answer that I can give, 
I know what colour is in the sense that I can recognize 
it when I see it, but I cannot say anything about its 
characteristics, 

(3) Conclusion that Moral Virtue is Unique. 
What is true of colour is, I am suggesting, true of value, 
in any of the forms in which the human mind apprehends 
it. fiCt me try to illustrate this generalization by reference 
to that form of value which I have termed moral virtue. 
Moral virtue, I am maintaining, is unique. Now, since 
it is unique, it will elude any attempt to describe its char¬ 
acteristics. Hence, when writers on ediics make the attempt, 
it is found that the accounts that they are giving of moral 
virtue, relate not to the characteristics of moral virtue, but 
to the circumstances and conditions in which it appears 
or to the effects which it produces. This generalization is 
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abundantly illustrated by some of the theories which have 
figured in the preceding survey. Thus subjectivist theories 
give an account of moral virtue in terms of its predisposing 
conditions. Let a certain class of conduct be expedient for 
a community in the sense that it conduces Co its safety, or 
promotes its welfare; let the conduct in question be, as 
a consequence, inculcated as a duty in the members of 
that community and its performance rewarded by the 
esteem of the community; let the same conditions prevail 
over a number of generations in the course of each of 
which the conduct in question is praised and its perform¬ 
ance encouraged; then, according to the theories in ques¬ 
tion, a generation will one day arise in whom the obligation 
to perform the conduct will be recognized as a duty, 
and approval of it when performed will be bestowed by a 
so-called moral sense. 

That Morai. Virtue is Not Describable in 
Terms of its Predisposing Conditions. It 
is broadly on these lines that subjectivist theories give an 
account of moral vii tue, citing the predisposing conditions 
which cause the feeling of duty to arise, and concluding 
that conduct is right and characters virtuous simply because 
they are approved. I have already criticized theories of 
this type.^ Here my purpose is to point out that, if the 
predisposing conditions which arc cit^ arc really efficacious 
in giving rise to the feeling of moral obligation and the 
sense of moral approval, then both the feeling and the 
sense arc the determined, functions of the conditions; 
they are, that is to say, as much the products of. the 
factors which brought them into existence as red haii' 
and freckles are the products of a certain combination of 
genes, or a fear of the dark of incidents in early child¬ 
hood. 

if wc are not responsible for , our conception of duty 
and our feelings of moral approval, then we are not free 
in respect of them. We cannot help doing bur duty when 
1 Sec Chapter XI, pp. 384-392, 
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we do do it, or of approving of the disposition to do it 
in others, any more than wc can help having a good eye 
at games or disliking marzipan. Now ethics, as has been 
pointed out on a number of occasions, entails freedom, 
and moral virtue must be freely achieved, or else it is not 
moral virtue. In so far, then, as the subjectivist’s account 
of moral virtue in terms of its origins and predisposing 
conditions is valid, it turns out that it is not what we mean 
by moral virtue that is being so accounted for. 

That Moral Virtue is Not Dsscribable in 
Terms op Its Effects. While subjectivist theories 
specify the conditioning circumstances from which moral 
virtue takes its rise. Utilitarianism looks to its results; when, 
that is to say, it seeks to give an account of what wc mean by 
moral virtue, Utilitarianism adopts the third of the methods 
enumerated above. A right action, says the utilitarian, is 
one which has the best consequences, and a virtuous 
man is he who habitually performs actions which 
have good consequences. Moral virtue, then, has what is 
termed an instrumental value; it is valuable because it 
is instrumental in producing certain effects. If moral virtue 
is described as something which has a certain kind of 
effect, and is regarded as desirable because it has that 
effect, then it is being valued not for its own sake, but for 
the sake of something else, namely, for the sake of its 
effects. But just as, when we sought to give an account 
of moral virtue by specifying the conditions and circum¬ 
stances in which it arose, it turned out that it was not 
moral virtue that we had described, since moral virtue 
entails freedom, and that which is a function of a set of 
conditions could not have been other than what it is, so 
it turns oiit that, when we try to give an account of moral 
virtue in terms of its effects, it is, once again, not moral 
virtue that we are describing, since, when we say of some¬ 
thing that it produces something else and then proceed 
to attribute value to it for the sake of the something 
else which it produces, the something in question which 
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wc arc valuing for the sake of the something else is deprived 
of value in its own right. Now, if something which purports 
to be moral virtue turns out not to have value in its own 
right, then it is not what we mean by moral virtue. 

Moral virtue may or may not exist; ihc expression 
‘‘moral virtue” may or may not, that is to say, stand for 
a positive and distinctive conception But if it docs stand 
for such a conception, then it b entailed in tlic conception 
of it that moral virtue is valuable for its own sake. Popular 
usage supports thb view. We should, ii holds, pursue virtue 
for its own sake, because virtue is good; we should do 
our duty, even if the heavens fall. If, then, we try to do 
what is right for the sake of some result which will follow 
from doing right, because our conduct will bring us pros¬ 
perity, or a desirable reputation, or a knighthood; ii' wc 
do our duty for some ulterior motive, even if it is only 
to please God and win a place in heaven, then, although 
we may be quite admirable people, it b, nevertheless, 
not moral virtue that we have achieved, it b not the 
pull of moral obligation that we have acknowledged. Ir 
other words, if we are good for the sake of the rewards of 
being good, then, paradoxically, we are not really being 
good. The point is not an easy one to make, and I 
shall ’offer no apology for having recourse to Tolstoy to 
state for me what I find diflSculty in stating myself. The 
following quotation, recounting a conversation between 
Lenin and a peasant which occurs at the end of Anna 
Karenina puts the point admirably:— 

“‘Fyodor says that Kirillov lives for his belly. That’s 
comprehensible and rational. All of us as rational beings 
can’t do anything else but live for our belly. And all of 
a sudden the same Fyodor says that one mustn’t live for 
one’s belly, but must live for truth, for God, and at a 
hint I understand him! And I and millions of men, men 
who lived ages ago and men living ,pow—peasants, the 
poor in spirit and the learned, who have thought and 
written about it, in their obscure words saying the same 
thing—we arc all agreed about thb one thing: what wc 

Oi 
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must live for and what is good. I and all men have only 
one firm, incontestable, clear knowledge, and that know* 
^edge cannot be explained by the reason—^it is outside it, 
and has no causes and can have no effects. 

“‘If goodness has causes, it is not goodness; if it has 
effects, a reward, it is not goodness either. So goodness is 
outside the chain of cause and effect. 

“‘And yet I know it, and we all know' it. 

“‘What could be a greater miracle than that?”’ 

The truth which this passage embodies is that which 
Kant sought to express by his theory that, when w'e acknow¬ 
ledge the pull of moral obligation, we escape from the 
operation of the law of cause and effect, which governs 
the world of things as they appear.^ I will try to state it 
in terms of the language used in the preceding paragraphs. 
If there is such a thing as moral virtue, then it is unique. 
Consequently, although we can recognize it when we 
meet it, we cannot describe its characteristics any more 
than we can describe the characteristics of any other 
thing which is unique, such as, for example, colour. If, 
however, w^e resort to one of the other categories of 
explanation, and seek to give an account of moral virtue 
in terms of its predisposing conditions or of its results, 
we find, when we have finished, that it is not, in fact, 
moral virtue that we have succeeded in describing, but 
something quite different. For it is inherent in the con¬ 
ception of moral virtue that it should not be a function 
of predisposing conditions, and that it should not be 
cultivated or valued for the sake of its results. 

(4) CondusioQ that the Morally Virtuous Man Must 
Possess Good Judgment. This conclusion emerged as a' 
result of the discussions contained in Chapter IX.* {After 
the preceding insistence on the impossibility of describing 
the characteristics of moral .virtue, the statement that 
moral virtue involves an element of judgment suggests 

^Scc Chapter VI, pp* ao4-!*o7. 

»Scc Chapter IX, pp. 316-319* 
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a certain inconsistency. It may be that I am, in fact, 
being inconsistent, or it may be, as I hope and think, that 
in ascribing to moral virtu«: an intellectual element, I am 
enunciating a truth, which is true about moral virtue, 
rather than saying what moral viitue is. Thus it is true 
to say about an egg that if it is kept too long, it will smell; 
but the truth does not constitute part of tlie nature of 
the egg. The truth is only mxe because the nature of the 
egg is what it is independently of the truth,^) 

Let us provisionally use the term *‘a light action ^ in 
the utilitarian sense to mean an action which produces 
the-best possible consequences, that is to say, consequences 
which contain the greatest possible amount of value. (I 
shall endeavour during the ensuing discussion to use the 
word “right” solely as an epithet of action, and to use it 
always in such a sense that an action ^vhich I speak of 
as “right”, is one which produces consequences con¬ 
taining the greatest possible amount of value.) Now although 
moral virtue cannot, as I have tried to show, be adequately 
described or interpreted in terms of its results, it cannot 
be divorced from them. There must, it is obvious, be 
some relation betv'een moral virtue and right actions. 
What this relation is I shall try, in the latter part of this 
chapter, to indicate.* I am here content to invoke the 
testimony of the popular consciousness to the effect that 
a morally virtuous man cannot be one who habitually 
performs actions which have bad consequences. A morally 
virtuous man is usually regarded as one who is animated 
by good, or, as I should prefer to say, by “morally 
virtuous”, motives, and, as we have seen, morally virtuous 
motives camiot be considered apart from the consequences 
which actions proceeding from these motives may be 
expected to produce.* Now it is admitted that, we cannot 
know with certainty what the results of our actions will be; 

^See, for a development of this view, the discussion and criticism 
of the axiom of internm relations in my Essti^s in Common Sense PkUoso^^ 
Chapter 11 . ♦ 

*Scc pp. below. 

* See discussion in Chapter VIII, pp. a92<-a95« 
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we can only, forecast them with a greater or less degree of 
accuracy. Tlie p>6int that I have tried to establish is that 
a man who forecasted very inaccurately» so that, with 
the best will in the world, he was continually performing 
actions which had the most unfortunate consequences, 
would not be adjudged by the popular consciousness to 
be as morally virtuous a man as he who habitually per¬ 
formed actions which had good consequences. It seems, 
therefore, to follow that the possession of a reasonably 
good judgment in the matter offorecasting the consequences 
of one’s actions forms an essential element in the popular 
conception of moral virtue. On this point, I think that the 
popular moral consciousness is right. 

(5) Conclusion that Moral Virtue is Valued and Pursued. 

Although we cannot describe moral virtue, we do never¬ 
theless desire it and seek to attain it. Three arguments 
have been used in the foregoing discussions in support of 
this conclusion. First, there is Socrates’s argument^ that 
virtue is a form of knowledge, an argument which entails 
the assumption that we do all pursue what Socrates caUs 
“the Good”, and that vice is, therefore, ignorance of what 
‘ ‘the Good” is. This argument was criticized on the ground 
that it makes no provision for the fact that, although we 
often recognize “the Good”, we nevertheless perform “the 
evil”,* But the fact that we do not always or even often, 
pursue “the Good” we sec, docs not justify us in concluding 
that it has no influence over us, even when we neglect it. 
On the contrary, there is a part of us which would always 
like to do what we conceive to be right, and would like 
to behave in the way in which we think that we oug^t to 
behave, although the part in question may be overborne 
by desires for specific ends, whose achievement entails 
conduct other than that which we think to be right 

Subsidiary arguments in ftivour of this conclusion which 
have been mentioned in the preceding pages are, first,* 

^See Chapter II, pp. 48-50. *See Chapter 11 , p. 51. 

»See &apter VI, pp. 213. 
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that, Other things being equal, we do what we think to 
be right and pursue what we think to be good without 
ulterior motive. When, however, we do what we know 
to be wrong, there is always an ulterior motive: we do 
wrong, that is to say, to promote a particular object or 
to gain a particular end. Seccodly, there is the argument 
that evii is parasitic upon good^ in the sense that it is only 
because most people do, on the whole, act rightly and try 
to do their duty, that it pays some p^ple to act wrongly. 
Thus lying only pays some people because most people 
tell the truth most of the time. The conclusion that moral 
virtue is valued and pursued for its own sake will apply, 
mutatis mutandis^ to other forms of value, for ex;»mpie, to 
truth and beauty. 

(6) Conclusion that the Motive to Act Rightly is 
Not Irrational. 

This conclusion was reached in the course of the 
discussion of free will in Chapter VII. I there sought 
to show that the perception that a certain course of action 
is right and reasonable constitutes for the virtuous man an 
adequate ground for performing the action. This conclu* 
sion was based upon the premise that, when we pursue what 
is good and try to do what is right, the state of conscious¬ 
ness involved is not one of unmixed feeling or desire, but 
contains an element of reason. If it did not, it would not, 
I argued, be possible to maintain the existence of moral 
freedom. 

If this conclusion is correct, the fact that we cannot give 
reasons for desiring “the Good” does not entitle us to 
conclude that the desire for it is unreasonable. Just as the 
perception that a thing is beautiful, or that a proposition 
is true is one which in the last resort we arc unable to 
justify or support by reason, so we cannot by reason justify 
or support our perception that so and so ought to be 
done. So much must be admitted. I might add that in 
npt being demonstrable by reason our perceptions of 
» See Chapter I, pp. 39, 40 and Chapter VI, pp. 208, 209. 
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value are like oiir sense perceptions; we cannot, after all, 
give reasons, to justify our perception that this or that is 
red. The fact that our moral judgments cannot be justified 
by reasons does not, however, mean that they are not 
passed by reason. On the contrary, our reasons arc in¬ 
volved not only in the making of judgments of value, but 
also in the desire for those ends which the judgments 
affirm to have value. Reason, as the psychologists put it, 
has an emotive and conative side. I do not wish to imply 
by thi*? conclusion that reason is one thing, feeling another, 
desire another. Rather I should prefer to say that our judg¬ 
ments of value arc expressions of our personality as a whole, 
and that every element in our personality is, accordingly, 
integrated in the making of them. Reason, therefore, is 
integrated in the making of them. 

The conclusions just enumerated are embodied in the 
ensuing Theory of Value. 

II. POSITIVE STATEMENT OF 
THEORY OF VALUE 

That the Recognition of Value is a Universal Human 
Attribute. I think that Socrates was right in holding 
that all men possess a capacity for recognizing value. We 
do, that is to say, on occasion recognize those things which 
are ultimately valuable when we arc brought into contact 
with them, although we do not always recognize them, and 
often make mistakes in recognition, taking things to be 
valuable which arc not. The questions then arise, what 
things do we recognize to be*ultimately valuable; why do 
we make mistakes about them; and what are the reasons 
for our mistakes? 

Before I try to answer these questions, let me endeavour 
to substantiate my first propemtion that we do all possess 
a capacity for recognizing value. 

Digression on UnivcTsals and Particulars. The main 
reason for asserting that we possess this capacity is that we 
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do, as I have tried to show, regard certain things as being 
valuable in , themselves; that we approve of whatever 
manifests or exemplifies things which we regard as being 
valuable in themselves; and that we only desire and 
approve of other tlangs in so far as wc think that they will 
promote these ultimately va! table things, or, rather, in 
so far as they will promote the things which manifest or 
exemplify these ultimately valuable things. Thus we hold 
that morally virtuous characters are valuable in tliem- 
selves, apart from the actions in which the characters are 
expired, and wc approve of whatever tends to promote 
moral virtue. We also, 1 think, consider happy states of 
consciousness to be valuable in themselves, and vv^e 
approve, therefore, of whatever tends to promote happi¬ 
ness! Morally virtuous characters and happy states of 
consciousness are, therefore, examples oi illustrations of 
things which we consider to be valuable because they 
manifest or exemplify the ultimate values or moral virtue 
and happiness. Now we could not recognize that a 
particular thing exemplified a certain principle unless wc 
also recognized the principle. In other words, to know 
that something is of a certain sort entails that you know 
the “sort"’ in question. 

I must here pause to make a distinction which will be 
familiar to those who have some acquaintance with 
metaphysics between particulars and univcrsals. Cream, 
snow and sheets are all particular white things, but they 
all possess a common quality in virtue of which we call 
them white. This common quality of whiteness is differeni 
from any one particular white thing; it is also different 
from the sum total of all the particular things which 
happen to be white. It is usually known in philosophy as 
a universal, and the things which possess the property of 
being white arc spoken of as particulars whi^ manifest 
or exemplify the universal whiteness. 

Plato, as I have already mentioned,^ held that universais 
possess a being in their own right apart from that of 
»Sec Chapter II, pp. ST-SS* 
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the particulars which manifest or exemplify thenr. I 
think that Plato was right in taking this viewi^The reasons 
for this opinion belong to metaphysics and cannot be 
given here; they are, however, presented at some length 
in my Guide to Philosopt^.^ 

That A Knowledge of Universals is Entailed by the 
Recognition of Particulars. Plato maintained, that all 
men possess by nature a certain knowledge of universals. 
If they did not, they would not, he held, be able to recog¬ 
nize that certain particulars exemplify them. In holding 
this view I think that Plato was also right. Let me take as 
ah example the universal, whiteness, and ask the question, 

How do we come to know of a particular thing that it is 
white? ** The answer which would normally be given to this 
question is, I think, as follows. When a baby is learning to 
talk, a particular white thing is pointed out to it and it 
is told, “That is white.’" Presently, another white thing, 
different from the first, is seen and the baby is told, “That, 
too, is white.” When a number of different white things 
has been seen, the baby is supposed to abstract the quality 
which is common to each of them, the quality, that is to 
say, of being white, to hold it, as it were, in front of his 
mind independently of the things which exemplify it, 
. and so to form the general concept of whiteness. Whiteness 
does not, on this view, e:tist apart from the things that are 
white. Whiteness is merely a conception of the mind which 
has been formed by abstracting the quality which a number 
of white things have in common. Whiteness is for this 
reason often called an abstract idea or concept. 

Plato would have demurred to this view for the following 
reasons. Let us go back to the first occasion on which a 
baby sees a white thing and is told, “That is white.” Now 
either the expression “That is white ” was for it a meaning¬ 
less noise or it was not. If it was for the baby a meaningless 
noise, as meaningless as a grunt or a Greek polysyllable, 
it would leave no impression of meaning on its mind* 
* Sec my Guid$ to PhiUfSophy, Chapter X, pp. 262-270. 
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Consequently, on the next occasion on which a white 
thing was seen and the baby was told “That, too, is white,'* 
there would be no residue of meaning in ihe baby's mind 
for the announcement to call up; there w< a’d, therefore, 
be no link between this second occasion of knowing a 
white thing and the first. Thus th^ process which is said 
to lead to the formatio’i of abstract ideas would never 
be begun, since the baby would never have any foundation 
on which to build. For if, on the first occasion on wliich 
the word “white** was mentioned to it, the word was 
meaningless, it would be meaningless on the second^ 
occasion also. Now all people do have a general con¬ 
ception of whiteness. The conception, ihercfjre, must 
have been reached by some other method^ and on Plato’s 
view, it must have been known in some sense, from the 
first. 

Let us again revert to the first occasion on which a 
baby is told “That is white’*. If the expression “That is 
white’* is meaningless for it, then, as we have seen, the 
process which ends in the comprehension of the gene/^al 
idea of whiteness could never have begun. Plato concludes, 
therefore, that on the first occasion on wdiich the words 
“That is white’* were addressed to the baby, they could not 
have been ^uitf meaningless. There must, then, have been 
something in the baby’s mind to which the expression 
“That is white** hitched on, and what can this something 
have been except a knowledge of what “being white” 
means? To know what “being white” means, is to have a 
kind of knowledge of the universal wliitencss, and to have 
it from the first, 

Plato generalizes this point as follows. Whenever we. 
come to know something on what appears to us to be the 
first occasion, the fact that wc do come to know it pre¬ 
supposes some ori^nal acquaintance with what is known. 
To put the point in another way, wc cannot learn som^ 
thing new without already in some sense knowing what it 
is that we want to learn. Thus the thing learned turns out 
not to have been completdy new, and the so-called learn- 
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ing of it is a rediscovery of what was in some sense known 
already. 

That Learning is a Process of Rediscovery, This is 
brought out by a celebrated illustration in the Dialogue 
called the Meno^ where Socrates cross-examines a slave in 
order to throw light upon the nature of his knowledge of 
mathematical propositions. The slave is placed before the 
figure of * a square^ and Socrates proceeds to question him 
as to the nature of the square whose area is double that 
of the original square. Can he, for example, give any 
information about the side of this double square? The 
slave is at first at a loss, and makes a number of false 
suggestions. He suggests, for example, that the side of the 
double square is double the side of the original square, 
but in due course s^ his error from “the nature of the 
thing itself’’, that is to say, from a simple inspection of 
the geometrical figure. Finally, he perceives in the diagonal 
of the given square the side of the* double square which he is 
seeking. He sees this suddenly and he sees it for himself; 
Socrates does not, that is to say, tell him the answer. 
Socrates’s r61e is that of a cross-examiner whose object 
is to turn the attention of the examinee in the direction 
of an answer which he must see for himself or not at all. 
Evidently, therefore, Socrates concludes, the slave had in 
himself as an original possession the knowledge of which he 
is suddenly made conscious. Thus “teaching” is a process 
of directing the attention of the pupil to what he already 
knows. The teacher does not impart information to the 
pupil. He merely enables the pupil to convince himself of 
something which he secs for himself. Similarly, learning is a 
process by which the soul becomes re-acquainted with what 
it already knows, or knows, but has forgotten that it knows. 
Learning, then, is the apprehension of inborn knowledge. It 
is “to recover of oneself knowledge from within oneself”. 

The Pre-History of the Soul. Only on the assump¬ 
tion th^t learning is “a recovery of inborn knowledge” 
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can the process of coming to know what appears to be 
*‘new*’ be explained. As Plato sums the matter up, we 
cannot come by new knowledge; for, either we already 
know the knowledge which we wish to acq-Jre, ii* which 
case the knowledge is not new, or we do not know the 
knowledge which we wish to acqu're, in which case we 
cannot know when we acquire it. But if all the knowledge 
which vtt appear to acquire is already in some sense pos¬ 
sessed by us, how are we to explain the iact cf our possession 
of it? Plato’s answer is to he found in his doctrine of 
anamnesis or recollection. 

Briefly he supposes there was a time when, prior to 
its incarnation in the flesh, the soul of mau ( njoyed a 
complete and untrammelled knowledge of the universals, 
or, as Plato calls them, Forms. When, having entered the 
body, it subsequently comes across the manifestations of 
these universab as characteristics of particular things, it 
recognizes the characterbtics in question as exemplifying 
the universab of which it already possesses knowledge. Let 
us follow Plato in his application of this general conception 
to the ^recognition of moral virtue. 

That Moral Virtue Cannot Be Taught. One of the 
questions which is prominently dbcussed in the early 
Dialogues b whether moral virtue can be taught. If, as 
Socriates maintains, virtue b a form of knowledge,^ then, 
it is pointed out, you would expect virtue to be capable 
of being taught like any other branch of knowledge, for 
example, geometry. In'fact, however, there are no teachers 
of, just because there are no experts in, virtue. It is, 
moreover, noteworthy that popular assemblies desirous 
of obtaining a deebion on some question of policy involving 
moral issues—^what, Platb conceives them to be consider¬ 
ing, is it right as opposed to expedient for us to do?—do 
not call in an expert, as they would do if some technical 
question of shipbuilding or fortifications were involved, 
but permit their discussions to be dominated and the issue 
1 Sec Chapter JI, pp. 4S-50. 
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to be decided by whatever demagogue may happen to catch 
the ear of the majority. There arc, then, no experts in 
virtue and virtue, it would seem, is not teachable. But, if 
it is not, then presumably it must be innate, for, if we 
do not leam a thing and yet know it, we must have 
known it from the first. How, then, explain the evil 
that men do, the variations in moral codes, the frequent 
preference of expediency to right and the frequent con¬ 
fusion of expediency with right? 

Placo answers these questions by invoking the theory 
of knowledge as an inborn possession of the soul, to which 
I have already referred. Virtue, which is knowledge of the 
Good, is, he argues, both innate and acquired. It is not 
innate in the sense that it is a conscious possession of 
every child at birth; there is not even an assurance that it 
will necessarily appear, as the child develops. It is innate 
in the sense that it is an inborn possession of the soul; it 
is acquired in the sense that whether that inborn possession 
is consciously realized, depends upon training and education. 
Its realization depends, that is to say, upon good moral 
instruction given in a right environment. Yet the virtue 
that results is not the creation of the moral instruction 
and the right environment, any more than the blossom 
on the plant in the conservatory is the creation of the 
conservatory. The blossom springs from the seed which 
was there from the first; the conservatory provides the 
environment in which alone the seed can blossom. 

That the Gipacity to Recognize Value is Innate. 
It is not necessary to accept Plato’s metaphysical teaching 
with regard to the prior existence of the soul and the direct 
knowledge of universals or Foitm, which it is conceived to 
have in its discarnate state, m order to recognize the 
strength of his position. The feeling of duty, the recognition 
of right are not, it is obvious, acquirements that we pick 
up from our environment as we grow and develop. Unless 
therefore, we are prepared to grant that there is in the 
human sold from the first a capacity to recognize and to 
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pursue the Good^ it is impossible to account for the fact 
of moral experience. As I have already pointed out, an 
initial knowledge of good, an initial recognition of moral 
obligation, are presupposed in the dUtinction which we 
habitually make between the right and the expedient. 
Unless from the very beginn ag, we were endowed with 
the capacity to recognize the good and to distinguish it 
from the expedientj it would be impossible to account for 
this distinction. Nevertheless, it is also true tliat the 
capacity to recognize the good remains, like any other 
capacity, latent unless oc«:asions are provided for its 
exercise. It is doubtful, that is to say, to revert to a familiar 
example, whether in a man deposited at hirrVi on an 
uninhabited island it would ever develop at all, for the 
reason that it is doubtful whether a congenital Robinson 
Crusoe could be considered fully human. 

Just as in some the capacity to recognize and pursue the 
good remains undeveloped, so in others its development 
is warped. In a bad environment a man’s innate inclina¬ 
tion to pursue what he takes to be good may be directed 
towards mistaken ends, so that he finds in money, place, 
or privilege, the slaughter of his kind, or the rapid move¬ 
ment of pieces of matter in space, the sufficient end of 
human existence. As Socrates would put it, w^hen we have 
been improperly trained we may make misjudgments as 
to wl\at is really good, taking to be good what is not. 
But the fact that we can make misjudgments about what 
is good docs not alter the fact tliat we value it, and that 
it is our noblest qualities which arc often enlisted in the 
cause of ignoble ends; thus war and the miseries and 
cruelties which, in pursuit of war, men have inflicted 
upon one another, have often been prompted by motives 
from which it is impossible to withhold our admfration. 

Let me attempt to translate Plato’s general conclusion 
into my own terms: value is a universal of which all men 
have an innate knowledge; all m^, therefore, have an 
innate capacity for recognizing the forms which value 
assumes. Of these, moral virtue is one, beauty another. 
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They also have the capacity for recognizing those particu¬ 
lars in wluch the forms of value such as moral virtue and 
beauty are exemplified. If this were not the case, we should 
not know a good man when we meet him, any more than 
we should know a beautiful picture when we see it; nor 
would ethical imperatives based upon intuitions of value, 
for example, that we ought to dp our duty, that we ought 
to tell the truth, that we ought not to make other people 
miserable, that we ought to keep our promises, any more 
than aesthetic valuations, for example, that this sonnet 
is better than that one, or that the Adagio of Bach’s 
Double Violin Concerto is better than the song of a 
crooner, have any meaning for us. 

Relation of Knowledge of Universals to Recognition pf 
Particulats. It is only if we assume that there is innate 
knowledge of value and of that manifestation of value which 
is moral virtue, that we can explain our recognition of 
the goodness of a particular person, or of the obligation to 
perform a particular duty. A knowledge of the universal, 
moral virtue, must, in other words, precede the recognition • 
that particulars exemplify the universal, just as a knowledge 
of redness must precede the recognition that a particular 
object is red. But activity of the mind that recognizes 
a particular does not terminate with the recognition of 
the particular; it is led to the apprehension of something 
beyond the particular, and achieves an enhanced knowledge 
of the universal. Every time we recognize a beautiful 
picture, every time we acknowledge a man’s virtue, our 
aesthetic taste is refined, our moral sensibility increased. 
Every time we set our hands, however inadequately, to 
the making of a beautifiil thing, every time we try in the 
face of temptation to do our duty, our knowledge of beauty 
is increased, our moral character strengthened. 

How, Aristotle asked, does a man become good, and 
answered—^in my view, correctly—^by doing good acts. 
How, it may be ask^, does a man come to have good 
taste. The answer, mutatis mutandisy is the same; by having 
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continue intercourse with beautiful things. Thus the 
recognition of particulars enlarges that kilowledge of 
universals which is already presupposed in the recognition 
of particulars. 

The process of character format iuu may, therefore, be 
described as follows- We star with an initial knowl^ge 
of moral virtue which is innate- In the light of this know¬ 
ledge we recognize those characters which possess virtue 
and those actions v/hich it is our dut\ to do and IceJ an 
obligation to perform them. On each occasion on 
which we recognize the virtue of othets, on each occasion 
on which we. acknowledge the pull of obligation upon our¬ 
selves, our knowledge of the universal is deepened an-d 
enriched. The process may be metaphorically likened to 
that of filling in the outlines of a sketch, or clothing a 
skeleton with flesh and blood. The same principle applies 
in the realm of aesthetics; it is because we have an innate 
feeling for beauty that we are able to recognize and 
acclaim beautiful things, while the repeated recognition 
of beautiful things deepens and enhances our knowledge 
of beauty. The process of forming good taste and of building 
up a good character is, from this point of view, that of 
coming to know the universals beauty and goodness, or 
rather of coming to know in “the flesh'' something of which 
we had what may be termed “an academic" knowledge 
from the first. 

In What Forms docs Value Reveal Itself? We have 
now^ to ask what is the nature of this value of which, 

I am contending, we have an innate recognition, and in 
what particulars does it manifest itself? To take the second 
question first, the answer is, I suggest, one of fact. What 
are the things which men recognize to be ultimately 
valuable, in the sense that they desire and value them for 
their own sake, desiring and valuing other things only 
in so far as they are a means to these ultimates? The 
tradhipnal answer is that they are three; goodness, which 
I am calling moral virtue, truth and beauty. I think that 
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Ais answer is correct, so far as it goes, but I would add 
a fouirth value, happiness. Even if happiness is not the 
only value it is, as 1 have tried to show, something which 
is, in fact, valuable. Indeed, it seems probable that no 
state of mind can be wholly valuable unless it contains 
as an ingredient some happiness. If the traditional answer 
is, as I am suggesting, correct, then it will be true to say 
that all human beings do in the long run desire and value 
the same things. That they should do so, is not, on reflection, 
surprising. Human beings are the expressions of the same 
creative impul^; they evolve in the same environment; 
their natures are cast in the same mould. Running through 
all the diflerences between man and man is the element 
of their common humanity. Now the distinctive mark of 
our common humanity is, I am suggesting, that all men 
recognize truth, appreciate beauty, seek to attain virtue, 
and desire happiness. That all men do not do these 
things all the time is, of course, true. The reason for this 
failure 1 shall consider in a moment: for the present, I 
am content to make the point that, though our minds may 
be clouded by ignorance, our desires distorted by passion, 
our impulses led astray by bad training and education, 
we are all human beings, and that the fact of what I have 
called our common humanity, the feet that we are the 
products of the same process, are cast in the same mould, 
and react to the same environment, makes it plausible to 
suppose that we should, on the whole, evince the same 
basic tendencies, ^d that these tendencies are, other 
things being equal, tendencies to pursue and desire value. 

That Our Moral Notions are Never Purely Subjective. 
The realization that our fundamental tendencies and 
propensities are, at least in part, a function of the response 
of Ae human spirit to what is, for all of us, fundamentally 
the same environment, provides an important argument 
against Subjectivism. Subjectivist writers, as we have 
seen, regard our notions of value as self-invented. The 
human spirit, conscious of its loneliness in a universe 
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which IS alien from itself, invents personages and values for 
its assurance and comfort, and peoples with them the 
world outside itself. I'o primitive man the universe in 
some of its moods appears deliberately hostile. He creates, 
therefore; spirits, in his own likcrcss, bearded, jealous, 
angry and posswsive, projects tliem outside himself, 
gives them a position sonicwiicre above the clouds, and 
then solicits their intervention in his favour. The scientist 
substitutes the vast impersonality ot astronomical space 
and geological time for the all-too-human deities that 
inform the savage’s little world. The scientist’s universe, if 
less hostile, is more lonely, so lonely, so remote, that man 
cannot tolerate the thought of its otherness and his insignifi¬ 
cance. And so he invents the values goodness, truth and 
beauty, projects them into the world without, insists that 
something worthy of reverence must be at the heart of 
things, and proceeds to revere the shadows v/liich he has 
cast upon the empty canvas of a meaningless universe. 

The explanation is plausible rather than convincing. 
Subjectivism is the ethical creed appropriate to the stand¬ 
point of science, whose tendency is to classify man as 
an inhabitant of the natural world and to study him as a 
, product of the natural order. Produced by the forces which 
determine the movements of the physical universe, exposed 
to the stimuli of a physical environment which has 
moulded him and to which he reacts, man's nature cannot, 
if regarded from the point of view of the scientist, contain 
within itself any elemei^ts save what, if I may so phrase 
it, the physical environment has put there, or manifest 
behaviour save such as its physical environment has 
evoked in it. This will be no less ti ue of man’s spiritual 
aspirations and his intuitions of value than of his sexual 
desires and his physical movements. His spiritual aspira¬ 
tions and his intuitions of value cannot, tfien, be completely 
meaningless in the sense that they own no counterpart 
in the external world, for, since they too are but one of 
the forms of man’s reaction to a world outside himself, 
they cannot but reflect the factors in the external world 
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to which they arc reactions. 'Thus the very view which 
insists upon man*s wholly natural origin and the consequent 
determination of all the processes of his being, mental as 
well as physical, by those forces which operate universally 
in the physical world, is precluded by this very insistence 
from giving a purely subjectivist account of any of the 
expressions of man’s nature, and is precluded, therefore, 
from giving a purely subjectivist account of his intuitions 
of value. These cannot be quite arbitrary; there must be 
something in the physical universe to account for their 
existence, to respond to their intimations, and to correspond 
to their deliverances since, otherwise, it would be impossible 
to account for the fact that we do all possesS them. For 
if man’s intuitions are the reflections of nothing whatever 
outside himself, then wc must credit him with precisely 
that power of spontaneous creation which the naturalistic 
view denies. 

If, however, in spite of the foregoing considerations it 
is still insisted that our intuitions of value are purely 
subjective, then, as I have already pointed out in the 
chapter on free will,^ our intuitions of truth will be no 
less subjective than our intuitions of other forms of value, 
and we shall have no ground on which to claim validity 
for any argument. There is, then, no ground for the claim 
to validity advanced on behalf of subjectivist arguments. 

That Each Form of Value Manifests Itself in a Specific 
Medium. The conclusion of the foregoing is that the 
fact that ,we recognize and respond to value is most 
readily explicable on the assumption that value exists and is 
objectively real. The question, what things are recognized 
and responded to as being valuable, is, as 1 have already 
suggest^, one of fact. To answer it, we must turn to 
history and ask what things people have in the past 
regarded as valuable in and for themsdves, and to 
psychology and ask what things people now regard as 
being valuable in and for themselves. I have accepted 
'See Chapter Vll, pp. 373, 374. 
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‘the traditional answer io these questions, which is that 
the ultimate values arc truth, moral virtue and beauty, 
to which I have added a fourth, happiness. 

These values, I affirm, arc marffr^led particular 
things, but in different sorts of prorticular things, each 
value choosing, as it were, an appropriate medium for 
its manifestation and exerapliiication. Thus moral virtue 
is manifested in the characters and dispositions of persons. 
Wc recognize it when it is present in others, and realize 
its presence in ourselves when we acknowledge the oblir 
gation to do what we call our duty, and arc motivated to 
pursue for"its own sake what the Greeks called the Good. 
Beauty is manifested in physical things, in paint and stone 
and sound and landscape, or, more precisely, in particular 
forms or arrangements of ph>’sical things; truth in proposi¬ 
tions, happiness in states of consciousnessr 

That the Value, Moral Virtue, is the Same in ail its 
Manifestations. The quality of value is always the same 
—the dogmatism of these statements must be pardoned; 
I have tried to give reasons for them at length elsewhere^ 
—value does not, that is to say, vary with variations in 
the medium in which it is manifested. 

To amplify this statement in its bearing upon ethics, 
I mean that it is the same moral virtue w^hich is present 
as a common element in all the so-called “virtues'*, and 
it is by reason of the presence of this common clement 
that we value them. What determines the particular form 
of the manifestation of the value which is moral virtue, 
whether, for example, in the ^'virtue** of courage, or of 
unselfishness, or of kindliness, is the nature and disposition 
of the person in whom the value is manifested, the circum¬ 
stances with which he is confronted, and the training which 
he has received. 

'rhe Greeks distinguished four cardinal virtues, ‘ insight 
or wisdom, courage or resolution in face of danger, the 

Mn my Matter^ Lifi and Value, Chapters VI-X, and in my Philosophical 
Aspects of Modem Sdence, Chapters X and XI. 
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restraint of the satisfaction of impulse^ and justice dr 
regard for the claims of others. But it was^ they afiirmed, 
the same Good that was manifested in all of these, the 
nature of its manifestation being dictated by the circum¬ 
stances. Thus the circumstance of war evolved a manifesta¬ 
tion of the Good in the form of courage; the problem of 
the satisfaction of desire evoked its manifestation in the 
form of temperance or restraint; the claims made upon 
us by others in that of justice, while wisdom or insight 
into tde nature of the circumstances which confront us 
is called for in all the chances and changes of life. But 
just as it is the same whiteness which appears in snow 
and cream, so it is the same moral virtue which appears 
in all the “virtues”. And if we proceed to ask why a man 
has one virtue and not another, why one man, for example, 
is brave but cruel, and another kind but cowardly, the 
answer is because the medium in which the value, moral 
virtue, is manifested, namely, human character and disposi¬ 
tion, varies from individual to individual. The factors 
which determine these variations between one human 
personality and another are heredity, environment, train¬ 
ing and, we may add, innate personal differences between 
man and man. To invoke a simile, if a piece of cloth is 
placed in front of a light, the light will shine through 
here more clearly^ there less clearly, as the texture of 
the cloth varies from place to place, and the places 
of greatest and least intensity of illumination will be 
different from those in a broadly sirnilar piece of cloth 
because of innate differences of texture between the two 
pieces. 

The Boundary between Ethics and Theology. It is, I 
think, clear that the line of argument which I have been 
following admits, nay, more, it demands an extension. 
If, whenever I perceive common qualities, I deduce a 
universal which is manifested in \the particulars that 
exhibit the qualities, postulating a universal whiteness to 
account for the common quality which is exhibited by all 
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white things, and a umvetsal beauty to account for the 
common quality possessed by all beautiful things, am I 
not required by the logic of the argument to postulate a 
universal value to account for the com quality 
possessed by all those things tliat arc recognized as being 
valuable in and for themselves, th£..i is to say, as being 
absolutely valuable? T am not referring here merely to the 
common qi^ty possessed by all virtuous characters, 
since, for this, I have already |>ostulated the existence of 
an absolute value, which I have called moral virtue; nor 
am I referring to the common quality possessed by all 
beautiful diings, or by gJl true propositions, for which I 
have postulated the existence of the absolute values, 
beauty and truth. What is now in question is the common 
quality possessed by moral virtue, by beauty and by truth, 
the quality, by reason of their possession of wliich 1 have 
been led to affirm that they are, indeed, absolute values; 
and what the line of argument I have been following 
demands is that I should now postulate a further universal 
to account for the common qu^ity possessed by these three 
absolute values, moral virtue, beauty and truth, a universal 
which must be denoted by some such expression as “value 
as such”. What, then, is “value as such”? We cannot say, 
since, save perhaps in religious experience, we know 
“value as such*’ only through its manifestations in moral 
virtue, beauty, truth and happiness. Theology, however, 
knows it as God, and speaks of truth, goodness and beauty 
as the attributes of God, or the forms in which God is 
manifested, or the aspects under 'vhich He is made known 
to man. At this point wc reach the boundary of ethics and 
enter the confines of religion, and beyond this point, there¬ 
fore, I cannot go. It is sufficient for my present purpose 
to draw attention, to the need for some unifying umyersal 
value, which is the source of the common quality possessed 
by the absolute values, as they are the source of the com¬ 
mon qualities whether of beauty, of truth, or of moral virtue 
possc^d by the particulaia in which they are manifested, 
a need which has been acknowledged by all those who have 
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followed this line of thought. Socrates called this unifying 
value the Good; Plato, the Form of the Good. Nor can it 
be doubted that, when Socrates announced that virtue 
is knowledge, knowledge, that is to say, of the Good, he 
meant by the term “the Good” not moral virtue, but that 
universal value, which is at once the source of, and the 
common element in, the particular, absolute values truth,' 
moral virtue, beauty and happiness. To avoid confusion, 
I propose to call the universal value, which is the source of 
the common quality exhibited by the other values, “first 
order value”. Then beauty, moral virtue, truth and 
happiness, which I have hitherto called uldmates, will 
be “second order values”, and virtuous characters, the 
actions in which virtuous characters find their habitual 
expression, beautiful pictures, true propositions and happy 
states of mind will be “third order values.” 

Summary Statement of Theory of Value. It will be 
convenient to summarize the argument up to the point 
now reached. I . am maintaining that the universe is, or 
rather that it contains—^for I do not think that everything 
that is, is valuable or partakes of value— a, unique and 
independent factor which I am calling first order value. 
First order value which may be identical with what the 
theologians know as Deity, manifests itself in the form of 
second order values, moral virtue, truth, beauty and 
happiness. The mind of man, I am further suggesting, 
possesses an innate knowledge of these second order 
.values and, accordingly, recognizes their manifestations 
as third order values in particular persons and things, 
and is moved to appreciate, to approve and to pursue 
what it recognizes. At the present stage in the evolution 
of our species this capacity for recognition, approval and 
pqrsuit is intermittent and precarious; but there seems 
reason to think that it grows, albeit slowly, as the evolu¬ 
tion of mankind proceeds. Indeed, it may not be too fanciful 
to suggest that the object of the evolutionary process is so 
to perfect and refine human consciousness that it becomes 
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capable of unerringly, instead of imperfectly, recognizing 
these values, and of continuously instead of, as at present, 
intermittently pursuing them. If I may be permitted again 
to resort to metaphor, the faltering and uncertain character 
of our moral and aesthetic experience may be likened to 
the perception of a place where there is light by those 
whose eyes are as yet not fully open. Every now and then 
there shoot down from the place where the light is flashes 
and gleams which dazzle and blind their faltering vision, 
so that they cannot tell what they have seen, or even be 
sure, if they have seen at all. Sometimes their senses are 
almost entirely sealed, so that they pass their lives unaware 
of the shining of the light. Nevertheless, the place where the 
light is is a real place, and it is by reference to their increasing 
ability to catch the gleams, so that they may in the end 
become continuously aware of the light, that their progress 
is to be measured. 

The subject of this book is the theory of ethics and 
politicos and not theory of value. I cannot, therefore, further 
elaborate the theory here outlined. Two questions, how¬ 
ever, remain, about which something must be said. First, 
since at the level of evolution which we have at,present 
reached, value is, indeed, recognized, albeit intermittently, 
and pursued, albeit falteringly, why is its recognition 
intermittent and why is its pursuit faltering? Why, in fact, 
to piit the question in its ethical form, do we not always 
do what is right and pursue what is good? Secondly, 
there remains the question which haw presented itself on 
a number of occasions in the course of earlier discussions, 
what, on the view here outlined, do we mean by right 
actions, and what is their relation to moral virtue? 

(i> REASONS WHY THE GOOD IS 
NOt ALWAYS RECOGNIZED AND PURSUED 

The Influence of Training and Environment in 
Promoting or Obscuring the Percqption of the 
Good. To the first question there are two answers. The 
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first, an answer in terms of social ethics, stresses the obvious 
influence of traii^g and environment. All human beings, 
I have suggested, poss<^ a natural tendency to approve 
of certain characters as moral and of certain forms of 
conduct as right; but what characters they will approve 
of, what actions they will call right, depends very largely 
upon their environment and training. As Plato insisted, 
the ordinary man does not make his morals any more than 
he makes his politics or his religion for himself; he takes 
them ready made, as he takes his boots and his clothes, 
from the social shop. If he is born in Balham, he thinks 
it wrong to have more than one wife, and looks upon 
Mahommedans as heretics; if in Baghdad, he considers 
it right to have four wives, provided he can afford their main¬ 
tenance and believes that Allah is God and Mahommed is 
His prophet; if in contemporary Russia, that Capitalism is 
wicked, that there is no God and that Karl Marx is His 
prophet. To this extent and in this sense morality is topo¬ 
graphical, what a man will think right and good depending 
on the latitude and longitude of the house in which he 
happens to be bom. 

Where there arc so many conflicting opinions about right 
and good, they cannot, it is obvious, all be correct; some of 
them, at least, must be mistaken in the sense that they 
will take to be good that which is not and ignore the good 
which is. These mistakes of insight are often due to faulty 
training and to bad enviroitment. As Aristotle pointed 
out, it is impossible to be a really good man in a really 
bad State/ if only because the content of one’s morality 
comes to one so largely from the community to which one 
belongs. 

Nor is it only for mistakes of insight that social-environ¬ 
ment may be responsible. As I have several times had 
occasion to point out, the ethical problem is a double one; 
not only may a man fail to see his duty, he may fail, 
through weakness of will, to do the duty that he sees. 
Now the will can, it is obvious, be strengAened by right 
^Sce Chapter IV, pp. 91,9a. 
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training and assisted by a good environment. Aristotle, 
it will be remembered^, distinguished virtues of character 
from virtues of intellect, and held that the former could be 
inculcated by right training aijd fostered by a good environ¬ 
ment. Experience bears out his view, if a child is indulged 
from its earliest year, permitted to gratify every whim and 
encouraged to shirk every difficulty, when it reaches 
maturity, it will be found deficient in powers of will and of 
concentration. Our species has evolved by means, of 
struggle and endeavour. JThose who are exempt from the 
necessity for struggle, those who have no incentive to make 
endeavours, will fail to develop the specifically human 
qualities of will-power and resolution which stnxggle and 
endeavour have engendered. Thus the failure to do the 
right which we see, no less than the failure to see what is 
right, may be in large part the result of faulty training 
and bad environment. ^ 

But this answer, adequate so far as it goes, does not 
take us very far. It only puts the problem further back. 
For if faulty insight and deficient will powder are due to 
wrong training and bad environment, we have still to ask, 
why is training wrong and why is environment bad.^ 
For, clearly, those who are responsible for the training 
and the environment, the educators and legislators and 
rulers, who determine the character, mould the traditions 
and set the standards of a community, must, if the character 
is bad, the traditions misleading, and the standards low, be 
themselves open to censure. They too must have failed to 
see the Good or to pursue the Good which they saw. 
Thus the same problem presents itself in another form, 
why did they fail? 

That Evil is Real and Objective. We come here to 
the second answer to our first question, an answer which 
bases itself upon the presence in the universe of evil. Evil 
has not hitherto been mentioned in these pages. The reason 
for this omission is that evil occupies a comparatively small 

^ See Chapter IV, pp. 105, 106. 
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space in the works of writers upon ethics. Ethical writers 
have tended to look askance at evil; they have even pro¬ 
duced treatises which have ignored it altogether. When 
they have treated evil, they have generally sought to explain 
it away, representing it as something negative, the absence 
or deprivation of the good that there might be, or as 
something illusory, an appearance due to the limitations 
or defects of human vision. 

Any such treatment seems to the present writer to falsify 
the nature of our ethical experience. To me it seems clear 
that evil is a fact as real, as definite and as recognizable 
as good. The subject raises metaphysical issues and can 
only here be treated in the most cursory way. I propose, 
however, to offer a number of brief observations in support 
of the view just expressed, that evil is a real and independ¬ 
ent factor in the universe. I shall also try to show why 
the attempts to explain it away, or to analyse it in tehns 
of something else which is not evil, must necessarily fail. 

If I am right in holding that evil no less than good, 
disvalue no less than value, is a real and independent 
factor in the universe, and that the idea of it like the idea 
of good is simple, indefinable and unanalysable, it will 
follow that any view which seeks to define evil in terms 
of anything else, as being, for example, the deprivation of 
good, or as a necessary condition for the manifestation of 
good, or as pain, or as sin, must be rejected. To say that evil is 
pain, or is a necessary condition for the manifestation of 
good will be, if I am right, to make an affirmation about 
the sort of ^ngs that are evil but not to define evil. I 
will try as briefly as I can to defend this view. First, I will 
discuss its bearing upon the theistic hypothesis. 

The Reality of Evil and the Theistic Hypothesis. 
Owing to the difficulty of reconciling the reality of evil 
with the existence of a creative deity who is both beneficent 
and omnipotent, many writers try to show that evil is in 
some sense unreal, or is an illusion. 

The .main reason for thb endeavour is, it is obvious. 
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the desire to preserve the ethical virtue of the character 
of a deity who is conceived tq be omnipotent and to have 
created the universe. Even, however, if we admit that evil 
is unreal or is an illusion, we do not achieve the desired 
result. For, if evil is unreal, then error is real. There is 
no doubt that we think that wc sixSex pain and tliat we 
think that men do us eviL We think also that the pain 
which wc suffer and the evil which is done to us are real. 
Either this belief of ours is a mistake, or it is not. If it 
is not, pain and evil are real. If it is, then the error we 
make in thinking them to be real is a real error (if it were 
an unreal error, then we should not really be making a 
mistake in thinking pain and evil to be real, and pain an<l 
evil would be real). Therefore, the character of the deity 
is such as to permit us to labour under a real error which, 
if He chose, He could remove. Nevertheless, He docs not 
remove it but allows us to be deceived as to the real nature 
of pain and evil. But an omnipotent being has not the 
need, a benevolent being has not the wish to deceive. 

I conclude, then, that, since the view of evil as being 
in some sense unreal does not have the desired consequence 
of vindicating the moral character of a creative deity who 
is conceived to be omnipotent, the main incentive for 
holding it is removed. 

That Evil Though Real is Indefinable. What, then, 
are the arguments for the view that evil is, like good, a 
real and independent principle, which is also unanalysable 
and indefinable? 

The best way to realize the unanalysable and indefin¬ 
able character of evil is to consider the attempts which 
have been made to define it in terms of some other char¬ 
acter or combination of characters. 

(i) Evil might, for example, be defined as what one ought 
to try to avoid. This substitutes the indefinable “ought"’ 
for the indefinable “evil”. But the notion of “evil"" is far 
wider than what we ought to try to avoid. We can only 
try to avoid the things wc know. But there is no reason to 
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suppose that there are not many evils of which human 
beings have and can have no knowledge. Such evils would 
still be evils although human conduct could have no refer¬ 
ence to them. 

(«) A subjective definition of good is, as we have seen, 
“what is desired”; on this view evil would be “what is not 
desired”. Such a definition makes evil purely subjective, 
and, since A’s suffering, which may not be desired by 
A, may be desired by B, it will follow that the same thing 
will be both good and evil at the same time. Xh^re is no 
logical refutation of this view, but it is pertinent to point 
out that it destroys the possibility of ethics and transforms 
it into a branch of psychology. 

It is thus exposed to the objections which belong to any 
form of Subjectivism.' 

(i«) There is one general argument, which has already 
been used in another connection, by which the view that 
evil is definable in terms of something other than itself* 
can be refuted. If this argument is valid, it disposes of any 
definition of cyil in terms of pain or of sin, or of disobedi¬ 
ence to the will of God; these things may be evil, but they 
are not what evil means. The argument is as follows. If 
anyone affirms that evil is X, we consider the proposition 
and either assent or dissent. In either case our assent or 
dissent is determined by considering what we know about 
X and about evil, and, when w’e do so, we think of them as 
two different things. Let us contrast this with a case of true 
definition. If a person says that a quadrilateral is a figure 
with four sides, we do not consider what we know about 
quadrilaterals and then agree or disagree. We accept the 
definition at once, knowing that it gives us information not 
about quadrilaterals, but merely about the way in which 
the word quadrilateral is Used. A true definition in fact 
always applies to words, and is the sort of thing one finds 
in a dictionary. But when we are told that evil is X, we 
realize that what is being communicated is not merely a 
dictionary definition but an important philosophical 

, * For an account of these see Chapter XI, pp. 384-389. 
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generalization about the nature of things. If it were in fact 
the case that the meaning of evil arfd the meaning of X 
always applied tb the same things, and that there was no 
case of the one applying and not the other, then one would 
have hit upon an important tnrth, and it would be an 
important truth just because ve should already have a 
definite (though unanalysable) meaning for the word evil 
in our minds, which we could compare with the known 
meaning of X and recognize to be identical with it. In 
other words the proposition “evil is X”, whetlier right 
or wrong, is a significant and not merely a verbal proposi¬ 
tion. It is not a statement to the effect that two words are 
being used in the same sense. Hence though the pronosition 
may in fact be true, it does not give us the meaning of the 
word evil, and it does not do this for the reason that there 
is no word X such that the meaning of it is identical with 
that of the word evil. 

It follows rhat statements like ''evil is disobedience to 
the will of God”, or ‘‘evil is absence of good”, are not 
dictionary definitions like the definition of a quadrilateral, 
but are affirmations about tlie things that arc evil, rhis, 
indeed, seems in any event probable from the number of 
different and incompatible definitions of evil that have in 
fact been suggested. There have never been two incom¬ 
patible definitions of the word “quadrilateral”. 

That Evil is Not the Deprivation or Opposite of Good. 
{iv) A word may be added with regard to the particular 
definition of evil as “thef absence of”, or “the deprivation 
of”, or “the limitation of good,” a view which, for reasons 
already given, is often put forward on theological grounds. 

On this view, whatever is, is good; starting from this 
assumption philosophers have endeavoured to prove that 
the world is all good. Spinoza, for example, says “by 
reality and perfection I mean the same thing”. Now this, 
view, in so far as it asserts that evil consists not in the exist¬ 
ence of something which is bad, but only in the non-exist¬ 
ence of somethi&g which is good, equates the meaning of 
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the term evil with something else—X in this case is '"the 
absence or limitatiort of what is good*'—, and falls under 
the criticism stated in (m) above. 

'Fhis particular view contains, however, a latent implica¬ 
tion which is worth disentangling. The implication is 
that good and evil are opposites, and ppposites of such a 
kind that the presence of the one means or is equivalent 
to the absence of the other. This, at least, is thought to be 
true of tlie absence of good, although I do not know whether 
some people would also be prepared! to maintain that good 
is or is equivalent to the absence of evil. 

There seems to be no reason to suppose that good and 
evil are opposites of this kind. In order that it may be seen 
that they are not, it is necessary to make a distinction 
between types of opposites. There are opposites such that 
the presence of the one involves the absence of the other. 
The opposites “emptiness" and “fulness" are examples 
of this type; in proportion as a container is not full, in 
precisely that same proportion is it empty. The same may 
be said of the opposites “dryness" and “wetness". But 
there is another type of so-called opposites such that the 
absence of the one does not entail the presence of the 
other. Black and white are usually regarded as opposites; 
yet it is not true that, if a thing is not white, it must be 
black; it may be red. Nor is it even true that, in propor¬ 
tion as whjte is absent from it, black must be present in it. 

Now it seems to me that the “oppositeness'* which good 
and evil exemplify is of this latter type. I can see no reason 
whatever for holding cither that a thing must be good or 
evil, or that, in proportion as good is absent from it, evil 
must be present in it. Many things and most actions seem 
to be ethically neutral. It seems fantastic to assert of such 
an action as that of moving one finger of my left hand 
an inch to the right of this paper upon which I am writing 
with my right hand, that it is either good or bad.. But if it 
is possible for good to be absent without evil being in any 
way involved by its absence, it follows that evil docs hot 
mean the absence or limitation of good.* 
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The above are some of the reasons which lead me to 
conclude that ev^l is a real factor in the universe. I would 
further suggest that it is the presence of evil which in some 
unexplained way accounts for our failure to pursue the Good 
which we see^ or to perform the duty which wc recognize. 

(a). THAT RIGHT ACTIONS ARE THOSE 
WHICH PRODUCE ^‘BEST CONSEQUENCES” 

It remains to say something of the relation between 
moral virtue and right action. First, vAth regard to the 
meaning of the expression right action'*, the utilitarians 
are, I think, correct in holding that this must be sought 
in the consequences of the action. A right action is, 
•in fact, that one which of all those which it is open 
to the agent to do has the best possible consequences. 

I have, however, suggested that the utilitarians were 
wrong in assessing ‘-best consequences" solely in terms 
of quantity of pleasure. If there is any truth in the tlieoiy 
of value outlined above, not pleasure only, but beauty, 
truth and moral virtue are all valuable in themselves. 
'‘Best consequences" will, therefore, be those that contain 
the greatest amount of, or are most conducive to, the 
promotion of happiness, beauty, truth and moral virtue. 

While any consequences that include or promote the 
manifestation of any of the four values arc good, I do not 
wish to suggest that the “best consequences" are those 
that contain equal amounts of each of the values. The 
extent to which the values should Tbe mingled in the good 
life, is a question upon which it is rash to venture a dog¬ 
matic opinion. It may be the case that, as the Greeks 
thought, the best life is an all-round life in which all forms 
of value are in some degree embodied and blended. It 
may be that different men ought to pursue these values 
and embody them in their lives in different degrees, so 
that one man will realize what the Greeks would have 
called his proper end in the creation and appreciation of 
l>eauty, another in the search for truth, another in the 
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achievement of moral virtue. Plato and Aristotle were, I 
think, wrong in supposing that there were at most two 
kinds of good life to be lived by men. The Christian doctrine 
of vocation suggests that there may be several. What is 
essential—and the greatest debt that we owe to modern 
liberal and democratic thinking is that we should have 
come to realize that it is essential^—is that each man 
should be permitted and enabled to choose for himself 
the kind of good life best suited to him; permitted, that is 
to say, by his fellows, and enabled by his training and 
education. So far as the present discussion is concqjrned, 
I am disposed to hazard the view that, while good conse¬ 
quences will be those which contain or promote some one 
or other of the four values, it is probable that the best life 
will contain or promote something of them all. I do not 
know how to support this view. Values are, as I have tried 
to show, intuitively perceived, and the proportions in 
which they should, in an ideal life, be mixed, may well be 
the subject of another intuition. 

Moore^s Intuitionism of Ends. The conclusions just 
outlined are in many respects similar to those reached 
by Professor G. E. Moore in his Principia Ethicay from 
which, indeed, they are largely derived. Intuitions to the 
effect that certain actions are right or wrong are, he holds, 
for the reasons given in a previous chapter,* untrustworthy. 
To this extent Professor Moore is a utilitarian, who demands 
that the worth of actions must be assessed by reference to 
their consequences. But the value of consequences can, he 
points out, only be established by intuitions in regard to 
what is good, and he agrees that goods, or as I have called 
them, values, may be of more than one kind although the 
word “good’’ stands, he thinks, for a unique conception. 

The Nature of Happiness as a Value. Between the four 
values I have postulated, there is one important difference. 

^See Chapter XVIII, pp. 741 and 750-752, for a development 
of this view. 

*Sce Chapter VIII, pp. 295-301. 
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Two of them, truth and feeauty, are independent both in 
themselves and in their manifestations of human conscious¬ 
ness; The function of human consciousness in relation to 
these values is limited to recognition of tlie first and 
appreciation of the second. The other two values, however, 
happiness and moral virtue, do belong to human conscious¬ 
ness, are, indeed, as many would say, states of human 
consciousness. Of the mode of manifestation of these two 
values, which belong more particularly to the sphere of 
ethics, something more must he said. 

If the criticism of Hedonism contained in the preceding 
chapter^ is valid, happiness differs from the other values 
by reason of the fact that it cannot, or rathe- that it 
should not, be made the object of direct pursuit. Happiness, 
I have suggested, is of the nature of a . by-product which 
enriches the consciousness of a healthy organism whose 
energy is fully engaged in an activity appropriate to ihe 
organism. What is meant by “an activity appropriate to 
the organism*', and what, if any, is the generic charac¬ 
teristic of those states of consciousness which happiness 
enriches? 

All states , of consciousness are^ I suggested in the last 
chapter,* directed upon something and derive their dis¬ 
tinctive qualities, including their feeling tone, from the 
nature of the object upon which they are directed.* 
An appropriate activity of consciousness is, then, one which 
is keenly directed upon a worthy object, which absorbs 
its interest. What is a worthy object? 

Amid the apparently embarrassing variety of answers 
with which the great moralists of the past have presented 
us, there can be detected a certain underlying unanimity. 
Happiness, I am maintaining, is a sign of the worthy 
employment of our conscious faculties; conversely, bore¬ 
dom and apathy will be a sign of their unworthy cmploy- 

^See Chapter XI, pp. 400-406. 

*Sce Chapter XI, pp. ^410-412, 

■•for an elaboration of this view which belongs to theory of knowledge, 
sec my Philosophical Aspects qf Modem Science^ Chapters IV, V and VI. 

Pi 
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meat. The question, “ How is boredom to be avoided, is one 
that has particularly intrigued the moralists, and their 
answer has been, “By hard work.*’ Pointing out that work 
is the only occupation which mankind has been, able 
to tolerate except in very small doses, they have r^om- 
mended unremitting effort as a recipe for the good life. 
“A man is seldom so harmlessly occupied,” said Dr. John¬ 
son, “as when he is making money.” 

Recipe for Happiness. The answer is in accordance 
with the teaching of evolutionary ethics. It also embodied 
the conclusions of the by-product theory of pleasure.^ But, 
while providing for the absorption of the activity of con¬ 
sciousness—for, when we work hard, our consciousness is 
intensely engaged—it offers no suggestions as to the nature 
of the object upon which the activity of consciousness 
may be most fruitfully directed; and surely, it may be said, 
some objects of conscious activity are better than others. 
What objects? Spinoza comes nearest to the answer which 
I am suggesting in this chapter, when he tells us that 
“happiness or unhappiness depends on the quality of the 
objects which we love. Love towards a thing eternal and 
inhnite fills the mind wholly with joy and is unmingled 
with any sadness.” The word “love” in this quotation 
is, I think, important. We arc never bored or unhappy 
when we are planning or endeavouring for^ someone whom 
we love, or for a cause for which we care. To love one’s 
work is also a sure basis for happiness. Spinoza, however, 
specifies more particularly things “infinite and eternal”. 
Now these, in the terms of the foregoing theory of value, 
wilf be the absolute values, truth, goodness and beauty. 
From this point of view, it is highly significant that nobody 
is unhappy when he is trying to make something that is 
beautiful, or is engaged in the research that is inspired 
only by the wish to find out what is true. This is 
perhaps what Goethe meant when he said; “He who has 
science and art has also religion.” Such pleasures arc, says 
^ See Chapter XI, pp. 402-406. 
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Spinoza^ unmingled with any sadness**. They are also 
the pleasures which Plato described as pure,^ 

We can, then, give a further meaning to the statement, 
happiness is the by-product of an appropriate activity of 
consciousness, and add that happiness is sometning which 
graces and completes activities ci consciousness, which are 
engaged in the pursuit or realization of some one of the 
other three values. Thus the enjoyment of the value which 
is happiness is a sign of the presence, or perhaps I should 
say, of the quest of one of the other three values. This 
conclusion may be put formally by stating that happiness 
should be regarded not as a substantive, but as an adjec¬ 
tive. For happiness, as I tried to show in the last chapter* is 
not, strictly speaking, a state of consciousness at all. It 
is an adjective of quality of states of consciousness as tone 
is a quality of a sound, or colour of an object. Some states 
of consciousness possess a pleasant hedonic tone; others an 
unpleasant one. The quality of the hedonic tone of a state 
of consciousness will be largely determined by the nature 
of the object upon which it is directed. States of conscious¬ 
ness which are directed upon truth or beauty, or which 
achieve moral virtue, will have a pleasant hedonic tone; 
so, also, will those that result from the satisfaction of 
our impulses. The paradox of happiness is thus a double 
one; first, though it is itself a value, it eludes direct 
pursuit and occurs as a by-product of states of consciousness 
which are directed upon objects other than happiness. 
Secondly, no state of consciousness which does not contain 
some happiness, or which is not, as I should prefer to put 
it, pleasurably hcdonically toned, can have v^ue. 

Tw)fold Relation Between Moral Virtue and Right 
Actions. The value, moral virtue gives rise to certain 
complications. The first introduces a question at which we 
have already glanced, the relation between moral virtue 
and right action. Some writers on ethics have denied that 
there is any such relation. For example, in his book, Th» 
» See Chapter XI, pp. 407-409. • See Chapter XI, pp. 410-412. 
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Right and the Good, Dr. Ross affirms that ''moral goodness 
is quite distinct from and* independent of rightness*, his 
point being that the value, which I am calling moral virtue, 
and what the utilitarians call a right action are two different 
kinds of ethical fact between which there need be no con¬ 
nection. It is difficult to accept this view. Although I 
am maintaining that moral virtue is a form of value, and 
that, as such, it is in the last resort unanalysable, the con¬ 
ception of moral virtue includes, it is obvious, a willingness 
to do one’s duty. And to do one’s duty is to do what one 
conceives to be right. As Professor Moore, to whose views 
I have already referred, puts it in his Principia Ethica^ “a 
virtue is a habitual disposition to perform actions which 
are duties or which would be duties, if a volition were 
sufficient on the part of most men to ensure their perform¬ 
ance”. In other words, moral virtue is a disposition to 
perform those actions which arc deemed to be right, and 
which it falls within the competence of most men to 
perform. 

If this is agreed to, the following complication arises: 
a right action I have defined as one wliich produces the 
best consequences on the whole; the best consequences are 
those which contain or promote the greatest quantity of 
those things which arc valuable in themselves, namely, 
beauty, truth, happiness and moral virtue. The actions 
which a morally virtuous man conceives to be right, and 
endeavours, accordingly, to perform, will sometimes, 
although not always, coincide with those which actually 
are right in the sense just defined. We reach, then, the 
position that the morally virtuous man will wish to act 
in such a way as to promote, among other' things, an 
increase of moral virtue. This result has a circular appear- 
anace, but the circle is not, 1 think, vicious. There is no 
paradox in conceiving of the good man as one who wishes 
to increase the amount of goodness in the world, and it is 
a conunonplace that he does in fact increase it. That the 
way to ma^ people trustworthy is to trust them, lovable to 
love them, conscientious to rely upon them—all the great 
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moralists and religious teachers have agreed. Thus moral 
virtue is not only valuable in itself, but possesses also an 
instrumental value in the sense that it tends by its very 
nature to promote a general increase in the manifesta- 
* tion of values in the world, and to pr omote, llierefore, an 
increase in the manifestation of the particular value which 
is moral virtue. 

Moral virtue is, I think, the only value which has this 
instrumental characteristic. Beauty docs not itself increase 
or create beauty, nor docs truth increase truth; happiness 
in oneself does no doubt conduce to happiness in others, 
but the fact that it docs so seems to be accidental and not, 
as in the case of moral virtue, an expression of the nature 
of the value. 

The Distinction between Right Action and What is 
Thought to Be Right Action. The relation between 
moral virtue and right action raises, however, a further 
complication, and one which gives rise to some of the 
most difficult problems of ethics. The morally virtuous 
man, we have agreed, will try to the best of his ability 
to do his duty; he will try, that is to say, to do what 
he believes to be right. But what he believes to be 
right may differ from what is in fact right, and it 
may be the fact of this difference which has led such 
writers as Dr, Ross to conclude that there is no necessary 
connection between moral virtue and right action. The 
complication arising from the difference must now' be 
examined. 

The morally virtuous man is actuated by a certain sort 
of motive. Now motives, as I have tried to show^, cannot 
be divorced from the consequences which the actions 
prompted by the motive are intended to produce. It 
may, however, be the case (i) that the consequences 
which do in fact follow from the morally virtuous man’s 
actions may, owing to his faulty judgment, be habitually 
different from those which he intends, and ( 2 ) that, though 
^Sec Chapter VIII, pp. 289-^293. 
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the consequences which he intends may in fact follow, 
they may be other than the best consequences, in the 
sense in which I have defined the word “best'\ owing to 
his mistakes in valuation. In the first case, the morally 
virtuous man, the man who wants to do his duty, will want^ 
to produce the best possible consequences by his actions, 
but will make mistakes about how to produce them; his 
error in fact will be one of calculation. In the second, he 
will not mzikc mistakes about how to produce what he 
wants to produce, but he will make mistakes about what 
he ought to produce; his error will, that is to say, be one of 
valuation. The first case is the man of good intentions who 
lacks foresight; the second, that of the man of good inten¬ 
tions who lacks insight. 

That Moral Virtue includes the Duty of Improving 
the Practical Judgment. With the first case I have 
already dealt. ^ It is a man’s duty, I have suggested, to 
take such steps as are possible to find out what the effects 
of his actions are likely to be. Patience and care, for 
example, are required in the collection of adequate data, 
and good judgment for the making of accurate estimates 
on the basis of the data. The duty of good judgment 
requires us to include in the concept of moral virtue an 
intellectual factor. The question arises whether, in respect 
of the possession or lack of this intellectual factor, a man is 
free. The answer involves questions already discussed in 
the chapter on free will. A good native intelligence, like 
a good eye at games or a good sense of perspective, cer¬ 
tainly seems at first sight to form part of our natural 
endowment; but so, it may be said, does a strong will, 
passions that are easily controllable, and an indifference 
to the cruder temptations. Is it ever the case, I asked in 
Chapter VII, that a man can escape complete determina¬ 
tion by his native endowment? Can he ever take moral 
credit for the strength of his controlling will, or incur 
moral blame for the strength of his uncontrolled passion? 

, * See Chapter IX, pp. 316-320. 
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I concluded* that such an escape from complete determina¬ 
tion was possible, provided that wc were prepared to agree 
that there was an element of reason in willing, and that 
impuke and desire are not the sole springs of om* actions. 
If reason includes a conative element, so tl it it is by 
virtue of our reason that we are free to will to act rightly 
in spite of the solicitations of passion and impulse, then it 
is also by virtue of our reason that we arc free to wiH to 
reason better. If, in other words, we are fi ee to do om- duty, 
we are free also to use our reasofis to find out what our 
duty is. ^ And just as the will may be strengthened by 
process pf freely willing, so the reason may be strengthened 
by process of freely reasoning, so that a man can improve 
his power of judgment no less than his strength of willing. 
To put the point more concretely, I may throughout my 
life use a good native intelligence in the investigation of 
purely abstract subjects and refuse to apply it to the prob¬ 
lems of conduct, in which case I shall have given myself 
no practice in accurately judging the results of my actions. 
I may even deliberately abstain from acquiring the 
necessary practice. And the point which I am making is, 
first, that it is my duty to apply my reason to the problems 
of conduct and, secondly, that I am free to will to do 
my duty in this respect as in others, provided tiiat it is 
admitted that the will contains a rational element. 

Summary. The foregoing argument is complex and 
a summary of its conclusions may be useful. The second 
of what I have elsewhere called the two main problems 
of ethics, the problem of finding out what our duty is, 
turns out on analysis to be the problem of correctly estimat¬ 
ing the probable consequences of our actions. This is a 
problem of rational calculation. The full conception of 
moral virtue entaik, then, a certain clement of accurate 
i*easoning as well as the more obvious elements of strength of 
will and virtuous motive; andit entaik an element of accurate 
reasoning because we require to know what our duty is, 
*Sce Chapter VII, pp. a$7-a7i. 
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as well as to will the duty that we know. Furthermore, in 
regard to this requirement of discernment, no less than in 
regard to the requirement of willing, we are free; we arc 
free, that is to say, within the conditions laid down in 
Chapter VII, to improve and perfect our. natural endow¬ 
ment in the matter of intelligence no less than in that of 
will. 

That Moral Valuadons are Relative to Social. Need, 
Circumstance and Status. The second case, that of the 
man with good intentions who lacks insight has, it is 
obvious, important social implications. A man, I have 
'Suggested, may want to do what is right; he may also 
possess good judgment and form an accurate estimate of 
the consequences of his actions. Yet the consequences he 
desires, intends to produce and does in fact produce, may 
not be such as are valuable. In other words, the actions 
which he thinks right may not be those which, according 
to the definition of rightness already given, are in fact right. 

Now it has been conceded to the subjectivists that what 
a man thinks right and what a man thinks valuable will 
depend very largely upon the standards of the community 
in which he happens to live. Most men, as the objective 
intuitionists point out, possess intuitions in regard to 
what is right and wrong which owe nothing to reflection, 
moral principles or estimates of consequences. As a conse¬ 
quence, they have in all ages judged certain things to be 
right, certain things to be wrong, without being able 
to give reasons for their judgments. Now what they 
judge right, what wrong, is almost always determined 
by the moral code of the community to which they happen 
to belong. On those occasions on which the plain man 
does consciously take consequences into account and seeks to 
justify his judgment of the rightness or wrongness of an 
action by appealing to them, his valuation of consequences 
will be no less dependent upon a moral standard which 
has been formed for him by his environment and not by 
^ him as a result of independent reflection. 
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Much has been said in previous pages with regard to 
the variations in the deliverances of the moral sense in 
different communities* The conclusion was reached that 
these variations were not purely arbitrary, but stood in 
a specific relation to the needs of the jety U which the 
individual happened to belong.^ And not only to the needs 
and circumstances of his society but also to those of his class 
within society. Thus the moral valuations of a slave Aill 
be different from those of a free man, and quallries of 
independence and leadership, which are Valued in a 
member oT the English public school class, will tend to 
be condenined as upstart impudence and unprincipled 
ambition when they appear in the Communist worker, 
who devotes his energies and his talents to leading and 
organizing his fellows. Now, the needs of classf*s in a society 
vary. Hence, a certain course of action by a member of 
clas;s X, which will seem right to another member of that 
class, will seem wrong to a member of class Y, but would 
have seemed right to him, if it had been taken by another 
member of class Y. In a word, moral valuations are relative 
to social need, circumstance and status. 

In most societies that have existed there has been a 
marked divergence between the conduct that men called 
right, and which a morally virtuous man felt it, therefore, 
to be his duty to do, and that which was in fact right. In 
other words, the conduct which a morally virtuous man has 
felt it to be his duty to do has often, has, in fact, usually, 
produced consequences which contained a smaller amount 
of absolute value than would haye been contained in the 
consequences of other actions which it was open to the 
agent to do, but which he did not consider to be his duty. 

How is the Divergence between what is Thought Right 
and What is Right to be Adjusted? How is this divergence 
to be adjusted? How, in other words—for this and nothing 
else is involved—-is a man to be induced to wish to do 
what is really right and to desire and to pursue what is 
^Sec Chapter VIII, pp, 301- 303. 
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really valuable? The question is the most fundamental 
question of ethics, arid no satisfactory answer to it exists. 
Let us survey the materials that have been collected for 
an answer. 

I have suggested that value has the power of attracting 
man’s consciousness and evoking Ae desire to pursue it. 
1 have argued, in fact, with Socrates that all men naturally 
desire the Gk>^, but I have admitted that they are also 
free, and that the power of good over them is far from 
amounting to compulsion. I have suggested also that evil 
is a real and positive factor in the universe, which clouds 
men’s judgments, so that they mistake for good what is 
not, and weakens their will, so that they do not wish to 
do the good that they see. 

The thinkers of the Middle Ages, the moralists of the 
nineteenth century, pictured the soul of man as a battle* 
ground on which the forces of good and evil struggled for 
victory. Their conception seems to me to have been on the 
whole the correct one; It symbolizes the view that I have 
been trying to put forward, that value exists and that on 
the whole we wish to pursue it, but that some factor in the 
universe, which is also in ourselves, prevents us, or rather 
can prevent us, if we let it. Whether we shall let it prevent 
us or not, depends in the last resort upon ourselves. In 
this sense and to this extent we arc free. Yet though in 
theory and in the last resort our choice of action is free, 
it is to a very large extent determined by our environment. 

The question of environment brings me back to the 
relation of a man’s individual morals to those of his com¬ 
munity, and at this point I come to the borderline between 
ethics and political theory. In the light of the preceding 
survey three conclusions may be suggested. 

Fonnula for Progress in a Society. First, it is extremely 
difficult to be a good man in a bad community. Since the 
form of oxu* moral judgments is determined by our environ¬ 
ment, a member of a bad community will hold actions 
to be right which are not right, and judge consequences 
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to be valuable which are not valuable. Admittedly,' he 
may be morally virtviom to the extent that he may try 
to do the good that he secs, but, if his community is bad, 
he will lack that faculty of right valuation which enables 
him justly to appraise the value of the conse^:juences of 
his actions. Moreover, actions wtiiA he might have 
expected to turn out well will turn out ill, because of the 
perverting effect of the environment in which they are 
performed. Secondly, communities change- and, it may be, 
progress, and the moral insight of the individuals who 
compose them changes and progresses as the community 
changes. Such changes are almost always in the first 
instance due to the original genius of some one or more 
individuals whose insight into the nature of value is keener 
than that of the rest of the community,' and who persist¬ 
ently advocate changes in the law and custom of the 
community which will lead to a greater embodiment of 
value in men’s lives, and a clearer perception of it by 
men’s consciousnesses. In due course the community as 
a whole moves, or may move up to the level of the insight 
of its moral pioneers, laws and custom arc changed, and 
a gain in morality is thereby achieved. Thus the morals of 
the Old Testament become the morals of the New, the 
Christian condemnation of slavery is accepted among 
civilized peoples, with the result that slavery is 
abolished, while, prior to the war of 1914-1918, there was 
an increasing realization that individuals should be treated 
as ends and not merely as means. But the process whereby 
the moral insight of 2u community advances is not a 
necessary one, and it may be interrupted or reversed. 

Thirdly, an ideal community may be defined as one in 
which everybody wishes to do what he thinks right, and 
everybody thinks right what is in fact right; it is, in other 
words, a community in which the actions which people 
think right and habitually try to do are those which 
produce the best consequences, namely, those which 
contain and embody the greatest amounts of the values 
' See Chapter VIII, pp. 308-310. 
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beauty, truth, moral virtue and happiness. In so far as 
the members of one community approximate more closely 
to this ideal in their desires, willings and valuations than 
those of another, that community is the better of the two. 
Our survey of ethics thus enables us to suggest a formula 
for political progress, according to which the best com¬ 
munities are those whose citizens habitually judge and 
act in such a way as to bring about an increase in the 
manifestation of absolute values in the community. I 
now turn to the political questions which will occupy us 
in Part III. 


Books, 

The views expressed in this chapter are to a large extent the 
author’s. Works from which some of the conclusions reached 
in the Chapter have been derived are: 

Plato. The Meno; The Republic. 

Moore, G. E. Principia Ethica. 

Dickinson, G. Lowes, The Meaning of Good. 

Russell, Bertrand. Philosophical Essays, especially the essay 
entitled The Elements of Ethics. 

Hartmann, N, Ethics, especially Volume III, contains a full 
and comprehensive statement of a theory of value more 
particularly in its application to Ethics. 



Part III 
POLITICS 




Chapter XIII: THEORIES OF 
THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF 
SOCIETY 


Introductory Note. In Part III I propose to con¬ 
sider theories of the nature of the State and of the relation 
between the State and the individual. Some of these 
theories are concerned with the question of fact, others 
with the question “ ought Theories of the fii'st class ask, 
“ What is the nature of political organizations**? Theories 
of the second, ‘‘What ought it to be”? 

It is possible and also desirable to treat logic and meta¬ 
physics without reference to time and circumstance. 
The laws of logic, to take an extreme case, arc not affected 
by the circumstances of the period and place in which they 
arc apprehended and discussed. In the case of ethics the 
divorce between theory and circumstance is not so marked, 
and in my treatment of ethical theories in Part II, I 
have found it necessary on occasion to introduce a refer¬ 
ence to the historical conditions in which the theories 
were put forward. Many would hold that these references 
should have been more frequent than I have made them. 

When, however, wc come to theories of politics, it is 
no longer possible to maintain a separation between theory 
and circumstance. Topical considerations insist on intrud¬ 
ing themselves, for the reason that topical considerations 
both set the questions with which political theorists con* 
corn themselves, and suggest the lines of the answers. 
Hence views such as, for example, that which Hobbes 
expresses on the impossibility of revolt^, which strike us as 
being both illogical and fantastic, become at least com¬ 
prehensible when they are seen in their historical setting. 
This is a book of philosophy and not of history; it is 
^ See below pp. 474, 475. 
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concerned with the exposition of ideas, not with the 
circumstances in which the ideas were put forward. I shall, 
Jherefore, reduce ihy references to time and place to the 
barest necessary minimum. It is, however, well to warn the 
reader at the outset that none of tlie theories which figure in 
the ensuing Part can be seriously regarded as making claims 
to absolute truth, or as being universally applicable at all 
times and places and in all circumstances. In this respect they 
differ from logical and metaphysical theories and also, to 
some extent, from the ethical theories considered in Part II. 

The Social Contract Theory. In the Introduction to 
Parts II and III, I sought to show how the influence 
of Christianity had led to a separation between the 
studies of ethics and politics. If man in his true nature 
is an immortal soul, he is not in his true nature a partici¬ 
pating citizen; if his real purpose is to attain salvation in 
the next world, it is not to achieve the millenium in this 
one. Man’s membership of society being omitted from the 
account, when the true nature of man is being discussed, 
society tends to be explained as an artificial growth 
springing from a set of particular circumstances. What are 
the circumstances, and how did they come to generate 
society? The answer to these questions is to he found in a 
theory which obtained wide currency in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. This Is known as the Social 
Contract theory. Advanced by a number of different 
thinkers, it was used to support a number of different con¬ 
clusions. Hobbes (1588-1679) invoked it in support of 
absolute monarchy; Locke (1632-1704), of representative 
democracy; Rousseau (1712-1778), of extreme democracy. 
Of these various forms of the Social Contract Theory and 
of the conceptions of society in which they issued, some 
account must now be given. 

Hobbes on the Social Contract. I have already^ 
described in outline Hobbes’s egoistic psychology, a 
* See Chapter X, pp. 352-355. 
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psychology which presupposes that self-interest is the only 
motive for conduct. I have also iiidicated the bearing of 
this psychology upon ethical theory; good, on Hobbes's 
view, becomes that which a man happens to desire, while 
virtue is success in maintaining and rjs^frting lac seif. I 
mentioned also Spinoza's agre^men*^ with this egoistic 
psychology, and his distinctive view that all oiganisms 
strive to intensify their existence and to enhance the full¬ 
ness of their being, irrespective of the wishes or feelings 
of others. Finally, 1 indicated the support wh^'cu a purely 
egoistic theory of ethicr derives from the doctrine of 
evolution, which postulates the struggle for survival as the 
fundamental law of man’s being. Psychological and ethical 
theories of this type will, it is obvious, have important 
political implications, and Hobbes’s political theory shows 
us, perhaps more clearly than any other what these 
implications are. 

A being guided only by self-interest will naturally prey 
upon his fellows in pursuit of his natural satisfactions. 
Hobbes, therefore, depicts the initial condition of man 
as that of a creature living in a state of nature conceived 
broadly on the lines laid down by Glaucon in the Republic^ 
In the state of nature men were, Hobbes holds, in constant 
conflict. Each man’s hand was against his fellow’s, and, 
since men are by nature equal, no man was weak enough 
not to be an object of fear to his neighbours, or strong 
enough to be immune from the fear which his neighbours 
inspired. In a state of nature so conceived, there was no 
property, law, justice on right, and the life of man, in 
Hobbes’s classic phrase, was “solitaiy, poor, nasty, brutish 
and short”. To put an end to such an intolerable state 
of affairs, men formed society. Society was thus found 
to be necessary because of man’s naturally egiiistic and 
amoral disposition, and its purftose was to give him 
security. 

Hobbes alao cites a further factor which plays its part 
in the establishment of society, a factor which derives 
* Chapter I, pp. 20-22. 
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from his solipsistic theory of knowledge.^ Completely en* 
closed within the circle of his own states of mind, man 
is lonely and his loneliness drives him to congregate with 
his fellows in order that the possibilities of communication^ 
which a common language affords^ may provide him with 
a means of escape from himself. But man being what be 
is, a mere agreement to live peaceably together in society 
is not sufficient, since any man would break the agree¬ 
ment when he saw a chance of doing so to his own 
advantage. There must, then, be “a common power t6 keep 
them in awe and to direct their actions to the common 
benefit”. This “common power” is brought into being 
as the result of a compact by the terms of which every 
member of the community gives up his natural rights and 
powers to a man, or to a body of men, in whom the united 
power of all is henceforth vested. Each man, that is to 
say, gives up his own right of self-government on condition 
that every other man does the same. The repository of all 
these individual powers is conceived of as a new individual 
person endowed with supreme power. “He that carrieth 
this person,” writes Hobbes, “is called sovereign and hath 
sovereign powers; and everyone besides, his subject.” 

# 

Consequences of Hobbes’s Doctrine: Theory of Sover¬ 
eignty. Since men came into society in order to obtain 
security, and since the maintenance of the common power 
of the sovereign over them all is the condition of their 
security, the power of the sovereign may not be chal¬ 
lenged or modified. Revolt in a society is, therefore, to 
be regarded as impossible, not so much on practical, as 
on psychological grounds. For, so long as the sovereign is 
absolutely supreme, he is fulfilling the purpose which led 
men to vest their individual powers in him, the purpose, 
namely, of giving them security. Since our decisions are 
determined for us and not by and since the desire for 
security is a law of pur being, we cannot, Hobbes main¬ 
tained, desire to do anything which will infringe the condi- 
. ^ See Chapter X, p. 353, for a reference to this. 
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tion under which alone security can be guaranteed. We 
cannoty therefore, desire to revolt against the sovereign, or 
even to weaken his power. There is, then, no right, there 
is even, Hobbes seems to say, no possibility of disobedience. 
For, once again, men appoint a ruler tnat they may have 
security; in larder that he may give them security, his 
authority must be unquestioned, and to question it is to 
negate the object with which society was constituted and 
a ruler appointed. 

To put the point in another way, the sovereign’s right 
to rule derives from his ability'' to idlfil the conditions and to 
realize the purposes which led men to vest tlieir powers 
in him. His right, in fact, resides in his might, and his might 
is the measure of his right. Thus the sovereign possesses 
what Hobbes, if he were to make use of ethical conceptions, 
might call a moral right to rule his subjects in so far as, 
and only in so far as, he has power to rule them. 

So long as his ability to give security persists, the sovereign 
is supreme; his subjects cannot modify his powers, or depose 
him and substitute another sovereign—for that would be 
a breach of the covenant upon which they have entered*— 
nor can they dissent from his decisions, nor refuse to obey 
his edicte—for that would be to put themselves outside the 
community and the reign of law which the community 
establishes, and back into the state of nature, in which 
anybody woiJd have the right to destroy them. On the 
other hand, the ruler cannot himself forfeit or abuse hi.s 
powers, since he himself is outside the covenant which 
brought him into being and there is, therefoie, no covenant 
for him to break. 

Since the community exists in and through the ^wer 
which has been vested in the sovereign, the sovereign is 
both its representative and its agent. All the acts wliich the 
community does, or which any member of the community 
docs, are his acts, and vice versa, “A commonwealth^^' writes 
Hobbes, *4s said to be instituted when a multitude of men 
do agreed and covenant^ every one with every onSy that to what* 
soever many or assembly of many shall be given by the major 
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part, the right to present the person of them all, that is to 
say, to be their representative; everyone, as well he* that 
voted for it, as he that voted against it, sh^ authorize all the 
actions and judgments of that man, or assembly of men, 
in the same manner as if they were his own.” 

It follows that all the acts of the sovereign are such as 
members of the community must approve of and consent 
to. Even if he puts a member of the community to death 
he is, according to Hobbes, expressing and carrying out 
that member’s own will to be put to death. For example, 
Hobbes writes, “If he' that attempteth to depose his 
sovereign be killed, or punished by him for such attempt, 
he is author of his own punishment, as being by the institu¬ 
tion, author of all his sovereign shall do.” Since by virtue 
of the contract which results in the formation of society 
and the conferment upon the sovereign of absolute powers, 
the sovereign’s acts are authorized beforehand, he cannot 
act unjustly or illegally. He is, therefore, above the law, 
irresponsible and unpunishable. 

Powers and Functions of the Sovereign. The sove¬ 
reign being the community’s agent has supreme power in 
the matter of war and peace. He is the sole judge of the 
measiires necessary for the community’s defence, the sole 
arbiter of rewards and punishments, the sole appointer of 
ministers and judges. He also is alone responsible for 
determining what opinions shall be taught in the com¬ 
munity, how its members shall be educated, and by what 
laws its people shall be governed. The sovereign may 
delegate some or all of these rights, but he cannot dis¬ 
possess himself of them without breaking the covenant 
upon which society rests, and this, as we have seen, is 
the one thing which he cannot do. For it is the law of 
nature that “men keep their covenants made” and the 
covenant is, thei^forc, eternal on both sides. Hobbes» 
does not actually assert that the sovereign whose powers 
are so defined shall be one man; yet he is anxious to show 
that, so far at' least as England is concerned, the king 
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alone is sovereign. His book, the Leviathan, was widely 
a<xlainied in support of the Stuart doctrine of the Divine 
Right of Kings, which it was deliberately written to 
sustain. 

Although, however, Hobbes k careful lo show that the 
sovereign power cannot be divi^ied, there is nothing in 
his doctrine to preclude it from ])eii^ vested in a number 
of persons, or even in a sovereign body. This possibility 
he does not, however, explore and bis Theory is usually 
regarded as^ a defence of absolute, autocratic government 
vested in a single person. 

Hobbeses Theory of Sovereignty and Natural Law. 
The foregoing theories cannot but seem to the modern 
reader fantastic. Pushing logic to its extreme, they appear 
to reach conclusions which no contemporary mind could 
possibly accept, A brief reference to historical circum¬ 
stances may serve to explain how to Hobbes's generation 
they could at least appear plausible, for Hobbes's theory 
of the absoluteness of the sovereign was the product of 
circumstances and the child of a particular historical 
situation. Let us for the moment consider it within the 
context of the conditions from which it took its rise. 
The form of the Social Contract theory which was current 
in the early seventeenth century represented it as a contract 
between the people, on the one hand, and the king on 
the other. This currently accepted view of tlie contract 
was associated with the theory of natural law. The theory 
of natural law asserted that all men, high and low, king 
and people ^ike, were subject to natural law, which was 
also divine law. In England natural law was identified 
with the Common Law of the land. It was natural 
law that provided the necessary moral basis tor the 
contract which resulted in the formation of society. Once this 
contract had been made, the king was obliged to abide 
by it no less than the people; if the king violated it, the 
people had a right to rebel. This theory of the contract 
underlay the constitutional theory of monarchy which 
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was challenged by the Stuart doctrine of the Divine Right 
of Kings. 

Hobbes dissented, from this theory on the ground that 
there must be a sovereign in society, that sovereignty implies 
being above the law, and that, so long as the king is 
regarded as being subject to the law of nature and as 
being himself, therefore, bound by a contract formed on 
the basis of the law of nature, the king could not be 
sovereign. In other words, so long as the theory of natural 
law binding on king and people alike is accepted, there 
'can.be no real sovereignty in the State. The Stuarts 
sought to overcome this difficulty by the theory of the 
Divine Right of Kings; but Hobbes was a secularist, and was 
concerned to find his justification for absolute sovereignty 
in this world and not the next. This he docs by introducing 
modifications into the existing theory of the Social Con¬ 
tract. Dispensing with the idea of natural law and of 
natural justice, he implies that law and justice arise only 
in the State. They are not the presupposition of the con¬ 
tract; they are its consequences. This being so, no contract 
between king and people is possible, since there is no 
external standard by reference to which to determine 
when the contract is being kept, and when it is being 
violated. Consequently the contract, as Hobbes conceives 
it, is one which is made between the various individuals 
who compose society, and not between individuals apd 
king. The king, then, is outside the contract; the king, 
therefore, is sovereign, and, as sovereign, he is outside 
and above the law which he creates and enforces. It is 
on these lines that Hobbes is led to endow the sovereign 
with the absolute powers which appear to us excessive 
and unjustified. 

Criticism of Hobbes 

( 1 ) On Hobbes’s Premises the Contract 
GOULD NOT HAVE BEEN FORMED. The Cliticisms 
to which Hobbes’s political philosophy is exposed arc 
in part those which apply to any form of Social 
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Contract theory. These criticisms have already been indi* 
cated in Chapter I in connection with the similar 
view advanced by Glaucon and Adcimantus in the second 
book of Plato’s Republic* Briefly ^ there is no evide for a 
pre-^social condition of man and Hobbes’s state of nature 
is> therefore, a fiction. Hobbes might perhaps be prepared 
to admit this, while at the same time maintaining that 
the admission did not invalidate his theory, for ‘the opera- 
»tion of some form of implied Contract is’, he might say, 
‘a logical presupposition of the maintenance of any society 
formed by beings who acknowledge no motive save that 
of self-interest, and tins is all that I ever meant to assert’. 
Whether people arc in fact purely self-interested is a 
question for ethics, and in the criticisms of Psychological 
Hedonism and of Subjectivism contained in Chapters XI 
and XII, I have ventured to suggest doubts as to whether 
a theory of universal Egoism is logically maintainable. 
Here it is sufficient to point out that, if people do in fact 
acknowledge no motive except that of self-interest,—^and 
Hobbes is at once the most extreme and the most consistent 
of all those who hold this view,—then it is impossible to 
account for that degree of co-operation and trust which 
arc required for the formation of the Contract. Men come 
together, Hobbes says in effect, in order to'form society. 
But the coming together entails a willingness to co-operate 
on the part of those who come, and a willingness to 
co-operate implies a social sentiment in the form of a 
recognition of the need for rules, and a social disposition 
which is prepared to observe them. These cannot, therefore, 
be as Hobbes maintained, exclusively the product of a 
contract to form society; ^ey must in some degree have 
pre-existed such a contract. Man, in other words, as Plato 
«and Aristotle saw, must be regarded as having been in 
some degree a social animal from the first. 

{2) The Power of Hobbes’s Ruler not 
Unlimited. Secondly, it is impossible on Hobbes’s 
presinises to justify the unlimited character of the power 
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with which he endows his ruler. The contract, says Hobbes, 
once made is irrevocable, and the powers with which the 
ruler is invested are, therefore, since they flow from the 
contract, inalienable. He can delegate them, but he cannot 
relinquish them or be deprived of them. But why can he 
not? Because, says Hobbes, men have contracted to obey 
him, realizing that, only if they do, can they be assured of 
that security, for the sake of which they formed society. 
For his subjects to disobey the ruler or for the ruler to* 
relinquish his power is, therefore^ to break the contract and 
to bring society, which derives from the contract, to an end. 

This conclusion seems to be open to two objections: 
(a) the premises upon which it is based are unsound; 
{b) the conclusion does not follow from the premises. 

(a) That Hobbes’s premises are unsound has already 
been suggested. It is not the case that men are purely self- 
interested or that they are concerned only to pursue their 
own pleasure; nor is it the case, as Hobbes seems to think, 
that the desire for order and security dominate them to 
the exclusion of all other desires. The most casual study 
of history should have convinced him that this was not 
the case. History shows that there are many things for 
the sake of which men will abandon security. There are 
evils which seem to them so appalling that they will break 
the peace in order to be rid of them; injustices which 
they will fight and die to remove. The whips of despotism, 
says Hobbes, are always better than the scorpions of 
anarchy, and, knowing this, men will put up with the 
whips. But this would not necessarily be true, even if 
they thought that the alternative to the despotism was 
anarchy, and in fact they never do so think. Hobbes, in 
short, overlooks the obvious consideration that men who 
are persecuted or feel themselves to be victims of injustice 
may revolt. It is this simple psychological error which 
makes nonsense of his contention that the' power of the 
ruler is inalienable and cannot be withdrawn. 

If Hobbes,is right, justice, the will of the ruler, and the* 
law of the State are one and the same thing. Hobbes does 
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in fact explicitly accept the identification, as do the 
Totalitarian States of the twentieth century.^ But it is 
just because they are felt not to be the same thing, because, 
in otlier words, men recognize a law to be unjust, however 
strong the power behind it, that they are at any time 
liable to revolt in the hope of gtUting rid of the sovereign 
who, they conceive, is guihy of the injustice. The fact 
seems obvious, and one is inclined to wonder how Hobbes 
could have brought hJmself to overlook it. The answer is 
once again to be found in a reference to historical circum¬ 
stance. Hobbes set himself the difficult task of proving 
that, while the last revolution, resulting in the restoration 
of Charles II in 1660, was justified, the next womM be 
unjustified; unjustified- because, given his view of the 
Social Contract, security is the one thing for the sake of 
which men formed society, and the one thing* which they 
cannot be allowed to jeopardize by successful rebeUiori. 
Successful rebellion, then, is the one thing which, in the 
interests of security, must be excluded; yet it is also some¬ 
thing which, on Hobbes’s egoistic premises, cannot be 
excluded. Confronted by this difficulty, what, in effect, 
Hobbes does, is to retain the dogma of the impossibility 
of revolt, and to abandon his egoistic premises. Men, he 
says, will not revolt because of the moral obligation which 
they recognize to “keep covenants made”. We may regard 
this inconsistent invocation of morality as a surviving 
remnant of the influence, from which Hobbes never quite 
won free, of the natural law theory' of politics.* Belief in 
natural law is the basis'of Locke’s political philosophy,* 
but it has no logical place in that of Hobbes, who uses 
arguments which are inadmissible in logic to reach a con¬ 
clusion which is repugnant to common sense. 

(3) (i) The Conclusion that the Contract 
18 Irrevocable does not Follow. I insist at 
this point upon the inconsistency of Hobbes, because 

' See Chapter XVI, pp. 6i*5 and 646 » See pp- 477, 478 above. 

» See pp. 484, 485 below. 
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Hobbes is often praised for his logic. Given the premises 
from which he starts^ then, his admirers have said, there 
is no way of avoiding his conclusions. I cannot myself 
see that Hobbes is a very logical thinker. Let us for the 
moment assume that his premises are correct; that man 
is motivated only by sejUT^interest and that he prefers 
security to all other goods. Now a person who is motivated 
only by self-interest, can have no other motive than that 
of self-interest for keeping the contract, by virtue of which 
socie^/ is formed and the powers of all are vested in a single 
absolute ruler. There cannot, that is to say, be any feeling 
for the sanctity of covenants, any loyalty to a pledged 
word to bind those who know no motive but self-interest. 
Hobbes agrees that there cannot. *^The opinion that any 
monarch reqeiveth his ix>wer by covenant, that is to say, 
on condition, proceedeth from want of imderstanding 
this easy truth, that covenants being but words and 
breath, have no force to oblige^ contain, constrain, or 
protect any man.’’ Owning no basis in morality or in 
law, the contract must be based partly upon force, a con¬ 
clusion which Hobbes ' explicitly accepts—''Covenants, 
without the sword,” he writes, “arc but words, and have 
no strength to secure a man at all”—^and partly upon 
self-interest—“Justice, therefore, that is to say, keeping 
of covenant, is a rule of reason, by which we are forbidden 
to do anything destructive to our life: and consequently a 
law of Nature.” All this may be true; it is at least consistent. 
But how, if it is true, are*we to justify Hobbes’s insistence 
upon the irrevocability of the contract, his annoimcement of 
the omnipotence and irresponsibility of the sovereign, hh 
denial of the right of revolt, and his assertion that the 
sovereign always represents all his subjects whether they 
like it and know it, or dislike it and do not know it? 

That the contract is irrevocable is not true; for if people 
are purely self-interested, they can and will back out of 
it, and as soon as it ceases to serve the purpose for which 
they formed it. That the sovereign is irresponsible and 
omnipotent is not true; he has power for just so long 
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a sufficient number of his people feel disposed to obey him. 
That people have no right to revolt is not true; they can 
and will revolt directly they that their interests will 
be better served by getting rid of the existing sovereign 
and establishing anotherj^ than by maintaining iam. What 
is more, directly enough people do think thfa, the revolt 
will succeed. As Hobbes himself very properly points out, 
“The obligation of subjects to ihc Sovereign is understood 
to last as long, and no longer, than the power lasteth by 
which lie is able to protect them”; he might have added, 
“or as long as they, find their interests better served by 
maintaining than by deposing him/* 

That the sovereign represents-all the acts and wills of 
his subjects and is, therefore, authorized to do whatsoever 
he pleases is not true. If they revolt against him, it is 
nonsense to say that the will with which ^hey revolt is 
the sovereign’s own to be revolted against, or that the 
will which actuates the sovereign to suppress the revolt 
is their own will to make the revolt unsuccessful. Finally, 
if I guided only by self-interest, I shall consent to 
regard another man as representing me, only for so long 
as I believe that it will serve my interest that he should do so. 

Summary of Hobbes’s Political Theory. The distinc¬ 
tive and sensational features which are largely responsible 
for the celebrity of Hobbes’s political theory do not, if the 
above criticisms are valid, follow from his psychological 
premises. Indeed, they arc for the most part inconsistent 
with his premises. Stripped of these features, Hobbes’s 
political philosophy reveals itself as consisting of little 
more than the commonplace assertion that order and 
security in a community arc best safeguarded by a strong 
government, and that a government not subject to popular 
control is liable to be stronger than a popularly elected 
democratic government. These assertions may be true 
but they arc not very novels and they constitute an 
exiguous foundation for the formidable edifice which^ 
Hobbes erected upon them. On the ethical side it is, I 
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think> clear that self-interest can afford no moral obligation 
permanently to obey a ruler or anybody else. Self-interest 
constitutes an obligation to obedience only in so far as 
wc think (is) that the ruler’s authority will be impaired 
by our disobedience, and (b) that the continuance of his 
authority is likely to make for our happiness on the wholei 
Directly we cease to think these things, we shall cease to 
obey; for where the only recognized motive is self-interest, 
there can be no duty except to promote it, nor shall wc 
feel constrained to obey a ruler except in so far as we think 
that obedience will conduce to our advantage. 

Locke on the Law of Nature. The philosopher John 
Locke (1632-1704), whose political work is contained in 
two Treatises of Government^ is altogether less sensational. 
Except for the fact that the king is^no longer, as in the 
earlier tradition, regarded as being one of the parties to 
the Contract, Locke’s theory may be regarded as a return 
to the original Social Contract tradition (a tradition 
from which Hobbes* had departed) according to which 
the Contract was based on the law of nature. Although 
he assumes a pre-social condition of mankind, Locke, 
believing in the law of nature, finds no mutual antagonisms 
among men in the state of nature, but a disposition to be 
reasonable and a desire for peace. Men in a state of nature 
were in “a state of perfect freedom to order their actions, 
and dispose of their possessions and persons as they think 
fit, within the bounds of the law of nature, without asking 
leave or depending upon the will of any other man.” 
What is Locke’s ground for conceiving of man in the 
state of nature so mildly? In the last resort it is theo¬ 
logical. God who created the universe, created man and 
established the law of nature which He made binding 
upon all men. In each man was implanted a spark of 
the divine nature by the light of which he was able to 
discover the law of nature and the principles of right 
conduct. 


*.Sec p. 478 above. 
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The law. of nature was primarily a law of reason. That 
they should obey reason and seek to do what is reilsonablc 
is, therefore, a basic law of men’s nature, the originator 
of which is Gkxi. It is his subjection to reason which 
accounts for the natural mildnesn and sociability of man. 

The following quotation sumr iarizes the fundamentals 
of Locke’s philosophy: 

“The state of nature has a law of nature to govern it, 
which obliges every one, and reason, ^vkich is that law, 
teaches all mankind who will but consult it, that being all 
equal and independent, no one ought 10 harm another 
in his life, health, liberty or possessions: for men being all 
the workmanship of one omnipotent and infinitely wise 
Maker; all the servants of one sovereign Master, sent into 
the world by His order and about His business; they are 
His property, whose workmanship they are made to last 
during His, not one another’s pleasure,” The corollaries 
are (i) that all men are by nature equal and independent, 
and (2) that every man possesses initially certain rights, 
rights, namely, to the preservation of life, liberty, health, 
and goods, which he brings with him into society and of 
which he cannot be deprived. 

Locke and the Origin of Society. What need, it may 
be asked, has this so amiably conceived creature to form a 
society? He forms it, Locke answ^ers, mainly for the sake 
of convenience. A thorough-going pragmatist, Locke do^ 
not seek to lay down any ethical basis for the State; his 
concern is not with right but with convenience A system, 
or lack of system, under which everybody was judge in 
his own cause, was found to be a nuisance; moreover, there 
are some matters in which uniformity is essential. Ethically 
it is of no importance whether the traffic goes to the right 
of the road or to the left; what is important is uniformity; 
if, for example, the rule of the road is that traffic should 
go to the left, it'is essential that nobody should be per¬ 
mitted to go to the right. Moreover, says Locke, although 
men arc on the whole reasonable and as a general rule 
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obey the law of nature, they do not always do so; passion 
or self-interest, may lead them to violate it. One man, 
again, may try to impose his will upon another, thus 
destroying the other’s right to freedom. Hence arises a 
state of war between A who desires to preserve his right 
and B who would seek to deprive him of it. A state of war 
is a state in which impartiality becomes impossible, the 
victim of aggression no less than the aggressor being led 
under stress of emotion to violate the law of reason. It is 
at this point that the necessity for an impartial judge arises. 
In a state of nature each man is judge in h^s own cause 
and executor of his own justice. Hence the primary need 
of society is the need of an impartial superior, who will 
mete out justice to all without fear or favour. In order, 
therefore, that the law of nature, which is also th^ law of 
reason, may be impartially enforced men make a covenant 
to establish a society. Certain corollaries follow from this 
account of the formation of society which assume import¬ 
ance in subsequent political theory. 

Consequences of Locke’s View of the Origin of Society. 

(1) Men bring their natural rights with them into 
society; society, indeed, is only a contrivance to enable 
people to enjoy their natural rights more fully. The only 
natural right which men resign is the right, in cases of 
dispute, of judging .for themselves and executing their own 
justice. This right “they resign to the community. 

(2) Locke WM the apologist of the Revolution of 1688, 
and his constant anxiety is to prevent a recurrence of 
absolute monarchy in England. In opposition to Hobbes, 
then, he insists that the king holds his power merely as a 
trustee. He is subject to thp law and liable to be dethroned 
if he breaks it. There is, in fact, in Locke’s society nobody 
who is above the law, and if sovereignty is taken to mean— 
as by most of those who use the expression it is^^^—^power 
which is above the law, there is no sovereignty in Locke’s 
State. Even the legislature is not, Locke holds, above the 

'See Chapter XIV, p. 514 
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law, since its activities arc always subject to the law of 
nature whidhi its legislation seeks to interpret. 

(3) The State, as wc have seen, is instituted for the 
special purpose of giving men a judge; the State is not, 
however, to be identified with the whole of ?^ociety. In 
making this distinction Locke is concerned to establish 
two rather different points which he docs not succeed in 
keeping wholly distinct. Fu st, society is not to be identified 
with the particular form of government which happens 
at any given moment to hold authority in the State. It 
is, therefore, possible to change the government without 
dissolving society. S'^ondly, there is a distinction between 
the rules and obligations which are binding upon men as 
members of a particular community, and those wh*ch they 
acknowledge in virtue of their common humanity. The 
law of nature, being binding upon all men, pays no regard 
to territorial and racial considerations and demands of 
men allegiance to a morality which transcends national 
obligations. ‘‘The keeping of faithas Locke puts it, 
'^belongs to men as men, and not as members of society.** 
Locke was the first modern political thinker to l6ok 
beyond the bounds of the nation-state and to insist 
that all men, to whatsoever community they may happen 
to belong, have rights because they arc men, and that every 
man has obligations to his fellow because they arc 
men. On both these points Locke is at variance with 
Hobbes. For Hobbes, the State and society were identical, 
so that to alter the government was to dissolve society. 
For Hobbes, again, the state of nature is one of war, and since 
States are not bound to contracts formed between one 
State and another, the relation bctw'ccn them w the relation 
which obtained between men in the state ol nature, that 
is, a relation of war. Locke, on the ocher hand, envisages 
a national society in which the government is removable 
at will, and an international society in which the relations 
between States are not necessarily, or even naturally, those 
of antagonism. On both points Locke was clearly right 
and Hobbes wrong. 
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(4) The government must represent the people whose 
contract to live in society makes government possible^ and, 
as soon as it ceases to do so, it must be superseded by one 
which does. The powers conferred by the contract upon the 
government are not, in other words, inalienable, as they 
are according to Hobbes’s political theory. They lapse so 
soon as the government fails to fulfil the purpose for which 
it exists, namely, that of fulfilling and interpreting the law 
of nature. The law of nature is that men are “equal and 
independent” and that they ought not to be allows to 
harm one another in respect of their “life, health, liberty 
or possessions”. In Locke’s conception of society the state 
of nature is not left behind when society is formed; on the 
contrary, the law of nature is carried on, as it were, into 
society and enforces in society those ideal conditions of 
the state of nature which arc unattainable in the state of 
nature. Hence the object of government is, for Locke, 
the establishment of the conditions under which the rights 
which the law of nattire prescribes may be realized; it is, 
in other words, the establishment of the conditions under 
which liberty may be preserved, health maintained, 
wealth acquired, and life well lived according to the con¬ 
ception of it which seems good to the liver. This may be 
taken as the classical statement of the function of govern¬ 
ment, as conceived by democrats during the last two 
hundred years, and forms the basis of the view, put forward 
in Chapter XIX,' of the functions of the State and the 
relation between the State and the individual. 

(5) Representative Government by Consent. 
Government must be by consent. The functions of govern¬ 
ment just outlined, arc derived directly from Locke’s con¬ 
ception of the nature of man, that is to say, ofman in the state 
6f nature. Sihee men are rational by nature, they arc able 
to form a right judgment in regard to the policy of their 
government; since they are by nature possessors of rights, 
they have an interest in seeing that the government preserves 
' Sec Chapter XIX, pp. 772-782. 
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their rights and provides opportunities for their exercise 
and enjoyment. It follows that the government exists 
and governs by the consent and goodwill of the people, 
Every legislature, as Locke puts it, is “pursuant a trust'*, 
and if it'docs not fulfil its trust, its raison d*itre disappears. 
Since the object of society is to guarantee men’s rights, 
men have a right to rebel if the government fails to make 
good the guarantee. Finally, instead of being, as in liobbcs, 
itself the law, the will of the government is, in Locke, 
bound by law; if the government bicaks the law, the 
people have a right to depose it and substitute another. 

(6) Government so conceived must, it is obvious, be 
representative. Absolute monarchy is declared by Locke 
to be incompatible with con.sent, and aristocracies''are 
excluded as incompatible with majority representation. 
For it is the majority which, in Locke's view, has the right, 
through its chosen representatives, to decide the policy 
of the State. It follows that the government must be a 
democracy, composed of elected representatives of the 
people, or, rather, of the majority of the people. To ensure 
that the government is really representative various safe¬ 
guards arc suggested. There arc also proposals for focusing 
the will of the people upon the government during its 
period of office. 

(7) The Legislature and the Executive. It is 
with the object of securing that the legislature does in fact 
represent the people that Locke makes an important distinc¬ 
tion between its functions and those of the executive. This 
.distinction was the origin of the celebrated doctrine of the 
“Separation of Powers’*, upon which both the French re¬ 
volutionaries and the founders of the American Constitution 
insisted as a necessary bulwark against tyranny. > The law 
of nature, Locke agreed, requires to be interpreted; 
it must, that is to say, be formulated in its bearing on 
particular situations as they arise. It also requires to be 

* Both the French revolutionaries and the American founders looked 
to Locke, and both misinterpreted him.. 
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enforced. Formulation and interpretation are the task 
of the legislature;, enforcement of the executive. But while 
the need for formulation is intermittent and arises only 
on particular occasions, the need for enforcement is per¬ 
manent. Hence the body of representative legislators 
should sit only occasionally and, since the task of formula¬ 
tion is quickly accomplished, for shprt periods, while the 
executive will be permanently in office. Locke regarded 
the separation of the legislature from the executive as one 
of the greatest safeguards against tyranny. If those who 
make the laws are the same as those who are responsible 
for their enforcement, there will, he says, always be a 
danger that the legislators ‘^may exempt themselves 
from obedience to the laws they znake and suit the law, 
both in its making and its execution, to their own private 
wish, and thereby come to have a distinct interest from 
the rest of the community, contrary to the end of society 
and government**. 

Provided that the law of nature is properly interpreted, 
provided, that is to say, that the government does in fact 
carry out the Will of those who elect it to interpret the law 
of nature for them, it is the duty of the people to obey 
the laws and to co-operate in the running of the State. 
So soon, however, as a government infringes or fails to 
pro^de for the exercise of the individuafs rights as pre¬ 
scribed by the law of nature, there is a right of rebeUion. 
Rebellion, however, is only justified, if the majority 
desire it; or, to put the point in another way, it is only 
justified when the government becomes unrepresentative. 
Against a government that represents and carries out the 
wishes of the majority, there is no right of rebellion, 'l^e 
only weapon which a minority is entitled to use is persuasion 
with the object of bringing the majority round to its way 
of thinking. From this discussion of the rights of majorities 
and xninorities in a State, ethical conceptions arc ag^ 
rigidly excluded. The question whether the majority 
is right is never discussed; it is sufficient for Locke that it 
is a majority. 
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Comments Upon and Criticism of Locke’s Views. 
From the foregoing, it will be seen that power is vested 
by Locke in the people. Power is delegated by them, or 
rather by a majority of them, to a government for the special 
purpose of preserving the rights which each individual 
possesses by nature and brings hito Sv:>ciety. In order that 
it may fulfil the function with which It is entrusted, the 
government is required froin time to time to make laws 
and to enforce them. If at any time it acts contrary to 
the wishes of the majority, the people have the right 
to withdraw from it the pt)wcr£ which they have delegated 
to it and to delegate them to another gcwernment. Just 
as Hobbes’s philosophy afforded an admirable basis for 
the political doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings, so 
Locke’s two Treatises of Government could be invoked to 
justify the revolution of 1688. Published in 1690, the 
Treatises were in fact designed with this object. 

Although, however, it is with the people as a whole, 
or rather with the majority of the people, that power 
rests, such power is never for Locke absolute; it is always 
subject to the over riding governance of the law of nature. 
“Agovernment”, he writes, “is not free to do as it pleases. 
. . . The law of Nature stands as an eternal rule to all 
men, legislators as well as others.” The law of nature is 
directly derived from the belief in' the omnipotence and 
benevolence of a creative God. Granted the assumption 
that such a law exists and that it is an expression of God’s 
will, Locke’s detailed development of the implications 
of the assumption, is, except in one respect, both logical 
and convincing; The one exception is his adherence to the 
dog^a of the Social Contract. 

Doctnue of the Social Contract Superfluous. One 
of the most admirable features of Locke’s philosophy is 
the distinction which he introduces between society and 
the government. Having admitted this distinction, Locke 
should logically have proceeded to abandon the Social 
Contract theory of the origin of society altogether; for 
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the distinction between society and government entails, 
as we have seen, that, if the government is abolished, 
society still endures. But the Social Contract theory, in 
the form in which Locke maintained it, requires us to 
suppose that the abolition of government involves man’s 
relapse into a pre-social condition. This admittedly would 
be a condition of peaceable and sociably disposed persons, 
but it would not be the same ^ the condition introduced 
by society, since it is the establishment of government 
which puts an end to this condition and establishes the 
condition of society. Shch, at least, arc the contentions of 
the Social Contract theory, as Locke states it. It is difficult 
in the light of these contentions to see how society could 
survive the abolition of government; yet that it does so, is 
precisely what Locke, in making his distinction between 
society and government, maintains. The Social Contract 
theory is, however, in no sense essential to Locke’s political 
philosophy. 

Praise of Locke. The virtues of this philosophy arc 
many and great. It is Locke’s political philosophy which, 
more fully than that of any other writer, is embodied in the 
principles and applied, albeit intermittently, in the 
practice of the government of this country. It is, therefore, 
natural that, having lived for over two himdred and fifty 
years under a democratic constitution which owes so 
much to Locke, we should have come to take as self- 
evident the principles upon which that constitution is 
founded, and for granted the conclusions which follow 
from the principles. It is only to-day that they are being 
diallenged. Reflecting upon this challenge, it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that the circumstance that a 
growing refusal to adhere to the principles of Locke’s 
philosophy by the rulers of contemporary European 
countries is found to synchronize with a decline, 
which may shortly become a coilap^, of European civiliza¬ 
tion, is in no sense accidental. The greatest merit of Locke’s 
political philosophy is what we should now call the prag- 
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matic spirit 'which pervades it. For him there is nothing 
sacrosanct about the State; it is merely a contrivance 
for guaranteeing the rights and, as we should now say, 
carrying out the wishes of tb': people. Kqually, die\*e is 
nothing sacrosanct aboni what the majority m a State 
decides Locke is content to point out that, as a matter of 
fact, more people will get more of what they want if the 
majority is the source of eifectivc powder, than they will do 
under any other system. The question, \/hether they are 
right to want what they do is not r<,*ised, except in so far as 
Locke retains in the background of his pliilosophy a respect 
for the over-riding law of nature, which is also the law of 
God. Thus though the basing of Locke’s doctrine on the 
Social Contract is an accidental by-product of the thought 
of his time, the doctrine itself embodies trutns which are 
valid for all time. 

Locke may be regarded as the father of democracy in 
another and perhaps less meritorious sense. Among the 
rights which a man possesses by nature there is, he holds, 
a right to the ownership of property. The postulation of a 
right to property is an important source of the laissez-faire 
theory of economics, according to which the State, while 
protecting private property and upholding contracts, 
is recommended to leave the conduct of the economic 
life of the community to individual enterprise. There is 
thus a close connection between the idea of democracy— 
people should be free to make what private anangements, 
including what private economic anangements, they 
please, without let or Mndrance from the State—and the 
latssezfaire theory of economics, which derives in part 
from Locke’s insistence on man’s natural tight to property, 

Rousseau’s Version of the Social Contract. A third 
and no less celebrated version of the Social Contract theory 
of society is that contained in Rousseau’s book, the Social 
Contract, which appeared in 1762. With Hobbes and Locke, 
Rousseau accepts the pre-sociai state of human nature. 
His psychology, modelled on that of Hobbes and Spinoza, 
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is egoistic and hedonistic, and he invokes the contract, 
as Hobbes does, in order to account for the existence of 
society. Men in a state of nature, being animated purely 
by egoistic motives, care only for self-preservation, and it 
is their desire to preserve themselves which leads them 
to make the compact from which society takes its rise. 
Moreover, Rousseau agrees with Hobbes, it is only in so 
far as it does in fact secure the ends of preservation and 
sedUrity for which it was designed, that the contract is 
valid. On the assumption that human beings are by 
nature egoistic, the existence of society, and of all that 
society entails in the way of subordination and restraint 
of self in the interests of others, constitutes the problem 
which Rousseau’s political philosophy takes as its starting 
pdint. Rousseau states the problem as follows: Since 
each man’s strength and liberty are the primary instru¬ 
ments of his preservation, how could he pledge them 
without injuring himself and neglecting his duty to him¬ 
self?” 

The solution of the problem, he holds, will be reached 
if we can ** find a form of association which defends, with 
all the common force, the person and property of every 
member, so that though he luiites himself to all, he yet 
obeys nobody but himself and remains as free as before”. 
Self-interest, in other words, sets the problem, and the 
investiture of all the members of a communi ty with rights 
of control over each one of them solves it. It is this solution 
which the Social Contract, if properly carried out, is 
designed to achieve. It achieves it by establishing as 
sovereign, not a single individual in whom all men’s powers 
and rights are vested, not even a number of representatives 
to whom they are delegated, but the members of the 
community as a whole. The only valid contract, writes 
Rousseau, is *^the complete submission of each member 
with ail his rights to the whole community. For since all 
make^ this complete submission, the conations are the 
same for all, and consequently none can haye any interest 
in making them hard for the others”. 
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A number of important consequences follow from this 
conception of the contract. 

Consequences: Denial of Representative Government 
and Assertion of Eattreme Democracy. Firu, there is 
a denial of representative goverpTnent It is only when the 
whole body of citizens keep the legisiativc power in their 
own hands that they will be guaranteed against op¬ 
pression. Rousseau concedes that it will be necessary 
to appoint individuals to carry out the peopled will; there 
must, that is to say, be an cyecutive appointed by the 
people. But the actual legislative powers must, he holds, 
remain with the people, li follows that it is only in a small 
City-State on the Greek model,, where the nuiabcr of 
citizens is not too large to meet in common assembly and 
decide questions affecting the community by show of hands, 
that Rousseau’s conception of democracy is practical 
politics. Rousseau accepts this conclusion. 

Introduction of the Conception of the General Will. 
It follows that an individual who revolts against the 
decisions of society, since he is revolting against an authority 
which his will has brought into being and of which he 
himself is a component part, is in fact revolting against 
himself. Now freedom consists in the determination of 
one’s own actions by one’s own will. The will of the re¬ 
volting individual is, therefore, divided against itself. 
As Rousseau puts it: ‘‘Each individual may, as a man, 
have a private will contrary to the general will he has 
as a citizen. His private interest may conflict with the 
common interest,” Rousseau, however, lays it down that 
in such a case true freedom b to be found in .obeying 
that aspect or part of one’s will which is concerned-, not 
with one’s immediate interest or satisfaction, but with 
one’s good on the whole and'in the long run. This “will” 
must be “the"general will he has as a citizen”, and the 
good on the whole and in the long run wliich it wills for 
the individual will be such as conduces to the maintenance 
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and welfare of the society to which the individual belongs. 
Indeed} it was in order to secure the individual’s good in 
the long run that society was formed, and the individual 
consented to its formation. Therefore, when obeying that 
aspect of his own will which is manifested and expressed 
in the edicts of society, the individual is realizing his own 
true freedom. Rousseau’s conclusion is that he who refuses 
to obey the general will of society shall be made to do so; 
th^t is to say, he shall be “forced to be free”. 

But what is this common or “general will” which the 
individual “has as a citizen”? The answer to this .question 
brings us to the most celebrated feature of Rousseau’s 
political philosophy, his conception of the General Will. 
The conception is both difficult and important; the 
cjifficulty is inherent in the doctrine itself, but it is in¬ 
creased by Rousseau’s confusing and inconsistent manner 
of expounding it; the importance arises from the influence 
which the doctrine of the General Will has had upon 
subsequent thinkers and, in the twentieth century, upon 
events. 

Rousseau is led to introduce the doctrine with the object 
of justifying his view that, in completely submitting 
himself to all, each is nevertheless guaranteed against 
oppression, “since none can have any interest in making” 
the conditions of society “hard for the others”. Rousseau 
continues, “since each only surrenders himself to the 
whole and not to any individual, and since he acquires 
just the same rights over every man as he yields to him 
over himself, all gain exactly as much as they lose and also 
increased power to preserve their possessions”. This 
desirable consummation might conceivably be realized 
in a society in which each individual is a member of the 
government, and in which the government is always 
unanimous. In a tyranny, an oligarchy, or even in a de¬ 
mocracy based on representative government it is obviously 
totally unrealizable. Rousseau has, however, already 
ruled out all these forms of constitution. He envisages, 
it will be remembered, an extreme type of democracy in 
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which all citizens are members of the legislative assembly. 
But even in an extreme democracy there may be a more or 
less permanerlt majority which overrides the wishes of 
the more or less permaiient minority. Can it/then, be said 
of members of the minority ‘‘they all gaii; «Jiactly as much 
as they lose^', or gain as much as ir embe rs of the majority, 
as a result of the contract to live in society? Prima facie 
they do not, and it is to meet thu difficulty that Rousseau 
puts forward his doctrine of the General Will. This he 
states as follows: “Each of ns puts«,hLs person rriid all his 
power Under the supreme direction of the tt’z//. . . . 
The act of association instantaneously substitutes for the 
particular personality of each contractor a moral and 
collective body . . . which by this very act receives iis 
unity, its common self, its life and its will.” 

Granted the existence of this General Will, v-e are asked 
to believe that a law-abiding minority obeys not merely the 
will of the particular majority which happens at the moment 
to be determining the lawrs and policy of the State, but 
also its own will, in so far as its own will is “general**. 

Elaboration of the Doctrine of the General Will- 
Rousseau’s account of this General Will, v/hich is also 
the will of each citizen, is far from clear. He makes tfte 
following statements about it: 

(1) Since it is a will for the common and not for any 
sectional interest, it is always right in the sense that it is 
always disinterested. “Why,** he asks, “is the general will 
always right, and why do-all invariably will the happiness 
of each? Because the general will, if it is to deserve the 
name, must be general in its object as well as in its origin, 
it must come from all and apply to all.’* Not only is the 
General Will always right, but there are apparently degrees 
of generality and, therefore,, of rightness, “The most 
general will is always the most just, and the voice of the 
people is, in fact, the voice of God,** 

(2) Since in regard to every question which arises in the 
«State there is always a disinterested and public-spinted 
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point of view, even if nobody happens to express it, and 
since, in relation to .every emergency which may occur, 
there is always a right course of action, even though there 
may be nob^y to take it, a General Will always exists 
in relation to every issue which presents itself for decision 
in a community, even when nobody is actually willing it, 
and it is the will to adopt this view and to take this action. 
When nobody happens to be thinking or willing disin¬ 
terestedly, Rousseau insists that the General Will is not, 
therefore, exterminated or corrupted ... it is always 
constant, unalterable and pure; l^ut it is subordinated to 
other wills which encroach upon its sphere’*. 

(3) Although every individu^ may, as we have seen, 
“have a private will contrary to the general will he has 
as a citizen”, he docs, nevertheless, also participate in the 
General Will. Even if he docs not consciously will in 
accordance vrith the General Will on a particular occasion, 
he neverthel«» does so potentially. 

The General Will, that is to say, the will to take such 
action as is beneficial to society as a whole and, therefore, 
to himself as a member of society, is, indeed, always present 
in him. 

(4) Rousseau rather negatives this last suggestion by 
laying it down that the General Will only manifests itself 
in relation to matters of general import—“the general 
will”i to repeat, “must be general in its object as well as 
in its origin”—^in regard to which it is possible for the 
interests of the community to coincide. “What generalizes 
the will,” Rousseau adds, “is less the number of votes 
than the common interest which unites them.” He con¬ 
cludes that in regard to issues on which the interests of 
individuals are opposed, the decision must be declined by 
the General Will and t^en by the executive. Why, then, 
one wonders, should the citizen on these occasions obey 
the executive, since the action of the executive is, at any 
rate in relation to these issues, not embodying the General 
Will. Rousseau’s answer is, because the executive is 
appointed by the General Will to determine contentious 
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issues and the individual’s wll, in so far as it is general, is 
embodied in the decision to appoint and obey the executive. 
This last provision seems rather to destroy the peculiar 
significance of the doctrine by restricting the man Testation 
of the General Will to thojic occasions on which people arc 
unanimous. But, if they are unaniruous, there is, one would 
have supposed, no point in inUod»»cing the doctrine of the 
General Will. 

In fact, however, Rous^icau docs not mean that the General 
Will is the same as the tinanimoiis will oi‘ the people, for 
(5), he- introduces a distinction between the General Will 
and the Will of All, ‘ There is often,he says, “a great 
deal of difference between the will of all and the jittered 
will; the latter takes account only of the common interest, 
while the former takes private interest into account, and 
is no more than a sum of particular wills.’' In order to 
throw this distinction into relief, let us envisage a situauon 
in which all the -members of a particular society are 
willing, and willing selfishly for the ptumotion of individual 
or sectional interests. We will, however, also suppose 
that on a particular occasion there is au accidental 
harmony between these- individual selfish interests, so that 
all those who are willing are unanimous. In such circum¬ 
stances Rousseau would say that, although the Will of 
All was expressed, the General Will was not, for the 
reason that the interests embodied in the willing were 
selfish. 

Without pressing Rousseau too closely we may say that 
the General Will always'exists, that it is alwa)^ present 
in each one of us, that it is always right, and that those 
matters which equally concern all the members of the 
community constitute the realm of its expression. 

Finally, (6), Rousseau maintains that, in so far as the 
General Will is expressed, it is the wiU of an entity, which 
is society. **Thc body politic,” he says, “is ako a moral 
bang, possessed of a will, and this general will, which tends 
alwa^ to the preservation and welfare of the whole and 
of every part, and is the source of the laws constitutes for 
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all the members of the Sta^e^ in their relation to one another 
and to it, the rule of what is just or unjust.*' 

Criticism of the Concept of the General Will 

(1) That it is Inconsistent with Rousseau*s 
Egoism. Rousseau's doctrine is; it is obvious, exceed¬ 
ingly confusing. Moreover, in whatever form we choose to 
state it, it is open to serious objections. One of the most 
important of these has already been urged in various forms 
in criticism of Subjectivist theories of ethics. Briefly, it is 
to the effect that, if the nature of man is fundamentally 
egoistical, and if his desires are exclusively hedonistic— 
and Rousseau, as we have seen, has recourse to the ex¬ 
planation of human nature in terms of its origins,^ insisting 
that in a state of nature man is both egoistic and hedonistic 
—it is impossible to account for the existence of man’s 
altruistic emotions and sentiments in general, and for his 
capacity for willing disinterestedly in particular. Yet the 
distinction between the Will of All and the General Will 
presupposes that he can will disinterestedly, for it presup¬ 
poses that human beings can be actuated by motives other 
than that of personal or sectional advantage and dis¬ 
interestedly desire the common good. I have already 
pointed out, both in this chapter and in Chapter that 
it is impossible to explain the formation of society, if the 
egoistical account of human nature in the state of nature 
is true. I now add that on this assumption it would be 
equally impossible to account for the continuance of 
society, for the continued functioning of society implies 
that people can sometimes will disinterestedly and do 
sometimes care for the common goo4* 

(2) That it is Incompatible with the 
Theorv of the Social Contract. A further 
question which arises in this connection is the relation of 

. 'See Chapter I, pp. 28-30. 

'See pp. 478, 479 above and Chapter 1 , p. 36. 
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the doctrine of the General Will to the theory of the Social 
Contractf for how, it may be asked, is the doctrine recon¬ 
cilable with the theory? The theory of the Social Contract, 
if it means anything at all, /neam that men are bound to 
obey the Government, Admittedly, it piovides lor the 
possibility of revolt, for—and it was precisely on this 
point that Hobbes’s version of the Social Contract theory 
was found to be most obviously open to criticism—people 
cannot be obliged either in morals or bv law to put up 
with tyranny. There is a limit to men’s willingness to tolerate 
oppression, and people are prepaied to fight and to die 
when the limit is overstepped. But so long as the govern¬ 
ment persists, they are presumably bound to obev it, if only 
because, as Hobbes woidd put it, the effective functioning 
of government is a condition of order and security in 
the community, and it was to achieve order rmd security 
that men arc supposed to have made the contract from which 
society results. Now Rousseau explicitly tells us that 
the actions of the government may Lc very far from 
embodying the General Will. The government, he points 
out, may be dominated by a particular sectional and sel¬ 
fish interest, and its actv may represent the interest which 
dominates it; or, again, its policy may be the expression 
of the will of most or even of all the people, yet that will 
may represent an accidental harmony of selfish interests, 
in which case it is not the General Will. Yet, Rousseau tells 
us, the General Will should always be followed in prefer¬ 
ence to any other. It seems to follow that a strict adherence 
to the doctrine of the General Will would in practice entail 
frequent revolts against most governments. 

(3) That the General Wili. Cannot be 
Ascertained. Thirdly, it may be asked, “How 
in practice is the General Will to be ascertained? ” Rousseau 
makes a number of inconsistent statements on this point. 
He says (i) that the General Will emerges as a result of 
the cancellation of the differences between different wills, 
when these different wills are animated by different 
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private or sectional interests. But he also says (ii) that 
the General Will only emerges when each person'‘votes not 
for what he personally happens to want, but for What he 
thinks that the common interest demands; that is, for 
the course of action which he happens to think embodies 
the General Will. Now statement (ii) is clearly inconsistent 
with statement (i). 

Statement (i) t^en alone would suggest that the General 
Will is merely the mechanical resultant of the conlBicting 
pull« of a number of different wills. If, for example. A, B 
and C are members of a committee and A wills X, B, Y 
and C, Z, then the course of action eventually decided 
upon may be neither X, nor Y nor Z, but M, M being a 
compromise reached by acting in accordance with the 
highest common factor of the three conflicting wills. In the 
same way, if three mechanical pulls arc brought to bear 
upon an object O, the direction in which O actually moves 
will not be the direction of any one of the pulling forc^, but 
will be the. mechanical resxiltant of all three of them. Now 
there is no reason why the course of action represented 
by M, when M is the compromise reached by a committee 
on which A, B and C are each wiUing differently, should 
be the course b^t calculated to promote the common good. 
Moreover, M, by hypothesis, is not the course of action 
which any single member wills. Rousseau^s second account 
(ii) must, therefore, be preferred to his first (i). It is only 
on the basis of this second account that it is possible to 
conclude that, when jjcople are trying to will what they 
believe to be the common good, the General Will has a 
chance of being a66umied. If, however, proceeding on the 
basis of this second account, we do draw this conclusion, 
we encounter the. difficulty that the individual has no means 
of knowing what the common interest actually is. On sucih 
a question he can only have opinion; he can never have 
knowledge. What is more, his opinion may be diametrically 
opposed to that of his neighbour. Two persons may, 
therefore, be both willmg disinterestedly. and yet be in 
opposition. It is not clear, then, by what method th^ General 
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Will is to be disentangled fiom a multitude of different, 
though disinterested, individual wilUngs, 

(4) That a Will must ue thtt. vViLi. of a 
Person. If wc overlook these difficrJtics and incon¬ 
sistencies and ask what Rousseau s meaning really was, 
the answer is, I thinlc, that probably meant what the 
utilitarians meant, namely, that the object of State action 
should be to promote the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number of people; that everybody has an equal interest in 
promoting this greatest happiness; that people do on occa¬ 
sion wish to promote it; that when they do so wish, their 
wishings and consequent willings manifest the Ge neral 
Will; and that the General Will may, therefore, be identi¬ 
fied with the sum total of the wills of all people when they 
are all willing for the common good, that is, for the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. It is some such doctrine 
as this that we arc, I think, entitled to suppose that Rous¬ 
seau was advocating. But, if this is in fact his doctrine, his 
statement of it seems to be exposed to two serious diffi¬ 
culties. First, why should it be supposed, as Rousseau 
certainly docs suppose, vhat it is possible to discover by 
voting what course of action embodies the General Will, 
and what course of action, therefore, promotes the greatest 
happiness df the greatest number? The suggestion that a 
decision reached by voting will embody the General Will 
reveals itself on examination as being tantamount to the 
assertion that the majority is always public-spirited and is 
always right. Secondly, it may well be asked whether there 
is any sense at all in postulating a will which is not the 
will of a person. Willing implies that there is a mind which 
is that of the person'who wills. Rousscau^s General Will, 
is tiot the will of any single mind belonging to any single 
person. We can .only, therefore, make sense of the doctrine 
by supposing that society has a communal mind, or that 
society has a personality or being of its own. Rousseau, as 
we have seen, docs in fact suggwt that it has. The doctrine, 
that society has a being or personality of its own, was later 
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developed by Hegel, and is the central feature of the 
Hegelian theory of the State,' which constitutes one of the 
foundations of modem Fascism.* 

Psychological Background of Rousseau’s Theory of the 
Gmeral Will. The reader may be tempted to wonder 
why a doctrine combining inconsistencies so gross and 
falsehoods so obvious should ever have been put forward 
by a competent thinker. The explanation will, I would 
suggest,* be found in a reference to circumstances. The 
relevant circumstances are not, as in the case of Hobbes 
and Locke, political, but personal. 

One of Rousseau’s outstanding personal characteristics as 
revealed in his Confessions was a sense of personal guilt or sin, 
a sense inherited from his Calvinist forebears and confirmed 
by the circumstances of his own upbringing and character. 
From this sense of guilt there were two modes of escape; 
the first by a denial of reason and morality and a return to 
the supposedly instinctive life of the savage; the second by 
moral redemption through the agency of some external 
authority. Rousseau dallied with the first method, but in 
the main chose the second. Where, however, was he to 
look for an external authority to be the agent of moral 
redemption? Not to the Church, not even to religion, but 
to a secular institution, to society; and the foftn of social 
organization which he describes in the Social Contract is 
in effect a description of the ideal society which would be 
capable of effecting the moral redemption of its members. 
Redemption by society is rendered possible by reason of the 
presence in most men of what Rousseau calls a sentiment 
of sociability. This sentiment is described by Rousseau as a 
mixture of reason, will and emotion. From the element of 
reason in the sentiment, he derives the concept of the General 
Will which, from this point of view, majr be termed a 
rational desire for the common good. The General Will 
is then treated as being at once the uniting agency and the 

' and * Sec Chapters XV, pp. ^87-593, and XVI, pp. 645-652. 

* 1 am indebted for this suggestion to my friend Dmnis Routh. 
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moral authority of a society which is capable of the moral 
redemption of its members; the uniting agency, because, 
Rousseau holds, in so far as men arc moved by a rational 
desire for the common good, they will all come to <bc •?aroe 
conclusions and desire the same e*ids; the source of mox*al 
authority capjg)le of redeeming the members of the 
society in whicn it is embodied, because, though it is the 
will of society, it is aho the individiiars own will, so that 
in obeying it the indivu^ual is obeying himself. 

Rousseau, then, thinks of society—-and in this respect 
his political philosophy constitutci. an adv^tice upon that 
of Locke—as an organization imbued by a definite moral 
purpose. Locke, it is true, writes much of the common 
good and of the part which society should play in promoting 
it, but his conception of society remains fundamentally 
that of a police State existing for the purpose of protecting 
the rights of property.^ Locke’s Sutc, in fact, confers rights 
but docs not exact duties. Rousseau, however, conceives 
that a man may have duties to the State. He has, for 
example, the duty of obeying the General Will; he has 
also the duty of willing in accordance with it, of willing, 
that is to say, the comm-jn good. It is in virtue of the fact 
that society does exact these duties, that it performs the 
office of redeeming its members by calling them to the 
pursuit of altruistic ends. 

Truths Embodied in Rousseau’s Conception of the 
General Will. The foregoing considerations will serve 
to introduce the first of the important political truths which 
Rousseau’s doctrine of the General Will embodies. 

(i) The very fact that the morally redemptive factor in 
society, the General Will, is conceived as a will, commits 
Rousseau to what may be called a dynamic conception of 
society. His community is one in which laws are constantly 
being made, if only because his community is one in which 
it is constantly being willed that so and so should he done, 
i Prior to Rousseau, the view that society should actively 
* Sec p. 493 above. 
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improve itself by legislative activities on the part of the 
government was virtually unknown. The Common Law, 
which was the formularized version of natural law, was 
held to cover all the relations between man and man in 
society, such legislation as might from time to time be 
passed being regarded in the light of a ^ries of judicial 
decisions interpreting and defining the provisions of 
Common, that is to say, natural law. Locke, for exaxhple, 
has little or no interest in legislation and makes perfunctory 
provision for it in his constitutionaLproposals. Rousseau 
escapes from the influence of the conception of natural 
law, of which the Common Law is deemed to be a faithful 
transcript, sufficiently to realize the necessity of actually 
creating the law which is to regulate the affairs of the com¬ 
munity. Law-making is necessary because the needs of a 
community change and the moral sense of a community 
develops, but the new laws are not necessarily contained, 
or even implied in. the old. They may have to be con¬ 
jured, as ix were, from the void by the mind of man. Now 
creative legislation demands an act of will and, in the 
absence of legislation by God, any law made by man or 
by a group of men will be partial and, therefore, anti-social. 
Hence llousseau demands, and rightly demands, that the 
creative legislation of a community should be such as 
expresses • and embodies the General Will. Rousseau is 
thus the first to emphasize the need for continual law¬ 
making in a community, and he adds the safeguard that 
the laws must be both such as the people want and such 
as will provide for the people's welfare. 

^ (2) There is, it is obvious, a sense in which in relation 
to any and every issue that presents itself for collective 
decision there is a course of action which it is right for the 
community to follow, if by the word “right” we mean what 
the utilitarians meant, namely, calculated to promote 
the common welfare conceived in terms of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest munber. 

(3) “Right action” so defined will not produce benefits 
for some one sectional interest as compared with some other 
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section^ interest. It is not likely^ therefore, to be advo¬ 
cated by any one sectional interest in opposition to another. 
In so far, therefore, as it is advocated at all, it will tend to 
be advocated only by those who have at heart he communal 
interest. 

(4) The communal interest js the same for all. There¬ 
fore, when I will the communal interest, what I am willing 
will be identical vrith what my neighbour is willing, when 
he too wills the communal interest. While, therefore, xny 
will, and that of my neighbour will be apt to diverge in so 
far as we are concerned with our own particular sectional 
interests, they will coincide when he and I will the 
common interest. 

(5) On a committee or other public body opposed sectional 
interests are liable to cancel out. Thus, if X wants A and 
Y wants B, and the number of those who support X is 
equal to the number who support Y, neither A nor B 
will be decided upon. Even if there is a majority in favour 
of X, the existence of opposition may lead to concessions 
being made to the opposing minority. It is not, therefore, 
X in its original integrity which is decided upon, but X 
shorn of certain controversial features, or X diluted with 
elements derived from Y. This is the most usual result 
reached on a committee where interests are opposed, and, 
is called compronusc. When, however, everybody is willing 
the same thing, the necessity for compromise does not 
arise. There 4 s, therefore, a tendency for what Rousseau 
woxJd call the General Will to find expression on a com¬ 
mittee, just because it is the one will which everybody may 
be supposed to have in common. Thus 'where sectional 
wills cancel out, the General Will may prevail. 

It is, however, at least as likely that the course of action 
which the committee decides to adopt will represent a 
mechanical resultant, in the sense of resultant defined 
above, ^ of the conflicting sectional wills of all its members. 
If this happens, the committee’s action will represent no¬ 
body’s will. This result is the one most commonly reached 
*Scc p. 50a. 
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on democratic bodies which, in seeking to concede some 
part of what everybody wants, rarely succeed in carrying 
out all of what anybody wants. 

Errors in Rousseau^s Theory. Rousseau, however, 
reads far more into his doctrine of the General Will than 
these rather commonplace truths. First, he infers from the 
fact that individual sectional and selfish interests tend to 
cancel out, that the process of voting in assembly will 
disclose a will which is directed towards the common 
good. This, however, is very far from being the case. The 
course upon which an assembly decides mzty be a com¬ 
promise which, while it represents nobody’s selfish interests, 
may yet not be the course best calculated to promote the 
public interest; or it may express a straightforward de¬ 
cision by the majority to over-ride the minority. Secondly, 
starting from the assumption that on every issue that 
presents itself for decision and action there is a right 
course, in the sense of the word **right” defined above,^ 
Rousseau infers that somebody * or something actually 
wills this course. But the assumption does not justify the 
inference. To put the point in a different way, it may be 
admitted that, if I will the common good, my will will 
be identical with that of my neighbour who is also willing 
the common good; the fact that it will be identical is, indeed, 
obvious. But it does not follow that my will and my neigh¬ 
bour's will for the common good somehow exist. Yet this 
is precisely what Rousseau proceeds to maintain. It is, 
however, nonsense to say that a will exists, if nobody is 
willing it; it is also nonsense to say that in some sense my 
neighbour and I both regularly will the common good, 
even when we are not conscious of doing so, or even when 
we are actually, conscious of doing the opposite. It is quite 
conceivable that we may never consciously will the common 
good at all. 

In what Sense^ if Any, has the Community a Per¬ 
sonality and a Will? The point is important because 
»See pp. 497, 498. 
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the conception of an unowned common will, which 
Rousseau introduced into political theory, inevitably 
produces a demand for something to which this floating 
will may be attached. It is the need for an anchor or 
owner for an unexpressed common K ill whici. constitutes 
one of the main sources of the idealist theory of the State 
to be considered in a later chapter*^ In this connection 
two important truths are again invoked as the basis for 
an erroneous conclusion. The truths are (i) that, as I 
have already tried to show in an earlier chapter,* there is 
a sense in which* some whol^^s are more than the sum of 
their parts. Among these wholes are living organisms, 
and there is some reason for thinking that among them 
are also those wholes which are societies or communities. 

(2) That there is a sense in which a mob or a crowd 
may be said to have a personality of its own, which is 
brought into existence by the coming together of the 
separate personalities of its individual members, but is 
nevertheless other than any one of these separate per¬ 
sonalities. Thus people use expressions such as ‘‘the instinct 
of the herd**, “the mood of the crowd**, or even “the 
mass-soul**. There is also some reason for thinking that a 
meeting or assembly, even if it is only a meeting of a 
committee, may engender such a communal soul. That 
such communal entities arc generated in committees is, 
however, dubious, for the mass-soul, if indeed there be 
such a thing, is chiefly manifested in moments of emotional 
excitement, and its existence is more doubtful, as its mani¬ 
festation is certainly less discernible, when the emotional 
atmosphere is calm. 

These two truths are combined to support the conclusion 
, that the State is a whole which is more than the sum of 
its members and is endowed with a life and personality 
of its own. If the State has a life or personality of its own, 
it is not difficult to suppose that it has a will of its own. 
Such a will may well be supposed to will the interests of the 
State as a whole, and not the interests of any section of it, 

* See Chapter XV, p. 587. • Sec Chapter II, pp. 52 -54. 
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knd such a will, if it existed, would fulfil most of the re¬ 
quirements which Rousseau specifies for the manifestation 
of the General Will. Thus in the idealist theory of the State 
to be described in a later chapter, Rousseau’s General Will 
becomes identified with the Will of the State, the State 
being conceived as a living organism, which is a whole or 
unity, and which stands to its constituent members in the 
relation in which the whole or unity which is a living 
human body stands to its constituent organs. 

Some of the Consequences of Rousseau’s Doctrine of the 
Will. The consequences of this doctrine are in the highest 
degree formidable. Because the General Will is always 
right and always disinterested, it is argued that the State 
is always right and always disinterested. The will of the 
State is, therefore, held to be morally superior to that of 
any individual, and it is urged that the individual’s will 
may justifiably be subordinated to it. Again, the living 
organism is, it is obvious, more important than its com¬ 
ponent organs; their function is to promote its welfare, 
and their sole excellence consists in promoting its welfare 
as fully as possible. Therefore, by analogy, the State is 
more important than the individuals who compose it; 
their excellence is to be found in its service and their 
raison (Titre in the promotion of its interests. This principle 
is familiar in the Nazi philosophy which dominates Ger¬ 
many to-day. The individual, Nazis maintain, belongs 
from birth to death to the State; the individual’s private 
interest must, therefore, be subordinated to the interest 
of the State, which is not only an end in itself, but is the 
synthesis of all ends, moral and spiritual. Such, broadly, is 
the conclusion of the line of thought which, starting from 
Rousseau’s doctrine of the General Will, culminates in the 
idealist theory of the State and finds oneof itsexpressionsin the 
practice of National Socialism in contemporary German/. 

There is, I would suggest, another strand in the rope 
which bridges the gap between Rousseau’s political 
theory and the doctrines of modern Totalitarianism, 
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Rousseau lived in an age in which Christianity seemed 
to be losing whatever pretensions it might once have had 
to be a universal religion. Not only were educated men 
under the influence of the Encyclopaedists exchanging 
Christianity for Deism, but the acid of doubt ■ vas already 
eating into the body of^faith and doctrine which had for 
so long satisfied the religious aspiradons of the masses. 
Yet it was essential, if spiritual health was to be main¬ 
tained, that men should acknowledge some purpose 
outside themselves. Where was this purpose to be found 
savc^ in the promotion of the welfare of society? Such at 
least seems to have been Rousseau’s view. It is witli the 
disinterested service of society, such as is rendered to-day 
by the best of the English Civil Servants, that he seems 
at times to identify the end of man. So serving, the individual 
both expressed the General Will in himself and assisted 
its concrete realizadon in the institutions of society. Hence, 
in a time of religious doubt, the service of the State may 
become a substitute for the service of God. Herein is to be 
found one of the psychological bases of the modern religion 
of nationalism, a religion which Rousseau, perhaps more 
than any other political philosopher, assisted through 
his doctrine of the General Will to promote. Wc may, 
however, take leave to doubt whether Rousseau would have 
regarded with favour the process described in Chapters 
XV and XVI whereby the service of society becomes the 
worship of the State. It is, indeed, one of the ironies of 
history that Rousseau, whose pretensions arc those of an 
avowed democrat, should be the spiritual ancestor of 
Hegel and Fichte and through them of Fascism. ^ 

Rousseau’s Democratic Pretensions. For Rousseau 
^as, it will be remembered, a psychological hedonist. 
For him, therefore, the actions of individuals coiild have 
no motive except that of brining pleasure to their 
agents. Roseau admittedly does not consistently maintain 
this doctrine. But he never forgets that a government 
* See Caiapter XVI, pp. 645,646, for an acceunt of this development. 
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must be judged by its ability to promote the welfare, 
conceived in terms of pleasure, of its individual subjects. 
Hence the political question which he sets out to answer 
is, what kind of government will most effectively carry 
out this purpose, and, because of its success in doing so, 
have a justifiable claim, upon the obedience of individuals 
conceived as exclusively self-interested persons? Rousseau’s 
answer is, a government in which the sovereign legislative 
power remains in the hands of the citizens, although it 
may be delegated by them for special purposes to an exec¬ 
utive. This is the answer of an extreme democrat, and 
it W2U5 because he gave it that Rousseau’s thought was an 
important factor in generating the French Revolution. 
Nevertheless, through his doctrine of the General Will 
Rousseau is also the political father of those who have 
advocated the subordination of the individual to the State, 
on the ground that the State’s interests transcend those of 
the individuals who compose it. Rousseau would, I think 
"^it may safely be said, have regarded such a doctrine with 
horror. 
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Chapter XIV: SOVEREIGNTY, 
LIBERTY AND NATURAL 
RIGHTS 


The views of Hobl:)cs, Locke and Rousseau have an im¬ 
portance in the history of political theory which justifies 
detailed summary. This cannot be said of subsequent 
political thinkers, with the exception of Marx and possibly 
of J. S. Mill. I shall, then, from this point adopt a different 
mode of treatment and select subjects rather thai . thinkers 
for exposition. The Social Contract Theory outlined in 
the last chapter formulated a number of questions which 
provided the framework for discussions of political theory 
during the ensuing hundred and fifty years. Of these, three 
are of outstanding importance: the theory of Sovereignty, 
the principle of liberty, and the doctrine of Natural Rights. 
All three are related, and in this chapter I shall try to 
summarize the more important views which have been 
held in regard to them. 

1. SOVEREIGNTY 

Nature of Questions Discussed. The theory of Sover¬ 
eignty, as it is called, has played an important part in the 
history of political theory, and, although the discussions 
to which it has given rise seem academic now, it is 
necessary to give some account of the matters under 
discussion. 

The conception of Sovereignty was originally introduced 
into political theory by the French thinker Bodin (1530“- 
1596). The question which interested him was primarily 
one of fact. In every form of government, whatever its 
nature, there must, he pointed out, be some ultimate 
repository of power, some authority which is the source 
Rm 
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of the authority of all the other persons or institutions 
who or which possess authority, but which itself derives 
its authority from nobody and nothing. The possession 
of such ultimate power Bodin calls Sovereignty, and the 
possessor of it in a State, the Sovereign. 

Two questions have been historically discussed. First, 
who or what is the Sovereign in a community? Secondly, 
who or what ought to be the Sovereign, or rather, who or 
what does a particular writer think ought to be the 
Sovereign? Ti’hese questions arc, it is obvious, separate 
questions: nevertheless, they have frequently been confused. 
Machiavelli, for example, confines himself to the question 
of fact. Power in a community is, he maintains, as a matter 
of actual fact vested in the Prince. The actions of the Prince 
must frequently run counter to what appear to be the in¬ 
terests and wishes of the people, if he is to keep the com¬ 
munity together; but, since it is in the interests of the 
people that the community should be kept together, when 
the Prince appears to be thwarting their interests on a 
particular occasion, he is not doing so in reality. 

Hobbes is concerned with the question of “ought”. 
He docs not maintain that all power in a community docs 
in fact reside in the ruler; he says that it ought to do so, if 
society is to fulfil its primary purpose of giving security 
to its members. 

The Views of Locke and Rousseau. Locke, as we 
have seen, holds that Sovereignty ought to belong to the 
majority. Whether the majority is right is irrelevant; 
what is right is that the majority should decide, and in a 
properly constituted community the majority would in 
fact do so. Rousseau maintains that Sovereignty belongs 
to the people as a whole. While he was prepared to allow 
to the government of the day and to the executive special 
powers for particular purposes, powers which were to 
be exercised subject to the law, the whole object and 
intention of his writings is to prevent the arrogation of 
Sovereignty by any one governing body, whether executive, 
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legislature or judicature. Subsequent critics have iound 
difficulty in believing that Rousseau meant what he said; 
difficulty, that is to say, in crediting the fact that he really 
envisaged Sovereignty as belonging to the assembly of the 
whole people. But when it is borne in mind that Rousseau 
was thinking of a community not larger than a Greek 
City State, a community, Uiat is to say, in which not 
more than 100,000 adult citizens at most were entitled 
to vote, there is nothing particularly outrageous about 
his view. It does, however, give riae to a problem which 
becomes acute, so soon as we are concerned with a com¬ 
munity larger than the Greek City State. If we take the 
view that it is with the people as a whole, or at any rate 
with the majority of the people, that power in a com¬ 
munity resides, or ought to reside, how, it may be asked, 
is this power to be exercised or made effective in the 
modern nation-state, where the majority of the people are 
too numerous to form a practicable legislative body? 

Political Proposals of Bentham. This is one of the 
problems with which Jeremy Bentham concerns himself 
in his Fragment on Cfovemment, Bentham followed Locke 
in holding that the majority in a community should 
decide. To him it seemed self-evident that what the majority 
wanted would be, if not “right*'—a word which, as we 
have seen, had no unique meaning tor Bentham»—at least 
conducive to the general happiness. But, more plainly 
than Locke, Bentham discerned the problenr w^hich, in a 
large community, the demand for representative govern¬ 
ment presented. For'in a large community the majority 
must, it is obvious, express its wishes through representa¬ 
tives, These would in accordance with Bentham’s psy¬ 
chological views,® be guided by self-interest, albeit en¬ 
lightened self-interest. How, then, were they to be induced 
to act in such a way as to carry out the wishes of the 
majority, that is to say, to promote the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number? 

^ See Chapter IX, pp. 325-327. • Sec Chapter IX, pp. 328, 329. 
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In answer to this question Bentham put forward a num¬ 
ber of suggestions with Ac object of bringing the pressure 
of public opinion continuously to bear on the government. 
First, there must be universal suffrage; thus every man and 
woman should have a chance of making his wishes felt. 
Secondly, the legislative body must be re-elected annually 
in order to ensure that Ac representatives of the people 
would be kept in touch with public opinion. Thirdly, 
Parliament should be regarded as a body of delegates 
rather Aan of representatives, delegates, appointed for 
special purposes, being conceived, to be more directly 
under the control of those who appoint them than repre¬ 
sentatives who, elected for a term, may during their period 
of office “go as they please“ without reference to those 
whom they are supposed to represent. Upon a governing 
body which is in essence a delegate body the King, the 
House of Lords and Ac Established Church are excres¬ 
cences and Bentham, Acrefore, advocated their abolition. 
His ideal form of government is, then, a republic consisting 
of one House of delegates who arc required to present 
yearly accounts of their delegacy to those who appointed 
them. 

Bentham’s conception of Sovereignty as residing in the 
majority of a community leads to a number of other 
consequences. Among the most important of these is his 
repudiation of Locke’s proposal for a separation of legisla¬ 
ture and executive. If the Sovereignty of the people is 
to be maintained the executive must, he insisted, be 
directly under the control of Ae parliamentary assembly 
of delegates, who were themselves subject to popular 
control. He recognized, however, that the executive 
must be large and would inevitably tend to grow larger.' 
Bentham was one of the first to conceive of the function of 
the governing body in a community'^as that of regularly 
and continuously making laws; for, if the object of govern¬ 
ment is to promote the greatest happiness of Ae greatest 
number, fresh legislation will need continuously to be 
passed with a view to bringing in to being an ever gi'eatcr 
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^amount of happiness. Increase of legislation means increase 
of administrative machinery, and Bentham was accord¬ 
ingly led to envisage the creation of an extensive Civil 
Service. Although he was prepared tp endow the Civil 
Service with great and growing pov.era.both .idministrative 
and executive, he never los^ sight of the importance of 
subjecting the exercise of these powers to the control of the 
sovereign people. Bentham went continuously in frar of 
the dangers of bureaucracy: he knew how audacious 
elected and appointed persons are apt to become, and he 
accordingly devised a series of safeguards to provide for 
the control of the officers of the State by the sovereign 
people. Among these was a provision that any public 
functionary could be dismissed by direct petition of the 
people to Parliament, and a proposal for :hc appointment 
of thc' ^Jinister of Justice by the electorate and not by 
Parliament. By these and similar devices Bentham hoped 
to secure the constant control and supervision by the 
sovereign body of its delegates and executives. 

Latent Q)ntradiction in Bentham’s Theory of Sov¬ 
ereignty. I have outlined Bentham’s proposals in some 
little detail because they provide a good example of the 
logical working out of the implications of an extreme 
democratic theory of Sovereignty. There arc, nevertheless, 
indications of another strain in Bentham’s thought. Nor¬ 
mally, as we have seen, he regarded Sovereignty in a 
community as being vested in the majority of its members. 
What ought to be done in a community could, he held, 
be discovered by the simple process of counting heads 
and in the ideal community the press, the church and 
the government could be regarded as the channels through 
which the will of the majority expressed itself. Occasionally, 
however, Bentham raises a question whose importance, 
familiar to-day, must have been less obvious a century ago, 
the question, namely, ** Who is it who fqrnis public opinion, 
who, in fact, controls the mob? ” The answer, as we can now 
see,^is, ‘‘Those who command the avenues through which 
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the mass mind is reached and moulded, these in the twen¬ 
tieth century being the press, the radio, advertisement, and 
the cinema." In the early nineteenth century the ostensible 
avenues through which the mind of the people could be 
reached were, presumably, the pulpit and the press. To 
these Bentham added certain vaguer influences less easily 
discerned. Those who form the moral code of a community; 
those who determine the nature of the punishments to 
be inflicted upon transgressors of the code; those who 
prescribe the penalties for offences against the law; those 
who are responsible for the formulation of beliefs; those 
who set the standards of taste; those, in a word, who make 
the mental and spiritual environment in which the minds 
of the masses of men move and have their being—all 
these he tended to regard as benevolent dictators, deter¬ 
mining the ways in which the mob should exercise its 
sovereignty in the interests of its own greatest happiness. 

But if we accept the full implication of these suggestions, 
it is surely with the benevolent dictators of public opinion 
and not with the majority that Sovereignty rests. 

Mill’s Development of Bentham. It was this aspect 
of Bentham’s thought that his disciple John Stuart Mill 
chiefly developed. I have already indicated the modifica¬ 
tions which Mill, nurtured by his father in the strict doctrines 
of Benthamite Utilitarianism, introduced into the ethical 
doctrines which he had inherited. ‘ Of these one of the 
most important was the distinction between qualities of 
pleasure. Bentham. it will be remembered, declared that 
quantity of pleasure was the sole standard of value; Mill 
maintained the superiority of a small quantity of high 
quality pleasure over a large quantity of low quality 
pleasure. High quality pleasure for Mill consisted broadly 
in the pleasures of the intellect. 

Mill introduced a similar modification into Bentham’s 
political theory, a modification which transformed the 
theory into which it was introduced even more radically 
‘ See Chapter IX, pp. 336-334. 
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than the distinction between qualities of pleasure. Sover¬ 
eignty, Benthatti had said, is, or at any rate ought to be, 
vested in the masses. Sovereignty, Mill maintained, ought 
to be, but is not, vested In the intellectual iliu. In order 
that the nature and significance of this " r^mformation 
of Benthain’s doctrine may be fully grasped, it is necessai*)’^ 
to give an outline of the arguments and conclusions of 
Miirs Essay on Liberty^ remndng later to the problem of 
Sovereignty. 

II. LIBERTY 

Mill’s Liberty. Mill’s Essay on Liberty is a work of 
first-rate importance. It draws attentioiA to political and 
ethical values which are widely neglected to-d y, and, in 
opposition to the over-riding claims of the nation-state, 
it maintains with the greatest persuasiveness and force 
the integrity of the individual, his right to self-development 
and his claim to be considered as an end in himseif. Liberty 
is in the strict sense of the word a “readable” book v/hich 
rises on occasion to heights of noble eloquence. It is 
disingenuous for a writer to pretend to impartiality in 
regard to matters on which his feelings are strpng and his 
views clear. I had better, therefore?, say at once that the 
case which Mill seeks to establish in his Essay^ the case 
for individual freedom and its corollary, the value of in¬ 
dividual variety, seems to me to be both unanswered and 
unanswerable. The neglect of the truths which Mill states 
is, I hold, in some part responsible for the distresses of 
contemporary Europe. 

Mill’s case for liberty falls into two parts. There is, first, 
a series of argiunents for freedom of thought, whether 
expressed in speech or writing or enjoyed in reading. 

These arguments are derived from Mill’s utilitarian 
principles. Socrates had defended liberty on the ground 
that it was valuable to society, and Mill, taking Socrates’s 
hint, bases his defence not upon any abstract right to liberty 
which the individual may be hypothetically supposed to 
possess, but upon “utility, in the largest sense, grounded 
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on the permanent interests of man as a progressive being'*. 
Assuming that it is desirable that human societies should 
progress, Mill proceeds to point out that, if they are to do 
so, liberty must be accorded to their members to pro¬ 
pound, to receive, and to discuss any and every sort of 
opinion. 

Now, the opinions which those in authority have been 
chiefly concerned to suppress are those which challenge 
authority. The challenge of these opinions may be direct, 
they may, that is to say, take the form of an open denuncia¬ 
tion of government; or it may be indirect, as in the case of 
opinions embodying a criticism of popularly received 
views on some matter of political, social or religious dogma, 
views which authority reflects and which it exists to foster. 

On what grounds, then, Mill asks, may the free expres¬ 
sion of these resented opinions be not only defended but 
demanded? 


Mill’s Claim for the Free Expression and Discussion of 
Opinion. Mill points out that novel opinions will be 
either true or false, or partly true and partly false. If they 
are true and authority suppresses them, authority has 
robbed mankind of truth. Authority usually defends itself 
by saying: (i) We could not tell at the time whether it 
was right or wrong, but it seemed to us to be wrong, and, 
because wrong, harmful. («) We arc surely right to forbid 
the propagation of harmful opinions, (m) Admittedly 
we can never be quite sure what is harmful and what is 
not, and it seems to be possible that in this case we may 
have made a mistake. But (lo) this only means that our 
judgment, being human, is fallible; this we admit, but the 
possible fallibility of our judgment is no ground for not 
exercising it. (») Being in authority, wc have to act, and 
in order to do so we must assume that our opinions, which 
are also the received opinions of the populace, are true. 

To this Mill answers: “There is the greatest difference 
between presuming an opinion to be true, because, with 
every opportunity for contesting it, it has not been refuted, 
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and assuming its truth for the purpose of not permitting 
its refutation. Complete liberty of contradicting and 
disproving our opinion is the very condition which 
justifies us in assuming its truth for purposes of action; 
and on no other terms can a being \^iih hv: aan taculties 
have any rational assurance of being right/' In other 
words, it is only if you aUow popularly received opinions 
to be questioned and disputed from every point of view 
that you arc entitled to assume them to be true. If you 
arc not entitled to assume tbera to he true, you have no 
ground for suppressing the opinions which challenge them. 

If the novel opinion Is false, there is still no ground 
in public utility for its suppression. Received opinion 
is scarcely ever entirely true. But, even if it Is, nobody 
can be sure that it is, unless every opportunity has been 
given t6 those who wish to challenge it, and unless this 
opportunity has been widely used and the resultant 
challenge has failed to shake the opinion. Now truth is, 
no doubt, a good; but truth which is recognized to be such, 
which, in fact, is known to be true, is a greater good. 

If, as is usually the case, the novel opinion is partly 
true and partly false, in which event it shares truth with 
the received opinion, the received opinion will be found to 
express one aspect of truth only. The novel opinion will 
in this event almost certainly stress that aspect of truth 
which the received opinion fails to embody. Thus one¬ 
sided popular truth will be supplemented by one-sided 
novel truth. In such a situation, while both partial truths 
may justly claim the right of popular ventilation, the novel 
minority opinion has a special right to be heard, since tliis 
is the one “which for the time being represents the neglected 
interests 

Mill's summary of his argument at this point is contained 
in the famous declaration, “If all mankind minus one, 
were of one opinion, and only one person were of the 
contrary opinion, mankind would be no more justified 
in silencing that one person, than he, if he had the power, 
would be justified in silencing mankind.'’ 

Ri 
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The Principle of Non- Interference. But it is not only 

to freedom of thought that Mill’s defence of liberty applies. 
His avowed object is to define the extent to which, and the 
spheres in which, the individual is entitled to claim free¬ 
dom from interference by the State or the community. 
‘‘The subject of this Essay,” he writes, “is . . . Civil, 
or Social Liberty; the nature and limits of the power 
which can be legitimately exercised by society over the 
individual.” Mill begins by narrating how lovers of liberty 
have for centuries dedicated their efforts and often their 
lives to resisting the oppression of tyrants. When success 
crowned their efforts, when by means of democratic 
institutions the people became, through their chosen 
representatives, their own rulers, the foundations of liberty 
might well have seemed to be securely laid. For how, it 
might well have been asked, could the people wish to 
oppress themselves? And so, once the people had in theory 
become their own rulers, once the fact that sovereignty 
resided in them and in nobody and nothing else had been 
recognized, and had received recognition in a democratic 
constitution, political theorists of radical sympathies— 
Mill has clearly in mind here his father, James 1 ^ 11 , and 
Bentham—assuming liberty to be effectively safeguarded, 
had been chiefly concerned to prevent the imposition of 
any check upon the people’s power. 

But the problem. Mill saw, was not so simple. The view 
that the people were autonomous, controlled, that is to say, 
only by their own will, was, he held, fallacious. For, 
(i) it was difficult, if not impossible, to devise effective 
checks upon a government during its period of office, and 
it might use the power with which the people had entrusted 
it for purposes which were contrary to their wishes. It 
might even use it to deprive electors of their liberties, in¬ 
cluding the liberty to dismiss it, and to substitute another 
government in its stead. (2) The government in any event 
only represented the majority of the people. (3) Men in 
the mass arc highly suggestible; they are influenced by 
custom, convention and public opinion; they arc swept 
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by storms of j>amc, fear, irrational elation or wild hatred, 
and their reasons are drugged by the voice of the spell¬ 
binding demagogue. What is more, the more closely they 
approximate to the average, the more completely are they 
open to the force of suggestion. It follows th-^*!: ilie majority 
which, after all, is composed of average men, dominated by 
code and creed and custom, anienabie to propaganda, echoes 
and mirrors of their em ironment, will tend to demand 
conformity in respect of the creeds and codes, accept¬ 
ance of the propaganda and acquiescence in the environ¬ 
ment from all citizens; they will require, m other words, 
that the influences which dominate tiiem shall dominate 
all. Slaves themselves, they will insist that all shall wear 
the same fetters. 

It was against this tyranny of the majority that Mill 
sought to safeguard the liberty of die individual. 

The Importance of Variety. One of the strongest 
arguments in MilTs case for non-interference is his insistence 
upon the value of variety. Men are by nature different, 
and, Mill claimed, should have the right to develop the;r 
differences. The fact of difference should not be deplored. 
On the contrary, any society in which it is really worth 
while to live is a society in which men’s minds and per¬ 
sonalities exhibit variety. “Such are the differences among 
human beings,” Mill wrote, “in their sources of pleasure, 
their susceptibilities of pain, and the operation on them 
of different physical and moral agencies, that unless there 
is a corresponding diversity in their modes of life, they 
neither obtain their Mr share of happiness, nor grow up 
to the mental, moral and ^thetic stature of which they 
are capable.” In the standardization of opinion imposed 
by a dictatorship Mill would have seen not only the im¬ 
poverishment of the spirit and the deadening of the mind 
of the community, but also the suppression of all that 
makes the life of civilized men interesting, vital and gay. 
“It is not,” he*wrote, “by wearing down into uniformity 
all that is individual in themselves, but by cultivating it and 
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calling it forth, within the limits imposed by the rights 
and interests of others, that human beings become a noble 
and beautiful object pf contemplation; and as the works 
partake the character of those who do them, by the same 
process human life also becomes rich, diversified, and 
animating, furnishing more abundant aliment to high 
thoughts and elevating feelings,, and strengthening the 
tie which binds every individual to the race, by making 
the race infinitely better worth belonging to.” 

Mill based his advocacy of variety upon a further ground. 
Variety was, he held, the indispensable condition of the 
advance of the human mind. The arguments with which he 
supports this view, are not essentially different from those 
which were adduced in another connection in criticism 
of the traditional moral sense theories of ethics. The moral 
sense, it was argued in Chapter VIII,^ as embodied in the 
public opinion of a community, is apt to be critical of d^ny 
departure from accepted nioral standards. Public opinion 
is no less conservative in the realms of art and politics. 
In all these spheres, the tendency of the mass mind is to 
discourage experiment, to denounce novelty as heterodoxy, 
and to iron out differences by demanding conformity 
with existing codes. The fact that a code of morals or a mode 
of behaviour is condemned by contemporary standards 
does not, therefore, it was concluded, constitute in itself a 
ground for rejecting it. 

Mill’s argument for variety entitles us to go further. So 
far from rejecting, he would have us actually encourage 
heterodoxies, not necessarily because they are true, but 
because they arc heterodox and because heterodoxy 
makes for variety. For, granted that a particular heterodoxy 
may not be true, it is only by giving scope for dissent 
that we give opportunity to truth. The very incapacity 
of contemporary opinion to discern truth when it meets it, 
its fear of novelty and its impatience with what flouts its 
prejudices, render it essential, in Mill’s view, deliberately 
to safeguard the nght of individuals to indulge in intellectual 
^Scc Chapter VIII, pp. 308-310. 
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eccentricity. For the case for variety, the case for per¬ 
mitting the individual to indulge himself in speech and 
behaviour ^hich appear shocking, to express himself in 
forms of art which appear ugly, to propound opinions 
which appear to be false, and not on-y lalsc but outrageous, 
and to speak his mind in and out )f season, is simply the 
case for not blocking the channels through which alone 
those intimations can reach the mind of man, whose 
embodiment in concrete form, whether in paint or sound, 
in moral code or political institution, constitutes, in the 
only real sense of the word, his progress. When Mill 
championed liberty as being “grounded on the pennanent 
interests of man as a progressive being*', it was the liberty 
to be different which he had primarily in mind. If I may 
venture to con\fey the gist of his argument in terms of the 
conclusions reached in Part II, I should say that it is 
pre-eminently to those individuals who are “different*', 
that our race owes such progress in the realization and 
embodiment of the absolute values as it has yet succeeded 
in achieving. Hence a society which can afford to permit 
“difference** is, in MilPs phrase, more advanced, or, as 
I should prefer to say, embodies a greater degree of 
absolute good than one which insists upon uniformity. 

Mill’s Fear of Majority Tyranny. All advance, then, 
whether collective or individual, is conditioned by and 
dependent upon the freedom of individuals to experiment. 
The success of experiment entails the freedom to innovate, 
and the freedom to. innovate involves once again the 
liberty to differ. Now it was precisely this liberty to differ, 
both in thought and conduct, which. Mill saw, was liable 
to be threatened by the majority. For the eccentric in¬ 
dividual, whether his eccentricity expresses itself in be¬ 
haviour or is confined to thought, tends to arouse the ridicule 
or the hostility of the herd whose natural disposition is, 
as we have seen, to exact conformity to its standards. 
Moreover, the threat to the eccentric was, Mill realized, 
likely to grow. “The majority,** he wrote, “have not yet 
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learnt to feel the power of the government their power, 
or its opinions their opiniotis. When they do so, individual 
liberty will probably be as much exposed to invasion 
from the government, as it already is from public opinion.” 

That such innovation is inimical to individual well-being 
Mill has already tried to show; it also, he has argued, 
hinders the development of man’s intellectual faculties, and 
retards the progress of the race. But, and this was Mill’s 
final point, just because it is inimical to well-being and 
docs hinder progress, it is contrary to the best interests 
not only of the individuals who are required to conform, 
but also of the majority who insist upon conformity. 
“Mankind,” he wrote, ‘^are greater goners hy suffering 
each other to live as seems good to themselves, than by 
compelling each to live as seems good to the rest”; for 
“the only freedom which deserves the name, is that of 
pursuing our own good in our own way, so long as we 
do not attempt to deprive others of their’s, or impede 
their efforts to obtain it”. To this principle of non-inter¬ 
ference MiU admitted only one exception. He laid it down 
that “the sole end for which mankind are warranted, 
individually or collectively, in interfering with the liberty 
of action of any of their members, is self-protection . . . 
the only purpose for which power can be rightfully exer¬ 
cised over any member of a civilized community, against 
his will, is to prevent harm to others”. 

Difficulties of Demarcation. The difficulty raised by 
Mill’s exception is the familiar difficulty of demarcation. 
Who, one wants to know, is to be authorized to define 
the sphere in which men should be free to decide their 
conduct for themselves and the sphere in which their 
actions may justifiably be regarded as prejudicial to the 
well-being of others, and by what principles of demarcation 
is he to be guided. Here, it must be confessed. Mill is not 
very helpful. The difficulty of determining the proper 
limits of State interference with the individual is one which 
besets any form of democratic political theory, and I shall 
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venture in the last chapter to offer certain observations 
indicating the principles which should govern such inter¬ 
ference.^ My immediate concern is .with the question of 
Sovereignty; where, we are asking, is or should be the 
ultimate repository of power in a communit* , and in this 
connection it is pertinent to point out that Milfs insistence 
upon the need for the free pla> and expression of individual 
opinion, and his vindication of the freedom of individual 
behaviour unfettered by the, timidities and unconfined 
by the conventionalities of the majority, led him to intro¬ 
duce what was in effect a division of mankind into two 
separate classes, and to assign effective Sovereignty to the 
superior minority. 

Elements of Platonism in Mill. On the one hand, there 
were the many who took their opinions ready-made from 
their environment and were prepared to allow their actions 
to be guided by the behaviour of their fellows; on the other, 
there was a superior minority willing and able to exercise 
their minds on independent lines, in whom Mill recognizetl 
the pioneers and natural leaders of our species. It was the 
independence of this minority against encroachment by 
what he called the “collective mediocritythat Mill v\ras 
especially concerned to preserve. But the lines upon which 
this concern directed his thinking led him to some rather 
surprising conclusions. I will summarize his argument 
in a series of propositions. 

(1) The development of individual personality is a 

good. - 

(2) It leads to the increase of variety, which is also 
a good. 

(3) Variety entaib inequality and inequality is, therefore, 
in the nature of things. 

(4) The object of the State is the development of the 
personalities bf its members, more particularly of the in¬ 
tellectual elements in the personalities of its members. 


*Sce Ghaper XIX, pp, 777-781. 
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(5) The majority is indifferent to the claims of the 
intellect and majority rule will tend to suppress variety and 
insist upon conformity. 

(6) The unfettered rule of the majority will tend, there¬ 
fore, to frustrate the object of the State. 

For one who had inherited the extreme democratic 
assumptions of James Mill and of Bentham, for one who 
had been brought up in the strict school of quantitative 
Utilitarianism, and held that “everybody is to count 
for one,*' and for one only^, this was a somewhat dis- 
con^'erting conclusion. Nor did Mill successfully resolyc 
the difficulties that arose from the attempt to mate what 
were in effect two totally different positions. As his thought 
developed, he diverged ever further from the quantitative 
radicalism of the early utilitarians and insisted ever more 
keenly upon the value of the high quality “intellectuar'. 
Thus the kind of State to which the implications of his 
Essay on Representative Government^ when developed to their 
logical conclusion, were clearly pointing would not have 
^ been very unlike that of Plato; but Mill would probably have 
been surprised to be told so, and he never pushes his 
admission of inequality to Plato’s clear-cut extremes. 

Mill’s Political Proposals. Mill officially advocated 
what he called “a completely popular government” in which 
all men should take, or should have an opportunity of 
taking, that active share in the affairs of the community 
which, since men were—he agreed with the Greeks—social 
and political beings, was necessary to the proper develop¬ 
ment of their personalities. Everybody must, then, have a 
vote, provided that everybody was first educated so that 
he could use it with judgment and responsibility. Mill 
regarded it “as wholly inadmissible that any person should 
participate in the suffrage without being able to read, 
write, and . . . perform the common operations of 
arithmetic 

If everybody was to vote, what safeguard, it might be 
* See Chapter IX, p. 332. 
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asked, did Mill propose for the rights of minorities and, 
more particularly, of those intellectually superior minorities 
whom he considered to be the salt of the earth? In the first 
place, the non-educated, as we have seen, were not to be 
entitled to vote at all. Secondly, the ‘ no mais"’ were to 
vote less often than the “intellectualsat any rate they 
were to vote less often, unil all had had the chance of 
becoming “intellectuals”. Mill is one of the few political 
theorists who have advocated a system of plural voting 
based not on bloo^l or on wealth, but upon brains. Applying 
the principles outlined above he sought to provide a 
“counter-poise to the numerical weight of the least educated 
class*’, by giving the more intellectual members of the 
community a larger number of votes. In the 'bird place, 
he hoped, by a system of proportional representation, to 
minimize the effects of popular caprice and to weight the 
scales ih favour of high quality candidates. These devices 
do no doiibt constitute a certain safeguard against the 
swamping of the intellectual minority by the average 
majority. They do not, however, indicate any radical 
departure from the principles of Sovereignty entailed by 
the radicalism of Bentham, and, if Mill had stopped here, 
he would have done little to ensure the predominance in 
the community of the high quality intellectual few. He 
made, however, two further important advances in the 
direction of Platonism, 

Mill^s G)nstitutional Proposals. (i) Fix's!, the repre¬ 
sentative assembly was not to govern, but only “to watch 
and control the gfovernment **. For the representative 
assembly would not, after all, be a body of expert persons; 
it would consist merely of those representatives who had 
happened to commend themselves to the people, and, 
therefore, to the great majority of average and uninstructed 
persons among the people. How, then, should they be 
expected to possess the skill and knowledge which are 
necessary for the making of laws for the guidance of a 
complex modern community? For, Mill insisted, “every 
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branch of public administration is a skilled business” of 
which “the knowledge does not come by intuition”. 

The assumption by a deliberative assembly, whose 
proper function is to represent, to ventilate and to discuss, 
of the actual business of legislation is described as being 
“inexperience sitting in judgment upon experience, ignor¬ 
ance on knowledge”. Mill accordingly proposed that the 
actual business of government, in which he intended to 
include those functions which properly fall within the 
scope of administration and most of those which we should 
regard as belonging to the legislature, should be entrusted 
to a skilled civil service whose members, recruited by com¬ 
petitive examination, would represent the intellectual 
iSlite of the community. 

The duties which Mill allocated to Parliament fell 
broadly into two categories. First, Parliament would serve 
as a kind of public inquest, where general principles could 
be discussed and particular grievances ventilated. MilPs 
proposals under this head amounted to a recommendation 
that Parliament should revert to its original function. 
Parliament—the fact cannot be too often remembered— 
was not intended, as a law-making body: it was originally 
conceived as an assembly of the nation’s representatives 
for the discussion of matters of national concern and the 
ventilation of grievances. It was, that is to say, conceived 
as the “grand inquest of the nation.” ^Fhat it is the business 
of Parliament to legislate, became an accepted principle 
only during the nineteenth century. The notorious conges¬ 
tion of parliamentary business to-day constitutes, many 
hold, a strong reason for the resumption by Parliament 
of its original function, and for the delegation of the 
actual business of legislation to bodies of experts on the 
lines proposed by Mill. 

In the second place, Mill proposed that Parliament 
should coniine itself to laying down the general principles 
which legislation should follow. Guided by these general 
principles, a “Commission of legislation, having for its 
appointed office to make the laws”, would propose the 
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details of legislative measures for Parliament to authorize. 
Thus, while Parliament would not itself make the laws; it 
would exercise a controUing function over the specifically 
legislative body, and, as the authorizer and sanctioner of 
legislation, it would be in a position to enst a that the laws 
were such as expressed the wishes of the majority of the 
citizens. Moreover, by virtue of its position as ‘'grand inquest 
of the nation’*, it would act as a check upon the activities of 
the civil service and thus mitigate the evils of bureaucracy. 
Mill> proposals for constitutional reform thus aimed at 
rule by an intellectually superior executive subject to 
ultimate control by a popular assembly. 

A Parliament performing the restricted functions en¬ 
visaged by Mill would not be under the necessity of 
constantly obtaining fresh mandates from the electorate. 
Mill consequently rejected Bentham’s proposals for annual 
Parliaments, and refused to consider members of Parliament 
in the light of delegates rather than of representatives. 
I’inally, he advocated the extension of local government, 
in order that the greatest possible number of citizens 
shotild be drawn into public activity and thus enjoy the 
opportunity of developing their personalities. 

Advantages of Mill’s Proposals. Mill’s proposals may 
be regarded in the light of an endeavour to make the best 
of two worlds by combining two conflicting principles, the 
principle of quantity and the principle of quality. The 
first is the principle of popular sovereignty, the principle, 
namely, that the majority should decide the policy of 
the State; the second, that of skilled dirccdon, that those 
who possess special qualifications should control the policy 
of the State. The first principle, that of popular consent 
and decision, was, of course, inherent in the notion of 
democracy. But Mill also valued the activities of the 
intellect and considered that excellence, both in the 
individual and in the community, consisted in such a 
development of the individual personalities of the members 
of the community, as would enable each to become capable 
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of enjoying high quality intellectual pleasures. In order 
that the community might achieve excellence in this sense 
it was, he thought, necessary that the laws should be 
framed and the social scene set by those who were intel- 
lectually superior to the average. Mill's constitutional 
proposals represent an attempt to combine these two 
requisites. 

The following quotation will indicate the nature of the 
compromise which Mill suggested between these two 
conflicting principles: 

“Nothing but the restriction of the function of repre¬ 
sentative bodies within these rational limits, will enable 
the benefits of popular control to.be enjoyed in conjunction 
with the no less important requisites (growing, ever more 
important as human affairs increase in scale and com¬ 
plexity) of skilled legislation and administration. There 
are no means of combining these benefits except by 
separating the functions which guarantee the one from 
those which essentially require the other; by disjoining 
the ofEce of control and criticism from the actual conduct 
of affairs, and developing the former on the representatives 
of the Many, while securing for the latter, under strict 
responsibility to the nation, the acquired knowledge and 
practised intelligence of a specially trained and experienced 
Few.” 

The scheme has obvious advantages from the point of 
view of the efficient conduct of public business. For the 
function of law-making and the transaction of public 
business Parliament—^it is on all hands admitted—^is an 
extremely clumsy body. To quote from Shaw's Preface 
to The Apple Cart: 

“Government, which used to be a comparatively simple 
affair, to-day has to manage an enormous development of 
Socialism and Communism. Our industrial and social 
life is set in a huge communistic framework of public 
roadways, streets, bridges, water supply, power supply, 
lighting, tramways, schools, dockyaids, and public aids 
and conveniences, employing a prodigious army of police, 
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inspectors^ teachers and oifHdals of all grades in hundreds 
of departments.'* This press of business exhibits tlie 
traditional method of transacting the affairs of State by 
Acts of Parliament which arc debated clause by clause 
and line by line, before they are finally passed^ after a 
number of readings, as increasingly inadequate. Nor is 
the dissatisfaction with Parhaincntary procedure confined 
to the critics of democracy. Democrats are increasingly 
impatient with what they have come to regard not as 
an aid, but as an impediment to the expression of the 
wishes of the people. If, for example, the majority of the 
people of this country were converted to Socialism, it 
would be the clear duty of a democratic body to pass 
legislation with the object of transforming the basis oi our 
economy in a Socialist direction. Yet experts in Parlia¬ 
mentary procedure have been constrained to point out that 
a Socialist majority with a clear mandate from the elector¬ 
ate would, given the existing machinery of Parliament, 
require at least fifty years to pass the legislation necessary 
for the introduction of Socialism. 

Mill's Aristocracy of Intellect. While the advantages 
of Mill's proposals on the score of efficient conduct of 
public business may be admitted, it is difficult to feel 
satisfied with his devices for safeguarding the principle of 
popular control. When, in the course of his argument, 
Mill came to a point where a conflict between the two 
principles could no longer be avoided, his tendency 
was to tlurow his weight on the side of quality. This 
brings me to Mill*s second advance in the direction of 
Platonism. 

(ii) Reflecting upon the factors which form the public 
opinion and set the standards of the community, Mill 
showed himself increasingly sensible of the influence that 
the few exercise over the many. He did not wish to 
diminish this influence; his concern wzis to ensure that it 
was rightly exercised, and that those who exercised it, 
were fitted to discharge their trust. 
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Mill was essemially a rationalist, the word “rational* 
ist“ being here used in its popular sense. His belief, derived 
from his father, was that human beings are reasonable in 
the sense that, if the arguments in favour of a course of 
action or a set of opinions are presented to them with 
sufficient force and frequency, and if the course of action 
is right and the opinions true, then they will in the end 
follow the one and adhere to the other. Of his father, 
James Mill, he tells us, “so complete was my father's 
reliance on the influence of reason over the minds of 
mankind, whenever it is allowed to reach them, that he 
felt as if all would be gained if the whole population 
were taught to read, if all sorts of opinions were allowed 
to be addressed to them by word and in writing, and if by 
means of a suffrage they codld nominate a legislature to 
give effect to the opinions they adopted". Of himself and 
of those who, with him, set themselves in the early part 
of the nineteenth century the task of propagating the 
doctrines of Utilitarianism he writes that what “we 
principally thought of, was to alter other people’s opinions; 
to msdte them believe according to evidence, and know 
what was their real interest, which, when they once knew, 
they would, we thought, by the instrument of opinion, 
enforce a regard to it upon one another". 

If you could persuade a man's reason, then you could 
determine his actions for, Mill averred, “it is what men 
think which determines how they act". Now those who 
in the last resort are responsible for what men think, are 
those who control the avenues of propaganda through which 
their minds are reached. They arc our teachers, spiritual 
peistors and masters in our youth; they are the writers of 
books and newspapers which we read in manhood. There 
is no doubt a sense in which the more popular newspapers 
follow public taste rather than lead it, but the general 
influence of the controllers of the press on public opinion 
is not open to question^ Now Mill would have agreed with 
the modern dictators that the controllers of propaganda 
and, therefore, of opinion, were the real sovereigns in a 
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community, but he would have insisted, as against the 
dictators, that the object of such control should be to make 
the people independent of it, by so improving their intel¬ 
lectual capacity that they <ouid be trusted to form for 
themselves a responsible judgment on ^\\ mrtters of 
controversy presented to tlicm. 

Thus the functions of Mill’s comptrollers of opinion are 
not unlike those of Plato’s Guardians, Each would seek 
to mould the opinions of the masses by education, by 
propaganda, by the kws and ihrougu whatever avenues 
they can be reached. But while Plato’s Guardians would have 
sought to mould them to a recognition of and acquiescence 
in that subordinate status for which the masses were by 
nature fitted, it was MilFs hope that the inter actual few 
would aim at so improving the moral qualities and intellec¬ 
tual capacities of the many, that the many would become 
capable of taking their share in the government of the 
community. Until, however, the requisite qualities and 
capacities were developed, Aiill proposed that the real 
holders of Sovereignty in the community should be the 
intellectual minority. It is by the intellectual minority that, 
Mill thought, government is, or at any rate should be, 
carried on—“a representative constitution,” he declared, 
**is a means of bringing the general standard of intelligence 
and honesty existing in the community, and the individual 
intellect and virtue of its wisest members, more directly 
to bear upon the government”—but the minority should 
never forget that the object of govermnent is to bring all 
the members of the community up to the intellectual level 
of the governing fev/. 

Comment upon Political Philosophy. Mill’s 

views have been given in detail not only because of their 
intrinsic importance, but because of the conflict of principles 
which they exemplify. The question, it will be remem¬ 
bered, with which in the first part of this chapter we 
were concerned was the question, ‘‘Where in a coin- 
munity ought power in the last resort to reside?” To this 
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question Mill gives two answers* Tlic first is, “in the people 
as a whole This answer provides the democratic element 
in his thought, and is responsible for his insistence upon 
the need for popular control* But Mill also held an ethical 
theory which caused him to value some pleasures as 
“higher” than others, from which it followed that those 
persons who were the more valuable in a community were 
those capable of enjoying the “higher” pleasures. Since the 
State exists to promote the welfare of its members, it 
must seek to increase the number of those capable of 
enjoying the “higher” pleasures. The State, therefore, 
has a moral end, that of improving the intellectual quality 
of its citizens, and power in a State ought to be vested in 
those who can enable it to fiilfil its end, that is to say, 
in those who are capable of enjoying “higher” pleasures 
now. At this point, then, we tap a Platonic vein in Mill’s 
thought, following which he proceeds to endow the intel¬ 
lectual Hite with the power (always subject to popular 
control) to piake the laws and to govern the community, 
both on the ground that they have superior value in 
themselves, and because it will be their object so to raise 
the mental level of the community, as to enable all to 
become capable of enjoying the pleasures in which their 
own superiority consists. It is from the conflict of these 
fundamentally different answers to the problem of Sover¬ 
eignty that the somewhat complicated provisions, whose 
purpose is to combine the appearance of popular govern¬ 
ment with effective control by the most knowledgeable 
element in the community derive. Mill does not say 
outright, as Plato docs, that the few should rule in the 
interests of the many, because the few know what is good 
for the many; what he docs say is that the few can and 
should persuade the many to give them a degree of 
influence in the community which is out of all proportion 
to their numbers, in order that they may administer the 
community’s affairs, in the interests of what they conceive 
to be the welfare of the many, better than the many, 
with their limited vision and undeveloped tastes, could 
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administer them for themselves. It is further essential that 
nothing should be allowed to interfere with the liberty 
of the few to pmsue their own pleasures in their own way, 
however curious their proceedings may seem to the many. 
For the individual ,thc right to be odd in Ms ov.n way; 
for the community, that the ‘‘oddshould be permitted 
to promote the welfare of the normal -are the two distinctive 
recommendations of Mill's political philosophy, 

Soverdgnty from the Legal Aspect. 7 'o return to the 
problem of Sovereignty, this may also be approached from 
the angle of law. The legal approach to the problem 
issues in a distinctive theory of Sovereignty to which brief 
reference must be made. Austin's (1790-1859) vie' /s set forth 
in Province of Jurisprudence^ first published in 1832, a book in 
which attracted considerable attention at the time, may 
be taken as representative of this school of thought. 
Austin's treatment of Sovereignty is concerned purely 
with the question of fact. Where, he asks, in a community 
does authority in fact reside? It is sometimes said tliat the 
only answer that Austin gave to this question is that 
authority resides in the law. But his answer is not so 
simple as that, for, it is obvious, there is in every com¬ 
munity a certain number of people^ who would not obey 
the law, unless the law were enforceable and enforced, 
nor can we suppose that a thinker as competent as Austin 
would have overlooked so obvious a point. 

Austin’s position is not as clear as could be wished but, 
broadly, the course of his argument is as follows. First, 
he considers who or what in a community is at any given 
moment actually exercising powxr. The answer to this 
question is a purely empirical one. It is discovered by 
examining the life of a community with a view to finding 
out whom or what its members actually obey. That which 
in the first instance they obey is, it is obvious, the law. 
But the law does not commajid by and in itself; what it 
does do is to authorize various persons and institutions 
^ See Chapter 1 , pp. 39, 40, for an expansion of this statement. 
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to command in diifcrcnt spheres for special purposes. 
Thus it authorizes Parliament to command in the sphere 
of law-making; the civil service in the sphere of law- 
administering; the judges in that of law-determining; the 
police in that of law-enforcing. Parliament, in other 
words, makes the law, the civil servant applies it, the 
judge says what it is, and the policeman ei^orces it. (I 
do not wish to suggest that these various officers of the 
community do not exercise other functions; I am concerned 
merely to point out that, in relation to law, they all do 
exereij^ functions, and different functions.) The essence 
of Austin’s answer to the question, “ Where in a community 
does Sovereignty reside? ”, is that it resides in those bodies, 
institutions and persons in which or whom the law of the 
community places control for different purposes. But if 
we ask the further question, by virtue of what authority 
does the law authorize this person or that body to com¬ 
mand obedience in his or its appropriate sphere, or, to 
put the point in another way, who or what authorizes 
the law to vest authority in different bodies and persons 
and bodies, no satisfactory answer is given. Nor, indeed, 
on Austin’s theory, is a satisfactory answer possible, for 
the theory is, in the last resort, a circular one, as may be 
seen by testing it with a series of questions. Parliament, 
we arc told, exercises Sovereignty in the sphere of law¬ 
making because it has been established by law for this 
purpose. Who, then, gives the law authority to establish 
Parliament for this purpose? Answer, Parliament, which 
is the law-maker. Who, then, authorizes ParliamcnH to 
be the law-maker? Answer, the law. The purport of these 
questions is to show that any theory which seeks to derive 
Sovereignty from law must answer tlie question, “Why do 
men obey the law?” The answer, whatever form it t^es, 
reveals the fact that that authority is really sovereign in 
a community by reason of whose existence citizens do 
in the last resort obey the law. If, however, the theory is 
content to regard the law as that which authorizes the 
Sovereignty of some person or body, the question must be 
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asked, ‘‘Who or what entitles the law to authorize the 
person or body to exercise Sovereignty? and, as before, we 
are committed to a circular argument. A statement of the 
issues raised by the problems of Sovereignty and an 
account of the reasons which have led to its 1 of Import¬ 
ance in contemporary political discussion will be found 
at the end of the chapter. 

III. NATURAL RIGHTS 

Introductory. The doctrine of Natural Rights which, 
like the theory of Sovereignty, was a centre of controversial 
interest and attention in the eighteenth and early nine¬ 
teenth centuries, has also fallen into the backpround of 
contemporary discussion. It is riot so much that the 
problems round which the former discussii^ns ranged are 
not real problems, as that the terms in which they are 
to-day formulated, are not those which were used in the 
controversies of a hundred and fifty years ago. In the case 
both of Sovereignty and of Natural Rights, the influences 
of Marxist theory^ and of the idealist theory of the State^ 
have been largely responsible for superseding the traditional 
discussions of the early and middle nineteenth century, A 
brief historical retrospect of these discussions here follows. 

Theories of Natural Rights tend to fall into two classes, 
those which derive Natural Rights from Social Contract 
theories of the origin of society, and those which link 
Natural Rights with theories of the purpose of society. 
The first are theories which explain in terms of origin, 
the second in terms of-end or goal.® There is also a numbe- 
of individual theories which do not fall wholly within 
either class. The second group of theories, more particularly 
in the form in which they were propounded by T. H.* Green, 
ultimately transferred the problems at issue to another level 
of discussion, where they have remained ever since. It is at 
this level that idealist theory takes up the theme. 

1 Sec Chapter XVII for an account of this. 

* Sec Chapter XV for an account of this. 

* See Chapter I^pp. 2^-33 for an account of these forms of explanation. 
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L Social Contract Theories of Natural Rights 

The common characteristic of those theories of Natural 
Rights which are linked with Social Contract theories of 
the origin of society is their attribution of rights to man 
in a state of nature. These rights; which man is supposed 
to have possessed in a state of nature, are his Natural 
Rights. Because they belong to man in a state of nature, 
they are regarded as being independent of society. They 
are, however, also presuppositions of society, since it is 
by reflecting upon their rights and considering how they 
may best be preserved that, it was thought, men were 
led to form society. ‘‘This law,” says Locke, speaking 
of one of the laws of nature by which our rights are bes¬ 
towed upon us, “is a general rule found out by reason.” 
Hobbes refers to the rights possessed by man in a state of 
nature sometimes as “la\vs of nature”, sometimes as 
“rules of nature”. It is by following these rules that, he 
holds, men are induced to form society. Man, he asserts, 
has a natural right to enforce his will upon others. But he 
also has a natural desire “to seek peace and to follow 
it”. In order that the desire for peace may be satisfied, 
the right to enforce one’s will upon others is given up— 
men, we are told, relinquish their “rights” to all things 
“which being retained hinder the peace of mankind”, 
and agree to “keep their covenants made”. Throughout 
these alleged historical transactions, the guiding principle 
is, it will be remembered in Hobbes’s view, not one of 
morality, but of expediency. 

Locke agrees with Hobbes that men possess rights in a state 
of nature, and that society is formed in order to guarantee 
their fulfilment. He docs not, however, agree with' Hobbes 
that these rights are lost when a man enters society. With the 
exception only of the right to be judge in one’s own cause, our 
Natural Rights continue to be our rights, and it is society’s 
business to see that they are preserved. These Natural 
Rights, whose preservation is the business of society, arc, 
Locke tells us, rights to “life, health, liberty or possessions”. 
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In Rousseau the notion of Natural Rights derived from 
a state of natme tend*? to fall into the background. In 
an early work entitled Discourse on the Origin of Ifiequalifyy 
Rousseau defines the state of nature as a state of bliss. 
In a state of bliss men presumably enjoyed rights th^t 
are conducive to their pleasure and profit. In Rousseau’s 
later thought the individuals Natural Rights tend to be 
swallowed up in the concept of the General Will, The 
General Will embodies and synthesizes all the separate 
wills of the various individuals *n a community, in so far 
as they are willing as they ought to will. I’heir wills foi 
life, liberty, goods and so forth are, therefore, presimably 
synthesized in and transcended by the General Will. It is to 
the General Will, then, that men must look for the ulfilmenl 
of their rights, and it is to the community as a whole, 
whose will is the General Will, that they owe allegiance. 

Paine on Natural Rights. the beginning of the 

nineteenth century, the conception of the Social Contract 
was losing ground. Even when it was not specifically 
repudiated, it dropped more and more into the back¬ 
ground of men’s thoughts. But the conception of Natural 
Rights to which the Social Contract theories had given 
rise, still persisted. 

The English writer Tom Paine (1737-1809), the most 
enthusiastic advocate of Natural Rights, still retains the 
notion of a contract, although in his view it is a contract 
between equals for the creation of executive officials. The 
contract is not, therefore, a contract to guarantee rights 
His book entitled 77 te Hights of Man contains a declaration 
which begins with the announcement that all men are 
“free and equal in respect of their rights”. The declaration 
proceeds to the assertion that “the end of all political 
associations is the preservation of the natural and im¬ 
prescriptible rights of man; and these rights are liberty, 
property, security and resistance of oppression;”. Liberty 
is later defined as “the power of doing whatever does not 
injure another.” Paine’s reason for refusing to base his 
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doctrine of Rights on the Social Contract is interesting; 
it is that no generation can bind its descendants to carry 
out any contract which it may happen to have made. 
“Every age and generation,“ Paine wrote, “must be as 
free to act for itself in all cases as the age and generations 
which precedeii it.“ “Man,** he continued, “has no 
property in man; neither has any generation a property 
in the generations which are to follow ... It requires 
but a very small glance of thought to perceive that although 
laws made in one generation often continue in force 
through succeeding generations, yet they continue to 
derive their force from the consent of the living.’* 

While, however, Paine repudiates the notion of an 
historically formed and eternally binding Social Contract, 
he agrees with the Contract tlieorists that the rights which 
a man possesses in society derive their sanction from 
rights which he possessed independently of society, asserting 
that “every civil right has for its foundation some natural 
right pre-existing in the individual.” Paine’s views are 
strongly represented in the American Declaration of 
Independence (1776). It is self-evident, it declares, that 
men were “endowed by their Cre^^ior with certain in¬ 
alienable rights and that among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness The French revolutionists, 
also under the influence of Paine, added “property” 
as “an inviolable and sacred right’’. 

Bentham and Spencer on Rights. Paine was the 
last writer to maintain the doctrine of Natural Rights 
in its traditional form, but although subsequent writers 
criticized it, vestiges of the theory are still discernible in 
their thought. Bentham, for example, was a severe critic 
of Natural Rights, denouncing the doctrine as vague and 
unscientifle, and the considerations upon which it was 
based as sentimental. Although, however, he studiously 
refrains from using the language of Natural Rights, his 
particular brand of Utilitarianism is, it is obvious, con¬ 
siderably influenced by the notions which he repudiates. 
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As wc h^vc seen, the American Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, following Paine, maintains the right to ‘‘the 
pursuit of happiness*’, as a fundamental Natural Right. 
Bentham accepted this “righr’ as axiomatic, and devoted 
his efforts to discovering, by what he believed 10 lur strictly 
scientific methods, the laws which govern human nature 
in its pursuit of happiness Gi ^mted that all human beings 
want happiness and onlv happiness; granted, too, that 
they have a right to happiness, by what kind of collective 
action, Bentham v^'anted to know, can their collective 
happiness be promoted? Or, to use the language of Natural 
Rights, by what kind of collective aco.on can their right 
to happiness be guaranteed? 

Herbert Spencer’s thought also bears traces of the d Pe¬ 
trine of Rights. In one of his later works, Man versus the 
State^ he set himself to answer one of the questions pro 
pounded by his ethical theory,^ the question, namely, 
“ How is man to achieve that stage of equilibrium at which 
he is perfectly adjusted to his environment?” He answers 
this question by what is in effect a re-assertion of the 
eighteenth century doctrine. The right upon which 
chiefly insisted was a right to the “free energy of faculty,” 
that is to say, a right to the free development of one’s 
personality. The primary function of the State was, 
Spencer held, tliat of securing this right to its individual 
members. If it failed to do this, the individual had the 
right to defy it. The implication of this “right of 
defiance”—that anybody who feels that his right to free 
development is restricted by the application of the State’s 
laws has a right to resist—^is tantamount to an assertion 
of the right to anarchy. 

DMculties Latent in Spcncer^s Theory of the State. 
The* Right of Revolt. Spencer did in fact avoid this 
anarchical conclusion at the cost of some inconsistency, 
by invoking the Social Contract theory of the origin of 
society. Men, he affirmed, had entered into a form 
»See Chapter X, pp. 369, 370. 
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of contract to preserve their rights; society was the 
re8ul^ of this contract. The State, then, was in origin 
a contrivance to ensure that men should enjoy their 
rights, and since this* was the purpose of its existence, 
it had a right to make itself as effective as possible in order 
that it might fulfil this purpose. Thus in the interests of 
the individual’s right to the development of the “free 
energy of faculty^’, the State might restrict activities on 
the part of other individuals which interfered with the 
exercise of this right. This conception of the origin of 
the State may be correct, but it is obviously inconsistent 
with Spencer’s earlier notion of the Stated as a gradually 
evolving organism, whose function is to effect a mutual 
adjustment between the individuals who compose it. 
If this evolutionary view of the State is correct, the State 
will, when adjustment between individuals is complete, 
disappear. If, on the other hand, the Social Contract 
view of the State is correct, the State will always 
remain, since the exercise of its power of interference with 
anti-social activities on the part of particular individuals 
will always, be required for the preservation and, if 
necessary, for the enforcement of rights. 

Is There a Right of Revolt? Spencer’s two views of 
the function and nature of the State throw into relief the 
dilemma in which the Natural Rights theory places its 
exponents. If the State exists solely for the preservation of 
rights, the individual has presumably a right to rebel 
against it when it fails to |>crform the function for which 
it exists. In all ages men have asserted this right. Sometimes 
the assertion has been made in the interests of religion. 
** We may obey the laws of the State,” says Origen, “only 
when they agree with the divine law; when they contra¬ 
dict divine and natural law we must obey God alone.” 
Sometimes it has been made in the interests of the indi- 
vidtSal’s private conscience. “In the Court of Conscience,” 
writes St. Thomas Aquinas, “there is no obligation to obey 
'See p. 543<above. 
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an unjust law Sometimes it has flowed from the doctrrae 
of Natural Rights. ‘'The principal aim of society/* wrote 
Biackstone in 1765, “is to protect individuals in the 
enjoyment of those absolute rights which were vested in 
them by the immutable laws of nature.’’ All these views 
confer upon the individual, ivhatevv,: ihc nature of the 
ground which is urged to ju tify i., the right of revolt. 
But if we concede that e^^erybody has a right to rebel 
against the State, wiien he chooses to thiuk il'at it is 
failing to presei've Irs rights, we are in 'Effect conceding a 
right to anarchy. Now the admission v*Va right to anarchy 
is fatal to the effective. run<~t.oning of any State and is 
fatal, therefore, to the view that the Stave exists in order 
to preserve rights. 

Common Elements in Foregoing Theories of Rights. 
All the theories of rights so far considered ire based upon 
the same general view of society and of man’s relations to 
it. Hence though they differ on particular points, they 
conform to one general formula. This may be stated in a 
series of propositions. 

(1) There is, first, an historical affirmation* man pre¬ 
existed society. 

(2) There is, secondly, a moral anvl metaphysical 
affirmation: man is a creature who possesses certain rights 
in virtue of the general nature and plan oi the universe, 
and of the part which he has to play in carrying out the 
plan of the universe. 

(3) In order that these rights may be preserved, he forms 
society. 

(4) Rights, then, are not created by society, but are 
brought by man into society. 

(5) The purpose of society is to secure man’s rights. 

(6) If it does not do so, the individual has a right to 
rebel, or, alternatively: 

(7) he has no right to rebel, even if it does not, because 
society was, after all, formed to secure his rights as a whole, 
and even if on a particular occasion it appears to violate 

Sm 
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one of them, it docs so only that it may the better secure 
them as a whole; or it docs so, only in order that it may the 
better secure the rights of most of its members, even if 
it docs not secure the rights of a particular member at a 
^particular moment, or of a particular member at any 
moment. 

As I have just pointed out, there is a difficulty here, a 
difficulty which provoked the criticisms which, from the 
first, were levelled against the whole doctrine of Natural 
Rights. To these criticisms which culminated in a different 
conception of rights, we must now turn. 

Criticisms of Natural Rights: Views of Burke. The 
criticisms which were urged against the doctrines of 
Natural Rights so far considered were bound up with 
criticisms of the Social Contract theory of the origin of 
society. These criticisms entailed a different view of the 
nature and origin of society, a view which approximated 
to that of the Greeks, in that, regarding society as an 
organic whole, it interpreted human nature teleologically,' 
with reference to the part which individuals should 
ideally play and the ends which they should ideally 
pursue as members of this whole. This alternative view 
of the nature of society entails in its turn a different con¬ 
ception of rights, which is also teleological. An account 
of the teleological conception of rights, which receives its 
most celebrated expression in the works of T. H. Green, 
will be given at the conclusion of the criticisms of the 
traditional doctrine of Natural Rights. The alternative, 
organic view of society will be expounded in the next 
chapter in its fully developed form, which is known as 
the Hegelidn or idealist theory of the State. 

A name prominently associated with the criticism of 
Natural Right is that of Burke (1729-1797). Burke 
represents the reaction of the concrete, empirical English 
temperament to the doctrinairism of such theories as those 
of Hobbes and Rousseau, theories which sought to prescribe 
^ See Chapter I, pp. 30, 31. 
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what was good and bad, right: and wrong, in a society by 
reasoning from general premises about the nature and 
purpose of man and the State. ^ It is from this point of 
view that Burke criticizes the doctrine of Natural Rights. 
He charged it with being a purely abstract conception 
owning no relation to reality. This criticism entailed a crit¬ 
icism of the Social Contract t leory, for, if there were no 
rights, it was nonsense to suppose that men had formed society 
in order to preserv^e them. Again, if there were ao rights, 
it was nonsense to suppose that the duty of obedknee in 
a society was based on a far-fetched deduction, explicit 
or implicit, to the effect that, since society existed to 
preserve rights, and since, in order that it might do so, 
it must be permitted to function smoothly, and since ihe 
smooth functioning of society entailed an obedience on 
the part of its members to its laws, it followed that citizens 
must obey the laws. 

Society does, however, it is obvious, exist and man 
has a duty to obey it. Why, then, does it exist and what, 
on Burke’s view, is the basis of this duty? Burke’s answer 
broadly is, because God so ordained it. “The awful authoi 
of our being,” he wrote in his Appeal from the Xew to the 
Old Whigsy “is the author of our place in the order of 
existence; and that, having disposed and marshalled us 
by a divine tactic, not according to our will, but according 
to his, he has, in and by that disposition, virtually sub¬ 
jected us to act the part which belongs to the place assigned 
to us. We have obligations to mankind at large which are 
not in consequence of any special voluntary pact. They 
arise from the relations of man to man; and the relatioDr, 
of man to God, which relations arc not matters of pact. 
On the contrary, the force of all the pacts which we enter 
into with any particular person, or number of persons 
amongst mankind, depends upon these prior obligations.” 
In other words we have a relation to God who created 
us, and we also have relations to other men, since God 

^ Sec pp. 558-560 below for a development of this criticism of the 
undue abstrktness of some political theories. 
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created them too. The relations of the individual to 
other individuals produce society, or rather, since society 
must be supposed to have existed from the very first, 
they logically entail society. The ordinances of society 
must be obeyed and the right relationships between men 
in society must be observed, simply because these ordi¬ 
nances and these right relationships derive from the 
fundamental relationships between man and God and 
man and man. That a particular government may seek 
to abolish these ordinances or modify these right relation¬ 
ships is true. It may, for example, seek to alter the family 
relationship between men and women, or the. parental 
relationship between fathers and children; or it may 
outrage the sentiment of nationality, or disrupt that system 
of custom and' tradition which makes a people into a 
nation. If a government were so to act, it would, pre¬ 
sumably have to be disobeyed, since the ordinances of 
societies and the relationships between and the loyalties 
of men in societies possess a natural sanctity derived 
from their divine origin, a sanctity which nothing can 
abolish. 

One wonders what Burke would have said of the Russian 
Revolution; or rather, one does not wonder, for he would 
have unhesitatingly condemned it, as he unhesitatingly 
condemned the French. The bearing of all this upon the 
doctrine of Natural Rights is clear. Society guarantees no 
rights and the basis of our obligation to obey it cannot, 
therefore, be established by representing society as a 
guarantor of rights. Society is a growth which has develop>ed 
because God ordained it so, its purpose being to regularize 
and stabilize the relations between man and man which 
He also ordained. The growth and development of society 
so conceived are as natural as the growth of a tree or the 
development of an art. The art of music, for example, is 
not the result of a definite decision to produce music; it 
flowers naturally from the spirit of man. Similarly with 
society. And just as it is nonsensical to ask what rights a 
man ought to have, and how far society ought to guarantee 
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thein^ so it is nonsensical to ask where in a society 
Sovereignty ought to res^e; as nonsensical as to ask where 
in a body the heart or the brain ought to reside. For if 
society is a natural and inevitable growth, Sovereignty 
in a society ought to reside precisely M'here v" is fcand to 
reside. This view of society us a natural growth will be 
developed in the next chapter. Its practical corollary is 
that society cannot be .uddeniy or violently changed 
without disaster. The view that society cannot be sud¬ 
denly changed without disaster, a view ultimately based 
upon theology, is reinforced by experience. In opposition 
to the abstract theories which upon tlie Continent were 
invoked to justify revolution, Burke exiiibitcd the con¬ 
crete fact of the English constitution. ‘Here,* he said 
in effect, ‘is a constitution which embodies the collected 
and collective wisdom and experience of the ages; wisdom 
which has been acquired as the result of the liandling of 
day to day problems. It is clearly folly for a single genera¬ 
tion to try to destroy in a day this slow grow^th of the ages. 
The British constitution is in fact a concrete distillation 
of centuries of wisdom, wisdom garnered from experience, 
no theory can justify us in destroying what it has taken 
men so long to build.’ 

In the eighteenth century the doctrine of Natural 
Rights was criticized by a number of writers. Bentham, 
for example, denied the existence, of pre-social rights. 
He insisted that rights only came into existence when 
there was a society armed with laws to guarantee them. 
“Rights”, he wrote, “properly so-called are the creators 
of law properly so-called.” Bentham, however, as wc 
have seen, postulated what is in effect a natural right to 
happiness. 

As a result of the criticism to which the original doctrine 
was subjected, a revised theory of rights made its appear¬ 
ance in the middle of the nineteenth century. Of this 
revised theory, T. H. Green may be taken as the most 
typical exponent. The new attitude to rights embodied 
in this theory may be broadly described as teleological. 
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in the sense defined in Chapter 1 / whereas the view which 
underlay the eighteenth century theories is one derived 
from origins. 

II. Teleological Theories of Natural Rights 

The eighteenth century theories postulated (i) a state 
of nature prior to the existence of society, (2) a contract to 
bring society into being, and (3) rights possessed by 
man in the state of nature and brought by him into society, 
whose business it was to preserve them and guarantee their 
fulfilment. A man^s rights were thus established by reference 
to his original nature and the original nature of society. 
A teleological view of rights would establish them by 
reference not to man’s origin^ but to his goal; not, that is 
to say, by reflecting upon what man had been, but by 
looking forward to what he might become. His rights 
' would, on this view, be simply rights to become all that 
he had it in him to be^ or if, conceiving of man as a moral 
being capable of pursuing values, we prefer to use the 
language of morality and values, we may say that his 
rights will be rights to pursue and realize values. This, 
broadly, was the view of T. H. Green (1836-1882). A 
man’s rights, he held, were derived not from what he had 
been, but from what he had it in him to become; to 
become, that is to say, by virtue of his pursuit of ideal ends. 
Green’s theory, like Burke^s, has a theological background. 
God created man and Created him for a purpose. This 
purpose was to be identified, at any rate in the first 
instance, with the complete realization of the best elements 
in man’s nature. The word “best” requires interpretation 
in the light of Green’s moral philosophy, with which we 
are not here immediately concerned. Briefly, however, 
his moral theory was modelled on Kantian lines. With 
Kant, he believed in the absolute and unqualified value 
of the good will;* he believed, that is to say, in the will 
to do one’s duty in accordance with the injunctions of the 

^Sce Chapter I, pp. 28-30. 

• Sec Chapter VI, pp. 204-207, for an account of Kant’s view. 
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moral imperative, irrespective of consequences in the shape 
of rewards and punbhir^cnts. To act always ancf whole¬ 
heartedly in accordance with the dictates of the good will, 
to obey always the injunctions of the moral imperative, 
is to realize the highest development of w^i-h man is 
capable, and to fulfil God*s purpose in creating him. In 
this process of self-development the State plays a double 
part. 

Green’s Attribution OF A Twofold Function to 
The State. First, there are various external hindrances 
to the development of man’s moral self which it is the func¬ 
tion of the State to remove. As I have already pointed out 
in another connection,^ a man cannot pursue the ;;ood lile, 
whatever the terms in which it is conccivedj unless he feels 
reasonably secure from the grosser forms of physical 
violence. He also requires to be safeguarded against the 
uncertainties of tyrannous caprice and, we may add, 
although Green does not do so, against the menace of 
disabling poverty. He needs, as we should say to-day, legal 
justice and economic security. Ail these hindrances to the 
good life it is the State’s business to remove. ‘‘Tbe function 
of government,” Green writes, “is to maintain conditions 
of life in which morality shall be possible, and morality 
consists in the disinterested performance of self-imposed 
duties.” The State’s business, then, is to establish the 
minimum conditions in the absence of which the moral 
life cannot be lived. These minimum conditions are 
regarded by Green as being in the nature of rights. We 
may say, then, that a man’s rights are, in the first place, 
to those external conditions which are necessary to the 
realization of his moral self by means of the free activity 
of the good will. This, conclusion is expressed by Green 
as follows:— 

“Every moral person is capable of rights; i.e., of bearing 
his part in a society in which the free exercise of his powers 
is secured to each member through the recognition by 
^ ^See Chapter I, pp. 39, 40. 
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each of the others as entitled to the same freedom with 
himself. To say that he is capable of rights b to say that he 
ought to have them. . . . Only through the possession of 
rights can the power of the individual freely to make a 
common good his own have reality given to it. Rights are 
what may be called the negative realization of this power.** 
The function assigned to the State is, so far, a purely nega¬ 
tive one. Society is, in Green’s phrase, a “hindrance of him 
drances”. But society has also a positive role to play in 
the realization of the good life by the individual, a role 
which belongs to it by reason of the fact that the indi¬ 
vidual’s duty to and relations with society constitute a 
necessary clement in his development. Green was deeply 
influenced by the thought of Plato and Aristotle, who 
regarded the intercourse of a man with his fellows in 
society and the acceptance of the obligations which 
living in society entails as necessary elements in the 
development of his full personality. If we adopt the teleo¬ 
logical view of the nature of a living thing, we may say 
that society is necessary to the realization of human nature. 
Since the realization of bis nature is part of God’s plan for 
man, we may further say that the State is necessary for the 
fulfilment of God’s plan. Judged from this point of view, 
some States will, it is obvious, perform their function better 
than others, and we are thus enabled to establish a standard 
by which the worth of States can be measured. 

Green on Natural Law. This conception of merit 
or worth as belonging to a State received expression in 
Green’s treatment of what he called “natural law”. The 
natural state of a society is, from the teleological point of 
view, that to which it is ever/seeking to approximate. 
It is, in other words, its ideal state. Natural law is the 
system of ordinances, rules, customs and laws which would 
obtain in a society which had reached its natural state. 
Natural law was thus distinguished by Green from 
“positive law”. Positive law prescribed what acts in any 
given society were actually forbidden and punished. 
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Natural law, could it be discovered, would be found to 
prescribe what acts in a society ought to be forbidden and 
punished, if society was to realize its natural state. Natural 
law, therefore, would be the legal and moral system of a 
society which had reached its natural state. To sum up 
Green's political theory, man has a uigher nature which 
consists in the continuous and mhesitating exercise of his 
good will. That he shduld realize this higher nature accords 
with God’s plan for him. He has a right to becouic v;hat 
God intended him to be. In society alot e can he exercise 
this right. It is, then, the busincs5 of .society to guarantee 
his right to develop his ideal nature. In so far as society 
adequately performs its function, it becomes an ideal 
society. The system of law by means of which man’s con • 
duct in the external world would be reguLted in such a 
way as to enable him to realize his ideal nature, is natural 
law. Society is ideal in the proportion to which its laws 
approximate to natural law. 

Society and the State. The distinction between 
positive and natural law is connected with another dis¬ 
tinction which Green introduces between the State and 
society. The distinctive feature of Green’s conception of 
society is its possession or ownership of a General Will, 
which Green broadly conceives on Rousseau’s lines. Green’s 
General Will differs, however, from Rousseau’s in one 
important respect. It is conceived not so much as the 
.continuing will, always existing and always right, of a 
sup>er-individual personality^ called the State, as the 
highest common factor'of the hopes, fears and wishes of 
the individual men and women who are members of a 
society. The General Will, then, of a society must by its 
very nature be fully representative and expressive of the 
wills of its members. The distinguishing feature of the 
State, as Green conceived it, is its possession of Sovereignty, 
which Green, following Austin, identifies with the actual 
effective power in a community. In virtue of its Sovereignty 
1 See Chapter XIII, pp. 499, 500, 503. 

Si 
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the State makes and enforces law; the degree to which the 
system of the State’s .laws approximates to the General 
Will of a society is also the degree of the State’s merit. 
In a perfect State the approximation would be complete. 

Green’s Theory of Freedom4 The teleological con¬ 
ception of rights has an important bearing upon the 
problem of freedom. The function of the State on its nega¬ 
tive side is, as we have seen, to relieve men of all external 
hindrances to the realization of their personalities, the 
realization of their personalities being identified with the 
continuous and unrestrained exercise of a free moral will 
conceived on Kant’s lines. It is by realising our moral 
personalities that, Green holds, we become free. Since 
the State has a necessary rdle to play in assisting us to 
realize our personalities, we arc, by living the lives of loyal 
and obedient citizens, assisting the functioning of an 
organization whose existence and smooth running are a 
necessary condition of our freedom. If we wish to withhold 
our obedience, yet are forced to give it, our freedom is 
none the less being prompted by those who force us. This 
last statement has an air of paradox. How is it defended? 
The establishment of the freedom of man in the true sense 
of the word freedom ” is, we arc told, the ultimate justifi¬ 
cation of the State. In order that man’s freedom may be 
established, the State must remove certain hindrances. 
In removing hindrances, it; may have to use force; force 
against the rebel; force against the anarchist; force against 
the slave-owner opposing the manumission of his slaves; 
force against the parent depriving his children of education; 
force against the employer who overworks employees in 
his factory; force, in a word, agmnst all anti-social indi¬ 
viduals. Green’s argument b that in using force with this 
object, the State is furthering the freedom of citizens as 
a whole. It is, therefore, furthering the freedom of the 
victims of its force. One is reminded of Rousseau’s con¬ 
ception of the individual being “forced to be free”. Green, 
however, was careful to point out that the force which 
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society was entitled to exert against recalcitrant individuals 
was moral force. For it L only the moral will of a society 
which can be regarded as a living whole or personality, 
which can justify the use of force ageiinst iu members to 
further the freedom of its members. Oret a w*’ - thus led to 
endow society with a moral consciousness, or a con* 
sciousness of a common morai end, an end presumably 
to be identified with the uninterrupted exercise of the moral 
will on the part of all its members. This common moral 
consciousness is again reminiscent of Tlousseau’s General 
Will. It justifies the use of force against individuals in order 
to create freedom and, presumably, constitutes the ground 
for Green’s declaration that ‘‘will, not force, is the basis of 
the State”. Carlyle was declaring about the s* ne time 
that “the true liberty of man . . . consisted in his finding 
out, or being forced to find out, the right path, and to walk 
thereon.” Green’s cgnclusions on this point have an impor¬ 
tant bearing on the idealist theory ol tnc State to be 
considered in the next chapter. 

Is there a Right of Revolt? But suppose that the 
State commands something with which the individual 
disagrees. Let us imagine a particular case. A man 
has, we will suppose, a vivid conception of what ought 
to be; his society embodies a more than usually faulty 
version of what is. To express the distinction in Green’s 
terminology—a man who possesses an insight into the 
provisions of natural law, which is the ideal law of societyj 
perceives theip to be hopelessly ac variance with the pro¬ 
visions of the positive law of his State. Now he has a 
right to realize the ideal elements in his personality, 
elements which acknowledge the natural law and which arc 
realized in obedience to it. He has, then, a right to 
act in accordance with the natural law, even if this 
means disobeying the positive law. Is be to exercise this 
right? The problem is one which we have already glanced 
at in connection with Aristotle’s philosophy;^ it is the 
^ Sec Chapter IV, pp. 91, 92. 
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proble9i of the duty of the good man in the bad State. 
As we have seen,' a substantial body of opinion represented 
in all the ages has urged that a man has a right to revolt 
against the State which violates his conscience. If, however, 
we admit this right, we are, as I pointed out in discussing 
Spcncer*s theory of the State, conceding the right to 
anarchy; for since, to every man who has a grievance, 
virtue seems to reside in himself and wickedness in the 
State, and since between the individual and the State 
there can be no impartial judge, the right to revolt entails 
the right to be one’s own judge of the occasions on which 
the right to revolt may be jiistifiably exercised. If, on the 
other hand, we insist that the individual must toe the 
State’s line, while holding at the same time, a moral theoiy 
of the State, which maintains, as Green maintained, 
that the citizen has a right to the good life and that it is 
the function of the State to enable him to exercise this 
right, our insistence means that the individual must 
forgo the pursuit of those ends which seem to him to 
be good, must forgo, in other words, the pursuit of the 
very ends for the sake of which the State is agreed to 
exist. 

For this dilemma Green offers no adequate solution. 
He points out very properly that many of the individual’s 
rights can only be pursued in harmony with others. To 
insist upon his right to pursue ideal ends, when such 
insistence entails dkobedience and revolt against the 
State, is to jeopardize all the other rights, freedom from 
violence, security under the law, unrestricted combination 
with his fellows, and so forth, which the individual, in 
common with other members of society, enjoys; to jeopardize 
these rights not only for himself, but for others. Green’s 
suggestion is, then, that an individual placed in the dilemma 
which I have imagined, would be well advised to hold his 
hand imtil he has succeeded in educating public opinion 
up to the level of his own insight, and then, with a majority 
behind him, to proceed gradually to modify the positive 
»Scc pp. 544, 545 above. 
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laws of his country in the direction of an increasing 
realization of his own vision of natural law. 

The Dilemma of the Socialist under Capitalism. 
The solution is a lame one, but it is difficult act what 
other, on Green's premises, could be otfered. 'I'he problem 
has a contemporary interest in it' bearing upon the 
dilemma of the twentieth-century socialist, He cannot but 
think capitalist society grossly defective. Moreover, he 
claims to have elaborated the plan oi' a better society 
in which^men’s personalities will be fully developed and 
their ideal natures will stand at least a chance of being 
realized. Is he, then, to revolt against society as he finds 
it? He knows that, if he docs so, his action will in ,uguratc 
a period of violence, probably culminating in civil war, 
in the course of which all his other rights and liberties 
may be superseded, while the civil war itself may end in a 
victory for the reactionary elements in society, under 
whose unchecked domination the rights suspended during 
the war will never be restored. Rejecting this alternative, 
the socialist may seek to work for his ideals inside thr 
existing system, hoping to persuade the majt>rity of his 
fellows to adopt his point of view^ so rhat the system 
may be gradually transformed into one nearer his heart’s 
desire. In theory there is little to be said against this 
course; in practice, however, the ground gained after 
half a century of agitation is negligible, and it is always 
possible that, as the theory considered in Chapter XVII 
maintains, advance may be retarded or even entirely 
prevented by factors which human ideals, convictions 
and desires are impotent to control. If, according to this 
theory. Capitalism is prosperous, then modifications of 
its character such as are desired by socialists may be 
permitted; if, on the other hand,, it is hard-pressed, its 
attitude will stiffen and any advance in the direction 
of “ideal rights'" for the mass of the people will be met 
by uncompromising resbtance. In neither cvent^ will 
the existence of large numbers of idealistically minded, 
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peacefully inclined socialists affect the course of events.^ 
The problem is one on which it would be interesting to 
hear Green’s views. 

IV. COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

Applicability of A Priori Principles to PoUdes and Ethics. 
The questions discussed in this chapter seem remote 
from present-day interests, and, although the issues which 
they raise are very much alive, a modern discussion of 
them would be carried out in terms very different from 
those used in this chapter. The doctrines of Sovereignty 
and Natural Rights are the fruits of an attempt to apply 
to politics and ethics absolute general principles reached 
by abstract reasoning, principles whose application to 
this kind of subject matter is apt to be unfruitful. Aristotle, 
it will be remembered,* warns his readers that exact 
conclusions must not be expected when we are studying 
ethics and politics, because their subject matter is too 
various and changing to admit of the precise application of 
universal general principles. His waiming might with 
advantage have been borne in mind by some of the 
theorists whose views we have been considering. 

This stricture is not intended as a reflection upon the 
validity of abstract reasoning as such. There are certain 
branches of study to which general principles, deduced 
by the mind by reflection upon the implications of self- 
evident axioms, may with advantage be applied. Examples 
arc logic and mathematics. That a tree cannot both be 
and not be a beech tree; that the double of any number 
must be an even number, are principles which, though 
they are verified by sense experience, are not derived 
from sense experience. They are accordingly known as 
a priori principles, and the knowledge which* is reached 
by their means as a priori knowledge.® From these 

* See Chapter XVII, pp. 688-690* 

* See Chapter IV, pp. 87, 88, 

* See my Guide to Phtlost^kjff Chapter IV, for a discussion of the 
issues raised by the existence of a priori knowledge. 
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general principles deductions can be made and applied to 
particular cases, and in logic and mathematics the 
deductions will be both absolutely true and universally 
applicable. Thus from tlic principle that the double of 
any number will be an even number, v ^ can deduce tliat 
twice the number 189637 will br an e /en number without 
multiplying it by 2 in order to find out whether it is so 
or not. But the process of deducing from general principles 
is not the only mcthtxl of obtaining knowledge. M here is 
also the method of induction, that is to say, of graeralization 
from instances. Proceeding by induction the theorist first 
observes a number of particular cases which have certain 
features in common, and then frames a general law which 
seeks to embrace all the cases by reason of their common 
features. This is pre-eminently the methotl of science. 
The scientist observes that on a number of occasions the 
sun has been seen to rise in the east, and that the com¬ 
bination of two parts of hydrogen and one part of oxygen 
has resulted in water. In consequence, he frames general 
laws which purport to explain and predict the movements 
of the sun on occasions not yet observed, and to state the 
chemical constitution of water which has not yet been 
tested. Unlike the laws reached by a priori reasoning, the 
empirical generalizations of science are neither absolute 
nor universal in their application. It is always possible 
to imagine occurrences which are other than those which 
the law requires, and it is always possible that an instance 
will turn up which fails to follow the law. 

Now politics and ethics are concerned with human 
beings, their desires, their motives and their behaviour, 
all of which it is possible to imagine to be different from 
what they are. The field of politics and ethics is, then, 
prima facie^ unsuited for the application of a priori principles. 
I do not by this wish to suggest that politics and ethics 
belong to the same realm as that in which the subject 
matter of the sciences lies, and that the methods of the 
sciences arc those by means of which they should be 
studied. It is sufficient to emphasize the fact that both as 
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regards politics, and in a lesser degree as regards ethics, 
the method of deducing, from what are taken to be self- 
evident axioms conclusions as to what must be the case, 
and then insisting that, in spite of all appearances to the 
contrary, what must be the case is in fact the case, leads 
to untrustworthy results. It is no less dangerous to lay 
down in advance general principles prescribing what 
ought to be, and then proceeding to censure and even to 
punish particular classes of the community, or particular 
kinds of conduct, because of their refusal to illustrate 
the general principles. Yet this precisely is the method 
of reasoning which was applied to politics and ethics 
in the eighteenth century. The discoveries of Newton had 
led to a widespread belief that there were certain general 
laws from a knowledge of which correct conclusions 
relating to particular facts could be reached by process 
of deduction. These general laws, being natural laws, 
could be discovered by the light of nature; that is to say, 
by natural reasoning. Hence men were led to speak of 
natural religion, natural law and natural morality, meaning 
tho.se kinds of religion, law and morality which were 
suppose to have been deduced by natural reasoning from 
self-evident premises. Of this general tendency, the theories 
which we have been considering in the present chapter 
are pre-eminent examples. Sovereignty and Natural 
Rights, like natural law and natural religion, consist 
pre-eminently of bodies of conclusions deduced from 
self-evident premises. Let us first consider from this point 
of view theories of Sovereignty. 

That Sovereignty need not Reside Anywhere. As^the 
conclusions of chains of reasoning starting from premises 
which appeared to their authors to be self-evident, theories 
of Sovereignty were evolved, which asserted that Sovereignty 
ought to reside in this section of the community or in 
that, the implication being that, whichever the chosen 
section happened to be, Sovereignty ought in every 
community, whatever its nature, to reside in that section. 
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Thus, it was said, Sovereignty ought to reside in the 
prince, the executive, the people, or the majority of the 
people. Also—although the theorists themselves seem 
scarcely to have been aware of the transition—Sovereignty 
does reside* in the prince, the executive, the pv.ople, or the 
majority of the people. But it is far from clear that 
Sovereignty in a community necessarily should or morally 
ought to^reside always in the same place, and it is certainly 
not clear that it always does reside in ♦he same place, I 
personally happen to hold the view' that Sovereignty 
ought to reside in the people as a whole, but this view 
owns no more authoritative basis than my own unsupported 
intuition, and I do not know how tp defend the assertion 
if challenged. That Sovereignty ought to reside in the 
people seems to me to be self-evident, bat I am well 
aware that it is very far from being evider t to all people- 
Moreover, I do not see how it is possible to prove by 
argument either that the people can or should, or cannot 
or should not, delegate its Sovereign powers to represent¬ 
ative persons or bodies. 

The question, where Sovereignty actually does reside, 
seems to be purely one of fact. If Sovereignty means 
effective power in the commuriity, efFecti\ c powder in one 
community may be wielded by a dictator; in another it 
may be embodied in custom, in another crystallized in 
the law, in another exercised by a popular assembly. 
But effective power does not necessarily reside anywhere. 
The State may, that is to say, use force, and all States 
known to history have 4n fact used force, but it is not clear 
that force either does or should reside always in the same 
element in, or section of the State. The view has been 
authoritatively put forward in modern times that there is 
nothing p>eculiar or sacrosanct about the State as a form 
of human association.^ It is simply one form of human 
association among many. It exists for special purposes 
just as clubs, guilds, churches and armies exist for special 
purposes, its purposes being distinguished from those of 

» Sec Chapter XVIII, pp. 737-*739» fhr a development of this view. 
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Other organizations only by reason of their highdr degree 
of generality. This view has been powerfully urged by 
Professor Laski in his books, Grammar of Politics and Authority 
in the Modem State, It will be referred to again and developed 
in Chapter XIX. If we can accept the view thaf the State 
is distinguished from other associations only by reason of 
the greater generality of its purposes, and not necessarily 
by its exercise of force, then the answer to the question, 
**Where in a community Sovereignty resides?*’ is that it 
need not reside anywhere at all. 

Marxist View of Sovereignty. The doctrine of 
Sovereignty is, however, as I have already indicated, 
largely obsolete, and it is the prevalence of Marxist theories 
of the State which have made it so. According to Marxist 
theory,^ Sovereignty resides in that class in a community 
which owns the instruments of production. This class 
employs the rest of the community which, lacking the 
necessary instruments of production, has no alternative 
but to sell its labour-power to their owners. The latter 
permit the rest of the community to work for them, on 
condition that all the products of its labour, in excess 
of such as are necessary to keep the workers alive, are 
sequestered by the owning class. Politics, ethics, law, 
religion and art are simply the various contrivances which 
the possessing class has devised to justify to men’s minds the 
system by which it benefits, and to make it appear 
the only right and possible system. This it does by pre¬ 
scribing as lawful, moral, true and desirable whatever 
desire, conduct or belief or thing conduces to the maintenance 
of the system by which it profits, and denouncing as 
wrong and unlawful whatever threatens the system. 
Until Capitalism is overthrown^ there can, according to 
Mandst theory, be no freedom in a community; for the 
freedom to pursue intellectual goods advocated by Mill 
is purely academic so long as economic power is monopo¬ 
lized by a single class and property is distributed on its 
' See Chapter XVII, pp. 670,699,700, for a development of this view. 
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present grossly inequitable basis. The followers of Marx 
would, then, insist that Sovereignty in a community 
resides with the possessors of the instruments of production 
and the controllers of the sources of wealth, that is to say, 
with the capitalist class. As a matter /f his' '-ica! fact, 
however, Marx did not develoo his views in terms of a 
theory of Sovereignty. He pointed out simply chat the 
State was based on force, w^nd that this force was used in 
the interests of those who held the keys of economic power. 
Marxist views dominate contemporarv political theory, 
and it is hi terms of their phraseology and modes of thought, 
rather than of those derived from the eighteenth-century 
conception of Sovereignty, that contemporary discussion 
of the subject is carried on. 

The Contract a Logical Presupposition of Society not 
an Historical Occurrence. The various theories of 
Natural Rights may also be criticized on the ground of 
abstractness. They w'cre put forward as corollaries of the 
Social Contract theory of the origin of society. 'I’hat it is 
exceedingly improbable that a contract was ever made. 
I have already suggested. The reasons for postulating 
its occurrence are not historical but a priori. Reflecting 
on the structure and nature of society, thinkers came to the 
conclusion that it must have been formed as the I'csult of a 
contract. If they had. said, ‘we can only explain the facts 
of society, if wc suppose that the natures of human beings 
arc to some extent moral and social, and that in virtue 
of this social morality which they possess by nature, they 
are justified in trusting one another and capable of abiding 
by contracts made; we must also suppose that they have a 
certain social flair in virtue of which they are enabled to 
get on with one another in society’—no exception could 
have been taken to their statement. If I were to say, T 
am unable to explain the facts of the universe around me, 
unless I postulate a God who created the imiverse’, 
I should not consider my conclusion to have been shaken 
by the fact that many primitive tribes do not believe in 
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God. Similarly^ the fact that no historian has ever been 
able to point to the signing of an histprical contract, would 
hot invalidate the conclusicfn that an implied contract was 
a logical presupposition of the existence and functioning 
of society. If a geometrical figure is found to have three 
internal angles which are equal to two right angles, the 
fact justifies us in concluding that the fi^e in question is a 
triangle. But nobody wishes to argue that the fact of its 
being a triangle precedes in time the fact of its having 
three angles which are equal to 180®. The two facts logically 
entail one another, but they do not succeed one another. 
Similarly, the fact that the existence of societies .entails 
a willingness on the part of individuals to live in society 
docs not mean that this willingness ever expressed itself 
in a definite contract to form society, or that the societies 
which actually exist to-day were formed as the result of 
such a contract! 

To What are There Rights? If the notion of an 
historical contract is dropped, the doctrine of Natural 
Rights loses much of its plausibility. The doctrine is, it is 
obvious, a product of the same type of a priori reasoning 
as the Social Contract theory with which it has been 
historically associated. A “right’’ is an abstract sort 
of thing which derives its nature and authority firom no 
more impressive source than the mind of the thinker 
who conceives it. As one reads the advocates of Natural 
Rights, one feels a certain sympathy with the critic who 
asked to be shown a right. 

For wha|; rights are there, and how are they to be 
discovered? There seems to be on way of determining the 
answers to these questions. Theorists can and do announce 
that there are such and such rights to such and such 
privileges; they even make lists of rights, but they arc 
at a loss to give reasons for the inclusion of any particular 
right upon their list. If we press them to do so, they respond 
with a number of divergent dogmatisms which ar6 sup¬ 
ported by nothing but the convictions of their authors. 
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To what, we ask, are there rights? To ^‘liberty, property, 
security and resistance of oppression**, Paine answers. But 
how, one may ask, does he know? The question must be 
put, for primafade the assertion that Paine*s rights do in 
fact exist may easily be challenged. T^ke, fo, cxiJiuple, 
the right to property. A socialise wouM say that no man 
has a right to property unless he docs socially useful work; 
as Bernard Shaw has frequently announced, a man has 
no right to consume without producing. Again, property 
may be us^ in a manner injurious to the corruiiunity, iVv 
when a man employs his capital to make a corner in some 
socially valuable commodity; buys stretches of unspoiled 
coastline, to which the public has hitherto had access, in 
order to preserve them for his own exclusive enjoyment, 
or to cover them with bungalows for his ow;, profit; floods 
the market witli harmful drugs, or gains control of a 
newspaper in order to debauch the public taste. A man’s 
right to property is, most people would, accordingly, 
agree, subject to considerations of public utility. Again, 
who are to be regarded as the natural possessors of rights? 
Babies and lunatics? Possibly, but also possibly not! Even 
the rights of a minor may be questioned. His right to 
property, for example, is not admitted by the law, which 
requires that it shall be held in trust until he ceases to be 
a minor. Consider, again, Locke’s statement that, as all men 
arc “ equal and independent, no one ought to harm another 
in his life, health, liberty or possessions”. The obvious com¬ 
ment seems to be that whether one is or is not entitled to 
harm another in these respects depends entirely upon circum¬ 
stances. To adapt the question which Socrates puts to 
Gephalus at the beginning of Plato’s Republic^ has a lunatic 
the right to possessions which happen to include a revolver? 
A14. if one has borrowed the revolver, has one not a 
right to harm him in respect of this “ possession,” by failing 
to return it? Let us imagine the case of a beleaguered city 
in which food is running short and there is fear that the 
garrison may be starved before a relieving force makes 
its appearance. Has a baby, a cliild, a woman or an old 
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man the same right to a ration of meat as an able-bodied „ 
man of arms, and to an equal ration? The answer is, to 
say the least of it, doubtful. If we choose to invoke the 
authority of time-honoured axioms such as “to each accord¬ 
ing to his need*', or “to each according to his usefulness”, 
axioms which have seemed self-evident to many people, 
we shall have to answer in the negative. We cannot, in 
other words, lay down by means of a priori theorizing 
general propositions about rights which will command 
universal -acceptance; what rights we shall in practice 
be prepared to admit will depend upon circumstances. 
Again it is far from clear that the different natural rights 
which various thinkers have postulated may not on 
occasion conflict. Locke, for example, postulates a right 
to equality and a fight to property. But the right to equality 
is clearly threatened by the exercise of the right to property. 
Locke sees the difficulty and tries to evade it by an argument 
to the effect that, when people consented to the use of 
money, their consent implied a consent to inequality in 
the possession of money. iBut inequality in the possession 
of money is, as the history of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries has shown, destructive of real equality; is, 
therefore, a negation of the right to equality. 

That any Doctrine of Rights is Conditioned by Assump¬ 
tions. The above considerations apply to those rights 
which thinkers have supposed men to possess by nature, 
and to bring with them into society from a state of nature. 
The position in regard to the teleologically conceiv^ rights 
of Green is different; but the doctrine of teleological rights 
is conditioned, even more direedy than that of Social 
Contract rights, by certain assumptions, and, unless we 
make these assumptions, the doctrine falls to the groi^d. 
If, for example, we are prepared to assume that God 
created man for a purpose, then we may plausibly argue 
that man has a right to an opportunity to fulfil that pur¬ 
pose; if, further, we assume that the pur^se is the full 
development of a man’s personality, then clearly a man 
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has a right to’ be given a chance to develop and to realize 
his personality. The extent to which the acceptance of a 
doctrine of teleologically conceived rights depends upon 
assumptions will appear, if for the sake of illustration we 
accept the ethical conclusions which were reached in 
Part II, and proceed to consider then bearing upon the 
doctrine. There are, then, we wJ! assume, certain absolute 
values, and the worth of an individual's life is to be 
measured by reference to the extent to which it e in bodies 
these values. A good life, Oii this \/iev\, is one which is 
characterized by a substantial degree of moral virtue and 
happiness, and is devoted to the successrnl pursuit of truth, 
or to the creation or apprehension of beauty. Given these 
assumptions, we may add that the purpe^se of human 
existence is to achieve goodness in the sense defined, and, 
therefore, that a man has a right to the opportunity to pursue 
this purpose. Such an opportunity, we mis/ further point 
out, is offered in and only in a society. We may then 
conclude that it is the business ol* society lo guarantee 
a man’s right to'live the go(xl H& as defined. If we agree 
that a man does in fact possess such a right, and that it 
is the business of society to guarantee its fulfilment, it is 
difficult not to conclude that the right carries with it an 
obligation. The obligation arises in the following way. 

Basis of Theory of Political Obligation. Society, on 
the assumption we are provisionally making, must be con¬ 
ceived as an organization which exists for the purpose of 
guaranteeing to its members the right to the good life. 
In order that it may effectively fulfil this purpose, it must 
safeguard the individual from violence, from injustice and 
from gross poverty, which is also undeserved poverty. If, 
then, we have a right to the good life in the sense defined, 
we have also an obligation to maintain the minimum of 
social organization which is a necessary condition of the 
realization of that right. This minimum organization it 
is society’s business to maintain. Since in its absence the right 
to the good life, as we have agreed to conceive it, cannot 
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be exercised, it follows that we have an obligation to obey 
the laws of society and to contribute, so far as in us lies, 
to its smooth working. Hence the duty of political obedience 
springs from the recognition of society as a necessary 
organization for guaranteeing the fulfilment of individual 
rights; or, more precisely, for guaranteeing to the individual 
the opportunity of pursuing those ends which he has a 
right to pursue. 

The way in which society will most effectively perform 
this function of guaranteeing individual rights, or rather 
of guaranteeing the opportunity for their exercise, will 
depend upon the circumstances both of society and of 
the individual. It is this dependence upon circumstances 
which stultifies any attempt to draw up a list of the rights 
of man in society. ‘‘Every civil right,” says Tom Paine, 
“has for its foundation some natural right pre-existing 
in the individual.” If we agree to u^ip the word “right” 
in the teleological sense just defined, we may, I think, 
accept Paine’s statement. But it does not therefore follow 
that we can say what a man's civil rights* are. All that the 
considerations adduced above entitle us to claim is that 
a man has a right to have rights, those rights, namely, 
which must be accorded to him, if he is to enjoy unres¬ 
tricted opportunities for the pursuit of the good life. But 
the nature of these rights will vary from society to society 
and from individual to individual, and it is impossible, 
therefore, to draw up fists of them in vacuo^ or to determine 
by means of a priori reasoning what they are. 

Moral Presuppositions of Any Doctrine of Right. 
It is, I think, clear that even the somewhat modest theory 
of rights just sketched entails metaphysical, or, at least, 
ethical, assumptions. It entails, that is to say, that the 
universe is not meaningless, but is moral in the sense that 
the word “ought” can be used meaningfully in relation 
to events in the universe; that man has a distinctive part 
to play in this moral universe; that certain absolute values 
exist; and that human beings ought to pursue and to try 
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.to realize these values. Granted these or similar assumptions, 
we may say that human beings have a right to pursue what 
they ought to pursue, and that it is the business of the 
State to provide them with the opportunity of ^xeici'iing 
this right. Any or all of these as,sumpuoiis may, however, 
be questioned and, if they are, th use of the word “right’' 
in the immediately precedinp^ sentence is inadmissible. 

In any event, the language of Natural Rights as a clumsy 
and inappropriate mo^le of expre ssing die conclusions just 
stated. If we conscientiously employ it, we shail find ouv- 
selvcs committed to such statcinenis as tint a man has a 
natural right to exercise his right to pursue the good life, 
or, more precisely, a natural right to be given an 'Oppor¬ 
tunity by the State to exercise his right to puisue the good 
life, the purpose of the State being the safeguarding of 
this right to the good life, or of the opportunity to exercise 
it. The truth of the matter is that, with the abandonment 
of the Social Contract theory, the ground tor postulating 
the existence of natural rights disappears. Green’s con¬ 
ception of teleological rights really presupposes a different 
theory of the State, which will be examined in the next 
chapter. It may, however, be remarked here that, if the 
implications of this theory are pusiicd to their Itigicai 
conclusion, they dispose of the doctrine of natural rights 
altogether. 

Transition to Marxist Theory. 'Inhere is a further 
reason for the gradual recession into the background of 
contemporary political thought of questions relating to 
natural rights. Under the influence of Socialist theories, a 
growing body of thinkers came, during the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, to regard the right to an economic 
competence as a fundamental right of man. The posses¬ 
sion of money was, they affirmed, that without which no 
other right could exist, for money, as Bernard Shaw was 
later to point out, is “the counter which enables life to 
V>e distributed socially”. The nineteenth century saw an 
enormous increase in the wealth of communities; but it 
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also sponsored an economic system under which only a 
few seemed substantially to benefit from this increase. In 
1937, for example^ there were in Great Britain some ten 
thousand people drawing incomes of twenty thousand 
pounds or more a year. The majority of these persons 
performed no service to the community; they were, that 
is to say, unemployed. At the. other end of the economic, 
scale there were eleven million wage-earners receiving 
less than ^{^125 a year, the average wage for the country 
as a whole being less than £100 sl year. All these wage- 
earners worked for seven, ix^any for eight, some for* nine 
or ten hours a day in order that they might draw these 
wages. Mr. Seebohm Rowntree has estimated that a 
careful housewife, who was a good buyer, required in that 
year 531. a week if she lived in a town, and 41^. a week if 
in the country, in order to keep a husband and three 
children reasonably well-fed. It will be seen that the bulk 
of the wage-earners in Great Britain in 1937 did not reach 
this standard. Now the socialist Contention, which began 
increasingly to be urged from the middle of the nineteenth 
century onwards, was that, until every man had a chance, 
and an equal chance, of obtaining a reasonable economic 
livelihood, men were being deprived of one of their natural 
rights, their right, namely, to a living wage. To translate 
this socialist contention into the language which we have 
been using, we shall say that a man has a natural right 
to the full development of his personality; he has also a 
natural right to pursue ideal ends. These rights cannot, 
however, we shall insist, be exercised, unless he enjoys 
economic security and material well-being. He has a right, 
then, to economic security and material well-being; or 
rather, he has a right to the same opportunity as have 
all his fellow citizens to secure these conditions necessary 
to the realization of his moral rights. Equal opportunity 
with others cannot, however, be extended to him so long 
as a privileged class hold the keys of economic power. He. 
has a right, then, to endeavour to dispossess this privileged 
class, and work for such an apportionment of the economic 
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resources of the State as will enable an equal oppor¬ 
tunity for material well-being to be accorded to all. In the 
last resort, therefore, he has a right to revolt against the 
capitalist State in the interests of economic justice. It is 
in these terms that, I imagine, a Marxisi socialist would 
translate into the language of nat' ral rights the distinctive 
contentions of his school of thought. In fact, however, 
Marxist socialists do not nortnaily use the language ci' 
rights. Since, as I have already noted, the '“conomit issues 
raised by Socialism, and particularly by Atarxisi Socialism, 
occupy increasing share of ihe attention of modern 
political theorists, the problem of natural rights has 
receded into the background. When the issues which it 
raises are discussed, they are discussed in terms of a 
different phraseology. Thus the problem of natural rights, 
like the problem of Sovereignty, points us ‘oiward to a 
discussion of Marxist theory. To this discussion Chapter 
XVII is devoted. 
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Chapter XV: THE IDEALIST 
THEORY OF THE STATE 

Introductory. The idealist or, as it is sometimes called 
the absolutist theory of the State, forms an integral part 
of ihe tradition of philosophical idealism which, until 
recent years, was the dominating influence in English 
philosophy. Assuming for the first time its typical form in 
the works of the German philosopher Hegel (1770-1831), 
the theory was popularized in England by a group of 
Oxford philosophers of whom F. H. Bradley (1846-1924) 
was the most prominent, and developed to its extreme 
conclusions in Dr. Bosanquet's^ work The Philosophical 
Theory of the State, In the years immediately succeeding 
the War the doctrine was subjected on the theoretical side 
to a number of criticisms, the more important of which 
will be summarized in Chapter XVIII. In particular it 
was v/idely charged with having bestowed a philosophical 
sanction upon the actual practices of States, especially 
of States in war-time. Dissatisfaction with these practices 
brought discredit upon the theory which was thought 
rightly or wrongly to excuse them, and led political theorists 
to seek in conceptions of a different order an alternative 
to the view of the State which the theory entailed. Still 
more recently, however, the rise of totalitarian States in 
Italy, Germany and the countries of south-eastern Europe 
has led to a renewal of interest in and support for the 
theory, since, even when totalitarian tenets have not 
explicitly invoked Hegelian philosophy in their justification, 
they can be plausibly represented as the logical develop- 
mehts of the implications which are latent in that philosophy. 

The theory is difficult and abstract. It is also apparently 
remote from the actual facts of political life and is apt to 
’ 1848-1993. 
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Strike the English reader as unrealistic. It constitutes, 
indeed, a pre-eminent example of that a priori reasoning 
whose validity in relation to political and ethical problems 
is, as I suggested^ in the last chapter, open to riucstion. 
In spite, however, of the abstract and icmote charactei 
of the theory, it is highly imp rtani* both because it 
represents the logical developn^ent of several lines of thought 
which in earlier chapters I have been engaged in follow¬ 
ing, and because of the philosophical sauction which it 
would seem to bestow' upon the pclicici of States in the 
contemporary world. I will, firsi, say soiucthing of tlie 
various lines of thought which may be regarded as the 
ancestors of the theory; I will then briefly outline its main 
features, and indicate some of the corollaries that tbllow 
from it. 

I. ANCESTORS OF THE THEORY 

Common tO‘ all those who have followed what, for the 
sake of brevity, I propose to call idealist modes of political 
thinking are a rejection of the Social Contract theory 
(except in so far as Rousseau inherited and took over 
the theory as part of the framework of his thought}, a 
refusal to entertain doctrines of natural rights, except in 
the teleological sense defined by T. H. Greeii, a disavowal 
of popular sovereignty (Rousseau again excepted), and an 
insistence upon the natural as opposed to the artificial 
status and origin of society. 

(i) Views of Burke 

Let us consider in the light of these denials and insist¬ 
ences the views of Edmund Burke (1729*“* 797 ) as set out 
in his Speeches and Letters. At his criticisms of the Social 
Contract theory, and the doctrine of Natural Rights I have 
already glanced.® They embody a number of features which 
recur in the best conservative thought of every generation, 
and which most readers will at once recognize as familiar 

1 Sec Chapter XIV, p. * Sec Chapter XIV, pp. 546 - 549 - 
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counters of political controversy. Burke was concerned to 
lay stress upon the importance in a society of tradition. 
The origin of society we do not know, for society goes 
back to some dim period of the past unrecordied by history; 
but, he insisted, wherever there have been men, there 
have been societies of men. The character of a society or, 
as Burke called it, a nation, is the result of a large variety 
of impalpable factors. “A nation,” Burke wrote, “is . . . 
an idea of continuity which extends in time as well as in 
nuHibers and in space. And this is a choice not of one day, 
or one set of people, not a tumultuary and giddy choice; 
it is a deliberate election of ages and generations; it is a 
constitution made by the peculiar circumstances, occasions, 
tempers, dispositions and moral, civil, and social habitudes 
of the people which disclose themselves only in a long 
space of time. It is a vestment which accommodates itself 
to the body.” 

' A nation, in other Words, like a plant or a tree, is an 
organic growth. Let any one of the factors that have gone 
to its making have been different, and the growth would 
itself have been different. And just as a tree cannot be 
suddenly or artificially changed without being damaged, 
and possibly irretrievably damaged, in the process, so a 
nation cannot be changed by “one set of people” acting 
in pursuance of “a tumultuary and giddy choice”. (Burke, 
it is obvious, has in mind the French revolutionaries.) 
As with the nation, so with its rulers. Conscious of their 
incapacity to manage their own affairs, the people have 
from the earliest beginnings of society felt the need of 
rulers, and in accordance with a law both natural and 
divine, society has thrown up the rulers that the people 
need. Thenceforward the authority of rulers has been 
sanctified by time. In other words, the mere lapse of 
time affords the best possible basis for the right to exercise 
authority by those who hold positions of authority. “Pres¬ 
cription” was to Burke “the most solid of all titles not 
only to property, but what is to secure property, to goveni- 
ment.” It was bccaiise the authority of Parliament was 
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based upon prescription and custom that theories of 
Sovereignty which maintained that power was or ought 
to be vested in the people were, Burke held, in the highest 
clcj^ee dangerous. For the people, believing power to 
reside in themselves, might by ^‘a tum^^ltuary ind giddy 
choice” endeavour artificially to alter the constitution of 
the nation, with results as disastrous ab those which would 
be liable to attend the grafdng on to a tree of an alien 
shoot, or its uprooting for the purpose of an overhaul of 
its roots. 

For—and here we come to another tenet of the idealists 
which Burke was ore of the first to emphasize—a nation 
is like any other growth in possessing its own peculiar 
idiosyncrasies. Just as a tree has its peculiar, individual 
twist, and the fruit of the tree its peculiar, individual 
flavour, so a nation has its peculiar, individual iorm of 
JfTOwth. This fonn of growth at once expresses and reflects 
the peculiar and individual characteristics of the people 
who, in the first place, made the government, and who, 
having grown up >vith and undci it, could not change it 
without changing themselves. The generic name which 
Burke gives to these peculiarities, alike in people and in 
government, is that of Presumption. “Prescription”, that ^ 
is to say, sanctification by time, is, he WTites, “accompanied 
with another ground of authority in the constitution of 
the human mind, Presumption”. Every nation, in other 
words, has a presumption to live and to be governed in 
a particular way. Thus government is never the result of 
an arbitrary act or a sudden revolution; or rather, if on 
occasion government does result from ai'bitraiy sudden 
acts, it is government insecurely based, provisional and 
temporary. 

(2) Views of Maine and the Lawyers 
Society as a Determined Growth. I turn next 
to the treatment of political institutions by what may, for 
short, be called the historical method. The writer whom 
I propose to cite as representative of a line of thought 
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which has found very various forms of expression is Sir 
Henry Maine (1822-1888), author of Ancient Law and 
Popular Government. Ancient Law appeared in 1861, more 
than half a century after the promiJgation of the Hegeliaji 
or idealist philosophy of the State, which is the ostensible 
subject of this chapter, but as we arc concerned here with 
the logical connections of ideas rather than with their 
chronological sequence, the anachronism may be pardoned. 
Maine’s work has two sides, a negative and a positive. 
On the negative side he repudiates Social Contract, 
Natural Rights and Popular Sovereignty. We must, he 
says \n effect, abstain from a priori thinking about the 
nature of society and take facts as we find them. Now 
facts as we find them are the determined results of the 
historical circumstances that preceded and produced them; 
and not only of historical circumstances, but also of 
environing conditions. There is, in short, a law such that 
a knowledge of it would enable us precisely to describe 
the character and constitution of a society at any given 
moment, and also to explain why its character and consti-^ 
tution arc what they are. The terms of this law we do not 
know; they are, indeed, too complex for human knowledge, 
but historical antecedents and environmental conditions 
are important factors in its constitution. So far as its 
negative implications are concerned, the upshot of this 
deterministic attitude to society is not dissimilar from 
that of Burke’s philosophy. If "Society is a natural growth* 
and, therefore, a determined growth, it cannot, it is clear, 
be altered by a sudden act or a sudden series of acts, 
any more than a man’s chaiacter, if deterministically 
conceived, can be altered by a sudden event. For just as, 
on the determinist view, * there is a formula, albeit unknown, 
which adequately describes my character, so that a know¬ 
ledge of the formula would enable a person to predict 
my behaviour on any given occasion, so, on Maine’s 
view, there is a formula which adequately describes a 
society, so that a knowledge of it would enable one to 
^ Sec Chapter VII, pp. 243, 244, for an account of the determinist case. 
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predict how on a given occaJlon the society would behave. 
The conclusion is the same as that already reached; society 
is like a tree, or like a man’s character deterministically 
conceived; it is, that is to say, an organic gr« ^vth, die 
necessary product of the factors v/hich, given its initial ‘ 
constitution, could not do other than a*akc it what it is. 

Function a?^d Character of Law in a Society. 
Maine's positive contribution to political theory is bound 
up with his conception of law. In consonance with the 
general trend of his thought, he rejects accounts of ^ 
law derived from abstract principles apprehended a priori. 
Law is not a produi of some mythical Geneial Wiil,'^ 
as Rousseau supposed, nor is its purpose to secure the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, as Bentham 
thought, *nor is it designed to safeguard Natural Rights, 
nor to increase man’s moral virtue. Law is, for Maine, 
simply an expression of the nature of the people who 
observe it. In this sense it is at once a development 
and a cry.stallization of popular custom. The gist of this 
attitude is expressedsin the writings of a nineteenth-ccntiiry 
French writer, Savigny. ‘ Law,” he ?aid, “is the organ 
of folk‘*right: it mo\ es and grows like every other expression 
of the life of the people: it is formed by custom and popular 
feeling, through the operation of silent forces and not by 
the arbitrary will of a legislature.” Thus, to adapt a 
phrase of Maine’s, as society develops, the individuars 
position advances from that of Status to Contract. In 
a primitive society the individual occupies- a position 
which is assigned to him by virtue of his membership of 
a social group, a position which is recognized but not 
defined; in a civilized society he assumes a position regular¬ 
ized by cpntracts into which he has freely entered, and 
sanctioned by law, to whose authority he has freely sub¬ 
scribed. 

The conclusion in regard to law is similar to that already 
reached in regard to the constitution of the State and 
the basis of authority in the State. Society is a natural ^ 

Tm . - : 
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growth, and law is one of the expressions of that growth. 
Law begins as custom, of which it is the natural and, 
therefore, determined development. That which deter¬ 
mines its nature and development is the character of the 
people from whose life it springs and whose conduct it 
regulates. Society, in fact, and the laws and institutions 
of society arc living expressions of the characters of the 
individuals who compose it. As these evolve, so does law 
evolve, and the factors which determine the character 
and behaviour of a people determine also the character 
and provisions of the laws they obey. The inferences are 
(t) that society has a nature and a being of its own which 
are not necessarily those of any of its members, although it 
is brought into existence by the coming together of its 
members, and that law is an expression of this being: 
(ii) that the character of society cannot be suddenly or 
artificially changed, any more than the character of a 
person can be suddenly or artificially changed. These 
conclusions belong, it is obvious, to the conservative 
tradition represented by Burke. Re-inforced, as they 
are, by the natural aversion of the lawyer from sudden 
change, the tendency of his mind, accustomed to the slow 
and gradual growth of statute law from precedent to 
precedent, to assume that all social development must be 
equally slow and equally gradual, and his distrust of 
ad hoc legislation for special purposes the need for which 
is deduced from a priori theories about the nature and end 
of society, they constitute a sustained criticism of the 
whole way of thinking exemplified by Social Contrast 
and Natural Rights theories and a powerful impetus to the 
general movement of thought which culminates in the 
Idealist theory of the State. 

(3) Criticism of Representative Government. 

A third source of idealist theory is to be found in the 
criticism of representative government. ‘ This criticism, 
which' first appears in Rousseau's work,^ was already 
^ 1 See Chapter XIII, p. 495. 
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being widely uiged in the early and middle nineteenth 
century, the period when representative democracy was 
apparently winning its greatest triumphs. That the 
theory of representative government is not the sir»{ple a id 
straightforward affair whkh at fi;st glance it ^appears to 
be, the discussion of MilPs views Li the previous chapter* 
has, I hope, shown. The ouesti >0 vjpon which the criticism 
in its modern form tiui-s is, How can the interests of a 
large rnodein communT.y be adequately represented by 
a single individual or group of individuals ? I-.et us simplify 
the issue and postulate a community of h^ e persons, A, 
B, C, D ard X, in which jX is elected by A, B, C, and D as 
their representative. Various possibilities arise: X mav 
represent D on no issue whatsoever, D being thus in a 
permanent minority on ail issues. He may represent C 
on one issue, B on two, and A on all. Only A, thefefore, is 
truly represented by X. Since a representative coidd 
represent everybody in respect of every issue, only if every¬ 
body took the same view of every issue, and since such 
unanimity is almost always unrealized in practice, the most 
that he can hope to do is to represent most people on some 
issues, and some people on most issues. Since he cannot 
represent all, the question then arises, ‘Whom or what ought 
he to represent?'’ To this question, it will be remembered, 
there is a number of answers. Rousseau, denying that any¬ 
body could be said strictly to represent anybody else, 
rejected the whole theory of representative government. 
Locke held that it was the majority which ought to be repre * 
sented. Locke’s view, however, presupposes that there is a 
more 01 less stable majority which thinks alike on the 
majority of the issues that arise for decision. But in practice 
it is found that A agrees with B and G on issue P, and 
with D on issue Q, while on issue R, B, G and D think 
alike^ but think differently from A. Hence on.one issue" 
A, B and G constitute a majority, on another B, G and D, 
while on a third the members of the community may bC' 
equally divided. Thus the conception of a representative 
* Sec Chapter XIV, pp. 53^-535. 
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entrusted with general mandate to represent his con¬ 
stituents on all issues is unrealizable in fact, and the nearest 
approach to true representation that can be made will 
be the appointment of delegates with mandates to represent, 
on certain given issues, all or most of the persons who 
appoint them, but with no authority to speak for them 
on other issues. This was, in fact, the expedient suggested 
by Burke, who held that Parliament had no need to 
be representative of the people whom it was required 
to govern, and is for certain purposes adopted in Soviet 
Russia.^ Mill, as we have seen,* is highly critical of 
representative government. To a representation system 
based upon numbers, Mill was strongly opposed. The 
thought of a government which would reflect and express 
“the collective mediocrity” of the masses was abhorrent to 
him. Hcflioped, however, that, as the community advanced 
in intelligence, the government could aflford to be more 
representative, and pointed out that, the more worth while 
the community, the more interests would a single representa¬ 
tive be able to promote; for a valuable community is one 
in which the number of common interests is large, the 
common interests in question being those which are bound 
up with the increase of cultural well-being. Whatever 
view we take, representative government involves, it is 
clear, certain problems, and the nature of some of the 
solutions which theorists have propounded for these 
problems brings us back to the sources of idealist theory. 

That the Interest Which Ought to be 
Represented is the State’s Interest. It 
may plausibly be argued that the only interests in the 
community which ought to be represented are the interests 
which everybody has in common. If a particular interest 
Opposes the interests which everybody has in conunon, 
then, it may well be said, this interest is inimical to 
the interests of the whole, and the mere fact that it 

'See Chapter XVIII, pp. 748-750. 

■Sec Chapter XIV, pp. 528-531. 
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happens to be supported by a majority of the people docs 
hot constitute a justification for its representation> even 
when the majority is a staule one. In so far, then, as the 
question at issue is a moral question—since everybody's 
interest claims to be represent^, whose interest is it that 
ought to be represented?-—the answer it is ihat the 
interest which everybody has in common, that is to say, 
the interest of the whole to which all equally belong, is 
the one which deserves representation. This conclusion^ 
has been historically held to justify the following further 
propositions: 

(i) Somebody or something actually wills this interest 
which everybody has in common. 

(n) This somebody or something is not any individual 
person, but is a whole brought into being by the 
coming together of individual persons, yet trans¬ 
cending them. 

{Hi) This whole is the State which represents all persons. 

(iv) Therefore the State has a being and nature of its 
own. 

It is a matter for serious reflection that, by one of the 
ironies of history, the view that only the common interest, 
that is to say, the interest which all members of a society 
are deemed to have in promoting the well-being of that 
society, deserves to be represented, is in the contemporary 
world chiefly emphasiz^ by sectional political parti^, 
the Fascist Party in Italy, and the National Socialist 
Party in Germany, which, beginning as minorities, have 
nevertheless insist^ upon their right to impose their 
conception of the public good upon the societies to which 
they respectively belong, and have in these countries 
succeeded. The Communist Party in Russia has insisted 
upon the same right in the interests of a particular class. 

The implications of the criticism of representative govern¬ 
ment just outlined would certainly seem prima facie to 
concede to minorities even less right of representation than 
they admit in the case of majorities. Aware, perhaps, 
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of the anomaly^ the parties in question have been at 
pains to regularize the position by pointing out that, 
although it happens at the moment to be in a numerical 
minority, the party, nevertheless, represents the real 
will of the people for its, the people's, own good. The 
party, in other words, though small, docs in fact represent 
the common interest, though nobody knows, or at any 
rate nobody at the outset of the party's campaign kfiew, 
Vhat the common interest was, except the party itself. 
Nor in the countries in which they have obtained power 
have these ^parties found difficulty in convincing the 
people that the party's view of what the common interest 
demanded was the true one. 

(4) Influence of Rousseau’s Theory of the General Will 

Upon the implications of Rousseau's conception of the 
General Will I have already commented.^ The theory 
is confusing and, it will be remembered, is capable of 
different interpretations. The significance of the theory 
for our present discussion is its recognition of the 
General Will as something which is possessed and exercised 
by a real entity, namely, the State] its claim that this 
Will always exists in regard to any issue of general import® 
which arises in the State, and its insistence that the Will 
is always right. For these reasons the General Will is 
deemed to be morally superior to the will of any individual, 
section or majority, and the State, in whose being the 
General Will is vested, possesses a moral excellence superior 
to that of any individual member of the State, the »State's 
will, as compared with the wills of the individuals who 
compose it, being, according to the theory, always dis¬ 
interested. Dr. Bosanquet, one of the English expositors 
of the idealist theory of the State, makes frequent references 
to Rousseau and acknowledges the debt which his theory 
owes to him. 

^See Chapter XIII, pp. 509-511. 

• Sec Chapter XI 11 , p, 498. It will be remembered that Rousseau^s 
doctrine on this point is ambiguous. 
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(5) Ix)fluence of Plato and Aristotle 
Fifth—^and more impo]|^tapt than any of the preceding— 
is the influence of Greek thought. Indeed, the theory may 
be not inappropriately regarded in the light of an exten¬ 
sion, or, by those who repudiate it, as a perversion of 
Greek thought. Among the elements which the theory 
derives from Greek sources there !;>, in the first place, the 
view of human nature as pn organic growth which 
comes to maturity only in a society. ^ The life of the indi¬ 
vidual isolated from his felloM^ is a life agaii;5t nature, and 
the real nature of the individuaTcan in consequence only 
be developed in a community, it is . only by living in'^ 
society that a man can realize all that he has it in him to 
be, only by intercourse with his fellows, by the realisation 
of social duties and the fulfilment of social obligations, that 
he can develop his full self. In addition, therefore, to the 
obvious benefits of security against violence and redress 
against injustice that the individual receivi^ from the 
State, he owes it a debt of gratitude for its bestowal upon 
him of his own individuality in all its richness and with 
all its potentialities. Society, the idealists would agree 
with Aristotle, exists for the sake of the rtoble life, and 
that which makes the noble life possible must, it is implied, 
itself be noble. 

The view that society is in some sense a moral entity 
is implicit in the whole of Plato's political thought. For 
example, the definition of justice reached in the Republic^ 
identifies the principle with the whole moral and political 
duty of man. The definition entails that the whole duty 
of man can be discharged only in a community, and can 
be most fully discharged in the best community in which 
each member faithfully performs the functions appropriate 
to his status and performs only those functions. But if there 
is a set of duties appropriate to my position in society 
which it is right for me to discharge, and in the discharge 

^ See Chapter I, pp, 34, 35, for an account of this view. 

•Sec Chapter II, p. 57 and Chapter III, pp. 69, 70. 
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of which I develop my capacities and realize my nature, 
the system which assigns to me my position, and of whose 
well-being my performance of the duties appropriate to 
my position is a necessary condition, must itself be a moral 
^ system. For, if I realize the end appropriate to my nature 
in doing my duty to society, it follows that society has 
also an end*, an end which is realized only when each of 
its members does his duty to it. If society has an end, 
it follows that it must be a whole in the technical sense 
already considered in an earlier chapter;^ it follows, 
that is to say, that it transcends the sum of its parts, since 
if it did notf there would be no entity to assign to me 
my position, to prescribe to me my duties and to benefit 
from my right performance of them. Just as the policy of 
a government is a whole which is logically prior to the 
series of acts which it determines and through which it 
takes concrete shape, so the State is a whole which is 
logically prior to the various individuals whose functions 
it assigns, and whose duties it prescribes. 

The State as a Self-Sufficing Entity. 
The idealist theory owns another important source in 
Greek thought. Owing largely to an accident of history, 
Greek thinkers conceived and developed their political 
views in relation to the City-State. Both in Plato and in 
Aristotle the State, that is to say, the City-State, is dis¬ 
cussed as if it were a single self-sufficient entity, identical 
with the whole of society. Thus Aristotle begins by abruptly 
announcing that it is the nature of the State to be self* 
sufficing, and Plato on the whole takes the same view. 
Where the existence of other States is specifically referred 
to, it is assumed that the only relation which they can 
have to the State is one of hostility. Thus the natural or 
juristic relation of one Greek Stale to another was one of 
latent enmity, and was recognized as such. The tradition 
of the self-sufficiency of the State continues after the Renais¬ 
sance. The .Dutch jurist Grotius (1583-1645) held th^ 

‘ Sec Chapter I, pp. 52, 53. Sec also below, pp. 589, 590. 
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doctrine of “tlir freedom of tiie State from all external 
restraints’", and Hobbes dogmatically remarks that “States 
are by nature enemies”. 

The State tends, therefore, to be discussed as though 
it were equivalent to the v hole of hxiTj.jan i iety, and 
what would normally be regaroed as two distinct relation¬ 
ships, namely, the relationship of ihe individual as a 
citizen of a State to that S-aU% and his relationship as a 
member of the human race to mankind as a whole, tend 
to be treated as if they were identical. Since the State 
regarded as representing and 'containing within itself all 
the individual’s social aspirations, and at the same time 
fulfilling all his social needs, whatever claims the State 
may make upon the individual are held to be basc.d upon 
an absolute authority. In so far as the claims of associations 
other than the State arc considered, it is assumed that 
the claims of the State must necessarily O'/'erride them. 

II. STATEMENT OF THE THEORY 

We are now in a position to state the main conclusions 
of idealist theory, 

(i) The Concept of Social Righteousness 

I begin with its ethical side. The foundation of 
Hegel’s distinctive view of the State is the conception pf 
Social Righteousness. (The German word for Social 
Righteousness is- Sittlichkeit; unfortunately, there is no 
exact English equivalent.) The Hegelian conception of 
Speial Righteousness develops ide^s which are implicit in 
Plato’s account of justice; it also derives features from 
Rousseau’s General Will; its immediate ancestor is, how¬ 
ever, the moral philosophy of Kant. In what, asked Kant, 
does morality consist?—and answered, in the exercise of the 
free will in accordance with the dictates of the moral imper¬ 
ative. ‘ Kant's moral philosophy was criticized by Hegel on 
the gfounfl that it was individualistic and subjective. It was 

* See Chapter VI, pp. 202-207, for an account of Kant's views. 

Tl 
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individualistic because it took too little account of the 
individuaPs relations with his fellow jmen in society; it 
was subjective because it made goodness consist in a 
state of mind and the activity of a particular kind of good¬ 
will, apart from its expression in concrete acts. Where, 
then, were the concrete expressions of goodwill in a com¬ 
munity to be found? Presumably in the laws of a com¬ 
munity. But from the point of view of morality, the view 
that goodness resides in law suffers from precisely the 
contrary defects to those which are censured in the notion 
that go^ness resides in a state of mind; whereas a state 
of mind is too private and too subjective, law is at once 
too universal and too objective. Law, Hegel maintained, is 
too universal to be the repository of true morality, since, 
being the same for everybody, it fails to belong to or to 
express anybody. It is also too objective, being in effect 
a petrified deposit precipitated by human will and intention, 
but divorced from the minds of which the will and intention 
arc expressions. 

Hegelian philosophy is known as dialectical: it teaches 
that all partial concepts are one-sided, and can only be 
corrected by the enunciation of a wider truth which embraces 
and reconciles them both.' If, therefore, we are in search 
of the repository of true morality, we shall find it in something 
which suppkments both the undue subjectivity of the 
notion that morality resides in a state of mind, and the 
undue objectivity of the notion that it resides in a legal 
code. This something which supplements and corrects 
the two partial doctrines, will embrace and transcend 
them. The embracing and transcending conception Hegel 
found in the notion of Social Righteousness. The following 
account of Social Righteousness is taken fiom Ernest 
Barker’s book, Political Thought in England from Herbert 
Spencer to the Present Day: ** Social righteousness is a spirit 
axtd habit of life expressed in the social opinion and 
enforced by the social conscience of a free people; it is 

'See my OuHe to PhUosophy, Chapter XV, pp. 402-407, for ah 
account of l^egel's conception of Dialectic. 
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Et ooc End the siame time a mind or self-consciousness, 
because it is a spirit, and a tiling or external existence, 
because it is a visible system of habit and condiict. By it 
our relations to one another are controlled; and since our 
relations flow from our position or station in the com¬ 
munity—or rather, since the sum of the relations in which 
we stand constitutes our positior or station—^we may say 
that it controls our position or station/* 

Social Righteousness is both within and without. It is 
without, because it is the spirit of a society precipitated 
in custom, opinion, belief and law. It is within, because 
it is also present in our hearts prompting us' to respond, 
and by responding to contribute to the spirit of society. 
When, therefore, we cheerfully perform our functions and 
loyally observe the duties appropriate to our station in 
society, we are recognizing and obeying a moral 1^ 
which has a more real, because a more concrete, ^ authority 
than cither the purely subjective prescriptions of the 
Kantian goodwill, or the pmely objective injunctions and 
prohibitions of the law of the State. Now this concrete 
moral authority which is instinct in the notion of Social 
Righteousness cannot be a mere floating sanction un¬ 
localized and unanchored. Like Rousseau’s General Will, 
it must belong to, it must be vested in, something; and 
this something which is at once the fount and the repositor 
of Social Righteousness is, for Hegel, the State. 

(2) The Being and Person^ty of the State 

The State, then, is a “something”; it has a being, 
will which may be likcned'to Rousseau's General Will, and a 
morality which is Social Righteousness. The actual expression 
or body of the State is the laws and institutions of a society; 
its inward being or soul is in the common consciousness of 
its citizens. And this common consciousness is the State’s 
consciousness. I mean that it is not merely a conscious- 

*See my CukU to PkUosopHjy, Chapter XV, pp. 421-422, for an 
account of the technical si^incance which Hegel gives to the word 
“concrete”. 
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ness by the individual of the State, but a consciousness 
which, though it is the individuars consciousness, belongs 
to, or rather which actually is, the consciousness of the 
State, being, in fact, a particular expression of the State’s 
consciousness implanted in the heart of the individual. 
Finally, the State is a moral entity and it has, therefore, 
a moral end. Mussolini who, as we shall see in the next 
chapter, is in common with other Fascist thinkers a 
prominent exponent of the idealist theory, thus sums up 
the foregoing elements in the idealist conception of the 
State. “The Fascist State,” he writes, “is itself conscious, 
and, has itself a will and'a personality—thus it may be 
called the ‘ethic* State.” 'fhat man is only what he is 
because of his position in society, and that he can only 
develop his full personality in society, are conclusions 
common to all teleological views of human nature and 
of society, which we have several times had occasion 
to emphasize in earlier chapters. The distinctive 
addition which Hegel makes to these conclusions is that 
the elements of the individual’s nature which are what they 
are because of his position in a society, are elements which 
are literally derived from that society. They are, as it were, 
outposts of society planted in the citadel of the individual 
^consciousness. “The spirit of a nation (which is a spirit of 
social righteousness),” writes Hegel, “controls and entirely 
dominates from within each person” so that “he feels it 
to be his own very being”, and “looks upon it as his 
absolute final aim”. The English philosopher F. H. Bradley 
(1846-1924) expresses the same view by declaring that ‘ ‘ what 
we call an individual man is what he is because of and by 
virtue of community, and communities are not mere 
names, but something real”. 

Two rather different conceptions are involved in this 
account of the relation between the State and the individual, 
the first chronological and the second logical. The chrono¬ 
logical conception is already sufficiently familiar. It insists 
that the mere process of living in a particular social 
environment causes the individual to be moulded by his 
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enviromricnt, so that in a perfectly simple and straight¬ 
forward sense the environment makes him what he is. 
This process of moulding Degins at birth. A child inherits 
certain racial tendencies and family traits. These are 
what they are because cf the nature of the sc»r 5 ety in 
which the child’s ancestors have liv^i and by which 
his family has itself been mould d. It is into tliis socially 
determined family thai the child is born. As he grows, he 
obtains from the community h*s language, his education, 
his views on religion, on politics and on morals. Moreover, 
his relations with the fellow members ^f his society are 
themselves determined by the mann*"rr, and customs 
of the society to which they jointly belong. The stuff of the 
individuars being is, therefore, shot through and through 
with his relations to his community. 

(3) The State’s Pervasion of the Individual’s Con¬ 
sciousness 

There is, secondly, a logical relationship between the 
State and its members. I have indicted on an earlier page 
the sense in which some wholes are both more than and 
prior ta their parts.^ Thus the whole which is the move¬ 
ment of a sonata may be said to precede and to pervade 
the details of its working out. Because the pattern in the 
composer’s mind is what it is, the movement develops 
in the way in which it does, and the pattern as a whole 
determines the development. Similarly, the whole which 
is a living organism, that is to say, a body animated by a 
mind, shapes the growth and determines the workings of 
its various parts and organs. Because a man is ill-ternpered, 
the corners of hiif lips will turn down; because he is happy, 
his eyes will be bright. Again, the whole which is the 
policy of a government expresses itself in a series of legis¬ 
lative acts which give effect to the policy. Taken separately, 
the acts look like a number of isolated and unrelated meas¬ 
ures, but when the policy which informs them is known, 
they are seen as interrelated parts of a whole, the 
'Sec Chapter 1 , p. 52-54. 
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determined expressiohs of something which is realizing 
itself in and through them. To take one more example^ 
the whole which is the pattern of a jigsaw puzzle 
determines the nature of the design which will appear 
on each separate piece of the puzzle. Seen in isolation, 
seen apart from the puzzle as a whole, the design on each 
piece is meaningless. It is only in its relation to the whole, 
that it assumes meaning and significance. 3ut the whole 
preceded the pieces in two senses, first, as a conception in 
the mind of the compiler of the puzzle, secondly, as a 
painted pattern on a block of wood, which is subsequently 
cut up into a number of separate pieces to be presented 
to the solver as the parts of the puzzle. Though, however, 
the movement of the sonata precedes its development, the 
body its actions and gestures, the government policy its 
realization in legislative acts, the Jigsaw puzzle its separa^ 
tion into pieces, nevertheless, aU these are truly parts of 
the wholes which inform them, so that if it were not for 
the parts, there would be no wholes. There is, then, a 
double relationship between wholes and parts. On the one 
hand, wholes precede and determine the parts in which 
they express themselves; on the other, the parts taken 
together msike up wholes, even though the whole m Jy be 
more than the sum of the parts which make it up. It is 
this two-fold relation which Hegel postulates between 
State and individual. Individuals constitute the State; 
but the State informs and pervades the consciousness of 
the individuals through and in which it realizes itself. 

(4) The State as an Organism 
It follows that the State must, on Hegel's view, be 
generically conceived after the model of an organism, since 
the consciousness which belongs to the State informs and 
pervades the consciousness of the individuals who are 
parts of the State. It is, moreover, a moral organism in 
the sense that it can be viewed teleologically by reference 
to the purpose which it seeks to realize, and by its success 
in the realization of which its worth may be assessed. 
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This presumably is the significance of the phrase from 
Bradley quoted above: “What we call an individual man 
is what he is by virtue of community, and communities 
arc not mere names but something real.” The individual 
members of the State are conscious of the fact of their 
participation in it. They know themselves both indivi¬ 
duals, and as parts of the whole wbicn is the State. So 
strongly, indeed, is the presence the community in the 
individual, the participation by the individual in the com¬ 
munity’s will empha<=i3?ed, that one might be tempted to 
say that the end of the individual's life lies outside himself 
in the State, were it not that the State is conceived to be 
itself within the individual. Since it is within him, the 
individual cannot help but be comcious of this whole of 
which he is a part and which is part of him; at rate 
he should be conscious of it, and, in so‘far as he is, the 
organism which is the State becomes both seif-conscious 
and self-willing. Hence Hegel speaks of the State as a 
“self-conscious” ethical substance and as a “self^knowing 
and self-actualizing individual”. The State’s will, know- 
ledge and ethical aspirations arc not derived from those 
of individual persons as persons, but only from those of 
individual persons in so far as they realize themselves as 
parts of the community; for it is by virtue of this realization 
that they bring into existence a new entity, the personality 
of the State which, characterized by its own will, knowledge 
and aspirations, proceeds to inform and determine the in¬ 
dividual consciousnesses from which it takes its rise. Finally, 
while individuals have a merely temporary ejdstence, coming 
to maturity and passing away, the State continues. The State 
thus comes to be regarded'as the permanent repository of a 
spirit which is ever manifested afresh in the persons of its 
members, just as it is the same earth which gives rise to and 
nourishes successive crops which arc ever changing and ever 
renewed. “Such an organization must,” wites Mussolini, 
“be in its origin,and development a manifestation of the 
spirit” which “transcending the brief limits of the individual 
life represents the immanent spirit of the nation,” 
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(5) The Morality of the State 

To a State conceived on these lines, theie is attributed 
a higher morality than that of the average individual. 
The main grounds for this attribution are the theory of 
the disinterestedness of the General Will^ and the con¬ 
ception of Social Righteousness already described. A further 
ground is derived from the conception of the State as a 
whole of wholes. The State is, after all, not the only whole 
to which the average individual belongs. He is also a 
member of a femily; he is possibly a member of a club, 
a guild, a trade union and a chu|;ch. Now all these organiza¬ 
tions are themselves parts of the State. The State is, there¬ 
fore, not merely a collection of individuals and something 
more than that collection, in the sense in which a body is 
more than the sum of its organs, or the movement of a 
sonata more than the sum of its individual notes; it is 
also a system of wholes which is more than that system, 
just as a tribe is more than the sum of its families and 
the sonata more than the sum of its movements. Following 
the line of thought embodied in Rousseau^s theory of the 
General Will, Hegel argued that the whole wTiich is the 
repository of the General Will, just because it comprises 
and gathers up within itself all the common wills of its 
component parts, is more disinterested and, therefore, 
more moral than the individuaFs will, which is composed of 
selfish as well as of disinterested elements. Hence we reach 
the conclusion that, the larger and more embracing the 
whole, the higher the degree of morality which charac¬ 
terizes it. This conclusion is in accordance with the Hegelian 
dialectic which equates higher degrees of reality, and, 
therefore, of mor^ity, with more inclusive degrees of 
wholeness.® 

The attribution of a higher morality to the State is not, 
at least in Hegel’s view, incompatible with the recognition 
of the morality of organisations other than the State and 

^ See Chapter XIII, p. 510. 

* See, my Guide id Philosophy^ Chapter XV, pp. 402-407, for an 
account of the Hegelian Dialectic. 
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of the value which the individual may derive from par¬ 
ticipation in Hegel would agree that loyalty to 

family, church or union is a good and should be cultivated. 
But .he conceived of political education as consisting in an 
expansion of these local loyalties, so that the e ver-widening 
circle of the individual’s loyalties would ’.dtimavdy be come 
co-terminous with Ixis relation to the State in which all 
the lesser loyalties would be gathered up and trans¬ 
cended. The English philosopher Dr. Bosanquet (1848-1923) 
goes further than Hegel and looks to political education 
not merely to transcund^ but uitunatcly. to eliminate all 
loyalties other than loyalties to the State. In the perfect 
State there will, in his view, be no loyalties independent 
of a man’s loyalty to the Statc> since even loyalty to a 
cricket club will in effect be loyalty to the State o" which 
the cricket club is itself an expression. It is for this reason 
that sports organisations in fascist countries are regarded 
as temporary repositories of the honour of the State. 

(6) Absorption of the Individual in the State 
The conclusion of this line of thought is the complete 
absorption of the individuaUin the State. The more com¬ 
pletely the individual permits his will to be dominated 
by that of the State, the more wholeheartedly he makes 
its welfare his concefn, its ends his ends, the higher the 
degree of morality which he will achieve. Thus the theory 
ultimately envisages individual morality as identical with 
service to the State, provided that the term “service” 
is interpreted in the wide sense in which it is used by 
Plato, the sense in which to serve is to observe one’s station 
and to perform one’s duties in the community to which 
one belongs. Arguing on these lines Bradley reaches the 
conclusion that “a man’s life with its moral duties is in 
the main filled up by his station in that system of wholes 
which the State is, and . . . this partly by its laws and 
institutions, arid still more by its spirit, gives him the life 
which he docs live and ought to live”. To sum up, since 
the texture of morality is woven from our relations with our 
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fellow men SLi\d since> as we have just seen, these relations 
are determined for us by the State of which we and they 
are members, we may say that a man's morality is bestowed 
upon him by the State and consists in the due observance 
of social relations, the punctual performance of social 
duties, and the willing rendering of State service. 

These conclusions are succinctly stated in the following 
three propositions which I take from Ernest Barker’s book, 
Political Thought in England from Herbert Spencer to the Present 

(i) The State lives and has a soul. 

(ii) This soul is conscious in its citizens. 

(iii) *"To each citizen this living soul assigns his held 
of accomplishment”. 

III. SOME COROLLARIES OF THE 
THEORY 

(i) That Individual Freedom is Achieved Only in 
Service to the State 

Since the State gathers up into itself the wills of all the 
individuals who compose it, m so far as these v\^lls are 
common or general, and since it is itself the source and 
inspiration of the common elements in the individual 
wills which it gathers up and transcends, it follows that to 
perform his duties to the State and to will its interests is, 
for the individual, to be free. This conception of freedom 
is one which has already appeared in a slightly less developed 
form in the philosophy of T. H. Green. ‘ Green, it will 
be remembered, conceives the State as an organization 
whose purpose is to enable the individual to realize 
moral or ideal ends. This purpose it fulfils by removing 
all hindrances to the living of such a life as will lead to the 
realization of these ends. Thus, in obeying the State 
and in helping it to function, he is furthering his own 
development as a moral being. Hegel’s philosophy includes 
this conception and goes beyond it. The State is, for Hegel, 
^Scc Chapter XIV* pp. 554, 555. 
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itseli a moral end.^ It is a concrete expression of the 
highest that w<* know, and in so far as the individual’s 
spirit is absorbed in its service, he is living according to 
the highest that he knows. The part which the State 
plays in relation to the go'xi life is, therefore, twofold; 
(i) it removes hindrances to the good hie: (ii) tnc purpose 
for which it does so, the living the good life, is a purpose 
which can be realized ordy In and through it. “Ihc State, 
as such,” writes Bosanqtiet, is “limited to the office of 
maintaining the ext^'rnal conditions of a good iiie; hut 
the conditions cannot be conceived vithoui reference to 
the life for which they exist, and it is Ime, therefore, to 
say that die concepiion of the Nation-State involves at 
least an outline of the life to which, as a power, it U 
instrumental.” The corollary is that in obeying the State 
we are realizing the highest conception ot the good life 
of which we are capable. Thus in service we enjoy a freedom 
which, apart from the State, would l)e impossible of 
attainment. In order to develop this conception, let us 
return for a moment to the Hegelian notion of Social 
Righteousness. Social Righteousness is, it will be remem* 
bered, a, double-sided conception. Its subjective aspect 
is the individual’s moral will; its objective, the Jav/s 
and institutions of society. Freedom, according to Kant,*^' 
consisted in obedience to the moral will; but the moral 
will, Hegel had asserted, is bare and meaningless apart 
from the individual’s relations to his fellows in and through 
which alone it finds expression. Now the individual’s 
relation to his fellows, his attitude to the communit^'^ of 
which he is a. member, the conventions which regulate 
these relations and this attitude, and the public opinion 
which approves and disapproves his conduct and his 
person—all these constitute the stuff of Social Righteousness. 
True freedom, according to Hegel, consists in living 
in accordance with the dictates of Social Righteousness. 
But Social Righteousness is a conception which entails 
the State, the lav^ and institutions of the State being in 
1 Sec Section II (5) pp, 592, 593 above. 
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effect a crystallization of the stuff of Social Righteousness 
on its objective side. True freedom, then, cannot be 
realized apart from the laws and institutions of the State 
through which Social Righteousness expresses itself. True 
freedom thus comes to be conceived of as an externaliza- 
tion or objectification of all that is highest in the conception 
of freedom in the individual’s heart, a conception for 
which society is responsible, since it expresses the moral 
will of society, and which, but for society, would remain 
unrealized. In the State, to use Hegel’s language, man 
has “ fully raised his outward self to the level of his inward 
self of thought This true freedom which is made possible 
by and is a product of society is active and developing. 
True freedom, then, develops as Social Righteousness 
develops, the development of the latter involving a fuller 
realization of the former. The State thus makes possible 
for man a freedom to which he would otherwise be un¬ 
able to attain. In Hegel’s words, ‘‘nothing short of the 
State is the actualization of freedom.” 

(2) Over-riding Rights of the State 
Secondly, the welfare and personality of the State arc 
more important than those of any of the individuals who 
compose it, and its rights over-ride individual rights. 
Reasons for this corollary are to be found both in the 
conception of the higher morality of the State—the State, 
it will be remembered, or rather the State’s will, is more 
disinterested than that of any individual—^and in its 
inclusive character. Since its being gathers up and com¬ 
prises within itself all that is best in the natures of those 
who arc its members, in any apparent conflict between 
the rights of the State and the rights of the individual, 
the rights of State have greater weight and should be 
preferred to the so-called rights of the individual; for the in¬ 
dividual can haye no red rights which conflict with those of 
the State. This conclusion follows from an acceptance 
of the teleological view of rights.^ The real rights of the 
»Sce Chapter XIV, pp. 550, 551. 
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individual are f>ot thofse which he has brought with him 
from some hypotlieticalj pre-social state of society, but the 
rights to pursue and attain to certain ideal ends which 
his fully-developed nature sets I cfbre him. But it is only 
a fully-developed nature thai sets before itself ' icai ends, 
and this nature he owei^ to society. Thus society is not only 
responsible for the en<ls which tlie i'ldividuai desires to 
pursue; it confers the ri:ht to pursue tliem. Since, 
then, the individual receives his rights from the State, he 
can have no rights woich conflict with those ol the State. 

(3) That the State Cannot Act* Unrepresentatively 
That a man can be forced to be free, forced, that is to 
say, to realize the ideal ends in which true freede n con¬ 
sists, we have alffcady learnt from T. H Green.^ The 
Hegelian theory carries this paradox further. The relations 
which bind the individual not only to every other individual 
in the community, but also to the State as a whole, form 
an integral part of the individual's personality. Be would 
not be what he is without them; and lie only is what he 
is because of them. It follows that he cannot act as an 
isolated individual; he acts as an integral part of the 
State. Similarly he cannot will with a purely individual 
will; he wills with a part of the State’s will. Thus, according 
to Dt*. Bosanquet, even in rebelling against the State the 
individual rebels with a will which he has obtained from 
the State, which is, indeed, continuous with the State’s 
will; the State, in short, in times of rebellion, is divided 
against itself.'Paradoxical conclusions follow from this 
doctrine. For example, the State can never act otherwise 
than in accordance with the ^vills of its individual 
members. Thus the policeman who arrests the burglar, and 
the magistrate who locks him up, are really expressing the 
burglar’s real will to be arrested and locked up, the 
policeman ,and magistrate being the executive officials 
of a State which necessarily represents and expresses the 
real will of the burglar who is a member of it. Furthermore, 
' 'See Chapter XIV, pp. 554, 555* 
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since the freedom which man obtains in and through the 
State is a real and concrete freedom and, as such, opposed 
to the abstract and unreal freedom which he enjoys as an 
isolated individual, the burglar is acting freely when he 
is being marched to the police-station. 

Familiar applications of this doctrine in the contem¬ 
porary world are afforded in the totalitarian States which 
take obnoxious persons into protective custody “for their 
own good”, and forcibly “heal” the “diseased minds” 
of communists, democrats and pacifists in concentration 
camps through the ministrations of officers who claim 
to represent the victims* own will to be healed. 

(4) That the State is Exempt from Morality 

Although the Hegelian State has a moral end, it is not itself 
bound by moral laws. Not only is it exempt from the rules 
of morality in its dealings with its own citizens, but it is not 
possible for it to act non-morally in its transactions with other 
States. This conclusion i? reached by the following steps. 
The State,» as we have seen, contains and comprises within 
itself the social morality of all its citizens. Just as the 
personalities of all the individuals in the State are trans¬ 
cended by and merged in the personality of the State, 
so the moral relations which each citizen has to each 
other citizen are merged in and transcended by the social 
morality which is vested in the State. This social morality, 
Hegel’s Social Righteousness, is both something which 
transcends and something which is immanent in the moral 
relations of citizens. It transcends them in the sense that 
it is not itself any single moral relation or the sum of 
them, but is more than their sum; it is immanent in them 
in the sense that it informs and pervades them, as a man’s 
moral character informs and pervades all his acts. It follows 
that the State can no more be bound by moral relations 
to its own members than a body can be conceived to be 
bound by relations to its own parts. That there is a right 
relation in Which the organs of a body can stand to the 
whole of which they form part, would be generally agreed. 
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Such a right neiation would be one in which each organ 
so performed its functions as to conduce to the well-being 
of the whole. If, adapting the analogy, we were to conceive 
of the organs of a rnan^s body as becoming self-ronscious; 
then the establislur.^ent of this righi ^elatioiA might be 
regarded as a mofal obligatior which it was their duty 
to discharge. Each organ, v/e might say, would be morally 
obliged so to function an to preserve the well-being of 
the whole. It docs rot, however, follow' from this notion 
that the body has a reciprocal duty to component partij; 
for the parts have no ends apai t from it ^nd no excellence 
except stfeh as is realized in serving it. Thctr good, in 
short, is comprised in its good; consequently to say that 
it has obligations to them would be as absurd^ as to say 
that the end has obligations to the. means which subserve 
it. Similarly with the State and its members. Moral' 
relations, Hegel points out, imply two parties, and there 
can be no other party besides the State which is itself 
the sum of all parties. ‘‘The State,** says Dr. Bosanquet, is 
“the guardian of our whole moral world and not a factor 
in our organized moral world, ** and proceeds to sum up this 
line of thought with the rather surprising announcement 
that “it is hard to see how the State can commit theft 
or murder in the sense in which these are moral offences**. 

(5) The Enhancement of the State’s Being in War. 

In practice the theory culminates in a doctrine of State 
absolutism. In theory at all times, and in practice in 
war-time, the State may exercise, and lawlully exercise, 
complete authority over the lives of its citizens. Nor is 
there aiiy ground either in theory or in law for resistance 
to decrees which are inspired by the real wills of those 
who obey them, even when they obey unwillingly. In an 
emergency the State may do as it pleases, and of the 
justii^ng emergency the State is the sole judge. “When 
need arises,** says Dr. Bosanquet, “of which it, through 
constitudoi^ methods, is the sole judge,’* the State may 
call upon its citizens to place their lives at its disposal. It 
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is, indeed, in the omnipotence of the State in time of war 
that the theory finds its logical development. ‘‘The state of 
war*’, writes Hegel, “shows the omnipotence of the State in 
its individuality; country and fatherland arc then the power 
which convicts of nullity the independence of individuals.” 

(6) That The State has no Moral Obligations 
to Other States 

The exemption of the State from morality in regard to 
its dealings with other States is no less strongly emphasized, 
I have already referred to the fact that the idealist theory 
of the State is developed without reference to the exist¬ 
ence of other States. The State being regarded ‘as that 
which comprises and gathers up within itself all the 
separate moralities of all its individual citizens, and no 
entity outside the State being recognized, it follows that 
there is nobody and nothing to whom or which the State 
stands in moral relations. It cannot, then, stand in moral 
relations to other States. 

It is saddening to reflect with what frequency this 
apparently shocking conclusion has been justified by 
philosophers and voiced by statesmen. “When the safety 
of the country is at stake,” Machiavelli wrote, “no con¬ 
sideration of justice or injustice, of honour and dishonour 
can find a place. Every scruple must be set aside.” “What 
scoundrels we should be,” said Gavour, “if we did for 
ourselves what we are doing for Italy.” Fichte’s celebrated 
“ Preserve peace that you may begin war with an advantage 
in your favour ” is a characteristic expression of the-same 
attitude, nor is it clear that the sentiment enshrined in 
the Engliishman’s “My country right or wrong” is in essence 
different, although it is rather the exemption of the 
individual member of a State from moral obligations to 
the citizens of other States, than the exemption of the 
State itself that is here asserted. 

The doctrine of the emancipation of the State from the 
requirements of morality in respect of its dealings with 
other States is widely practised to-day. That it has inspix'ed 
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.the policies of all States in the past, the student of histor y 
will regretfully testify. What is distinctive of the post-war 
twentieth century is that the policies of States in the past 
and the practice of States in the present are now justified 
by a political theory which claims for the State a morality, 
if morality it may bo called, which is p' .^cisely uie reverse 
of that which is commonly enjoined apoA the individual. 
For while in the relations of individuals morality is dis¬ 
tinguished from expediency^ in the relatioris of States 
morality is identifier with expediency. 

“For the external relations of States Cliristian and 
Social ethics do not apply/’ 

“Anymeans, howc /er immoral, can leg'timately be resorted 
to for the seizure and preservation of sovereign authority.” 

The two quotatioiis, taken from the utterances of con¬ 
temporary continental statesmen, admirably express the 
conclusions of idealist theory, but the dearest and most 
succinct statement of the doctrine is perliaps contained 
in the utterance of a Minister of State in Nazi Germany' 
who, in 1936, informed the German people that “that 
which benefits Germany is right, that which does not is 
wrong”. 

(7) Divine ^Aitributes of the State 
The reader will now be in the appropriate state of mind 
to follow Hegel in his attribution of quasi-divine charac¬ 
teristics to the State. He will be prepared to be told that 
“ the existence of the State is the movement of God in 
the world. It is the absolute power on earth: it is its own 
end and object,*’ and to see in the State a manifestation 
of God—Hegel refers to,it as “this actual God”. If we 
discount these somewhat extravagant utterances the upshot 
of the theory is sufficiently clear. 

The State is the natural, necessary and final form of 
human organization. In its perfect development it is both 
omnipotent and absolute, and all existing States are ordy 
States in so far as they approximate to the State in its 
perfect development. The respects in which they fall short 
of the perfectly omnipotent and absolute State are to be 
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deplored, the inference being that we want not less of 
the State, but more. The State has furthermore a real 
will and a real personality of its own, which, from the 
very fact that they derive from what is best in the per¬ 
sonalities and wills of individuals, come to be endowed, 
if not with moral, at least with quasi-divine attributes. 
Thus the State, by virtue both of its transcendent character 
and of the devotion and sacrifice which it imposes upon 
its members, enlarges their personalities, and purges them 
of petty aims and human selfishness. In Hegel’s words, 
''it is the ultimate end which has absolute rights against 
the individual”, and "carries back the individual, 
whose tendency it is to become a centre of his own, into 
the life of the universal substance”. 

And to the obvious objection that no State that has 
ever existed has exercised any of these functions, the idealist 
replies that he is not describing the practice of existing 
States, but the attributes of the ideal State; adding that 
this is a perfectly justifiable proceeding, since only the ' 
ideal State is really and truly a State, all other States, in 
so far as they fall short of the ideal State, being to that 
I extent not States. Since, however, the perfect State has never 
existed, the critic might with some show of justice protest 
that the idealist theory is a theory about nothing at all. 

A general criticism of the idealist theory and of the 
doctrines which derive from it is contained in Chapter 
XVIII. 
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ETHICS AND POLITICS 
THE MODERNS 




Chapter XVI: THEORY OF 
FASCISM 


I. INTRODUCTORY. ETHICS AND 
POLITICS REUNITE 

Throughout the exposition continued in the two preceding 
Parts I have endeavoured to treat ethics and politics 
separately. The endeavour on occasion involved the 
subjection of the material to considerable strair-, nor, it 
must be confessed, has it been completely successful. In 
Part III, for example, ethical questions could not be 
wholly avoided, and in the immediately preceding chapter, 
devoted to the exposition of the idealist theory of the 
State, the attempt to ‘'keep ethics out*’ was, it was obvious, 
beginning to break down. For the idealist theory, though 
it is primarily a theory of the State, is also a theory of 
individual conduct, which declares that a man’s moral 
^lifc is “filled up by his station in that system of wholes 
which the State is**.^ The theory also insists that his 
moral is intimately bound up with his civic life, while 
the announcement that “the conception of the Nation- 
State involves at least an outline of the life to which, 
as a power, it is instrumental”,* entails the view that there 
is a good life to the living of which the State is a necessary 
means, and that our conception of the nature and function 
of the State is, or should be, determined by our conception of 
the nature of the good life. Tims the idealist theory subscribes 
to the Greek view that the moral life is one which can be 
real^jggd only in the State, which is itself a means to the 
real^ption of the end, which is the moral life. It is, then, only 
by an arbitrary and possibly unjustifiable division of subject 
matter that I have allocated the last chapter to Part III. 

^Sec Chapter XV, p, 593. •See Chapter XV, pp. 594“59^. 
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Yet in comparison with the theories now to be expounded 
the idealist theory of the State seems remote from and 
inapplicable to the conduct of daily life. This remoteness 
appears particularly striking when the idealist theory is 
contrasted with Fascism. The idealist theory of the State 
constitutes one of the most important, if unacknowledged, 
sources of Fascism. Fascism is, indeed^ from one point of 
view, simply the theory in action. Yet Fascism is, its 
exponents insist, an attitude to life as well as a theory 
of the State; a temper of mind no less than a conception 
of government. It is not merely a repudiation of Socialism 
and Democracy, it is a renascence of the spirit of man. 
While Ck)mmunism does not make such all-embracing 
ethical claims, it entails as directly as does Fascism, a 
particular view of ethics. Communism, that is to say, 
entails a particular view of the way in which life in a 
modern State should be lived, a view which is related to, 
which, indeed, springs from the communist theory of 
society and of the nature of the forces that determine the 
form and behaviour of society. Ethics is a subject much 
discussed in contemporary Russia. How far should a man’s 
life be dedicated to the service of his class in a Capitalist, 
or of the State in a Socialist, society? How far is sexual^' 
behaviour a private matter for the individual’s personal 
determination, how far a public one falling within the 
cognisance of the State? How far is a degree of asceticism 
in matters of eating, drinking, dancing, love-making, 
even of smokings required (a) of a member of the Com¬ 
munist Party, {b) of a member of a Communist State 
who is not a member of the Party? Are positive obligations 
in the way of conduct, laid upon members of the Com¬ 
munist Party from which non-members are exempt? 
Are one standard of conduct and one code of ethics appro¬ 
priate to a revolutionary period, another to a center- 
revolutionary period, when enemies have been bea^ off 
and the Socialist State is in process of being established, 
and yet another standard to a state of established Com¬ 
munism? .Questions such as these are. continuously debated 
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in contemporary Russia; and, though the answers which 
are given to them may be, and, indeed, are very 
various, they are all corrected with the Communist 
theory of the nature of the historical process of the par- 
ticulai* phase whicii has beers reacned in that process, 
of the characteristics of societic s in that phase, and of the 
relation of the State to the individual in such societies. 

Ethical questions in fact are answered by reterence 
to political factors, historical coi>^ider;uiuns and economic 
circumstances. 

In sum, both Fascism and Communism enjoin upon 
the citizens of fascist and communist States the duty of 
living their lives in particular ways, in thor; ways, 
namely, which contribute to the power and prestige 
of the States of which they arc members. Furthermore, 
they engage in active propaganda on behalf of the approved 
ways of life, and do not hesitate to censure and even to 
persecute departures from them. 

Philosophies in Action. Both Fascism and Communism 
are in fact philosophies in action. Now philosophies in 
action become philosophies of compulsory conformity. 
While they are academic and find expression only in the 
tenets of a school, they tolerate rivals; indeed, they have 
no option. But when their tenets arc embodied in the 
program of a party, and that party is successful in 
obtaining control of the government, they develop an 
intolerance of other philosophies and of the ways of life 
and theories of politics^ which other philosophies coun¬ 
tenance and encourage. “I am ordering you now/' declared 
the Reich Statthalter of Thuringia at the Nazi District 
Conference in 1933, “to be intolerant with everything 
else. In future there- must be in Thuringia one political 
faith only. . . . The Nazis claim the right to be intolerant 
in view of the necessity for uniform thinking and acting 
in the nation as a whole.” 

Political parties are in fact instruments for precipitating 
philosophies into programs and translating the pro- 
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grams into practice. So translated, the philosophies 
are found to aspire to lay down the whole duty of man; 
they prescribe his ideals as an individual and his loyalties 
as a citizen; they define for him what is good and reveal 
to him what is true. Thus General Goering recently 
assured an audience of lawyers ^at * ^Justice and Hitler^s 
will are one and the same thing”, while a Bishop of the 
German Confessional Church, Bishop Dietrich, has pointed 
out that “since Hitler has ^en presented to us by God, 
those who do not place themselves at his side are evil- 
willed’*. Fascist theory is reluctant to admit that the 
individual may possess ideals as an individual, and 
recognizes only such as are comprised in his loyalties 
as a citizen. To these generalizations there is in the con¬ 
temporary world one excepfion, namely, the philosophy, 
if philosophy it can be called, of Individualism, and the 
system of government which is usually found associated 
with Individualism, namely, Democracy. 

Common Characteristics of Fascia and Communism. 
In contradistinction to Individualism and Democracy 
both Fascism and Communism exemplify the identifica¬ 
tion of ethics and politics, exemplify it more closely, 
perhaps, than any'other political philosophy past or 
present. The degree of this identification may be inferred 
from the following characteristics which both doctrines 
exhibit, (i) An insistence upon the fact that citizenship 
is not passive but active. It is not a mere obeying of laws 
or a counting of votes, but a realization of ideals in a parti¬ 
cular way of life. (2) The attempt to exclude all parties 
and sections who do not subscribe to the ideal of the 
dominant party from a share in the government, and 
even to deny to them the right to express their dissent. 
(3) The co-ordination under the State of all forms of 
voluntary association and communal life. (4) The deter¬ 
mination to give to that party in the State, whether large 
or small, which professes the tenets and subscribes to the 
ideals of a particular philosophy, whether Fascism or 
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Communism^ j dominant influence in the {^licy of the 
State. 

Possessing these charactcristirs, both Fascism and Com¬ 
munism become in practice ali-cmbracing creed;? which 
pervade every depa\*tment of the State, coi^iiioi every 
individual action and seek to control every individual 
thought. In them, therefore, to a degree hitherto unknown 
in the sphere of practi^Cj though envisaged by Plato in 
that of theory, ethics and politics become one. For this 
reason, 1 have thought it proper to assign the distinc¬ 
tive theories of the contemporary world to a separate Pairt. 

II. DIFFICULTIES OF EXPOSITION 
OF FASCISM 

Fascism as an Emotional Protest. The fact that it stands 
for a whole way of life makes it difficult to treat Fascism 
shortly. It is not easy to summarize what tjic Germans 
call a Weltanschauung. But in the case of Fascism there are 
added difficulties due to the prominent part which Fascism 
plays in the contemporary world. With the exception of 
Communism, Fascism arouses keener controversy than 
any other doctrine or movement of the times. To some 
it appears as a new awakening of tiie human spirit; to 
others, as its extinction; to some, as the dawn of a new 
world; to others, as a return to the Dark Ages. The char¬ 
acter of the forces which have inspired it is a subject of 
controversy no less keen than that which focuses upon 
Fascism itself. 

To some Fascism appears in the light of an emotional 
protest. The contemporary world, they point out, is full of 
able, vigorous men who can find no outlet for their energies 
or scope for their talents. They are ambitious for power 
and arc not disposed to shrink from the use of force in its. 
achievement, but modern^ society has for decades put a 
premium upon brains rather than upon brawn, has looked 
askance at the use of physical force and withheld power from 
those whose talents wwj for its exercise. Men of energy 8^nd 
Uic 
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initiative also oppressed by the growing standardi¬ 
zation of the times. In a modern democracy a vigorous 
member of the middle classes, conscious of untapped powers 
and unsatisfied impulses, is apt to find the life of office, 
train, dinner, radio and bed, with golf, a motor-ride 
or the sea-side at weekends, insufferably dulL It is a life 
which he lives in common with thousands, yet he is 
prevented by snobbery and tradition from following the 
example of the members of the working class, and combining 
with the thousands to improve his conditions and remake 
his life. While, on the one hand, he is deprived of the 
spiritual comfort which comes from co-operation with his 
fellows, on the other he lives a life which affords no scope 
for courage, no hope of adventure and no occasion for the 
exercise of initiative—or rather, he must contrive to make 
shift with such poor occasions as are offered by the pursuit 
of what are vaguely known as hobbies. 

In the contemporary world such a man is oppressed with 
a sense of smoulderings though often unconscious discontent. 
To such a one Fascbm appears as a deliverance. 

Fascism as a Substitute for Religion. There is also 
the point of view that sees in Fascism a substitute for 
religion. Mankind has a need to believe and in all ages 
religion has existed to satisfy the need. In none has the 
official religion satisfied this need so inadequately as in our 
own. Broadly speaking, educated men and women in 
contemporary Europe are for tlie most part without 
religion. Nature abhors a vacuum no less in the spiritual 
than in the physical realm, and religious substitutes con¬ 
sequently spring up to take the place of religion. Of these 
one of the most important is Fascism. The following 
quotation from Canon F. R. Barry’s What has Christianity 
to S<ty summarizes this view: **Before all else, man is a 
worshipper. From his earliest appearance in history he has 
been * building his pathetic sdtars, stretching forth his 
hands to the unknown God. This is persistent through all 
the mazes of his social and religious record, through all 
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its pervcrsiop'5 and unlovely forms, its ignorance, its 
cruelty and terror—man’s ineradicable quest for God, in 
whom alone he can find r^st and fulfilment. If he cannot 
find God in heaven, he must fall down before a God on 
earth and deify some idol of his own n'aking. ’ 

The remark of a recent German writer to the effect 
that the only form in which he can a.:cept Christ is in the 
character of “a true Hitle? nature”, admirably illustrates 
Canon Barry’s diagnosis. 

Is It a Revolt Against Civilization ? Others attribute 
the emotional urge behind Fascism to an unconscious 
revolt against the pace of change. Progress, they point out, 
by its very nature involves a strain on the human mind— 
the strain of continual adaptation to new conditions, of 
novel reactions to novel complexities. It demands not only 
a high and increasingly high level of development, but 
certain tolerations and restraints—die toleration of ideas, 
of habits, and of culture that one does not understand, 
the restraint of one’s primitive desire to “hit out” at what 
one cannot tolerate. 

When the process of change goes too fast, it engenders, 
inevitably, p»*otest and reaction: the protest of those who, 
resenting their felt inferiority in face of the achievements, 
the knowledge, and the reputation of die clever, the 
cultivated and the learned, ate unconsciously looking for a 
chance of “taking it out of” those who make them feel 
inferior;-the reaction which is born of a desire to return 
to a simpler and more familiar form of society, in which 
discipline and courage are the virtues of the ruled, leader¬ 
ship and confident dogmatism of the rulers. Thus a civili¬ 
zation in which the pace of progress has outstripped the 
capacity of the average man for adjustment, is always in 
danger of slipping back to an earlier level as a result of his 
unconscious protest against the strain which it imposes 
upon him. ‘We do not understand all this progress: 
and we do not hold with what little of it we do under¬ 
stand* Therefore we are going to stop it, if we can.’ So 
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runs the unconscious argument)^ which» whatever the 
guise of politick or sociological doctrine in which it 
happens to clothe itself—the maintenance of old traditions, 
the return to a simpler mode of life, the preservation of 
racial purity, the “clcan-up** of moral licence or political 
corruption, or shortly, simply, and mysteriously “the 
salvation of society “—underlies the reactionary movements 
of the contemporary world. It is of a Fascism so inspired* 
and conceived that Bertrand Russell has remarked: 
“There is no philosophy of Fascism; there is only a psycho¬ 
analysis.*’ 

Or, again, there is the communist analysis of Fascism 
which represents it as the final phase of Capitalism. 
Capitalism in extretnisy unable any longer without under¬ 
mining its own foundations to make the concessions which 
the growing power of the workers leads them to demand, 
abandons the pretence of political democracy and becomes 
openly and oppressively reactionary. Capitalism in this 
phase cannot afford to bend for fear it break, and with 
its back to the wall takes a rigid stand in defence of its 
possessions. A rigidly defensive Capitalism means the 
destruction of democracy, the suppression of liberty and 
the oppression of the workers. 

Favourable Accounts of Origins of Fascism. These 
are hostile diagnoses of Fascism. Writers favourable to 
Fascism see the movement in a very different light. It 
signalizes, for them, a new awakening of the human spirit, 
an awakening which has given birth to a movement 
comparable in value and importance to the Renaissance. 
Adopting the standpoint of a protagonist of Italian Fascism, 
we shall point to a Europe wMch has been dominated since 
classical times by two streams of influence, the Greek and 
the Roman. The Greek element in European culture 
stands for speculation, rationalism, scepticism, experi- 

^ That the Bxgument is not always uaconsciom, the loudly cheered 
remark of a Nasi speaker at a public meeting, “Whenever 1 hear 
^e word ‘culture’, I reach for my Browning,” (not the poet) affords 
interesting testimony. 
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maitation and individualism; the Romany for loyalty^ 
social solidarity, discipline and respect for tradition. Wc 
shall point out how the Renaissance established the Greek 
values and fostered the Greek spirit, for it was the Renais¬ 
sance which inaugurated in tlie realr,^ ot thought an era 
of free enquiry that culminated hi the triumphs of science 
on the one hand, and the collapse of religion on the other; 
and in that of politics, an era of democracy which insisted 
that Iibert>^ and equality were the ultimate political values, 
and saw in the State a mere contrivance for maximizing 
individual happiness. But we slmll go on to tell how the 
Greek spirit, unchecked, ran to excess, an excess which was 
anarchy in politics, chaos in morals, and loss of faith in 
religion; and we shall point to Communism, to sexual 
licence and to atheism as the fruits of tlie unbridled 
extravagance of the Greek spirit. Contemplating with 
distaste these twentieth century phenomena, wc shall 
declare our conviction that a movement of integration, 
in both politics and morals, has been long overdue, and 
in Fascism we shall find that movement. For Fascism stands 
for a return to the Roman virtues of loyalty, discipline 
and service. It lays stress not so much on individual 
development as on social solidarit)% and it finds its exemplar 
of the ideal man not in the scholar, the scientist or the 
thinker, but in the cultivated warrior, the “Knight 
chivalrous of Fascism,“ controlled to the point of ascetism, 
proud yet humble, deeply religious, an unstinting giver 
of himself in the service of others, a defender of the poor 
and the weak, a fighter for the right, and an upholder of 
the traditions and sanctities of his race. 

Varieties of Fascism. It will be obvious that the 
existence of such diverse attitudes towards and interpre¬ 
tations of Fascism makes the task of impartial exposition 
exceedingly diflficult* It is difficult to view impartially 
that which arouses strong emotional reactions—^it is easier, 
for example, to obtain a dear view of the binomial theorem 
than of the evidence for a sexual offence alleged to have 
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been camniitted by a negro against a white woman in one 
of the Southern States of America—and in the case of a 
movement whidh, like modem Fascism, at once agitates 
and divides the contemporary world, it is impossible that 
exposition should wholly escape the disturbing influence 
of emotions from which the expositor, himself a child 
of his age, cannot be wholly immune. Not less embarrass¬ 
ing than the emotional reactions of the expositor, are the 
varieties of the doctrine which he seeks to expound. 
Fascism is an intensely nationalist creed,' the expression, 
as its exponents insist, of the soul of a nation. The German 
soul differs from the Italian, and Fascism, therefore, 
necessarily assumes a very different complexion in Germany 
from that which it wears in Italy. As a result, statements 
which are made about Fascism, affirming it to be or to 
maintain this or that, will often be found to be true only 
of a particular variety of Fascist doctrine and behaviour, 
and will be misleading if universally applied. 

In the face of these difiiculties all that I can hope to 
do is to present as shortly as I can a summary of some of 
the leacUng ethical and political doctrines of Fascism, 
refraining, so far as possible, from personal comment or 
criticism. 

Anti-Intellectualism of Fascism. But at this point 
a further difficulty arises; for i£ by **the leading ethical 
and political doctrines of Fascism” there is meant a creed of 
precise articles, at once common and peculiar to all forms 
of Fascism, no such creed is discernible. For Fascism 
explicitly repudiates set doctrines. The reasons for this 
repudiation are interesting in themselves and afford a 
path into the labyrinth of the subject which it will be 
convenient to follow. 

Fascism is pervaded by a thorough-going anti-intellec- 
tualism. More particularly in its German form, it repudiates 
the notion that there is an absolute truth or set of truths 
which can be discovered by the human mind by .a process 
of reasoning, and communicated by the discoverer to others 
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by a process of exposition and argument Fascism would 
emphatically disassociate itself from the Rationalism of 
such a writer as Mill.^ Professing a general distrust of 
abstract reasoning, it has mu<^h in common with the 
criticisms of scientific method which have bc?P audbori** 
tatively put forward during tiac last two decades.^ It is 
the nature of reason, it is pointed ^ut, to analyse and 
abstract; an^dysis and abstraction may be suitable methods 
for the scientist and the mathematician, but they are 
inapplicable to life, fo* life is an art, and its Aiat'ire, thcrcfoi e, 
can only be grasped intuidvclv. life, again, is a whole; 
to analyse it into its component parts and then to 
classify the parts is to destroy the whole. Life, finally, is a 
process, a constant flow of change, and to pigr on-hole 
it into the abstract categories of the intellect is to arrest 
the process and to falsify the flow. The influence of con¬ 
temporary anti-rationalist philosophies, particularly those 
of Bergson,* and the nco-idcalist philosopher Gentile, who 
has held important posts in the Italian fascist government, 
is fermenting here, more particularly in the thought of 
Italian Fascism. Life-is conceived by Bergson as an active 
and continuously a‘eati\’^e principle. To try to freeze this 
principle»into immobility for the purpose of inspection, 
to pin it down for dissection by the scalpel of the intellect, 
is, Bergson insists, to falsify it. Its nature can be grasped, 
the fascist adds, only by the instinctive insight of the man 
of action, by the vision of the saint, or by the secular 
wisdom of the peasant whose roots are in the soil. The 
German thinker Heidegger has announced that he 
learns more from peasants than from philosophers. Hence 
it is to the business house, to the military academy, to the 
open fields, above all to the battlefield, and not to the 
study or the laboratory that we must go for an understand- 

^ See Chapter XIV, jp. 534, for an account of the distinctive 
characterlitics of Mill's Rationalism. 

• Sec my Gtdd/ to Modtm Thought, Chapter IV, pp. xoo~io6, for a 
summary of these criticisms. 

•See my Guidi to Philosophy, Chapter XIX, for an account of 
Bergson's philosophy. 
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ing oif Fascism. .We must see it in action, if only because we 
cannot read it in books. 

Fascist Attitude to Truth. , This reliance upon the 
instinctive and the irrational, this distrust of the operations 
of the intellect, whose methods are conditioned by the 
’ postulate that truth exists and is discoverable, are character* 
istic of all forms of fascist doctrine. It is not so much that 
the fascist disowns the activities of the intellect; he is, 
indeed, perfectly prepared to make use of them; but he 
will use them as instruments of propaganda, in order 
that by the creation of opinion he may further his purposes, 
rather than as guides to the nature of objective fact. 
Thus Hitler announces in his book Mein Kampf that it is 
the duty of Germans ‘‘not to seek out objective truth, in 
so far as it may be favourable to others, but uninterruptedly 
to serve one’s own truth.” On a subsequent occasion, when 
putting forward the Nazi program, he explained, that “the 
National State will look upon science as a means for 
increasing national pride. Not only world-history, but 
also the history of civilization must be taught from this 
point of view”. In the same vein are the declaration con¬ 
tained iA ar decree of the Pnissian government expounding 
the Nazi conception of education to the effect that “National 
Socialism consciously turns away firom education that has 
knowledge as its last end”; the recommendation to 
educationalists made by Dr. Frick^ German Minister of the 
Interior, “to produce the man political who in all his 
thoughts and actions is rooted in hb nation and inseparably 
attached to its history and faith. Objective truth is second* 
ary, and not always to be desired”; and the injunction 
to teachers of Herr Rust, Minister of Education, “that 
they give to their pupils the flmdamental principles of the 
philosophy and the idea of National Socialism. . . . Not to 
remain neutral and objective in the school, not to make 
the child into a cold observer, but to awaken in him 
enthusiasm and passion. It is a question of eternal and 
divine values and not one of cold reality.” In so far as the 
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con<!:ept of truth is admitted, it is treated pragmatically. 
That is true which wc desire to be true and decide is 
true, for by the process of desiring and deciding we change 
reality in the direction of what wc desire and decide. 
The word “wc'' stands, howevdr, no: for the individuals 
whose views of truth are in qur 5tion, but for the State or 
rather, for the gox'eniing party in the State. Trutli, in fact, 
is what the State decides is tiue. As with truth, so with 
knowledge. Knowledtjpe is not the mind’s apprehension of 
some objective fact which is known; knowledge is what 
the State has decided that individuals should believe; 
ignorance what the State has decided that individuals 
ought not to know. **lt is less important," the Ministe?. 
of Education in Germany has announced, "that a professor 
make discoveries than that he train his assistants and 
students in the proper view of the world Doctrines that 
spring from this attitude to truth and knowledge arc not 
such as can be easily expounded. Just as the artist cannot 
tell you what he does but, when asked to give an account 
of himself, refers you to his works, so the fascist points to 
his acts as the best witnesses of his doctrine. For the man 
of action, he will tell you, has little need of doctrine; 
action is thought’s anodyne. When a man’s soul is in 
action, how can he doubt that his action is divine? Thus 
action at once provides doctrine and proves the doctrine 
it provides. 

The Fascist Attitude to Life. * While fascist doctrine 
is vague, changing and difEcult to fix, the fascist state of 
mind is clear and definite. That tlus should be so, is not 
surprising, for, if life is an art, what matters is the temper 
which wc bring to the living of it. It is not by means of a 
set of fixed principles externally imposed, but by the 
cultivation of a certain attitude and habit of mind that 
we shall live aright. Nevertheless, the fascist temper of 
mind is not altogether easy to describe. An advocate of 
Italian Faseikn. might, I think, convey its character 
somewhat as follows: life is or should be a challenge;^ 
Ui 
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a challcDge to keep our senses alerts our faculties trained, 
our appetite for experience fresh and undulled, our spirits 
keen and unsophisticated. Good and bad, right and 
wrong, are objective principles in the universe (this, by 
the way, as we shall see later, is by no means the general 
view of Grerman Fascism); there is a moral law and it is 
absolute. It is only an unspoiled spirit that can discern 
these principles, and a disciplined nature that can live 
in accordance with the dictates of the moral law. Hence 
arises the duty of keeping the spirit bright and the passions 
under control. Happiness is a good, but it is not the 
supreme good; the value of wealth has been over-rated, 
and when over-rated it can exercise a corrupting influence 
over the minds and spirits of those who pursue it. It is the 
ethical fallacy of thinking happiness the one supreme 
good that is responsible for the democratic fallacies that all 
men are equal, and that it is the State’s business to make 
these equals happy; it is the psychological fallacy that the 
pocket is the rudder that steers human nature that is respon¬ 
sible for the Marxist fallacy that economic circumstances and 
forces determine the movements of history and the beliefs 
of men’s minds.^ The Marxist or realist interpretation of 
history is, indeed, the result of the misplaced application 
to life of the habit of abstraction and rationalization 
which we have seen to be one" of the characteristics of 
scientific method. If we must talk in terms of determination, 
let us realize that in the long run the spiritual determines 
the material. In other words, it is man’s sense of values, 
his principles of morality, and his insight into the nature 
of right and wrong, which determines the events of history 
and the political structure of society. 

To the reader who feels disposed to criticize this 
account of the fascist temper of mind on the score of 
vagueness, I plead that it is difficult to find a more exact 
smternentp The following quotation from the volume on 
Fascism in the Home University Library, by Major J. S* 

* See Chapter XVII, pp. 666-672, 4 br an account of these Marxist 
» doctrines. 
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feames, may perhaps convey more clearly than I have 
succeeded in doing the ciistinctive and essential character¬ 
istics of the fascist attitude tq life: “Fascism is determined 
to educate the new generation into one of believers in a 
Divine Providence, the heralds of an age of fEuch, to make 
of the new generation one of herocj who know no fear 
because of their faith, who would exalt the spirit of 
sacrifice, gladly fly iki the face of any danger run in a 
v/orthy cause and welcome martyrdom with a smile. This 
is no exaggeration, x'his is the root of the fascist revolution. 
God is to become once more central principle of our 
conscious life, with an objective, didactic moral law, 
founded on reason, recognized as paramount, not accord¬ 
ingly running counter to the natural quasi-normarive laws 
of organic life, such as the laws of conservation, integration 
and growth, but transcending them; a lav that sums up 
and harmonizes ail our loyalties, dethrones the individual 
or the State from the position they would usurp from God, 
yet renders the self-regarding sentiment of sclf-resp^t or 
patriotic feeling capable of receiving a divine extension.** 
Having read and reflected upon this quotation the 
readw may be dispos^xi to object: ‘But this account has 
little in common with any statement of Fascism that I 
have heard and absolutely nothing in common with the 
spirit of the German Nazi movement, which appears to 
be anti-Christian and, as you have pointed out above, is 
disposed to deny the existence of the absolute values of 
truth and of morality.* The reader*s objection would, I 
think, be justified. To make it, is to put one’s finger on the 
greatest of all the difficulties that confront the v/ould-be 
expositor of Fascista, which is that in Germany and in 
Italy, the two countries in which Fascism has come to 
power, the temper of the movement is different, and is apt 
to issue in different statements of doctrine. How then—^thc 
bewildered expositor cannot but repeat the question— 
is it possible to give a coherent and precise account of a 
creed which is at once so vague and so various? 
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III. ETHICAL ANCESTRY AND 
DOCTRINES OF FASCISM. 

Basic Doctrines and Denials. I propose at this point 
to make an attack upon the difficulties to which 1 have 
referred, by dogmatically selecting three doctrines as 
being both common and peculiar to Fascism in all its 
forms. They are, first, the view that power and not wealth 
or happiness is the true end of human endeavour; secondly, 
the glorification of the will in those who would realize 
this end; thirdly, the application to human nature of a 
principle of qualitative selection as a result of which 
some are designated as noble, namely, the holders of power, 
and the rest as raw material to be manipulated by and to 
serve the noble. The development of th^e three doctrines 
will provide us with a guiding thread through the ramifica¬ 
tions of fascist doctrine and the variety of forms in which 
it finds expression. The three basic doctrines to which 1 
have referred entail a series of denials which I have set 
forth in the ensuing list, giving chapter and verse in the 
shape of brief quotations fix>m fascist writers in illustration 
of each denial. 

(1) First, there is the denial, already mentioned, of 
Hedonism in all its forms. Fascism,’’ writes Mussolini in 
The Political and Social Doctrine of Fascism, “denies the. 
materialist conception of happiness as a possibility, and 
abandons it to its inventors, the economists of the first 
half of the nineteenth century; that is to say, Fascism 
denies the validity of the equation well-being-happiness.” 
The other tenets of the utilitarians arc rejected with as 
little ceremony (and as little argument) as the supreme 
value of happiness. 

(2) Fascism rejects the dogma of equality in its utilitarian 
form, that everybody should count as one and nobody 
ia more than one. Fascism denies both that all people are 
of equal value in the eyes of the State, and that they^ 
should share equally in the benefits of the State* “Fascism,” 
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Mussolini writes, **denies in democracy, the absuM 
conventional untruth of political equality dressed out in 
the garb of collective irrcspor.i!ibility/' As the treatment 
of Jews, socialists aii J pacifists in Germany shows. Fascism 
also denies the dogtaa that all citizens tjf the otate should 
be equal before the law* 

(3) The denial of equality is reinloi ced by a denial of 
the dogma of majority Sovereignty. It is not tVic case, 
according to Fascism, that power in a rommunity cither 
resides or ought to reside with the pec>plc or the majorii> 
of the people. To quote again from Mussolini: “Fascism 
denies^that the majority, by the simple fact that it is a 
majority, can direct human society; it denies that numbeis 
alone can govern b> means of a periodical consultation, 
and it affirms the immutable, beneficial and fruitful 
inequality of mankind, which can never be permanently 
levelled by the mere operation of a mechanical process 
such as universal suffrage.'’ “The general will," which, 
according to Fascism, it should be the aim of State policy 
to express, is, says Major Barnes, “a question of motive 
and not a question of counting votes irrespective of motives." 
He process to deride the view that “majority govern¬ 
ment as a mere piece of machineiy" is “calculated to 
result in a more efficient, a wiser and more moral govern¬ 
ment than any alternative piece of machineiy that may 
be suggested". What, in effect, the fascist is denying is 
the possibility of discovering what is right merely by 
counting heads. If it be asked where Sovereignty in a 
community ought, according to fascist doctrine, to reside 
the answer is in a General Will conceived on Rousseau's 
lines. The* General Will, according to Major Barnes, is 
expressed only by “truly disinterest^ votes .... because 
only the disinterested votes represent the social side of 
human nature." According to Rousseau and to the idealist 
theory of the State, the General Will, by virtue of the 
fact Aat it is disinterested, is the source and repository 
of morality. In a fascist State, however, it is the will of 
those who ^e in power which is deemed toexpress the General 
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Will, and the will of those who are in power comes, there¬ 
fore, to be regarded as at once the source and the prescriber 
of morality. That “Justice and Hitler’s Will are one and 
the same thing” we have already noted, while Herr 
Wagner, the Bavarian Minister of the Interior, has laid 
it down that “what Hitler decides is right and will remain 
eternally right”. I do not know* whether Herr Wagner 
has read Machiavelli and learned that “a Prince should 
take the surest courses he can to maintain his life and 
the State; the result will always be thought honourable”. 
He could not have found an apter and more succinct 
expression of his doctrine. 

(4) There is a denial that the development of individual 
personality is the true end of the State. Thus Mussolini 
asserts that “the principle that society exists solely through 
the well-being and the personal liberty of all the individuals 
of which it is composed does not appear to be conform¬ 
able to the plans of nature”. 

(5) If the development of individuality is not the end 
of the State, the foundation of Mill’s case for individual 
freedom, which demands for the individual as a right 
complete freedom of thought, of speech and of writing, 
disappears. The fascist view is that pnly so much liberty shall 
be flowed to the individual as is compatible v/ith the 
convenience of the State. The individu^ in the fascist 
State is, according to Mussolini, “deprived of all useless 
and possibly harmful freedom, but retains what is essential; 
the deciding power in this question cannot be the individual, 
but the State alone”. This attitude to liberty is char¬ 
acteristic of Fascism in all its forms. 

As in Plato’s theory, the State concedes to the people 
only those liberties which they arc deemed to be capable 
of iising and enjoying without harm to themselves. The 
fascist State, in fact, is like a school in this, that the 
better behaved the pupils, the more liberty they are 
allowed. To quote Major Barnes “concrete liberties may 
be conceded by the State, generally speaking, in propor¬ 
tion to the efficacy of the moral law reigning in the hearts 
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of the people and in proportion to their knowledge of 
circumstances As to what liberty it is expedient for the 
people to enjoy, the State is, as we have seen, the sole 
arbiter and different liberties aie appropriate to different 
State needs. As Mussolini puts it: is 4. liberty for 

times of war, another for times of peace; a liberty for 
times of revolution, another for noriAial times; a liberty 
for times of prosperity., anccher for times of stringency/' 

The viev/ that individual lil)ertv and development 
should be subordinated to State convenience is common 
to all forms of Fascism. ‘ Thus the advocates of British Fascism, 
comparatively undeveloped as it is, are alicady insisting 
in their official organ that ‘'Fascism , , , stands for Uie 
cessation of present i>olitical life, and in this sense for the 
suppression of political self-expression”. 

(6) Finally, there is a repudiation of wealth as a measure 
of vduc and a disavowal of the psychology which inspired 
the economics of the nineteenth century. It is not true 
that man is motivated only by considerations of profit and 
loss. It is not true that he only acts in su^ ways as he 
thinks will redound to his economic advantage; and 
emphatically it is not true that he ought so td act, “The 
pursuit of a maximunt aggregate wealth,” wTites Major 
Barnes, “should be subor dinated to the pursuit of a healthy 
social system. In other words, general well-being is more 
dependent on a healthy social system than on great 
aggregate riches.” 

Reports are made from time to time that wages have 
dropped in fascist countries. This, however, is not treated 
as the calamity which dcinocratic peoples are apt to consider 
it, and discontented workers are exhorted to console 
themselves with reflections upon the glory that Fascism 
has brought to the nation and the respect which, under 
fascist rule, it obtains from other nations. Nor arc orfy 
the workers exhorted to place the development of the spirit 
before the filling of the pocket; the programs of Fascism both 
in Germany and in Italy originally contained important 
measures for curtailing the profits of wealthy capitalists. 
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Positive Ethics of Fasdsm. I t\irn now to the positive 
ethical theory which underlies Fascism. I have already 
mentioned as the dominating fascist ideal, power; as the 
dominating fascist character^trait, will; and as the guiding 
principle ol‘ fascist policy, qualitative selection of persons, 
of those persons, namely, who use will to obtain power. 
These basic principles are perhaps most clearly enunciated 
by writers who, preceding in point of time the historical rise 
of Fascism, may be regarded as its spiritual ancestors. 
Of these the most important are the Grerman philosophers 
Fichte and Nietzsche. 

Influence of Fichte. In an essay entitled “The Ancestry 
of Fascism'*, published in 1934,^ Bertrand Russell draws 
attention to the important influence of Fichte on fascist 
thought. Fichte (1762-1814) was the apostle of the 
'renascent German nation in the early years of the nine¬ 
teenth century, when the Germans were fighting Napoleon. 
His object was to unite his countrymen in opposition to the 
French Emperor, and he sought, therefore, to awaken 
German patriotism, to make Germans conscious of their 
solidarity and to inspire loyalty to the natiofl. In pursuance 
of these aims, he introduced a distinction between classes 
or grades of men which is in some ways reminiscent of the 
division into classes of Plato's State and Aristotle’s. There 
is on the one hand the noble-minded man who is prepared 
to identify himself with and sacrifice himself for the 
nation, and there is, on the other, the ignoble man who 
exists only to serve the noble man. 

Bertrand Russell gives some interesting quotations from 
FichtCi Education is to be remodelled with the object 
of “moulding the Germans into a corporate body**. The 
main factor in an education devoted to this object is uni¬ 
versal military service, and everybody is, therefore, to 
be trained to fight. If Ae question is put, “Why are Aey 
to fight?** thcL answer is not, as one might have supposed, to 
safeguard freedom, to increase material prosperity or to 
Published in a collection of essays entitled in Praisi of IdUms* 
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defend hearth and home, but because they are imbued 
with “the devouring flame of higher patriotism, which 
embraces the nation as the ve&furc of the eternal, for 
which the noble-minded man joyfully sacrifices himself 
and the ignoble man, who only exists loi the saxe of the 
other, must likewise sacrifice hir \self*’. Although among 
Germans there is a distinction between the noble and 
the ignoble, a distil »rtion tvhich deprives the tgnoble of 
all claim to existence on their own account and permits 
them to live only in order that they may rcndei service to 
the noble, it is, nevertheless, Idd dov^^n that in com¬ 
parison with other races all Germans are noble; tor “to have 
character and to be German undoubtedly mean the same’". 
The outstanding trait of the noble is strengtfi of will, 
which Fichte calls “the very root of man**. The svill chiefly 
afl[irms itself by postulating not only itself, but everything 
else. Thus “the universe**, says Fichte, “is myself**. 
While the superiority of the noble is manifested by develop¬ 
ment of will, the inferiority of the ignoble is emphasized 
by the deliberate suppression of their wills by the noble. Thus 
the new education which is designed to mould Germans 
intp a corporate body “must consist essentially in this, 
that it completely destroys freedom of the will’*. It is, 
however, only the ignoble whose wills are destroyed. 

Strength of Will as the Distinctive Characteristic of the 
Noble. That the will is at once the distinguishing 
characteristic of the noble and the determining force in 
history is a doctrine common to all foi;ms of Fascism. 
Speaking for himself and Hitler in the Olympic Meadow, 
during his visit to Berlin in the autumn of I937> Mussolini 
affirmed their “common conviction and belief in the will 
as the decisive factor in history*’, while General*,Goering 
announced to the Public Prosecutor and State attorneys 
in 1934 that “Justice and Hitler’s will are one and the 
same thing”. It is by means of the will that in modern 
fascist States the noble dominate and inspire the ignoble. 
Thus Mussolini’s victorious general on the Biscayan front 
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in the Spanish- Civil War, General Terruzssi, sent the 
Duce a telegram^ after .the capture of Santander, informing 
him that *^the Blackshirts wore, as always, the same 
warlike expression which was shaped for them by your 
will”, while the first of the Ten Commandments which 
the Nazi Minister for Labour has drawn up for the use of 
Nazi workers reads: ‘"We greet the Leader each morning 
and we thank him each night that he has provided ut 
officially with the will to live,” 

Nor arc these phenomena confined to fascist coimtrics. 
As Soviet Russia moves in the direction of Totalitarianism, 
the tendency to regard every (creditable) activity on the 
part of its inhabitants as springing from and sustained by 
the will of the head of the State becomes increasingly 
marked. For example, valuable meteorological researches 
were carried out in 1937 by a number of Soviet scientists 
who encamped on a drifting polar ice floe. The radio 
operator attached to the party, Krenkcl, sent a message 
to his electors in the Ural Mountains at the time of the 
first Soviet elections (December 1937) conveying the 
following assurance: ”We do not feel lonely in the white 
wastes. The warm and mighty breath of our flourishing 
Fatherland warms us. The care of our most beloved leader 
Comrade Stalin increases our strength tenfold and enables 
us to carry out our work.”^ 

Justice as the Interest of the Strbinger. The question 
next arises, in pursuit of what" is the will of the 

^ Adulation of the Leader, identification of the ruling party with the 
State, would also seem to increasingly totalitarian, diminishingly 
specifically fascist characteristics. It is interesting, for example, to 
compare with the sentiments of gratitude to Hiucr quoted on tl^ 
page the following headlines which appeared in an official Soviet 
paper The Moscow Worker^ at the time of the December 1937 elections: 

“Great words of Truth—^We have one and the same thought as the 
Party—a United Family—^Thc Party of|S&e Bolsheviks deserves the 
confidence of the People—^Wc will close < 3 |ir ranks still tighter round 
the Party—^We shall do our duty with Pbnour—^What happiness to 
live in Stalin’s Epoch—Under the sun of Stalin’s constitution—Our 
votes to the faithful som of the People aittf our love to the Bolshevik 
Party are endless. 
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superior tp be exercised. What, in fact, is the aim of 
the superior? Fichte, in so far as he gives any answer 
to this question, suggests that it is the well-being of the 
nation. It was left to Nietzsche to affirm that .>owcr is 
itself an aim, and that it h by th^ir conquest and exercise 
of power that the noble are to be recognized. 

Nietzsche (1844-1900) is the exponent of a view' of morals 
which, though it has received little mention in the pre¬ 
ceding pages, appears artd reappears like a constantly 
recurring motif in the history of ethical theory. It is a view 
which" first finds expression in Plato's Republic in the 
speech of Thrasymachos who identifies • justice"’, 0 word 
w'hich stands for. the whole of what we should cal! s«x;ial 
morality, with *‘the interest of the stronger ’. Justice, 
he maintains, is that kind of conduct which is convenient 
to and enhances the power of the governoi’S of a com¬ 
munity. Asked to defend this view, Thrasymachus points 
out that the stronger control the government and make 
the laws. These laws are designed to serve their own 
interests; in other words, they arc so framed that, by the 
mere, process of obeying them, citizens arc led to further 
the interests of their rulers. Morality, which is the name 
we give to law-abiding conduct, is, therefore, a device 
on the part of the rulers to ensure subservience and content¬ 
ment on the part of their subjects. Since subservient 
subjects are a source of strength to their rulers, we may 
say that morality is “the interest of the stronger”. la other 
w^ords, whatever courses the Prhice adopts, “the result will 
always be thought honourable The man who makes 
the laws in a community is in one sense like G>ges in 
Glaucon’s fable.* Gyges, it will be remembered, could 
break the law with impunity because he could assume 
invisibility at will. While the law-maker docs not break 
^ the law with impunity, he can ensure that he has no 
incentive to break it. Thus Anatolc France speaks of the 
majestic impartiality of the modern law “which forbids 
rich and poor alike to go to sleep in doorways He can 
^Sec p. 62a above, *Sec Chapter I, p. ai. 
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also^ as Thrasymachus points put, ensure that, so long 
as others keep the law,* his own power will be automati¬ 
cally safeguarded. And, since the law is at once the prop 
and the mirror of the public opinion of a community, 
and, since the public opinion of the community is in 
matters of conduct at once the guardian and the arbiter 
of conventional morality, we may further say that the 
habit of acting in a way of which the public opinion of 
the community approves will be found to conduce to the 
maintenance of the statm quo, and hence to the interests 
of those whom the status quo suits. But “the stronger’* 
themselves arc above the Jaws which they have made 
for the masses. Since the laws exist for their convenience, 
they are, it is obvious, justified in dispensing with them 
whenever they interfere with their convenience. An argu¬ 
ment similar to that contained in the quotation from 
Lowes Dickinson’s After Two Thousand Years in Chapter 
is accordingly developed to show that it is right and 
just for *"the stronger” to set aside the law, just as it is 
right and just for the majority to keep the law. 

Views of Mandeville. Thrasymachus’s thesis is capable 
of extensive development and wide application. In 
the fifteenth century, for example, it was restated by 
Machiavelli;* in the early eighteenth century it was 
revived and elaborated by Bernard Mandeville (1670- 
1733). Society, Mandeville points out, was devised by 
sldlfiil politicians for thei? own advantage. This they 
hoped chiefly to secure by the spread of what is known 
as morality. Addressing themselves, therefore, to man’s 
pride, they drew his attention to the fact that human 
beings had always considered themselves to be superior 
to the brute beasts. Yet, if he indulged his passions as 
soon as he conceived them, and gave way to sensual desme 
and violent rage, wherein did man’s superiority consist? 
In order to demonstrate his superiority man must, it was 

1 Sec, Chapter X, pp. 377 “* 379 * 

*See Introduction to Parts II and HI, pp. 134,135. 
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obviouS} team to master his appetites and restrain his 
passions. The plain man listened to the words of the 
flatterer, and, aspiring to live the higher life, transformed 
himself fmm a savage into a clerk. The proiTess, M »>deville 
remarked, is known asj civilizati m. Tamed by his own 
conceit, man was now fit to live in sc ciety. As a social animal 
he regarded as virtuous every action on the part of others 
by which the society U} whicn he belonged was benefited, 
and stigmatized as vi.^ious the ipduigcnue of private 
appetites irrespective of the public good. 

But the skilful politicians who Lad planned the deception 
from the beginning had taken good care to ensure that 
the good of society sliould be identical with their Dwn 
advantage. Uncivilized man is . ungovernable man, but 
man tamed and tractable, with the bees of social virtue 
and social service buzzing in his citizen’s bonnet, is at 
once the prop and the dupe of unscrupulous govermnents. 
*‘From which,” as Mandeville says, *‘it is evident that the 
first rudiments of morality broached by skilful politicians 
to make men useful to each other as well as tractable, were 
chiefly contrived that the ambitious might reap the more 
benefit from, and govern vast numbers of them with the 
greater ease ahd security. ' 

Nietzsche’s Ethics. This line of thought is developed 
by Nietzsche. In B^nd Good and Evil he launches an attack 
upon utilitarian morals. Utilitarian morality is, he main¬ 
tains, merely the herd instinct in the individual. Wc 
Ixtstow moral approval upon thost^ forms of character and 
disposition which benefit us personally, or which benefit 
the herd to which we belong, and we designate with the 
name of ”virtuous” those actions of which we. approve. 
Morality is also the offspring of fear. It is because wc are 
afraid of offending public opinion and incurring the 
censure of the herd that we refrain from actions of which 
the herd disapproves. There is nothing very new in these 
ideas. They are, indeed, the ordinary stock-in-trade of 
the subjectivist and relativist theories of morals already 
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described.*^ Nietzsche, however, expresses them with an 
unequalled force and vividness. “Everything,” he writes, 
“that elevates the individual above the herd, and is a 
source of fear to the neighbour, is henceforth called evil; 
the tolerant, unassuming, self-adapting, self-equalising 
disposition, the mediocrity of desires, attains the moral 
distinction and honour.’* His account of the virtue of 
truthfulness in the herd may be cited as a good example 
of his general view.'' The held, he points out, dem^ds 
that “thou shalt be recognizable, thou shalt express thy 
inner nature by means of clear and constant signs—other¬ 
wise thou art dangerous. Thou must not remain con¬ 
cealed; thou must not change!” 

One by one Nietzsche challenges all the contentions of 
utilitarian morals. The ideal of equality is, he maintains, 
a myth, for human beings are not equal; the ideal of 
happiness is a conception fit only for animals. The morality 
of motive fares no better at his hands. It is, he concedes, 
an advance on Utilitarianism; it is better, that is to say, 
to judge actions by their origins than by their conse¬ 
quences. It is, however, false to suppose that the origin 
of actions is the freewill of the agent; for freewill is a 
delusion, and the conscious motive which apparently 
leads to the performance of an action is only a by-product 
of forces over which the agent has no control. “Morality,” 
he writes, “in the sense in which it has been understood 
hitherto, as w/^n^wn-morality, has been a prejudice, perhaps 
a prematureness or preliminariness, probably something 
of the same rank as astrology and alchemy, but in any 
case something which mast be surmounted.” 

Attack on Christian Ethics. The repudiation of 
freewill and the morality of motive culminates in an attack 
on Christianity and in particular on the Christian virtues. 
Conscience is not the voice of God: it is a feeling of guilt 
arising in the soul which has the courage to flout but not 
to despise the prejudices of the herd. Humility and meek- 
* Sec Chapter X, pp. 373-379 for an account of these. 
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ness arc virtues appropriate to slaves; pity is the offipring 
of cowardice, for “ the greatest of almsgivers is cowardice. 
All those who u*e not sufficiently masters of themselves and 
do not regard morality as a self-control ar*d self' :)nqucst 
continuously exercised in things great and small, uncons¬ 
ciously come to glorify the good, compassionate, benevolent 
impulses of that instinctive n:ora»ity which has no head, 
but seems merely to consist of a heart and helpful hands’*. 
Kindness, helpfulness and benevelcncc are, In other 
words,, signs of weakness. Christianity, iin fact, is little 
more than an organized conspiracy to put a premium 
upon weakness. Christianity is the religion of the inefficient 
and the cowardly; it assures the failures of this lift that 
they will succeed in the next; the miserable* that they 
will be happy; the lonely, comforted, and the poor, wealthy 
with a wealth more valuable than earthly riches. At the 
manly virtues of independence, boldness, pride and self- 
assertion it calls “sour grapes”, assuring the herd who 
lack them that their possessor is displeasing to God. Finally, 
it offers the bribe of eternal life to comfort the many for 
their* inferiority, assuring them that in virtue of their 
possession of immortal souls they are “ends in them¬ 
selves”, and that as “ends” they are the equals in the eyes 
of God of the mighty, the proud and the powerful. “That 
everybody as an ‘immortal soul’,” Nietzsche writes, 
“Should have equal rank, that in the totality of beings 
the ‘salvation’ of each individual may lay claim to eternal 
importance, that insignificant bigots and three-quarter- 
lunatics may have the right to suppose that the laws of 
nature may be persistently broken on their account— 
any such magnification of every ki/id of selfishness to 
ini^ty, to insolence, cannot be branded with sufficient 
contempt. And yet it is to this miserable flattery of personal 
vanity that Christianity owes its triumph; by this means 
it lur^ all the bungled arid the botched, all revolting and 
revolted people, afi abortions, the whole of the refuse 
and offal of humanity, oyer to its side. The ‘salvation of 
the soul’—in plain English, the world revolves around me.” 
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The Ethics of Pow«. So far I have summarized 
only the negative side of Nietzsche's doctrine, and told 
the tale of his repudiations. These, as I have already 
hinted, are remarkable less for their novelty than for their 
vigour. It is in his positive doctrine that Nietzsche's 
contribution to ethics, and in particular to fascist ethics, 
consists. What is it, he sales, that the herd chiefly fears, 
and answers, “the lofty, indejl^ndent spirituality, the will 
to stand alone, and even the cogent reason". Why is it 
that these qualities are an object of fear? Because they 
confer an advantage upon their possessor in the struggle 
for life, and are, therefore, evidence of the superiority 
of those who possess them. Nietzsche's thought was strongly 
influenced by the Darwinian concepts of Natural Selection 
and the struggle for existence. Darwin announced that 
the fittest survive; Nietzsche moralized the announcement 
by adding that the fittest ought to survive. In other words, 
he sought to derive the principles of morality from the 
facts of evolution. A morality based on evolutionary 
concepts will assert, in the first place, that good is that 
which furthers, evil that which hinders, the evolutionary 
process. But the evolutionary process, as it manifests itself 
in the human race, does not take place only, or even mainly 
on the physical plane. In man, as in all beings, life is 
striving to evolve a higher type, but higher in respect of 
its moral and spiritual, not predominantly in respect'of 
its physical qualities. By what marks are moral and 
spiritual superiority to be recognized? By the will of the 
morally and spiritually superior person to exercise power 
over his fellows. Everywhere, Nietzsche points out, the 
higher type dominates, or seeks to dominate, the lower; 
everywhere the lower seeks to defend itself against domina^ 
tion. In politics its defence takes the form of democracy, 
which, announcing the great dogma of equality, enables the 
masses of the mediocre to make their numbers felt by 
the counting of heads and the casting of votes; in ethics, 
the lower clothe themselves in the Christian virtues of meek¬ 
ness, pity and unselfishness, and the mediocre erect a 
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scale of values which puts a premium upon mediocrity. 
In sum, the struggle for survival still continues, and 
assumes the form of a conflict between the average many 
and the superior few for the achievement of powei. The 
upshot of 5{ietzsche*s doctrine is to pren^at a uonti’ast 
between a small numbtn ot superior individuals, new 
types whom the evolutionary* process is ^iceking to evolve, 
and the vs&t mass of average who represent the 
type already evolved. The distinctive characteristic of the 
superior type is their wJl to powers or, lathcr, it is only 
in the superior that the w»ll to power, which is common 
to all living organisms, emerges into consciousness to 
guide their actions and to set their ends. 

“Wherever I found a living thing, there found 1 the 
Will to Power ; and eveh in the will of the serv^ant found 
1 the w ill to be master. Neitlier necessity nor desire, but 
the love of power, is the demon of mankind. You may give 
men everything possible—^health, food, shelter, enjoyment 
—but they arc and remain unhappy and capricious, for 
the demon waits and waits and must be satisfied. ’’ 

“Passion for power,“ Nietzsche continues, “is the earth¬ 
quake which breaketh and upbreaketh all that is rotten 
and hollow; the rolling, rumbling, punitive demolisher of 
whited sepulchres; the flashing interrogative sign besides 
premature answers; passion for power; before whose glance 
man creepeth and croucheth and drudgetk, and becometh 
lower than the seipent and the swine, until at last great 
contempt crieth out of him.’* 

The Will to Power. This passion for power Nietzsche 
endows with moral attributes. In those who have it it is 
a mark of higher morality. Not only do they dominate 
the herd; they ought to clominate it. It is almost as if 
Nietzsche were saying; “Might is right and quite rightly,'* 
From this fundamental principle all other ethical principles 
arc derived. Pleasure and pain, for example, are not the 
rudders of human nature; they arc the by-products of 
the urge to power. Pain means that an obstacle to power 
is being encountered; pleasure, that it is oyercome. “Pain 
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as the hindrance of the organism’s will to power there* 
for, a normal feature, a natural ingredient of every organic 
phenomenon; man does not avoid it—on the contrary, he 
is constantly in need of it. Every triumph, every feeling of 
pleasure, every event presupposes an obstacle overcome.*^ 
Truth is not absolute; it is whatever conduces to power 
or gives us the experience of wielding it. The criterion of 
truth Nietzsche writes, lies in ‘"the enhancement of the 
feeling of power”. It is for this reason that the doctrines 
of Christianity which make a merit of lack of power are 
so bitterly denounced. For everybody cannot after all 
obtain power, and mankind compensates, itself for its 
inability to obtain what it wants by declaring what it 
wants to be wicked. It is for this reason that Christianity is 
the appropriate religion of the herd and Christian morals 
its appropriate morality. 

Master and Slave Morality, The glorification of the 
will to power leads to the concq)tion of two kinds of 
morality appropriate to two different classes of human 
beings. First, there is the morality of slaves: It is a morality 
. which denounces power and inequality, praisel happiness 
and equality, and calls virtuous whatever makes for 
happiness. Secondly, there is the morality of masters, 
which designates power over the slaves as the true end of 
life and approves of whatever qualities in the masters are 
conducive to the acquisition of such power. With the 
principles of herd morality we are already familiar; what 
are the precepts of master moredity? 

“One must learn to love oneself with a wholesome and 
healthy love, that one may endure to be with onesdf and 
not go roving about. O my brethren, a new nobility is 
needed, which shall be the adversary of all populace rule, 
and shall inscribe anew the word ^noble’ on new tables. 
And what is noble? To be able to command and to obe^! 
Severe and genuine culture should consist above all in 
obedience and habituation,” Master morality has “pro¬ 
found reverence for age and for tradition. Here we find 
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Utility and obligation to exercise prolonged gratitude and 
prolonged revenge—both onl> within the circle of equals 
—artfulness in retaliation. Signs of nobility: never to 
think of lowering our duties to the rank of duties for 
everybody; to be unwilling to'renounce or to sh^rc our 
responsibilities; to count our prerogatives, and the exercise 
of them, among our duties’*. 

It is only, then, in the master's tlrat Christian morality 
is inappropriate, for it w only the masters who pemdt 
the will to power to become conscious. For the slaves 
Christian morality is not only appropriate, but necessary; 
it supplies them with “the pillars of their existence and the 
soporific appliances towards happiness”, and the masters 
will, therefore, do well to encourage its persistence. One 
is tempted to wonder why Nietzsche published his books 
for the slaves to x^ad. But perhaps he counted upon his 
doctrines obtaining official recognition, in which case 
presumably, slaves would not be educated, or, if educated 
to read, not educated to the point of being able to under¬ 
stand Nietzsche. 

To sum up, there arc two scales of moral values origin^ 
ating in the distinction between the ruling class, or 
masters, and the slaves, who are dependent upon the 
masters; for “men arc not equal” and “a higher culture 
can only originate where there are two distinct castes of 
society”. For the masters the antithesM between good and 
bad means practically the same-as the antithesis between 
“noble” and “despicable”; for the slaves it is the same as 
the antithesis between “useful” and “dangerous”. Slave 
morality is in fact utilitarian morality; it is distinguished 
by the fact “that it keeps its advantage steadily in view, 
and that this thought of the end and advantage is even 
stronger than its strongest impulses, not to be tempted 
to inexpedient activities by its impulses—that is, its wisdom 
and inspiration”. “ We bear no grudge against them, these 
good l^bs,” Nietzsche generously concedes, “we even 
like them; nothing is tastier than a tender lamb.” 
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The CottOPg of the, Superman. Towards the end of 
his life Nietzsche lost his reason and his later thought is 
characterized by a certain wildness. Regarded as a sys¬ 
tematic philosopher expounding a considered and con¬ 
sistent body of doctrine, Nietzsche b of small importance. 
It is as a medium for catching and precipitating the 
tendencies stirring in the womb of the times that He 
acquires significance. The theories which I have sketched 
culminate on the ethical side in the doctrine of the Super¬ 
man, and on the political, in the apotheosis of the aggressive 
warrior and of the aggressive State. With the rise of 
Fascism these doctrines have assumed an importance 
far exceeding what seemed likely in the age when 
Nietzsche announced them. 

With the doctrine of the Superman we are not here 
directly concerned. It is a development of the biological 
idea which Nietzsche derived from Darwin. Darwin 
taught that a number of previous species had led up to 
and culminated in man; it is probable, then, Nietzsche 
pointed out, that man himself will be superseded. The being 
who is to supersede and surpass man is the Superman. 
Forerunners of the Superman are already beginning to 
ap|)ear; they are, indeed, the superior individuals in 
whom the will to power has become conscious, who have 
achieved mastery over self by discipline, and over others 
by personality. Ultimately, from among ‘their number the 
Superman will emerge. **I teach you the Superman. Man 
is something that is to be surpassed. What have ye done 
to surpass man? All beings hitherto have created some¬ 
thing beyond themselves, and ye want to be the ebb of 
that great tide, and would rather go back to the beast 
than surpass man? What is the ape to man? A laughing¬ 
stock, a thing of shame. And just the same shall man be 
to the Superman: a laughing-stock, a thing of shame.*' 

Although Nietzsche believed in a continuous evolutionary 
process leading up to man, and from man to the Superman, 
he held somewhat inconsistently that with the Superman the 
process would stop. The development of the Superman was 
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in fact the goal of evolution* '‘The Superman is the meaning 
of the earth. Let your will sa>: the Superman shall be the 
meaning of the earth! I conjure you, my brethren, remain 
- true to the earthy and believe not those who speak unto you 
of super-earthly hopes! Poisoners are they^ wheth r tiiey 
know it or not.’* 

Ptaise of War. Nietzsche’s pciitical doctrines arc 
chiefly remarkable for their praise of war* Hegel, we have 
already seen, commended war because it emphasized 
the being and enhanced the power of the State, Nietzsche’s 
advocacy of war is based partly upon ethical, partly upon 
racial grounds. X!he ethical giound is that, since courage 
and the will to power ai*e the outstanding virtues of die 
superior man, and since war calls for courage, strengthens 
the will to power and gives those who possess the will the 
chance to exercise power, it is war that provides the 
superior man’s higher qualities with sCope for development; 
in war his superiority will be made manifest. The point is 
one whose importance MachiavelH was among the first 
to perceive. He informs Princes that “ they ought to make 
the art of war their sole duty and occupation, for it is 
peculiarly the science of those who govern”. “If ye cannot 
be saints of knowledge,” Nietzsche adds, “then I pray 
you, be at least its warriors. War and courage ha^^e done 
more great things than charity. What is the good? ye ask. 
To be brave is good. Live your life of obedience and of 
war! ” 

It docs not seem to to have occurred to Nietzsche that 
people are sometimes hurt in war and that pain is, pre- 
smhably, to be deplored because it hinders the aggressor’s 
will to power.* He often writes as if pain were in 
itself a good. Nietzsche further praises war because it 
braces nations that grow weak and soft. Peace, prosperity 
and comfort breed evil humours in the body politic. War 
is a purge that clears them away. “For nations that are 
growing weak and contemptible,” Nietzsche wrote, “war 
* See p. 633 above. 
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may be prescribed as a remedy, if, indeed, they really 
want to go on living. National consumption, as well as 
individual, admits of a brutal cure. The eternal will to 
live and inability to die is ever in itself already a sign of 
senility of emotion. The more fully and thoroughly we 
live, the more ready we are to sacrifice life for a single 
pleasurable emotion.” 

Nietzsche was not a consistent thinker, and although 
on occasion h^ undoubtedly writes as if he thought that 
war is a good, it is of spiritual and psychological conflict, 
of tension, competition and the clash of rival self-assertive- 
nesses, rather than of war between nations that he 
sings the praises. Certainly he was no friend to militarism, 
and attacked the Germanic nationalism of his time just 
as he attacked anti-Semitism. It is rather as a remedy 
for degeneracy than as a good in itself that he recommends 
war between nations. The contemporary German writer 
Oswald Spengler has, however, so developed Nietzsche’s 
praise of psychological conflict and of war as a cure for 
degeneracy, that in his hands it has become a glorification 
of war as a good in itself. 

A similar attitude was common in England before the last 
war. “ War, ” wrote Ruskin in the Crown of Wild Olives^ “is 
the foundation of all the high virtues and faculties of 
man”; ajnd Henley and Carlyle had much to say in the 
same strain. It is, however, in Germany that the advocates 
of war on biological grounds have made the most numerous 
converts. War, it is said, eliminates the weak, enliances 
the strong, and places a premium upon those virtues which 
have survival value. Thus immediately before the war of 
igHrigiS a German general, Bernhardi, published a 
book, Germany and the Next War^ in which he shows how 
“war is a biological necessity, an indispensable regulator 
in the life of mankind, failing which would res^t.a course 
of evolution deleterious to the species and, too, utterly 
antagonistic to all culture’’. And because it is necessary, 
it is also beautiful: “Though words are very beautiful 
things,” Mussolini has declared, “rifles, machine-gum. 
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ships, aeroplanes and cannons are more beautiful things 
still/* 

Successful Force as the Sole lest of Superiority. 
We have seen that war cnJianccs the superic t l i y of superior 
individuals and restores to vigour n^en who have grown 
slack. But what war. does for superior individuals it can 
also do for superior races, Evoluiion proceeds by means of 
the struggle for survival. At the struggle grows more intense, 
the process of evolution is accelerated. War, then, acts 
as- a kind , of forcing house for evt lution, providing for 
superior races those conditions in which their superiority 
can be made manifest, and so enhancing their superiority 
and fuIQlling the evolutionary purpose. Nietzsche vras much 
attracted to the so-called sclemee of eugenics. He believed 
that it was possible scientifically to breed superior 
individuals and races, and just as he exliorted the individual 
to be **not considerate of thy neighbour,** so he enjoined 
upon the superior race the precept that “suffering is the 
source of greatness If this doctrine is true, a race has only 
to consider itself to be superior on ethnological grounds to 
other races, and it will find both incentive and justifi¬ 
cation for war in order that it may demonstrate its superior 
qualities on the battlefield, being assured that fighting not 
only ensures the triumph of the superior, but ennobles 
the superior whom it enables to triumph. 

There is a further reason why the outcome of the kind 
of ethic I have been describing should be war. If everybody 
were to accept Fichtc*s and Nietzsche’s doctrines, every¬ 
body would think that he was “noble” and “superior”. 
Although these doctrines are far from being univcrsdly 
held, many do in. fact entertain in regard to themselves 
the Idnd of opinion which, on Nietzsche’s view, is adnurable. 
How arc these many claimants to the title of nobility to 
select themselves? How arc the “superior” to demonstrate 
their superiority, except by the test of war? 

In the absence of any moral standard, power can be the 
only criterion of worth, there is no way of showing 
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one's fitness for power except by exercising it. Hence, 
if A and B both believe themselves to be superior men, 
and if the circumstances are such that *they cannot both 
have power, the only way in which their superiority can 
be made manifest is by fighting it out, in order to find 
out which is the better man. It is not, therefore, surprising 
to find the Nietzschean admiration for war echoed in 
contemporary fascist literature. I cite one quotation, 
where a hundred might be given. The following appeared 
in 1937 in the Deutsche Wehr, the professional journal of 
Hitler's Officer-Corps: 

“A new world has come into being for which war is 
frankly a postulate, the measure of all things, and in which 
the soldier lays down the law and rules the roost. . . . 
Every human and social arniivity is justified only when it 
aids preparation for war." 

The article from which the extract is taken proceeds to 
point out that war has now become a form of human 
existence with the same rights as peace. 


Nietzscheanism and Christianity. I do not propose 
to comment on these doctrines beyond drawing attention 
to the width of the gulf which separates the scale of values 
they imply, from the Christian ethic which has been accepted 
in Europe, at letist in theory, for nearly two thousand years. 
Christianity believes in human equality; Nietzsche, that 
some men are by nature superior to and more important 
than others. Christianity holds with Kant that each human 
soul is an end in itself and should be treated as such; 
Nietzsche, that ordinary men arc the raw material for the 
manipulation of superior men, Christianity maintains that 
all races are of equal worth in the sight of Gk>d; Nietzsche, 
that some races are of greater worth than others, because 
they posset superior survival value; Christianity prescribes 
the attainment of virtue as the end of life; Nietzsche, 
the exercise of power.; Christianity preaches kindliness and 
humility; Nietzsche, ruthlessness and pride; Christianity 
exhorts us to meet evil not with a contrary evil, but with 
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good, and denounces war; Nietzsche glorifies war and holds 
that we are justified in working our wills not only upon 
those who do us evil, but upon all comers, provided that 
they arc weaker than we are. Finally, Christian philosophy 
proclaims that truth is absolute, and declarer that to eye 
of faith it may be revealed; Nictzscuc adopts a pragmatic 
attitude to truth, and has faith only m the Superman who 
will make his truth for himself. 

Contemporary Expressions of Nietzsche’s Doctrines. 
I have enlarged upon Nietzsche*s ethical doctrines for the 
reason that fascist ethics consists of little more than tlieir 
application. The insistence upon will, the glorification 
of power, the division of mankind into two classes, th jse 
who have the will to seize power and tc wield it—the natural 
leaders of mankind—and those who, lacking will, are the 
naturally led, the repudiation of the virtues lauded by 
Christianity—all this and much more in the NietzscHean 
vein finds expression in the utterances and the actions 
of the rulers of contemporary Grermany. Particularly 
close to Nietzsche is the Nazi criticism of Christianity. 
In March, 1934, the German Nazi Church issued a Cate¬ 
chism from which the follow ing is an extract: “The German 
has his own religion, which springs living from his own 
special observation, sentiment and thought. We call it 
the German or German-racial religion, and by that we 
mean the peculiar and natural German faith in the 
nation. . . . The -German of to-day needs a healthy and 
natural religion which makes him brave, pious and strong 
in the fight for folk and Fatfierland. The German religion 
is such a creed .' . . Christianity is not such a creed; 
on the contrary, it is rather the type of an unhealthy and 
unnatural final religion,” The extract could be paralleled 
by innumerable quotations of a similar tendency. It is not 
in Jesus Christ that the modern Nazi believes, but—I quote 
from the articles of faith contained in the “Bible” of the 
German Faith Movement—“in the Gkirman, God’s other 
beloved Son”. As the German Confessional Church, in a 
Xm 
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manifesto protesting against a policy on the part of the State 
which seeks to substitute ‘'neo-paganism*^ for Christianity^ 
sadly remarks: “There are many to-day who declare that 
one need only seek God in nation, in race, in the commun¬ 
ity and in blood. That places the creature above the 
creator.** 

The “ Superior ” Man is he who Knows the Moral Law., 
With one important ex&ption, the foregoing summary of 
Nietzsche’s views may be taken as embodying the essence 
of' fascist ethical theory. The exception illustrates the 
difficulty already mentioned as confronting the expositor 
of Fascism, the difficulty, n^cly, which arises from the 
differences between German and Italian Fascism. For the 
exception is nothing more nor less than the assertion of 
the existence and the validity of the moral law. This 
assertion, which finds little place in the writings of German 
fascists, is put into the forefiront of their creed by the 
advocates of Italian Fascism. The attitude of German 
Fascism to truth is, as we have seen, frankly pragmatic; 
its attitude to morals is either relativist, in the sense that 
it maintains that right is what conduces to the power of 
the stronger, or else Nietzschcan, in the sense that it equates 
virtue with strength. Italian writers, however, maintain 
the existence of a moral law which is both absolute and 
independent of our apprehension of it. Hence, while the 
Nazis arc apt to write as if the ‘‘superior** in a com¬ 
munity were rendered superior simply by virtue of their 
stronger will and greater power, Italian fascists assess a 
man’s “superiority** by reference to his capacity to discern 
and his willingness to obey the moral law, Italian Fascism, 
in fact, maintains that the rulers in a community are, or 
at least ought to be, those who know the Good. 

The view that those who know the Good ought to 
rule has not lacked its advocates at any time since Platp 
declared that philosophers should be the kings of his 
ideal State. It appears, for example, in the work of Carlyle 
(1795-1881}. I have already referred to Carlyle’s definition 
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of true liberty as tKc 'finding out, or being forced to find 
out, the right path and to walk thereon But who, one 
wonders, is to exert the force which h necessary to enable 
common men to find the right path? 'fhe answer can 
only be, those whom Carlyle denominates as '‘Supeaors’' 
or “Heroes**; those, namely, who, we are to presume, 
have already found it. Hence the problem of government 
is for Carlyle simply that of finding “ your Real-Superiors *, 
and letting them govern you, while democracy is the 
form of government into which comrnuaitic'S lapse in the 
absence of Real-Superio:re to govern them. Democracy 
means,, for Carlyle, “de^^pair of finding any Heroes to 
govern you, and contented putting up with the want 
of them**. 

Mazzini (i8o5'-i87a) looked not to individuals but to 
the nation to discover the moral law. His writings are, 
unfortunately, not as clear as could be wished, but broadly 
his view is that democracy is tolerable as a form of govern¬ 
ment in so far as it observes the moral law, but that, if 
it docs not, the people are not, or ought not to be (for 
there is the confusion between “fact** and “ought*’ 
which we have already noticed in discussing the theory 
of Sovereignty)^ sovereign, and the pcople*s will ought 
not to be obeyed. “The simple vote of a majority**, Mazzini 
writes, “does not constitute soveireignty, if it evidently 
contradicts the supreme moral precepts . . . the will 
of the people is sacred, when it interprets and applies 
the moral law; null and impotent when it dissociates 
itself from the law, and only represents cgprice,’* And, 
if the pcople*s will does not “interpret the moral law**, 
then—the inference seems inescapable although Mazzini 
does not draw it—the people must be directed from above. 


The “ Superior ” Man is he who Embodies the General 
Will. This inference is unhesitatingly drawn by Italian 
fascists, who argue as follows. Questions of right and 
wrong are matters of objective and discernible fact. 
'See Chapter XIV, p. 514, 
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Tyranny, according to Major Barnes, is the triumph of 
evil; freedom is emancipation from sin, a sentiment which 
T. H. Green might have echoed. (Jovernment ought, 
therefore, to be in the hands of the best available people, 
that is to say of those people who know the moral law, 
since only under such men will the mass escape tyranny 
and achieve freedom. Just as it is the business of “the best“ 
to rule in accordance with the moral law, so the State 
may be conceived to have a moral object, namely, that 
of fulfilling the moral law, from which it follows that, since 
a government which is based upon a sectional, party or 
majority vote will be concerned with the promotion of 
selfish interests, such a government will negate the object 
of the State. Hence democracy, majority rule and the party 
system must be rejected and any activity which threatens 
the realization by the State of its true end, namely, that 
of fulfilling the moral law, must be prohibited. Conse¬ 
quently government has a “positive duty“—I am quoting 
from Major Barnes—“in accordance with such lights as 
it possesses, to aim at stamping out—even if prudence 
dictates that the process should be gradual—by the sanction 
of its laws every form of activity which is anti-social, anti- 
patriotic, anti-moral and anti-religious”. 

Following Rousseau" and the idealist theory of the 
State, Italian Fascism proceeds to identify the will to 
discern and to apply the moral law, the will, that is, to act 
rightly, with the General Will. Hence those who discern 
and apply the moral law are the repositories and inter¬ 
preters of th^ General Will. Government, then, should 
be the prerogative of “the best” in a community. Imbued 
by nature with a high moral purF>ose, trained so to discipline 
themselves that they may be able to realize the purpose 
that imbues them, they will direct the policy of the State 
in such a way as to promote the reign of the moral law 
among the citizens who arc subject to their government. 
Such are the fundamental ethical principles from which 
Italian Fascism derives the political principle of aristocratic 
government. 
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We are now in a position to make the transition from 
ethics to politics and to give some account of fascist theories 
of State. 

IV. THE POLITICAL DOCTRINES 
OF FASCISM 

The State and the Individual. 'I'he fascist theory of 
the State is, in effect, the idealist theory descr'bed in the 
last chapter. This, at least, h true of Italian and German 
Fascism, although there are varieties of Fascism, notably 
in Spain and Austria, which derive their claim to authority 
from the Roman Catholic Church, rather than from the 
State. These clerical varieties of Fascism sometimes find 
themselves in practice in opposition to the State, and 
would not in theory be prepared to accept all ihe con¬ 
clusions of the idealist theory of the State described in 
Chapter XV. The main stream of fascist thought incor¬ 
porates these conclusions. The State is regarded as a whole 
which is more than the sum of its members, and has a 
being in its own right which informs that of the members 
which it nevertheless transcends. The being of the State 
is a rooral being; the State has, that is to say, a purpose 
to fulfil, and it is the duty of its members to enable it to 
fulfil its purpose. Moreover, it is only through the right 
performance of their duty to the State that they can fully 
develop their own personalities. Thus the being of the 
individual is enhanced by service to the State. By co¬ 
operation with his fellows in pursuit of a common purpose 
which is greater than his own purpose he develops his 
nature and realizes all that he has it in him to be; he 
also realizes that in himself which would otherwise remain 
unrealized because unrealizable. Thus service to the 
Totalitarian State elevates the individual to a- higher 
plane than that which is attainable in a life devoted to 
personal ends. It is a mistake, the fascists would maintain, 
to suppose that the mentality of the citizens of the Totali¬ 
tarian State is' slavish. On the contrary, tendencies to 
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self-assertion and aggression arc transcended in the service 
of an ideal and in obedience'to a leader, and the individual 
is lifted out of the selfish little pit of vanity and desire 
which is the self, and is merged in something which is 
greater than the self. As Mussolini puts it, *'It is the State 
which educates its citizens in civic virtue, gives them a 
consciousness of their mission and welds them into unity’’. 
In Germany, confidence in the Leader is said to transform 
a heterogeneous mob of individual units into a homo¬ 
geneous and self-assu^ nation. 

in all these wa^ the State contributes^ to the personality 
of its members. Although, however, the individual owes 
duties to the State, it owes none to the individual. It 
is not with its citizens a coequal member of a world 
in which both it and they arc bound by moral principles 
which are independent of either; it is itself the source of 
the citizen’s morality. For at this point the theory of the 
General Will is invoked to prove that, since the State 
is a moral entity, whatever the State does is right. To 
quote again from Herr, Wagner, the Bavarian Minister 
of the Interior, “WJhat Hitler decides is right and will 
remain eternally right. Whatever is useful to the German 
people is right; whatever is harmful is wrong”. 

Not only is the State not bound by the morality of which 
it is itself the source in its relations with its own citizens; 
it is exempt from moral obligations in its dealings with 
other States. Since it is sovereign and in its own sphere 
omnipotent, there can be no power higher than its power. 
Therefore, it can own no superior among other nations, 
nor can it admit itself subordinate to any other member 
of the family of nations. Its natural tendency is to seek 
self-expression in the form of expansion. “For Fascism,” 
Mussolini writes, “the growth of Empire, that is to say, 
the expansion of the nation, is an essential manifestation 
of vitality and its opposite a sign of decadence.” Peace 
in the world depends, therefore, on the chance of no other 
State or nation being in a position to thwart the State’s 
ambitions. For if opposition to its policy of self-expression 
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and expansion seems likely at the moment to be successful, 
the fascist State will bide its time until it thinks that it 
can sweep the opposition aside. Tlic foreign policy of 
fascist States is, therefore, one of imperialist adv' rturc 
and expansion in the interests of self-realization* 

The State and the Group. Within the nation every 
manifestation of the life and interests of individuals must 
be rooted in the State; for '^hc State pervades their nature 
through and through. Thus Heir Bohlc, the head of the 
Organization of Germans Abroad, writes:—We recognize 
only one kind of German abroad—the total German who, 
a citizen of the Reich, ahvays and everywhere is Germr^n 
and nothing but German, and therefore National Socialist.*' 

In the German Civil Service all officials must either 
marry or give reasons why they are not married. Excuses 
for not marrying, connected with insufficient means will 
not be recognized for, since the citizen belongs to the 
State, it is the citizen's business to produce children for 
the State. Women are told that “there is no higher or 
finer privilege for a woman than that of sending her 
children to war", while young people arc emoiled in 
youth (Hitlerjugend) groups with which their interests 
arc completely identified. Thus it is illegal in contemporary 
Germany for a young man to go for a day's walk in the 
woods with pei'sons other than those who are members 
of his own Hitlerjugend group, while to meet members 
of groups from other towns or villages is strictly forbidden. 
As with the individual, so \^ith the jzroup. Voluntary 
associations can never in a fascist State be merely volun¬ 
tary. Groups must regard themselves as integral parts of 
the State; voluntary associations as expressions of the 
State’s life.^ To quote Mussolini again, Fascism “conceives 
of the State as an absolute, in comparison with which all 
individuals or groups are relative, only to be conceived 
of in their relation to the State"”. 

Many would regard as the most dbtinctive characteristic 
of faSdst political theory the absolute claim which the 
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fascist State makes to direct^ control and regulate the 
sphere not only of the individual, but of group activity. 
*‘The revolution will be at an end/’ a lead(pr in the Grerman 
paper, the Frankfurter Zeitmg^ declared in 1933, ‘"once we 
possess the whole State. There must be no party, - no 
organization besides our own.” Thus a football team in 
Italy is never merely a football team; it is an expression 
of the spirit, an extension of the being of the State. Foot¬ 
ball matches with foreign teams are accordingly treated 
as* matters of national prestige. Victory is hailed as a 
triumph over the enemy, a testimony to national virtue 
and a sign of racial superiority; defeat is attributed to 
foul play and regarded as a casus hdlu The players 
are regarded as having the honour of the nation in their 
keeping. Thus when in 1936 the Naples Football club lost 
a European cup, it was perfectly logical on totalitarian 
principles for the State to punish the players by fining 
them £25 each. (The captain incidentally was fined 

It is on the same principle that trade unions conceived 
as independent organizations, owning allegiance to a 
movement which is internationally rather than nationally 
organized, are regarded as excrescences upon the body of 
the State. The destruction of the ^independent labour 
movement in Germany after the successful Nazi revolution 
was, therefore, a perfectly logical expression of the under¬ 
lying theory. “Why do we require a Labour Party?”, 
the leader already quoted continues—“We ourselves arc 
the Labour Party. Why do we require national parties? 
We ourselves are a national party. Why the need for 
Marxist or Christian trade union leaders?” As with the 
labour movement so with the Jews; they, too, owned alle¬ 
giance to an organization—^international Jeyry—^which 
extended beyond the bounds of the Natioti-State. Because 
of this extra-State allegiance, it was argued that, however 
keenly they might desire t6 be good Germans, the whole 
of their being could never be absorbed in and exhausted 
by the duties and interests of the good German. The 
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Jews, then, were aUo treated as an excrescence and were 
cast out of the body of the State. 

The Nazi quarrel with the Rotaan Catholics and with 
the Confessional Church sprint^ from the same sourre. 
It is because the Christian owns an alle^iaiice to a power 
which is other than and additionrl to vhat of the State; 
it is because the Catholic acknowledges the authority of 
the Pope, which is no» the State's authority, and the strict 
Lutheran claims the right to hearken to th**: voice of his 
conscience, which may not be the Stale's voice, that 
Catholics and Lutherans are th** objects of persecution. 

Principles of Totalitarianism. It is, however, in rela¬ 
tion to learning and scholarship that the claims ot the 
Totalitarian State make themselves felt v/ith the greatest 
insistence. Of the National Socialist attitude to truth I 
have already spoken. Truth is not an absolute value 
cidsting independently of the human mind and discerned 
by it. Truth is man-made; it is the name men give to that 
which furthers their purposes, that is to say, in Totalitarian 
States, the purposes of the party in power, which does not 
hesitate to invoke the idealist theory of the State to identify 
its convenience with the State's will. Now the culture of 
Western Europe is based upon the absolutist view of truth. 
It was in pursuance of its implications that universities 
were founded. These universities had certain principles 
in common; freedom of thought, freedom to express ideas, 
freedom to discuss the ideas expressed, freedom to teach 
truth as the teacher saw it,, freedom to search for truth 
and to proclaim it when found. University staff's were, 
in theory, selected from one point of view and one only, 
that of the qualifications of the teachei for the duties 
assigned to him. No test based on race, class, religion or 
political creed was held to be relevant to his appointment. 
Once appointed, he was secure in the tenure of his office, 
the only grounds for his dismissal being proved moral 
misconduct or neglect of duties. As with the staff, so with 
the students; the sole reason for admitting a student to 

Xi 
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the university was in theory his competence to embark 
upon the course of studies which he proposed. Thetiniver- 
sity further claimed and exercised autonomy in the matter 
of the organisation of its curriculum^ the standards of work 
which it exacted and the discipline which it imposed; in 
particular, it repudiated interference on political grounds. 

All these principles are denied by the Totalitarian 
regime in modern Germany. The universities have become, 
and are intended to become, educational barracks, closed 
to all but Aryans, in which Aryan students will be taught 
only by Aryans. Freedom is exercised by the universities 
within a very narrow sphere. Over the universities is a 
Minister of State whose decrees govern their curriculum and 
whose code determines their conduct. It will not be difficult 
to infer the nature of decrees and code from the principles 
of ethics and politics already outlined. To take one example, 
illustrating the fascist attitude to science: *'the scientist” 
in a fascist State—I am quoting from a book by a writer 
sympathetic to Fascism^” is only free to search for truth 
as the State sees it”. 

The main function of the university as the apex of the 
educational system is to complete the production, begun 
in the schools, of citizens trained in the principles of 
Totalitarianism. The education in the schools is devoted 
chiefly to the production of military efficiency. An intensive 
military training which leaves less and less time for other 
forms of education is in contemporary Germany compulsory 
for every child froni the age of ten upwards. In December, 
1936, the sixth form was permanently abolished in all 
High Schools, the school-leaving age reduced from nineteen 
to eighteen, and young men, thus freed from the bondage 
of the mind, were required to spend a'year in Nazi 
labour camps before proceeding to the univerrities. In' 
order to carry out these ideals, a drastic purge of univer¬ 
sity and scholastic staffs was in Germany found to be 
necessary. In the year immediately succeeding the assump¬ 
tion of power by the Nazis, between 1,400 and 1,800 
^ Th^ Fascist^ His State and His Mind, by £. B. Aihton. 
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university teachers were dismissed, not for intellectual 
incompetence, but for reasons connected with race and 
politics. 

Even art is not permitted to function independ?* cf 
the State. The vision of the artist, or tather, all that is 
valuable in the vision of the artist, is the State’s vision, 
and it must not be employed except in the State’s interest. 
'‘So long as there remains in Germany any neutral or 
non-political art,” Herr Goebbcls hus declared, “onr task 
is not ended,” 

To sum up, the principle of 'Xotalitarianism, more 
particularly in its German form, demands certain sacri¬ 
fices of free thought, free criticism, free combination, ? ad 
free imagination, in the interest of the State's welfare. The 
welfare of the State is that which is willed by the General 
Will, that is the real Will of the people. This General Will or 
real Will is in Germany interpreted by members of the 
National Socialist Party who explain to the people what 
the interests of the community require. These interests 
are in all respects identical with those of the National 
Socialist Party. Such in outline is the theory of Totali¬ 
tarianism. 

What the theory comes to in practice may be gathered 
from the following quotation from a book, The Spirit and 
Stnicture of German Fascism^ by Robert A. Brady: ‘Tn 
plain language, this,” the theory that the National Socialist 
Party is the interpreter of the General Will, “means that 
the National Peasant Leader tells his designees what they 
are to do, these tell their inferior otficers what to do, and 
these in turn tell the peasant, according to the law, whether 
or what he may own, may produce or may sell. Since the 
Nazi philosophy calls for complete ‘co-ordination of spirit 
and ideas’, the same ‘dcl^atdry’ or ‘entrusting’ or 
commanding applies to social life, leisure time activities, 
and what the peasant, his fsumily and all rural labour may 
think, where they may go and how they may feel about 
anything which affects Germany, which is everything. 
Nazi writers refer to it as the ‘new German freedom’.” 
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Mr. Brady is, of course, a hostile critic of Fascism, and the 
fact should be borne in mind in assessing the value of a 
judgment which, relating as it does to a movement 
too recent for objective treatment, cannot be' other 
than partial. 

Theory of Corporations. The principle that groups are 
relative and subordinate to the State, from which they 
derive their being and their authority, finds positive 
'expression in the Fascist theoiy of Corporations. Although 
this theory receives prominence in the writings of Italian 
fascists, it would appear that it is still largely unrealized 
in fact. It is, however, so characteristic an expression of the 
fascist theory of the State that a few words must be said 
to indicate its nature. It is not, in the last resort, of individuals 
that a complete fascist State will consist, such, at least, is 
the* Italian view—but of individuals grouped together 
according to the functions which they perform in the 
community. Each such group of individuals is called a 
Corporation, and it is through his Corporation that the 
individual takes his place in the life of the State. It is in 
the Corporation that the State first expresses itself, and 
since the State is the first order of reality, the Corporation 
is the second. The individual in whom the life of the 
Corporation expresses itself in its turn is, therefore, two 
‘ degrees remov^ from reality. The Corporation may 
consist of both workers and employers in an industry, or 
it may consist of workers only. In this latter event, it 
possesses the right of collective bargaining with employers 
grouped in employers’ associations. The Corporation 
supervises the woAing of the industry which it represents, 
determining wages, hours, holidays and conditions of 
work. It also, together 'Cvith other functional bodies, acts 
as an electoral college from which members are appointed 
to serve on the fascist legislature. Officers, of the Corporation 
are appointed from above, not elected from below. This 
mejth^ of appointment of delegates in fa^t countries 
has more features in common with the functional electoral 
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system developed in Soviet Russia,^ than with the 
method of electing representatives which is characteristic 
of the democracies of the West. Membership of the Gorpoi a- 
tion is not open to all, and the Corporation has right 
to refuse members. The Corporations, then, are not, like 
the British trade unions or employers* ar,3ociations, inde¬ 
pendent bodies; they are subo dinate parts of the whole 
which is the State, specialized channels through which the 
State's spirit is canalized and diffused for special purposes. 
Mussolini sums up the theory as follows. ‘*The fkscist 
State has drawn into itself even the economic activities 
of the nation, and, through the coiporative social and 
educational institutions created by it, its influence reaches 
every aspect of the national life and includes, framed in 
their respective organizations, all the political, economic 
and spiritual forces of the nation.** Just as the mind of 
the individual expresses itself in words for the communica¬ 
tion of meaning and in bodily movements for the purposes 
of action, yet is always more than the words and the 
actions in which it expresses itself, so the State which 
expresses itself in the Corporations retains its integrity of 
being as an entity which more than their sum. 

Elements of Platonism in the Fascist Theory of the State. 
The theory so far outlined is, on its political side, little more 
than a development of the implications latent in the 
idealist theory of the State. It is the introduction into the 
political theory of the ethical principles, that the good 
are the powerful and that their distinguishing chaiacter- 
istic is strength of will or, alternatively, to put the doctrine 
in its Italian idealist form, that those who discern the 
moral law ought to the rulers in a community—which is 

responsible for the distinctive and original features of 
modem Fascism. For the principle, whatever form it may 
assume, implies that, like the populations of Plato*s and 
Aristotle’s States, men and women may be divided into 
two classes, the class of the “natural rulers** and the class 
> See Chapter XVIlI, pp. 748-750 for an account of this. 

: 
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of the ** natural ruled ’Mt is impossible to read the waitings of 
the apologists of modem Fascismi and, more particularly, of 
Italian Fascism, without being continuously reminded 
of the doctrines of Plato. Government, it is asserted, must 
be earried on by an aristocracy of the good, who are dis¬ 
tinguished by patriotism, sense of duty, and ability to 
distinguish the moral law. With them rests the decision as 
to the kind of laws which the other members of the com¬ 
munity shall obey, the kind of things which they shall 
value, and the kind of life which they shall lead. As in 
Plato’s State, the object of education is affirmed to be 
the preparation fgr government of those who are by 
nature equipped with the qualities of will, discipline and 
character which the role they arc to fill demands. It is not 
proposed to confine the recruitment of these potential 
governors to any particular social or economic class in 
the community. In theory, at least, they may be selected 
from any class and from all, but thdr appointment to 
the governing class will be mad^ from above by those who 
already belong to it, not by election from below. Thus 
the governing class will ideally consist of different grades 
of officers all of whom arc devoted to the service of the 
State, arranged in a hierarchy of power which is also a 
hierarchy of merit, the higher grades being entrusted with 
powers of appointment to the grades imm^iately beneath 
them. Up to this point modem fascist theory has closely 
followed that of Plato, but at this point there is a difference. 
Plato’s Guardians were selected according to a definite 
and well-defined formula. His Guardians were philoso¬ 
phers, and philosophers were those who knew the Good. 
Plato described at length the training and characteristics 
of the philosophers, and the effect of his proposals was to 
place power in the hands not of those who desired it, but 
of those who possessed wisdom and insight into the nature 
of the Good. 

Principles of Selection m the Fascist State. But apart 
from the general recommendation that those should be 
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entrusted with power who discern the moral law, or, 
if we adopt the Nictzschean version, who will to exercise 
it, Fascism' has no principle of selection to offer. For, the 
question may well be asked, *^Who is to dctermin,' wliich 
among the citizens of a community arc capable of discern¬ 
ing the mor^il law, or are fit to exercise powfer?” Fascists 
often write as if knowledge of right or wrong was the 
prerogative of a small body of persons, and as if there 
could be no manner of doubt which mem’bers of a com¬ 
munity belong to this privileged body. It never seems to 
occiu* to them that there can be genuine difference of 
opinion as to what it is that the moral law enjoins. What, 
accordingly, in practice they are demanding is that che 
State should be run according to tkeir conception of the 
moral law. And if we put the question, “Who arc they 
that their conception of the moral law should take pie- 
oedcncc over all others?** the only possible answer is, “They 
are those in a community who possess effective po\ycr*'. 
Thus the practical outcome of the ethical principles of 
Italian and German Fascism, different though at first sight 
they appear to be, is to all intents and purposes the same; 
for in the absence of any method of determining what the 
moral law is and who knows it, the Italian principle that 
the rulers should be those who know the moral law reduces 
itself to the Nictzschean principle that government should 
be in the hands of those who have the will to power and 
are successful in obtaining power. Fascism in all its 
forms is,.on examination, found to embody this Nictzschean 
principle. Fascism, that is to "say, takes over the Platonic 
principle of leadership, without adopting the Platonic 
formula for determining the leaders. In the absence 
of any such formula the ruling class in a fascist 
copimunity is in practice self-appointed. It rules because 
it has adiieved the power which enables it to rule, and 
the sign of its capacity is, as I have already pointed out, 
the successful use of force. 
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The Principle of Leadership. The beginning of the 
process by which power is achieved is the emergence of a 
Leader. The emergence of the Leader is mystically con¬ 
ceived and described. The Leader simply appears. Like 
the Thibetan Grand Lama he is immediately recognized 
by his marks; but, whereas the marks of the Lama are 
physical, those of the fascist Leader are spiritual and mental. 
Having emerged, the Leader selects for office and power 
the best among his followers, choosing them on the basis 
of past loyalties, and binding them to him by future 
promises. The principle of leadership thus established 
operates from the top downwards. Those chosen by the 
Leader to be his followers choose in their turn from the 
best among their followers those who are to serve and to 
be led by them. Thus a hierarchy is established whiclv 
extends through every phase of fascist society, through 
government, industry, education and the armed forces. 
Under this system authority, whose source is at the top 
of the ladder, is continuously devolved by those occupying 
its successive rungs upon those occupying the rungs 
immediately below them. At the bottom are to be found 
those *‘who**, in Fichte’s words, “only exist for the sake 
of the others” in whom the ^freedom of the will has been 
completely destroyed”. Thus, whereas Plato envisages 
two classes, the rulers and the ruled, Fascism provides for 
an indefinite number, each of which derives its authority 
from, and is assigned its status by, the class immediately 
above it. Hence, though Fascism adopts its principle of 
leadership from Plato, the criteria by reference to which 
leaders are selected are not those which Plato lays down. 
Plato’s Guardians are wise and exercise power not from 
choice, but from d^ty; fascist rulers arc strong and exercise 
power because they glory in their strength. The strength 
which is relevant to the exercise of power is strength not 
of mind, but of will. Where Plato’s Guardians overtop 
their fellows in point of intellectual development, the 
intellectual in fascist countries is disliked—^many will be 
familiar with the famous Nazi moU “Whenever I hear 
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the word ‘cultiirc’ I reach for my Browning”—and it 
is upon fitness of body rather than of mind that emphasis 
is laid. 

In What the ** Excellence of the Leader ” Consists. 
Again following Plato, the Nazis make piovision for the 
breeding of a superior class. Iiicreasingly rigorous pro¬ 
visions restrict marital choice and ensure that the superior 
^^shall breed only with the superior. Buiv once again, it is 
in terms of excellence of the body and not of the mind 
that “superiority” for breeding purposes is assessed. Thus 
a body of young women is i>eing specially trained in 
contemporary' Germany at State expense in the art aad 
craft of maternity. The future of these young women is 
already determined; they are to. marry members of the 
S.S. Storm Troopers, the Praetorian Guard of the Nazi 
regime. The husbands, we are told, are to be chosen 
“for their superb physique and the aim is to mate them 
to carefully chosen wives whose offspring must be born 
and brought up under ideal conditions. In this mannerit 
is added, “it is hoped to create the nucleus of the new race”. 

Plato, too, envisaged a specially bred and trained class 
to be rulers. But it was not only for their “superb physique” 
that they were chosen. In a word, the qualifications of 
the leaders in a fascist State are those of Platons second 
class, the class of his warriors, rather than those of his 
Guardians. 

Ifwe put the question, “ What arc the training, the fitness, 
the cult of superioritv for? ” the answer seems to be, they arc 
for power which is to be achieved through conflict. 
Modern fascist literature sings the praises of danger¬ 
ous living, partly for its own sake—“he who dares”, writes 
Mussolini in his Preface to Marshal Badoglio’s hook, The 
War in Abyssinia^ “has the chances in his favour and is 
almdst always aided by fortune”—partly because it leads 
to power. This is strongly reminiscent of the doctrines of 
Nietzschei Peace and security are signs of decadence; 
hardship, pain and adventure signs of superiority. In a 
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recently published book entitled Once Tour Enemy^ by 
Heinrich Hauser, these tendencies are clearly exemplified. 
“The inferiority complex of modern man/*‘he writes, 
''has embodied itself in its organizations. He looks for 
walls to shelter him. He builds breakwaters to take the 
force of the waves of life. Thus he tries to cheat fate and 
death. First of ail we must smash up the organization. 
Security and insurance must be wholly taken away from 
us. No emergency exit must be left, no flink-hole into which 
a man may creep. Then, and not till then, wilMife be 
strong and simple again.” 

If it be objected that struggle is a relic of barbarism, 
and that struggle under modern conditions will lead back 
to barbarism, H^nrich Hauser retorts by praising barbar¬ 
ism. “What is called barbarism is,** he declares, “the 
power of life renewing itself. The so-called decline of 
Europe is a phoenix rising from its ashes. We are the out¬ 
posts of Europe, to-day, yesterday, for tlie last thousand 
years. We must be ready to fight, aiid we are ready. Not 
only fof ourselves and our people but for the Europe whose 
heart we are.** 

“A citizen and a soldier,” Mussolini has announced, 
“are synonymous in the fascist State.’* 

V. SUMMARY 

(1) Fascism and the Arbitrament of Force 

It is not, I think, difficult to sec why the theory of 
Fascism is associated in the popular mind with war; why 
it sings the praise of war,^ encourages the military virtues, 

' The following is the official New Year’s carol, sung during January 
by children between the ages of to and id in Germany: 

“With the bells in the tower 
Let us arise. 

And fan the fires 
Which to heaven shall rise, 

And bear our weapons— 

For the Year is new: 

War is the watchword! 

Make the watchword true,** 
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puts a premium upon courage and endurance, subordinates 
education to military training,^ and sees in the manufacture 
of armaments the primary purpose oOndustry. 

The principle of leadership, which is a distinctive > auirc 
of Nazi philosophy, leads to a division of the community 
into two classes, the leaders and the servers; or, to adopt 
the Nietzschcan classification, the ‘‘superiors’' and the 
mob. 

By what method is this classification effected? How, 
in other words, arc the leaders chosen? Ihcrc arc two 


answers: the first, by reason of the fact that they have a 
more dominant will than the led; the second, by reason 
of the fact that they know the moral law. Now then is 
no way of proving the possession of a more dominant will 


except by testing it against that of others, and it is difficult 
to sec how the test is to be made except by force. So far 
as the superiors' knowledge of the moral law is concerned, 
there are, as I have already pointed out, different inter¬ 
pretations of the moral law. Many will be found to claim 
insight into the Good, and since there is no independent 
authority by reference to which the competing claims to 
superior moral insight can be adjudicated, since each 
claimant must be judge and jury in his own cause, there 
seems, once again, to be no way of deciding the issue 
between claimants save by appeal to force. Once the 
democratic concepts of popular consent, majority rule and 
equality before the law are abandoned, once the test of 
happiness is. rejected and individual freedom required to 
subordinate itself to State n<x:essity, there seems to be no 
way of determining controversial issues except, in Bertrand 


* All male Italians from the ag^ of ei^ht to fifty-five arc regarded as 
soldiers; children arc not promoted to higher classes in Italian primary 
schools, youths do not receive their diplomas from secondary schools, 
young men are not, as university students, allowed to tal^c deuces or 
diplomas, unless they have shown the required military proficiency. 

In Germany, as already noted, the Sixth form has l:«cn permanently 
abolished in all high schools and the school-leaving age reduced 
from nineteen to eighteen. During the year thus gained young 
Germans arc required to serve in Labour Corps; at twenty they go 
into the Army.' 
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Russell’s words, *^by the appeal to force and the arbitra¬ 
ment of the big battalions**. Fascism, in fact, selects one 
portion of roankii^ as being alone important, but gives 
no indication of tne standard by reference to which the 
selection is to be made. Thus fitness to rule is established 
by nothing but success in becoming a ruler, and whoever 
considers himself worthy of power will feel justified in seeking 
to demonstrate his worthiness hy attempting its exercise. 

So far as the relations between States are concerned, 
the idealist conception of the State as an entity which is 
exempt from moral relations in its dealings with other 
States, coupled with the affirmation that the State is also 
an entity whose true nature realizes itself by expansion, 
ensures that the foreign policy of fascist states will be cyie of 
aggression tempered only by expediency. Finally, the 
political needs of dictators who live and thrive in an 
atmosphere of alarms and excursions, sharpened as they 
are by economic stresses which dictate, the distribution 
of circuses in the absence of bread, make it reasonably 
certain that fascist practice will not fall short of the precepts 
of idealist theory. 

(2) The Fascist and the Platonic Theories of the State 
Contrasted. A close relationship between Fascism and 
Plato’s theory of the State is so frequently asserted that it 
is worth while in conclusion to emphasize again some of 
the points of difference. Both Fascbm and Plato envisage 
an authoritarian State in which the best make the laws 
and the many achieve such happiness and virtue as lie 
within their compass,* by cheerfully obeying the laws 
and giving their services, thus enabling the State to function 
and the best to realize the purposes which are appropriate 
to the best. The differences are two. First, in Plato’s 
State the criterion by reference to which the best arc 
selected is that of knowledge or wisdom. There is an 
absolute good and an absolute justice. Men riiay be so 
educated that they can apprehend these absolutes. In 
the light of the knowledge which their apprehension 
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reveals, they will so frame the laws and ordinances of the 
State that they manifest the Forms of goodness and justice. 
Obeying these la\vs, subscribing to these ordinances, men will 
realize the degree of goodness and justice ivM':h is ossibie 
to ordinary human beings living on the earth. Fascist 
leaders, on the contrary, select themselves; they do, indeed, 
make claim to know what is gof d, l;ut since no standard is 
provided by reference to which their claim may be tested, 
they manifest their superiority by determination and skill 
in achieving and ruthlessness in exercising power. Power 
is treated as if both for the individual and the State it 
were itself a good. This view is explicitly maintained in 
Nietzsche’s philosophy, and is supported in ih^ con¬ 
temporary World by theories of racial superiority which 
maintain that certain peoples are racially superior to 
others and ought, therefore, to. rule over them. 

Secondly, the end for which government is exercised 
in Plato’s State is the well-being of the community as a 
whole. This well-being is envisaged in terms of wisdom 
for the few and justice for the many. Justice, the contented 
doing of the job for which he is fitted, is the highest 
morality of which the ordinary man is capable; hut, Plato 
would add, in living according to the laws and ordinances 
which the Guardians have framed for him, he also achieves 
such happiness as appertains to his nature; and that it 
should enable him to do so is one of the objects, perhaps 
the chief object, of the State. It is not true, then, to say 
that Plato treats the ordinary man only as a means; 
he is prepared to regard his welfare as an end, though as 
an end of inferior value. 

The object for which rule is exercised in a fascist State 
is the enhancement of the power of the few, the many 
being regarded merely as the raw material over which the 
power of the few is exercised and the means through which 
it is achieved. As Fichte puts it, “The ignoble man who only 
exists for the sake of the other must likewise sacrifice 
himself”. Thus, for Fascism, the subordination of the 
individual to something other than himself becomes an 
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end in itself. It is true diat by invoking the principles of 
the idealist theory of the State an endeavour is made to 
show that in subordinating himself to the State the 
individual is realizing his true nature. But Fascism would 
not, I imagine, maintain that any existing State is an ideal 
one and the theory, it will be remembered,^ asserts that 
it is only in the State as such, that is to say, in the ideal State, 
that realization of the self’s true nature through subordi¬ 
nation to the State is achieved. In practice the subordination 
of the individual becomes a subordination to the State for 
the sake of the State. **Ail individuals on groups,” says 
Mussolini, “are relative, only to be conceived of in their 
relation to the State.” The end of the individual is, then, 
to be found only in the end of the State. What, then, 
is the end of the State? Mussolini answers by bluntly 
announcing that the fascist State is “an embodied will to 
power and government”; it is in the interests of this 
“embodied will” that Fascism considers itself entitled to 
subordinate the individual to the State. Over whom arc 
the “power and government” exercised? Over other 
States abroad and over the mass of inferior individuals 
at home. Thus the evolution of powerful individuals in 
the community of individuals and of powerful nations in 
the community of nations is the ultimate end to the 
pursuit of which everything else must be subordinated. 
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Chapter XVII: THEORY OF 
COMMUNISM 

'I. EXPOSITION 

Introductory. Communism is only partly an ethical, 
only partly a political doctrine. It is also a metaphysical 
philosophy, a theory of the nature of reality, a theory of 
knowledge and a theory of economics. The economic aspect 
of Communism lies outside the scope of this book, and, 
since this constitutes an integral part of the main body of 
communist doctrine, my treatment here must necessarily 
be incomplete. Some account of the metaphysical basis of 
Communism and of its theory of knowledge is given in 
Chapter XVII of my Guide to Philosophy; these topics, 
therefore, receive only a passing mention here. As certain 
of the ethical and political doctrines which form part of 
the philosophy of Communism are also described in my 
Guide to Philosophy^ a number of passages in that book 
relate to subjects which properly fall within the scope of 
this one. I do not wish to rewrite in different words w^hat 
I have written there, and I have accordingly ventured to 
reprint these passages as they stand, in so far as they seem 
to be both accurate and appropriate. 

The Dialectical Process. Communism as a coherent 
body of doctrine first takes shape in the writings of Karl 
Marx (1818-1883) and Friedrich Engels (1820-1895). 
It was originally known as Dialectical Materialism- The 
word “Dialectical’' indicates its partial derivation from 
Hegel. Hegel taught that the development both of thought 
and of things is brought about through a conflict of op¬ 
posing elements or tendericies. The doctrine is two-sided. 
It is a description of the .way in which things come into 
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being, develop and behave, and it is a description of the 
way in which we come to learn the truth about them. 
For Hegel, the two processes, the development of things 
and the discovery of truth, were aspec..^ of the same 
reality; but whereas he gave logical oriori-y to the second, 
Marx emphasized the priority of the first. 

The dialectical process involves a continual series of 
ups and downs. One tendency by its very success generates 
its opposite, so that at tiie very moment of its apparent 
triumph its opposite begirds ro gain upon it. To take one 
of Marx’s own examples:—the ninetcentli century saw 
the development of an increasingly triumphant and in¬ 
creasingly extreme Individualism. But Individualism 
throughout the whole period of its advance was genera¬ 
ting Collectivism, which first entered the field as a formid¬ 
able rival at the very moment of Individualism's apparent 
triumph. Since in coming to fruition any tendency or 
movement prepares the way for its opposite, the right 
understanding of the tendencies operating in society at 
any given moment depends upon a knowledge of the 
processes which have brouglit that society into being. 

But the movement from one tendency to the other is 
not simply that of a sec-saw. The later tendency is truer 
than the earlier because it takes it into account and 
includes it. Thus the conflict of opposing tendencies both 
in thought and in events is no less fruitful than necessary, 
since it leads to a development in the direction of truth 
and reality. There is, however, no finality about the 
process, which is endless. 

Marx’s Materialism. Hegel held that the driving 
force of the dialectical process was the ideas themselves. 
Marx denied this; for him, ideas which were not the 
ideas of any mind were meaningless. Moreover, he held 
a materialist doctrine according to which minds are 
themselves in an important sense the reflections of the 
environment in which they operate. The events which 
take place in a mind are, therefore, in the last resort. 
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determined by events or movements in the world outside 
the mind.^ These events in the physical world are the 
generators of events in the mind of man, and consequently 
determine the process which we call history. Of this 
process the mind of man is an integral part, but it is 
not the originator. 

Mcurx’s Theory of History. The theory of the Dialec¬ 
tic, combined with the materialist view of the causation 
of events, issues in a theory of history. According to this 
theory, events occur as the result of the conflict of oppos¬ 
ing tendencies; the truth about events, that is to say the 
correct interpretation of history, will be reached by 
the understanding of both the opposing tendencies and of the 
result of their conflict. Just as in the world of thought, 
to pursue a tendency to its logical conclusion is to reveal 
its opposite, so in the world of fact the very success of one 
movement tends to call into existence its opposite. Feudal¬ 
ism engendered the conditions which permitted the rise 
of the bourgeoisie, who, through the expansion of industry 
and the growth of commerce, were presently to destroy 
Feudalism; and Capitalism, by reason of its creation of a 
cjass-conscious proletariat, is forging the instrument of its 
own destruction. But while from one point of view—looked 
at from the outside as it were—the tendency is a one-sided 
development which is seen to call its opposite into exist¬ 
ence to correct its one-sidedness, from another—^viewed as 
it were from the inside—the tendency is itself seen as a 
synthesis of opposites. Thus each system of society con¬ 
tains its opposite within itself, and it is the opposition 
between it and the opposite it contains which leads to 
the disruption of the system and to its supersession by 
another. 

Marx’s metaphysical background is thus dialectical and 
materialist. His dialectical theory teaches that movements 
of any kind result from the confrontation of opposites, and 

^ See pp* 694-696 below for an expansion and qualification of this 
statement. 
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that which emerges as the result of the confrontation com¬ 
prises within itself and transcends both opposites whose 
conflict has produced it. His Materialism leads him to 
insist that the driving force behind the p: occss of dialec¬ 
tical development is in the last resort net a mental, but 
a physical event. It is not the thoughts and wills of men, 
but changes of climates, discoveries of raw materials, and 
the inventions of new technical processes which determine 
the course of history. The development of new industrial 
techniques as a result of inventions suggests, u is true, the 
activity of minds operating upon matter. But, Marx is 
careful to point out, inventions do not spring fully fledged 
from the creative brain of man. What men will invent is 
determined not by them but for them, by the nature of 
the problems with which the conditions under which they 
are living confront them. Moreover, the conditions estab¬ 
lished by the external environment determine in the case 
of any particular invention which happens to be made, 
whether it will be developed and applied. Thus even the 
activity of inventing or creating is not, as it appears to 
be, a spontaneous mental activity, but is a function or 
by-product of environmental circumstances. 

This brief sketch of the background of Marx’s thought 
will put the reader in a better position to understand the 
political and ethical theory which he derives from it. 

Fundamental Political Principles. The gist of Ae 
resulting doctrine is container! in the following quotation 
from Marx’s collaborator Engels, which I take from 
Bertrand Russell’s book. Freedom and Organization. 

‘"The materialist conception of histoiy sUrts from the 
proposition that the production of the means to support 
human life and, next to production, the exchange of tilings 
produced, is the basis of all social structure; th^t in every 
society that has appeared in history, the manner in which 
wealth is distributed and society divided into classes or 
orders, is dependent upon what is produced, how it is 
produced, and how the products are exchanged. From this 
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point of view the final causes of all social changes and 
political revolutions are to be sought, not in men’s brains, 
not in man’s better insight into eternal truth and justice, 
but in changes in the modes of production and exchange. 
They arc to be sought not in the philosophy^ but in the 
economics of each particular epoch. The growing perception 
that existing social institutions are unreasonable and 
unjust, that reason has become unreason, and right wrong, 
is only proof that in the modes of production and exchange 
changes have silently taken place with which the social 
order, adapted to earlier economic conditions, is no 
longer in keeping. From this it also follows that the means 
of getting rid of the incongruities that have been brought 
to light must also be present, in a more or less developed 
condition, within the changed modes of production 
themselves.” 

The two most salient features of the doctrine just outlined 
may be illustrated by two further quotations. Firet, the 
conflicts which lead to changes in society are not conflicts 
in anybody’s mind. It is not in human desires and thoughts, 
but in the processes of production, that the ultimate springs 
»of change are to be found. 

“This conflict between productive forces and modes of 
production is not a conflict engendered in the mind of 
man, like that between original sin and divine justice. 
It exists, in fact, objectively outside us, independently 
of the will and actions even of the men that have brought 
it on. Modern Socialism is nothing but the reflexin thought, 
of this conflict in fact; its ideal reflection in the minds, first, 
of the class directly suffering under it, the working- 
class.” 

Secondly, all the various elements which go to make up 
the cultural life and institutions of a society, ethical, 
religious, legal and aesthetic, are the by-products of its 
fundamental economic structure. 

“It was seen that all past history, with the exception of 
its primitive stages, was the history of class struggles: that 
these warring classes of society are always the products of 
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the modes of production and of exchange—^in a word, of 
the economic conditions of their time; that the economic 
structure of society always furnishes the real basis, Ftarting 
from which wc can alone work out the ukixaate explana¬ 
tion of the whole superstructure t>f uridijal and political 
institutions as well as of the religious, philosophical, and 
other ideas of a given hJstokical peuod/' 

Relationship of Men lo Things and Men to Men. 
From the doctrine just suinrnari^-cd most <»f the char¬ 
acteristic and distinctive tenets of commuxiist theory are 
derived. 

(i) First, in order to satisfy their need tor warmth, food, 
shelter and clothing, men have learnt to perform certain 
operations upon things, those things, namely, ^.hich are 
the raw materials of production. There is, thus, from the 
outset a fundamei^tal relationship in a society between 
men and things. 

This relationship involves a corresponding relationship 
between men and men. There will be divbion and special¬ 
ization of labour, there will be rights which have been 
taken by or conceded to certain men to exploit certain 
things, and there will be corresponding prohibitions pre¬ 
venting other men from exploiting them. There will, in a 
word, be ownership of some things by some men and 
deprivation in respect of these same things for other men. 
But these other men, although they do not own things 
and have no rights in respects of them, may and will per¬ 
form operations upon them under the control and direc¬ 
tion of those who are their owners; the owners may eycn 
compel them to perform these operations. Now the different 
ways in which things are operated upon under different 
forms of ownei^hip, and the different operations which 
men pezform upon things lead to different forms of rela¬ 
tionship between men and men. Thus the relationship 
between men and men depends in the last resort upon the 
way in which, at any given period in the development of a 
society, things'are owned and worked. 
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Class * Basis of Society. (2) During the period of 
recorded history, the relationship between men and m^n 
has remained fimdamentally the same. This relationship 
is one of exploitation, and, because of it, society is divided 
into two antagonistic classes. But though it remains the 
same in fact, this relationship of exploitation assumes a 
variety of different guises. By reference to the variations 
in its form Marx distinguishes three main phases in the 
historical development of societies. These are the phases 
exemplified respectively by slave-holding societies, feudal 
societies, and capitalist societies. In the first two, the rela¬ 
tion of exploitation is Whether it assumes the form 

of the relation of owners to slaves, or of feudal lords to 
serfi, it is unconcealedly a relation between those who 
own the raw materials of wealth and as a consequence 
possess economic and political power, and those who, 
whether as slaves or as serfs, transform these raw materials 
into usable commodities. This second class pays to the 
first a tribute which takes the form of what Marx calls 
‘‘surplus value”, in return for the permission to operate 
the raw materials which the first class owns, and receives 
as payment for its labour only a bare subsistence wage. 
Under Capitalism the relation between the two classes 
remains fundamentally unaltered, but it is cut across and 
obscured by a miscellany of confusing facts—the fact, for 
example, that production is for sale rather than for im¬ 
mediate use, the introduction of the middleman as a link 
between producer and consumer, the growth of political 
freedom symbolized by the concession of the vote to the 
exploited classes. All these developments obscure what, 
Marx insists, remains the fundamental fact in every 
capitalist society, namely, that most men are only allowed 
to work on condition that they pay tribute to the 
owners of the means of production. 

The Development of Society. (3) Thirdly, that which 
determines the development fxom one phase of society to 
another is a change in the relationship between men and 
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things, or, more precisely, a change iri the way in which 
men treat raw materials in order to satisfy their needs. 
From time to time new techniques arc introduced, and 
these determine new forms of society. Invcnuous are made, 
men’s skill improves, knowledge of naftci increases. As a 
result, new ways of organizing the resources of production 
are adopted, and these determine new forms of economic 
organization. Thus, economic systems, if they are to keep 
pace with the developing resources of production, need to 
be continually modified. 

Relativity of Ethical and L^al Codes and Logii:al 
Concepts, (4) Fourthly, at any given stage in the 
development of society, its moral and legal systeras reflect 
its fundamental economic structure, being conditioned by 
the need of the exploiting class to justify the peculiar form 
of relationship between the two classes, that is to say, the 
peculiar form of exploitation of one class by the other, 
which the current stage of economic technique brings 
into being. Political institutions and legal system.^ and the 
political and legal ideas by means of which men justify 
and support them, are thus relative to and determined by 
the economic structure of society. They are at once its 
product, its prop, and its mirror and in respect of each 
of these three activities their nature is determined by the 
particular phase of economic development which they 
support and reflect. As with the politick and legal systems 
of society, so with its moral ^consciousness. Slavery and 
serfdom were approved by the societies which employed 
slaves and serfs; inevitably, since the moral consciousness of 
these societies, being a reflection of the stages of economic 
development to which slavery and serfdom were respec¬ 
tively appropriate, could not do other than justify them. 
For this reason, appeak to right and justice by the exploited 
classes will never obtain a hearing, since the moral stan¬ 
dards to which they appeal are based on the assumption 
of the rightness of the very-system against which they arc 
appealing. There are no suc^ things as abstract right or 
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absolute justice; there are only those standards of right> 
those conceptions of justice which reflect and justify a 
particular phase of economic development. Together with 
politics, law, religion, and art, morals, individual no less than 
social, form a suptotructure founded upon circumstance 
and modelled to the shape of its foundation. Now circum- 
stance is, as we .have seen,* constituted by men’s relation 
to things and consequential relation to their fcllpw-men.. 

That Religion is the Opium of the People. I pro¬ 
pose to illustrate this fundamental concept of communist 
philosophy by considering in a little detail two examples 
of its application; the first, in the sphere of religion, the 
second, in that of literature. 

(i) Lenin, as is well-known, described religion as the 
opium of the people,^ and communist Russia is noted for 
its hostility to religion. The reason for this hostility is the 
conviction that, historically, religion has been used by 
the exploiting class as a method for ensuring the sub¬ 
servience of the exploited. Machiavelli recommended that 
morals and religion should be used as instruments of power 
by the intelligent ruler.* In the view of communists most, 
if not all, of those who have ruled have been in this respect 
intelligent. 

The grounds for this view, which constitutes a particular 
application of the Nietzschean and Thrasymachian atti¬ 
tude to morals and to religion described in the previous 
^apter®, are broadly as follows. Society is at bottom based 
upon force which the exploiters employ to maintain and 
to perpetuate the inequalities upon which they thrive. 
But exploitees who lend themselves contentedly to the 
purposes of the exploiters arc more satisfactory subjects 
for exploitation than a working class which must be driven 
by the whip. To ensure the desired contentment, the 
exploiters invoke the assistance of religion; for religion is 

phrase first occurs in the i^itings of Charles Kingsley. 

* See Introduction tp Parts 11 and 111 , p. 135. 

• Sec Chapter XVI, pp. 696-631. 
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not only a means to reconcile the individual to society; it 
is also a device for inducing the poor and oppressed to 
tolerate the particular order of society which impoverishes 
and oppresses them. Thus religion, the instrument of the 
rich, is also the bridle of the poor. 

The communist bids us consider m this connection tlie 
significance of the praise which most ipeligions have 
bestowed upon the virtues appropriate to slaves—namely, 
meekness, humility, unsidfishness, and contentment; to 
consider, too, how they have censured as the vices of 
pride and presumption, qualities which in those more 
highly plac^ are dccincd to be virtues, and appear ^ 
courage, originality, independence, and the passionate 
resentment of injustice and oppression. The Christian 
religion goes further, and makes a virtue of poverty. It is 
only, we are assured, with the greatest difficultv that the 
rich man will enter the Kingdom of Heaven, which opens 
its gates to the humble and needy. Poverty and insignifi¬ 
cance are not, therefore, as they appear to be, and as the 
world insists on regarding them, disabilities to be avoided 
at all costs; they are passports to celestial bliss. As such, 
they arc rightly to be welcomed. The Christian religion, 
indeed, expressly encourages men to cultivate them, 
exhorting them to worldly improvidence and inertia 
by bidding them take no thought for the morrow, and 
to be content vnth that state of life into which it shall 
please God to call them. 

As it has pleased Him to call ninety-nine opt of every 
hundred to a state of extreme lowliness, religion, in so far 
as it is taken seriously, assbts the governing class to keep 
the poor in their place. The governing classes have been 
quick to sdiae the opportunity Christianity has offered them 
of not only exploiting the workers, but of representing the 
effects of their exploitation as a jxMiitivc asset to the cxploitecs. 

Religion, theUi from the communist point of view, is 
a gigantic deception; a deception practis^ not consciously 
—Shuman min^, it will be remembered, are the instru¬ 
ments, often unconscious, of processes which, set in motion 

Ym 
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independently of human will^ realize themselves through its 
agency—but in all good faith by the exploiting class, who 
have as a rule sincerely believ^ in the truth of the doctrines 
whose practice by the many was a necessary condition 
of their own continued tenure of economic power. Using 
religion as a means, they have nevertheless revered it as 
an end. Absolute truth and pragmatic truth have thus gone 
hand in hand, but while the former was a myth, the 
latter was a reality. 

Unpremeditated Revelations of the True Position. 
Occasionally, however, a member pf the governing class, 
at once less tactful and more clear-sighted than his fellows, 
has not hesitated to expose the foundations upon which 
his position rested; for example, Napoleon I, who, though 
a notorious sceptic, stoutly refused to be drawn into anti- 
Christian or anti-clerical legislation. Taxed with the 
protection which he afforded to a religion in which he 
did not believe, ‘‘What is it,” he asked his critics, “that 
makes the poor man think it quite natural that there are 
fires in my palace while he is dying of cold? that I have 
ten coats in my wardrobe while he goes naked? that at 
each of my meals enough is served to feed his family for 
a week? It is simply religion, which tells him that in 
another life I shall be only his equal, and that he actually 
has more chance of being happy there than I. Yes, we 
must see to it that the floors of the churches are open 
to all, and^that it does not cost the poor man much to 
have prayers said on his tomb.” 

Religion and the Industrial Revoludori. Proceeding 
with his interpretation of the function of religion, the 
communist notices how in the nineteenth century, when 
the danger to Capitalism from the growing proletariat 
first made itself felt, the religious beliefs of the governing 
classes became more fervent as their conduct became more 
edifying. It was important that 'the proletariat brought 
into existence by the industrial revolution should feRtn 
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to know God, and in knowing Him to respect their betters. 
Their betters should, then, it was felt, set them an example. 
This they proceeded to do. 

The Annual Register for 1798 remarks: 

“It was a wonder to the lower orders throughout all 
parts of England to see the avenues to the churches filled 
with cariiagcs. This novel appearance prompted tlie 
simple country people to enquire what was the matter.” 
Soon afterwards Wilberforce managed to get the first 
day of meeting of the House of Commons |:K>stponed from 
Monday to Tuesday, lest the re-assembling of Parliament 
on a Monday night might cause membei“s to travel and 
to be seen travelling through London on a Sunday. For 
the same reason, the opening of the Newmarket Races 
was changed from Easter Monday to Tuesday. “In the 
old times,” we read, “the villages on the route used to turn 
out on Easter Sunday to admire the procession of rich 
revellers, and their gay colours and equipment. Tl^c Duke 
of York, in answer to remonstrances, said that it was true 
he travelled to the races on a Sunday, but he always had 
a Bible and a Prayer Book in his carriage.” 

I'he moral of all this is sufficiently obvious. It was, 
indeed, put succinctly enough by Arthur Young, who, in 
An Enquiry into the State of Mind amongst the Lower Classes, 
written in 1798, says : 

“ A stranger would think our churches were built, as 
indeed they are, only for the rich. Under such anarrangeraent 
where are the lower classes to hear the Word of God, that 
Gospel which in our Saviotir’s time was preached more 
particularly to the poor? Where are they to learn the 
doctrines of that truly excellent religion which exhorts to 
content and to submission to the higher powers? . . . ” 
The governing classes appreciated the importance ©f Mi. 
Young’s question. “Twenty years later”—I ain quoting 
from The Town Labourer, by J. L. and Barbara 

Hammond—“one Englishman out of seven being at that 
time a pauper, Parliament voted a million of public 
money for the construction of churches to preach submission 
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to the higher powers. In the debates in the House of 
LordS| in May idi8, Lord Liverpool laid stress on the 
social importance of guiding by this means the opinions of 
those who were beginning to receive education.** 

A final quotation, from the dialogue between Cusins 
and Undershaft in Shaw*s Major Barbara^ furnishes an 
appropriate twentieth-century application of the Marxist 
conception of the function of religion: 

Cusins (in a white fury): Do I understand you to imply 
that you can buy Barbara? 

Undershaft: No; but I can buy the Salvation Army. 

Cusins: Quite impossible. 

Undershaft: You shall sec. All religious organizations 
exist by selling themselves to the rich. 

Cusins: Not the Army. That is the Church of the Poor. 

Undershaft: All the more reason for buying it. 

Cusins : I don’t think you quite know what the Army 
does for the poor. 

Undershaft: Oh, yes, I do. It draws their teeth: that is 
enough for me—as a man of business- 

Cusins: Nonsense! It makes them sober- 

Undershaft: I prefer sober workmen. The profits arc 
larger. 

Cusins :—^honest- 

Undershaft: Honest workmen arc the most economical. 

Cusins: —attached to their homes- 

Undershaft: So much the better: they will put up with 
anything sooner than change their shop. 

Cusins: —chappy- 

Undershaft: An invaluable safeguard against revolution. 

Cusins :—unselfish- 

Undershaft: Indifferent to their own interests^ which 
suits me exactly. 

Cusins: —^with their thoughts on heavenly things— 

Undershaft (rising): And not on Trade Unionism nor 
Socialism, l^ccllent. 

Cusins (revolted): You really are an infernal old rascal.** 
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Application of Marxist Concepts to Literature, 
(a) Literature, it is urged, is not a rootless activity 
to be studied and understood apart from the political and 
economic conditions of the society which is producing it. 
Literature has a necessary relation to life and good litera¬ 
ture is that which enhances life. N w human life is inter¬ 
woven with the texture of society; it involves, nay, more, 
it is the expenditure of human energy in social relations. 
To enhance life is, therefore, to facilitate what a com¬ 
munist writer caUs ‘‘a more productive social organization 
of human energy”. The existing social organization of 
human energy, that, namely, which obtains under 
Capitalism, is wasteful and oppressive. Literature which 
takes the existing organization for granted, which is, 
indeed, merely a parasitic growth upon it, is, therefore, 
bad literature. Go^ literature, on the other hand, reveals 
itself as sensitive to the possibilities of increased human 
productivity in the age in which the literature appears, 
and assists the factors which are operating in favour of 
such increase. Good literature is, therefore, always in 
essence propagandist, its propaganda being direct^ to 
tlic furtherance of creative change. So far as the literature 
of the past is concerned, liie test of value is the faithfulness 
with which it reflects the circumstances and outlook of 
the class or group which the writer represents. But it is 
also held that valuable literature is more likely to be 
produced in an era of economic expansion and political 
agitation than in one of apathy or content. Thus Lenin, 
who stressed the need to preserv^j the valuable elements 
in capitalist culture in literature as well as in the other 
arts, was a warm admirer of the fictional literature pro¬ 
duced in Russia during the second half of the nineteenth 
century, a period of political agitation among the intellec¬ 
tuals and awakening consciousness among the peasants. 

In the present era of declining communists 

recognize one, and only one, creative movement, namely, 
Communism which seeks to overthrow the capitalist system 
of private profit ipaking and to replace it by the communal 
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ownership of the means of production and exchange* Thus 
good literature in the modern world will specifically relate 
itself to the impending change &om Capitalism to Socialism, 
and will seek to promote that change. To quote from a con¬ 
temporary communist writer: ‘‘The social organism to 
which literature has to be*related is humanity in its advance 
to Socialism. The function of criticism is to judge literature, 
both content and form, as a part of this movement.” 

Bourgeois (Bad) and Proletarian (Good) Fiction. 
To illustrate these principles, theories arc propounded 
which seek to define the function of the go^ novel in 
contemporary society. Most English novels, it is pointed 
out, are written by members of the bourgeois class to be 
read by members of that class. They are indicted<on three 
grounds: (a) They are written in a faded and jejune 
language, in which abstract and latinized substitutes for 
plain speech take the place of the fresh and racy language 
of common men, enriched by images drawn from their 
working experience. The phraseology of contemporary 
American novels, it is pointed out, is vivid and colloquial in 
comparison with the flat and insipid prose of English 
writers, and American novels are, therefore, regarded with 
favour. (/^) In the bourgeois novel the emphasis is laid upon 
individuals and the novelist’s judgments of individuals are 
inspired by bourgeois, that is to say, by capitalist, morality. 
The bourgeob novel is concerned with such questions as, 
‘^Is Miss X a good -woman?” “Did X and Y achieve 
happiness?” “Did Y *make good’?” that is to say, “Did Y 
succeed according to the standards of the bourgeois society 
of which he was a member ? ” 

The good novel, on the other hand—good, that is to say, 
by reference to the standards which the principles enun¬ 
ciated above invoke—will deal with masses rather than 
individuals. “From the mass”—I am quoting from a recent 
statement of the aims of the writer of proletarian fiction 
by Arthur Calder Marshall—“now one person, now another 
is picked out not in contradisdnetion firom the odiers, but 
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as their examplci/' In other words, it is with representative 
types chosen because of their typicality, rather than with 
individual persons chosen because of their idiosyncrasies, 
that the good novelist, that is to say the novelfa* who is 
relating literature to ‘‘humanity in its aavance to Social¬ 
ism**, will concern himself 

(c) The theme of the bour^reois novel is the relations 
between individuals. l‘he commonest example of this 
theme turns on the time-honoured question, ‘Will Miss X 
marry Mr. Y or Mr. Z?’" The pre-occupation with this 
and similar questions is due to the isolation of the bourgeois 
writer within his class, a class which has little part to play 
in the movement of htimanity towards Socialism; which 
is, indeed, only too often opposed to that movement. 
Because this class is essentially parasitic, its work is non¬ 
significant, that is to say, it bears no relation to humanity’s 
advance towards Socialism. Such work has neither interest 
nor importance; it tends to be monotonous and its per¬ 
formance is a matter of routine; what is more, is taken 
for granted that it should be such. Inevitably, then, the 
bourgeois novelist will take his material not from the 
working, but from the play Ufe of his characters, and 
his material, therefore, will be frivolous when it ought 
to be serious. 

The true theme of literature, which is serious or good 
literature in the sense defined, is—I quote again from Mr. 
Marshall—‘‘the complex struggle of our class society, its, 
changing forms, its conflicts, its triumphs and inefiiciencies, 
its struggle for justice against self-inWrest, its apparent 
chaos and illogical order**. 

In recent years a considerable literature has grown up 
which seeks to define the true function of the arts within 
the framework of the presuppositions of Marxist theory. 
The subject cannot be further developed here, but enough 
has, it is hoped, been said to illustrate the communist 
view of the arts as a superstructure built like religion, law 
and morality upon the foundation of economic circum¬ 
stance* The fi>ui]^atipn is at the moment that of a declining 
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capitalist civilization, and most contemporary art is 
m^elled upon the structure within which it arises, and 
reflects the environment in which it is engendered. It is 
therefore bad or non-signifleant art. But the communbt 
society of the future is, in accordance with the concepts 
of the Hegelian Dialectic, already stirring within the 
womb of the declining capitalist society of the present, 
and an art appropriate to this new society, an art which 
points towards the future instead of being content merely 
to reflect the present, is already* being thrown up as a 
by-product of the new forces which arc making for economic 
change. Such art does not merely point forward to the 
birth of a new society in the future; it actually assists it 
to be born. Such is good or significant art. 

The Change from Capitalism to Communism Must 
Be Violent. (5) To resume the exposition of Marxist 
principles, the Dialectic, as we have seen, teaches that 
each phase of society carries within its matrix the seed 
of its own dissolution. ‘‘The means of getting rid of the 
incongruities that have been brought to light must,*’ 
Marx says, “also be present, in a more or less developed 
condition, within the changed modes of production them¬ 
selves.” “The means” arc, in effect, the next phase of 
social development which, potentially present from the 
first in the womb of its predecessor, is brought to birth by 
its predecessor’s triumphant maturity. Thus slavery is 
superseded by Feudalism for which it had prepared the 
way, and Feudalism gives way to the Capitalism which 
it itself had fostered. Similarly the contradictions inherent 
in Capitalism, to which we have already referred, must 
eventually bring about its own overthrow through the 
agency of that very class, the exploited proletariat, which 
Capit^ism has brou^t into being. 

llie changes involved are,«however, not gradual, but 
violent, for the reason that the political, legal, and moral 
systems which rise upon the foundation of an economic 
substructure, generate a life of their own which gives them 
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the vitality to persist, even when their economiq sObstruc- 
ture is crumbling away. Every political system embodies 
the authority of a governing class which has a vested 
interest in Ae maintenance of that system. This class 
clings to its privileges and refuses to abandon its authority 
without a struggle. Moreover, it use . the power over men’s 
minds with which its command of the avenues of education 
and publicity invests it, to |>ersuade them both of the 
social justice and of the inevitable continuance of the system 
upon which it thrives. Thus, while change in tiie econ¬ 
omic structure of society consequent upon the invention 
of new techniques of production is gradual and con¬ 
tinuous, changes in the political system are discontimious 
and violent. The need for political change accumulates 
in face of increasing resistance, and it is only the logic 
of economic circumstance that eventually gives the 
exploited class the power to break down this resistance. 
There is thus a time-lag before a community establishes 
the political, legal and moral systems appropriate to its 
continually changing economic substructure* It is because 
of this time-lag that political change when it comes is 
violent and revolutionary. 

Transition from Principles to Policies. The fore¬ 
going is a brief outline of the main features of Marxist 
theory on dts political and ethical sides, Marxism, 
however, like Fascism, is more than a philosophy; it is 
the creed of a party which has obtained control of a modern 
State. The policies by means of which the tenets of Marxist 
philosophy have been realized in actuality in the govern¬ 
ment of a State arc of importance not only for themselves, 
but also because they form an integral pa* t of the philosophy 
which they have brought to fruition. Communist writers 
lay great emphasis upon questions of policy, and with¬ 
out some description of the method they recommend for 
the realization of Socialism and the theories which they 
have propounded in support of these methods, this outline 
of Mandst philosophy would bfc incomplete. 

Yi 
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The Type of Situation from which Revolutions Spring. 
The events of recent years are acclaimed by modern 
communists as providing ^ remarkable illustration of tlie 
accuracy of Marx’s predictions. Their interpretation of 
recent events is on the following lines. The origin of the 
world.war was economic. The forces of production were 
advancing, while the existing social structure remained 
unmodified, with the result that goods were produced at 
such a rate that society could not absorb them. There 
ensued an ever more intense competition for fresh markets, 
which, under the guise of Imperialism, produced war as 
its inevitable result. Lenin, for example, defines Imperial¬ 
ism as Capitalism in that stage of development in which 
monopolies and financial capital have attained a preponder¬ 
ating influence, the export of capital has acquired great 
importance, the international trusts have begun the partition 
of the world, and the biggest capitalist countries have 
completed the division of the entire territorial globe among 
themselves”. At this stage the contradictions in Capitalism 
lead to its overthrow, the proletarian class created by 
Capitalism being the force which destroys that which 
created it. Growing ever in numbers and in the insistence 
of its demands, it refuses ultimately to be satisfied with 
anything less than the expropriation of the exploiters, the 
social ownership of property which has hitherto been held 
privately, and the transference of power to the militant 
workers. 

The uprising of the proletariat is not without previous 
parallels in history. In fact every class which has, at some 
time or another, been dominant in society, has been 
supplanted and suppressed by a class which the circum¬ 
stances of its own dominance have brought into existence. 
But though history affords parallels to the uprising of the 
proletariat, this is in one respect unique. All previous 
revolutions have resulted in the suppression of a class by 
a class, in the usurpation of the power of a minority by a 
minority. But the victory of the working class brings in 
its train the emancipation of humanity. Though the 
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revolution establishes in the first instance, a society which 
is itself founded on a class basis, the society which it 
ultimately envisages will be based on the abolition of 
classes. Thus communists hold that the battle *ioy are 
fighting, though outwardly waged on behalf of a dis¬ 
possessed class, is really the battle ot the whole of mankind; 
and it is this conviction, held with the intensity born of 
an ideal disinterestedly pursued, which generates the self- 
sacrifice and sclf-devoticn with which a superficially arid 
and doctrinaire doctrine is embraced. 

But though the emancipation of humanity and the 
abolition of classes is the communist’s ultimate aim, it is 
one which cannot, in hia view, be realized for many years. 
The revolution of the proletariat may pave the way to 
such a Utopia, but it does not miraculously biing it into 
being. We are thus led to the conception of two distinct 
stages of revolutionary progress, a conception anticipated 
by Marx and adopted by modern communists; (i) a 
transitional, revolutionary stage based on the domination 
of the State by the working class; (2) a communist, 
classless stage, in which die State as a repository of authority 
has vaniirficd. It will be convenient to consider each of 
these two stages separately. 

(i) The Revolutionary Stage, Communist Theory of the 
State. Communists hold that no fundamental change 
can be made in the stmeture of society without important 
modifications in the State, '^e experience of the past, and 
especially of the Paris Commune of 1871, has tauglit them 
that the working classes cannot simply take over the machin¬ 
ery of the existing capitalist State and use it for their own 
purposes. The existing State machine is, they maintain, 
essentially unsuited for revolutionary purposes; its bfiicials 
arc unreliable, its procedure ineffective, and its nature 
incapable of being changed by a mere change of masters. 
The conquest of political power by a workers’ party is, 
accordingly, of little value, so long as the capitalist re¬ 
mains in possession of the instruments of production. The 
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possession of these instruments will enable the capitalist class 
to ensure that a Parliament dominated by a constitutional 
Labour Party will only pass such legislation as will leave 
industrial power untouched. If such a party were to 
introduce measures expropriating the capitalists and trans¬ 
ferring their property to Ac community, the latter would, 
in Ae last resort, fight in defence of their privileges. It is 
held that Ac growA of Ac power of Ac Labour Party 
in Great Britain, coupled wiA its comparative failure to 
make any substantial modification in Ac structure of 
Capitalism, fully bears out this view. 

It is argued, accordingly, Aat constitutional means 
must be abandoned, Ac machinery of Ac existing State 
superseded, and a revolutionary dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat proclaimed. Modem communists have never 
hesitated to emphasize the severity and bitterness of 
Ac struggle which will accompany Ae overArow of Ac 
capitalist class. Armed violence will be necessary on 
Ae part of Ae workers, not only to dispossess the capitalists, 
but to resist counter-revolutions designed to restore them. 
As Engels says, ‘*The party which has triumphed in the 
revolution is necessarily compelled to maintain its mlc 
by means of that fear wiA which its arms inspire the 
reactionaries. If the Commune of Paris had not based 
itself on the authority of Ac armed people against the 
bourgeoisie, would it have maintained itself more Aan 
twenty-four hours ? ” 

In this connection it is pointed out that the bourgeoisie 
has all the advantages of superior education, discipline, 
and military talent. It has fighting materkls at its disposal 
and money for its equipment. It is not to be expected, 
therefore, that, even if Aspawcaicd by a sudden revoludoii- 
ary coup, it will refrain from using Aesc advantages. 

'"In any and every serious revolution,*" says Lenin, "a 
long, obstinate, desperate resistance of Ac exploiters, w<io 
for n»ny years will yet enjoy great advantages over Ac 
exploited, . constitutes Ae rule. Never . . . will the 
exploiters submit to the decision of the exploited majority 
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without making use of their advantages in a last desperate 
battle or in a series of battles/* Thus “the transition from 
Capitalism to Communisin forms a whole historical epoch 

The Proletarian State. During tne revolution¬ 
ary epc h, what Lenin calls a “qua:.-State** of the workers 
is created in place of the existing bourgeois State. This 
quasi-State will of nccf.Hsity l>e a class organization, in that 
it will function as the representative of the ^evolutionary 
working class.. “In order to break down the resistance of 
the bourgeoisie^*' says Marx, ‘the workers imest the State 
with a revolutionary and temporary form.’* It follows that 
the State during this period will be oppressive and anto- 
cratic; it is described by Lenin, “not as an organization 
of order, but as an organization of war**; it will exercise 
compulsory powers, and it will not seek to represent all 
the parties within the State. On the contrary, it will repre¬ 
sent one party only, the proletariat, and will be definitely 
used by that party to suppress the bourgeoisie. 

“Since the State,*' says Engels, “is only a temporary 
institution which is to be made use of in the revolution 
in order to forcibly suppress the opponents, it is perfectly 
absurd to talk about a fi'ee, popular State; so long as the 
proletariat needs the State, it needs it not in the interests 
of freedom, but in order to suppress its opponents; and 
when it becomes possible to speak of freedom, the State 
as such ceases to exist.’* 

Communist theory, therefore, does not countenance the 
suggestion that, during the transitional revolutionary period, 
democracy in the* sense in which the word is understood in 
England and America, can ever be a practical form of 
government. The dispossessed bourgeoisie must, during this 
period, be excluded from the government, and the State 
cannot, therefore, be completely representative in the 
sense in which the liberal political theorists of the last 
century who thought of democracy in terms of universal 
adult sufirage, envisaged and commended representative 
government. 
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The Communist Criticism of Democracy. 
At this point it will be convenient to give some account 
of the criticism which classical communist theory leVeb 
against the liberal and democratic concepts which until 
recent years dominated the political thought of W&tern 
Europe. Briefly, this criticism is to the effect that under 
Capitalism democracy can never be'a reality, since, in the 
absence of economic security, political democracy is the 
shadow without the substance. So long as the mass of men 
arc propertyless, it is idle, Mafx contended, to prate of 
the individuars freedom or of his ability to determine 
the order of society in which he lives. There is no freedom 
for the propertyless individual, since, as he has no alterna¬ 
tive to selling his labour to the highest bidder, he can 
exercise no effective control with regard to the kind of 
life he wishes to lead, while, as regards the structure of 
government, however democratic this may be in form, the 
repository of sovereignty will bjs, not the government, 
but those who exercise economic power in virtue of their 
possession of the means of industrial production. 

The fact that the workers are now given an apology for 
education, so far from putting them on an equality with 
their exploiters, only makes their position worse, since the 
existence of a semi-educated proletariat enables the 
exploiters to rivet its chains the more strongly. Controlling, 
as they do, education, the Press, the radio, the cinema 
and the pulpit, they use their control to engender sub* 
servience and an artificial Contentment in the minds of the 
workers, now rendered more easily accessible to capitalist 
influences. It is idle, therefore,^ to hope to win the mass 
ofrthe workers, while the instruments of propaganda are 
controlled by. the governing class. 

As for the political liberty upon which the bourgeois 
democratic State prides itself, this is dismissed as a figment 
or denounced as a sop. It is no doubt very pleasant to be 
able to criticise whomsoever and whatsoever one wishes, 
and to give the government of the day a piece of one's 
mind. But to the under-nourished or over-driven worker 
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such right of criticism is a luxury of which he has neither 
the wish nor the energy to avail himself. What he craves 
is a full stomach, not a free tongue. Lacking the former, 
he has neither the wit nor the inclination tu mai ' use of 
the latter. It is no doubt true that the worker possesses the 
right to vote every five years for the less unsuitable of the 
two grossly unsuitable persons who appear in his con¬ 
stituency at election time out of the blue, or descend upon 
it from the clouds of the party head-office. But of what 
value—so the criticism runs—are this freedom and this 
right to a man whose only alternative to starvation is to 
sell himself body and soul to an employer for thirty shillings 
a week? As Bernard Shaw puts it, in the Preface to his 
play, The Apple Cart, *'thc voters have no real choice of 
candidates: they have to take what they can get and make 
the best of It according to their lights, wliich is often the 
worst of it by the light of heavcn^\ 

Liberty and Democracy as the Opium of 
THE People. So far, the argument has been content 
to dismiss political democracy and the liberty of thought 
and speech, which is the most valued achievement of 
democracy, as figments without substance. In the works 
of some writers, however, it takes a wider sweep and 
denounces them as definite impediments to the achieve¬ 
ment of the economic equality which is the goal of Com¬ 
munism. Thus communist writers have been apt to 
represent political liberty as a drug which disguises from 
the exploited proletariat its true condition. Their argument 
runs as follow:— 

Politi^l liberty means in practice the right of voting 
every five years, sometimes oftener, for a representative 
whom one has not selected. The votes so cast either have 
some influence or they have none at all. In the former 
event, the influence is just enough to enable the workers 
to extort from ,the governing classes concessions sufficient 
to stave off revolution. iThe English governing classes, it 
is said, show a preternatural cunning in making these 
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concessions. Just as. they take the revolutionary edge off 
material privation by the contriviuice of the dole and the 
distribution of coal and blankets^ and the revolutionary 
edge off spiritual discontent by endowing churches to 
diffuse the Christian doctrines of meekness, unselfishness, 
and satisfaction with that station of life into which it shall 
please the State to call God's servants, so they take the 
revolutionary edge off political discontent by series Of 
legislative concessions such as the Trade Boards Acts, 
the Old Age Pensions Act, the Unemployment and Health 
Insurance Acts, which may be regarded in the light of 
sops thrown to the working classes to dull rather than to 
satisfy the appetite for revolutionary change, much as 
Mrs. Squeers doped the hungry morning appetites of the 
boys of Dotheboys Hall with brimstone and treacle. Political 
liberty is thus represented as a prop to bolster up Capitalism 
by making it tolerable. Alternatively, it is a safety-valve 
through which discontent can work off the steam which 
would otherwise lead to an explosion. By its means the 
governing clasps are enabled to represent the concessions, 
which rivet more firmly the chains of Capitalism upon the 
necks of the workers, as political advances won under a 
free and democratic constitution by the votes of the 
people. 

The Contemporary Situation. Democracy 
IN Crisis. The influence which the workers have been 
able to ^ert in the past in virtue of their possession of 
political liberty, always small, is, it is said, to-day diminish¬ 
ing. The reason is that economic concessions by the 
capitalist class are possible only in a time of capitalist 
expansion, when the abundant profits of Capitalism leave 
something over and to spare. The social reforms which 
characterized the pre-war years of the twentieth century 
were crumbs dropped from the rich man's table upon 
which for a time the poor contentedly fed. To-day, how¬ 
ever, the era of capitalist expansion has ceased, and there 
are accordingly no crumbs to drop. In those countries in , 
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which the pinch of economic hardship has been most 
severely felt, Capitalism has not hesitated to reveal the 
contempt which it has alv/ays entertained for liberal shib¬ 
boleths by destroying democracy, suppressing liber iy and 
establishing upon their ruins reaction open ind unashamed. 
In other words, the capitalist driven into an economic 
corner turns fascist, and Fascisrri njay, therefore, l>e 
regarded as the last phase of Capitalism. Even in the more 
prosperous capitalist countries, the limit of the concessions 
which politicaf liberty can be used to secure has already 
been reached. The passing of the Incitement to Disaffection 
Act in England is regarded as a significant pointer, showing 
that the tide of political liberty is even in England already 
on the ebb. Those who care for political liberty aiiAvish 
it to be preserved arc, therefore, contending for somcuiing 
which, from the point of view of the depressed classes, is 
a shadow from which what substance it ever possessed 
has departed. The above constitutes a brief summary of 
arguments which are urged with considerable force in 
Professor Laski*s book, Democrcuy in Crisis. 

Similar arguments are used by a number of communist 
writers to suggest that, at the present stage of capitalist 
development, there is a definite antithesis between political 
liberty and economic equality. If political liberty is a 
reality, if those peoples who enjoy it can make use 
of it to obtain economic concessions, its effect is to per¬ 
petuate Capitalism by diminishing the «revolutionary 
ardour of the workers who benefit from the concessions. 
If it is not—and its reality belongs already to the past— 
to present it to the people as a thing desirable, is to put 
them off with a shadow. Those who value political 
goods such as democracy and liberty are, thccefore, 
accused of mistaking the shadow for the substance. The 
working classes, it is said, arc beginning to recognize 
political liberty for the imposture that it is, and show them¬ 
selves as a result ihcreasingly impatient of those who 
ask thc^i to rally to its defence in face of the encroach¬ 
ments with which its is threatened by Capitalism in decay. 
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^*The people”, in short, “are sick of twaddle about liberty 
when they have no liberty.”^ We are presented, then, 
with a definite antithesis between Democracy and the 
shadow of political liberty and Communism and the 
substance of economic equality. 

Recent Changes in Communist Theory. 
On a number of occasions, I have drawn attention to 
the closeness of the relation between political theory and 
historical circumstance.' Theories of politics cannot, I 
have urged,* be considered apart from their historical 
setting, and the emphasis which at difierent times they 
place upon the contentions they embody changes— 
even||he contentions themselves change—^with the needs 
and^essures of the times. 

These generalizations receive striking illustration from 
the present state of communist theory. 

Commimist theory, is in process of constant change and 
development, and it may well h€ that the considerations 
just adduced would be declared by a modem communist 
to be already out of date. These considerations were 
mainly derived firom the classics of communist theory, 
from the works of Marx and Engels and Lenin, who 
were chiefly concerned to expose the “shams” of bourgeois 
democracy. 

With the coming of Fascism new needs arise, new 
pressures are, felt and, inevitably,, there is a shift in the 
emphasis which is placed upon various aspects of com* 
munist doctrine. Such a shift has in recent years been 
perceptible in the communist attitude to political liberty. 
Whereas formerly the political liberties of the bourgeois 
democracies were derided, to-day they are praised. For 
Fascism, in destroying the structure of the political liberty, 
has not only deprived men of a valuable civic amenity, 
but has deprived them also of the opportunity of advoca¬ 
ting Communism. The deep-seated hostility of Communism 

* The Prime Minister in Shaw*s On the Bocks* 

*See Chapter Xlll, pp, 471, 472. 
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to Fascism r^ers commtmists by contrast friendly to 
bourgeois democracy. Hence the value of political liberty 
is now stressed; it was at the cost of blood and suffering 
that, wc arc told, it was won in the pant, and l y blood 
and suffering it must, if need arises, be defended in the 
present. Admittedly, it is very far irom being all that the 
workers need or have a right to demand, but it is, at least, 
something and, having regard to the straits to which the 
destruction of liberty has reduced the workers hi fascist 
countries, something, it must be conceded, worth fighting 
for. 

The Revolutionary Period. But political democ¬ 
racy and political liberty are not economic equality, arc 
not, therefore, true liberty. With the deceptive liberty 
which the workers **enjoy'* in capitalist countries, com¬ 
munist writers contrast the system of democracy wliich is 
gradually taking shape in Soviet Russia. Of this system 
some account will be given in the next chapter.^ Here it is 
sufficient to point out that its basis is functional rather than 
territorial, and that it is through the appointment of 
delegates by those who are engaged upon the same work, 
rather than thiough the election of representatives by 
those who are living in the same area, that it seeks to secure 
expression of the people's will. Fi^om this system the sur¬ 
viving members of the bourgeoisie are, admittedly, excluded, 
although even to them the new Soviet CSonstitution, which 
came into force in the spring of I937> makes important 
concessions. In general, however, the Marxist would main¬ 
tain that during the revolutionary period, the period of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, only the proletariat is 
entitled to political expression. During this period the 
State may be accounted democratic in the sense that it 
can only continue for so long as the mass of the workers 
wills its continuance; butitis not a pure democracy, ifapure 
democracy is a form of government which commands the 
assent of the people as a whole. A democracy of the 
^See C!hapter XYIII, pp. 748-^50. 
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exploited can no more express the real will of the exploiters 
than the existing democracy of the exploiters expresses 
the real will of the exploited. 

Thus, before the revolutionary period pure democracy 
is found to be inoperative, and during the revolutionary 
period it is declared to be impracticable. Until the revolu¬ 
tion is accomplished, it is upon the militant resolution and 
energy of will of the few, rather than upon the possibility 
of obtaining universal consent, that communists rely in 
the struggle against Capitalism. 

Communism as the Hope of Civilization. To many 
this may seem a somewhat gloomy outlook. Communists 
admittedly differ from most other socialists in believing 
that the struggle with Capitalism is inevitable, and will 
be both violent and protracted. They would not, however, 
agree that theirs is a policy of despair. They hold, on the 
contrary, that revolutionary Socialism is the only source 
of hope in an otherwfee bankrupt world. Unless Capitalism 
is destroyed, its struggles will, they insist, rapidly shatter 
civilization. War will succeed war, pestilence will succeed 
famine, until society goes down beneath the destructive¬ 
ness of the forces of unchecked Capitalism. Each fresh 
war destroys all the petty gains that Ae forces of peaceful 
Socialism and LiberalMm have won. These are swept 
aside in moments of danger, and reaction naked and 
unashamed takes their place. If, then, the world is to be 
saved from the evils of a capitalist civilization which has 
outlived its function in the evolution of society, salvation 
can come only from a strong and resolute revolutionary 
party, with the determination to overthrow Capitalism 
when the moment arrives, and the knowledge of how to 
replace it. 

(2) The Post-Rcvolutionaiy Stage 

During the revolutionary period the State persists as 
the organ for carrying out the wilt of the triumphant 
working class. But once the bmrgioisii is finally liquidated 
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and the danger of counter-revolution has^ disappeared, 
there is no longer a reason for the State’s existence. Thus, 
in suppressing the bmrgeoisu^ the State is encompassing 
its own dowiSiall; for, in suppressing &c boutgiotsity it 
renders itself superfluous. Being an organization formed 
on a class basis to advance class interests, it ceases to have 
any raison d*itre^ so soon as it has abolished class distinc¬ 
tions; being an organization whose function h oppression, 
it becomes meaningless when there is nobody left to 
oppress. It will, then, in. the classic formula of Marx and 
Engels, “wither away”, giving place to a free society of 
voluntary associations formed lor the transaction of public 
business. The advent of this society bears witness to 
the fact that the revolutionary era has terminated. No 
detailed account of its organization is, however, to be 
found in communist literature. 

Statements with regard to contemporary Soviet Russia 
are inevitably controversial and require to be received 
with caution. Attention should, however, be dravvm to the 
continuously accumulating evidence which sugg9sts that tlic 
“withering away” of the State has, in recent years, been 
largely. superseded in communist theory, and has been 
replaced by totalitarian ideals not markedly different from 
those described in the previous chapter.^ The “withering 
away” doctrine still, it is true, forms part of official 
communist theory—as recently as 1937 the formula on 
the subject devis^ for the annual tJongress of the Com¬ 
munist Party in Russia contained a paragraph advocating 
“the highest possible development of the j^wer of the 
State with the object of promoting the conditions for the 
dying out of the State”—^but it is admitted that no diminu¬ 
tion in the power of the State has, in the twenty years 
which have elapsed since the revolution, been effected 
in Russia, nor, if a personal opinion may be hazarded, 
docs it seem likely in the feature. Towaids the end^ of 
his life Lenin declared that the transitional period 
before the State “withered away” might be “a whole 
' See Chapter XVI,. pp. 647-654. 
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historical qK>ch’*. It seems only too probable that Lenin 
was right. 

Are the Implications of Communist Theory Completely 
Determinist? The question is sometimes raised whether 
the Marxist theory of the breakdown of Capitalism 
and its supersession by Communism is completely 
determinist. Are these events bound to happen irres¬ 
pective of human will, or can the human will cause 
them to occur, or prevent their occurrence? Again, 
if they arc bound to occur sooner or later, can the 
human will accelerate or retard their occurrence? The 
answer to these questions is not as clear as could be wished. 
Marx often writes as if the human mind and, therefore, the 
human will, were completely moulded by the material 
environment whose changes it reflects. But the mind and 
the will are, he also held, hot without their reverse effect 
upon the environment which moulds them. 

That the general tenor of men’s beliefs about religion, 
morals, law, justice and politics is coloured, is even deter¬ 
mined, by a particular phase of economic development, 
and that to this extent mental occurrences arc the products 
of non-mental occurrences which condition them, is true. 
This comparatively simple account, in terms of a straight¬ 
forward determinism, is, however, qualified in various 
ways. In the first place, Marx held a theory of knowledge 
which belongs to the type known as Pragmatic or Instru¬ 
mental,^ according to which the human mind never 
merely knows anything, but always changes what it knows 
in the process of knowing it. If it changes it successfully, diat 
is to say, in such a way as to further the purpose which 
originally led the mind to concern itself with jthe object 
known, the knowledge is said to be true. This theory 
enables Marx to represent man’s relation to events hot 
as that of a passive spectator, but as that of an active 
moulder. ‘‘Man,” says Marx, ”is himself the agent of 

^See my Gmdi to Chapter XVII, pp. 474-476, for'an 

account of this theory. 
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material production as of an/ other activity that he per¬ 
forms. Therefore, all conditions which affect man as a 
subject of production modify more or less all his functions 
and activities, including those which he pe/ ierras as creator 
of material wealth or commodities. In this respect it can 
be shown that all human functions and conditions, how 
and whenever they may appear, exercise a more or less 
decisive influence on matcri^ production.** 

Thaft there fe a Sense m which the Human Will 
is Free. Secondly, the systems of men*?: beliefs possess, 
as we have seen,' a life of their own which reacts 
upon the economic structure of society, and so causes 
changes in material things which would othenvise not 
have occurred. Even if the roots of a political system arc 
in the economic order, political systems outrun the 
economic orders which give them birth, and, outrunning 
them, affect and modify them. I’hus a system of govern¬ 
ment, by virtue of the desires and ideals which it generates 
in men’s minds, is enabled to influence the passage of 
events, including those events which constitute the process 
of economic development. There is, therefore, a continuous 
two-way process between matter and mind. Matter in the 
shape of the raw materials of the earth—^its minerals, its 
water, its climate—and the methods which are adopted 
to tramform these raw materials into the commodities 
which satisfy human needs—^thc mines and the machinery 
which are operated by workers and technicians—determine 
the ideological superstructure of society and so condition 
men*s minds. But the ideological superstructure, by virtue 
of the systems of thought and desire which it generates 
in the minds of individuals, reacts in its turn upon matter, 
as human, inventions alter the way in which matter is 
worked up into usable commodities, and human tastes 
and desires determine the way in which these commodities 
will be used. Again and again Marx insists that man is 
in this sense and within these limits free. “Man,** he says, 
*Sec above, pp. 680, 681. 
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"'makes his own history: he does not make it out of con¬ 
ditions chosen by hiinself> but out of such as he finds close 
at hand.” Material conditions, in other words, constitute 
the framework within the limits of which man’s freedom 
operates. 

That Marx’s Fundamental Theory is^ nevertheless, 
Determinist. But from the framework itself there is no 
escape. Although the process whereby matter influences 
mind and mind influences matter, is a two-way process, 
the ultimate determiner is matter. Economic forces 
make society what It is and men what they are, and, 
although the institutions of society and the minds of 
men then proceed to generate a vitality of their own in 
virtue of which they enjoy a quasi-independence which 
give them the power to modify economic forces, this 
influence is only a secondary and derivative cause of 
historical events. Human beings, in other words, affect 
circumstance by reason of their ideas, desires and wishes, 
which, on the basis of the instrumentalist view—that 
knowledge is not passive contemplation but is essentially 
bound up with action—produce effects upon matter. But 
these ideas, desires and wishes arc not spontaneous, the 
products of independent thinking and desiring by fircely 
functioning minds. They arc the outcome of tlic legal and 
moral systems under which the individual lives, and the 
institutional and educational training which he has received. 
They are, in a word, such as an individual, living in a 
community in such and such a stage of social development, 
must inevitably have. Now legal and moral systems, 
political institutions and education are, as we have seen, 
themselves related to and conditioned by the particular 
phase of economic technique which at any given time 
happens to prevail. Thus the economic structure of society 
which is the result of the way in which men satisfy their 
material needs is, in the long run, the factor which deter* 
mines all the others. 

So far, the Marxist answer to the question which We are 
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considering seems to be detei'minist. There is, howex'er, 
another point of view from which, within the fr<imcwork 
of Marx’s theory, the question can be approached, anr! • vhicli 
suggests a somewhat different answer. 

That the Operations of the Dialectic are Never in fact 
Determined. This point of view is revealed by a 
consideration of the application of tlie Hegelian Dialectic 
to the processes of history. We have seen that Marx 
regards all historical events as the determined outcome 
of the conflicting tendencies which produce them. This 
again seems to Suggest a determinist answer to f ur 
question. But determinism^ Marx held, only applies in 
its completeness to those dialectical processeij which 
proceed unimpeded. If the conflicting tendencies were 
operating in a vacuum, screened from the influence of aii 
irrelevant factors, and there worked out their conflict 
Undisturbed, each phase of the conflict would, he agrees, 
be detennined. What is more, the rate of its development 
would be determined and therefore predictable. In fact, 
however, the two conflicting tendencies, though they may 
be the dominant forces at work within the matrix of any 
particular system, arc not the only ones. There is always 
a variety of other forces and tendencies which may cut 
across the operation of the two dominating tendencies, 
impede or facilitate their working out, blur the outlines 
of their opposition and confuse the outcome of their 
conflict. 

Moreover, the two tendencies wThich arc distinguished 
in thought, do not exist in fact in the abstract purity with 
which thought envisages them. It is not merely that they 
are related to and affected by other contemporary ten¬ 
dencies. They contain their own distorting and obscuring 
factors within themselves. Tlierc is no such thing as 
Capitalism as such, or Comrhunism as such; there are no 
pure classes and no pure individuals. Marx docs not make 
the mistake oftch attributed to him of conceiving of the 
individual merely as a representative of his class, whether 
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proletarian or bourgeois, exclusively swayed by class 
ideology and invariably voicing class sentiments. From the 
strict standpoint of Marx’s theory, we might appropriately 
define the individual as a focal point for a set of social 
relationships. But it is not with the individual, as he is 
in his concrete actuality, that Marx’s theory is concerned. 
‘^Individuals,” he says, “arc dealt with only in so far as they 
are the personifications of particular relations and class 
interests.”^ Marx, that is to say, is conceding that an 
individual is in actual fact more than the personification 
of a class, and that class relations and interests are them¬ 
selves unreal entities in so far as they arc abstracted, as 
thought cannot help but abstract them, from the social 
context in which they appear. 

It is on these lines that Marx would no doubt meet the 
charge which has often been brought against his philosophy, 
that the predictions which it led him to make have been 
falsified by events. 

To What Extent have Marx’s Predictions been Falsified? 
Marx taught, for example, that, as Capitalism develops, 
the lot of the proletariat will become progressively 
worse. In fact, however, since Marx’s time, wages have 
risen and the working classes of the nations of Western 
Europe are slightly but definitely less poverty-stricken. 
Does the fact constitute a criticism of the Marxian 
diagnosis? Marx’s answer would be that it does not. Tt 
is only,’ he would say, ‘in so far as Capitalism is postulated 
as an isolated system operating in vacuo^ that it produces 
the effects I have described. In fact, the tendency, or 
rather the group of tendencies which, taken together, 
constitute capitalist society, has developed pari passu with 
another set of tendencies which make for collective control 
and modify, therefore, the development of the first set. 
As Capitalism has developed, so has Trade Unionism. 
The effect has been to confuse the broad outlines of the 
structure of developing Capitalism, and to mitigate the 
^ My italics. 
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full force of Its distinctive effects. It is only of Capitalism 
unmodified by other tendencies—that is to say, of pure 
Capitalism existing in abstraction~-tbat the doctr-ne of 
increasing misery may be tnily predicted. But Capitalism 
so conceived is a figment. The special circumstances which 
modify pure Capitalism vary, of course, from case to 
case. In England, for example, the abstract workings of 
pure Capitalism have been modified by a contingent 
circumstance, the existence of the British Empire. Thus, 
the real proletariat of England has been created in her 
colonies and dependencies, upon the population of which 
the English working class is in a sense parasitic.* 

Marx’s Conception of the State. Marx's conception 
of the State offers another example of this rather con¬ 
fusing distinction between a thing as it is in concrete 
actuality and the thing considered as suchy that is, the 
thing postulated as an abstraction by thought for its own 
purposes. Marx conceives of the State as such as the 
repository of power in the community; it is the supreme 
coercive force in the background, nor can it lose this 
attribute of forcefuiness without ceasing to be itself. Even 
under the dictatorship of the proletariat, the State will 
continue to wield such force, and the condition of Com¬ 
munism proper, when the necessity for force has been 
superseded, is, as we have seen,^ described by Marx as a 
condition in which the State “withers away’*. Of the 
State Marx continually speaks—indeed, he defines it— 
“as an instrument of class domination**. Critics have 
pointed out that, even if from one point of view the State 
may justly be described as such an instrument, it is in 
fact more than this. The criticism would not disturb Marx. 
*J[t is only to the State, in so far as it really is a State,’ he 
would say, ‘that the description can be justly applied. 
In so far as the simplicity of my theoretical conception 
of the State has b^n obscured in practice, in so far as the 
underlying structure of the capitalist State is traversed by 
* Sec p. 695 above. 
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the incipient organization of social control and modified 
by the effects of dass conflict, the State is no longer com¬ 
pletely itself. It has become more than itself, and my 
definition of it is, therefore, no longer completely true of 
it. The State, in other words, can become more than an 
instrument of class dominance, but only in so far as it 
becomes more than itself.’ Marx, in other words, would 
invoke the Greek conception of the nature of a thing, as 
that which is realized only in its purest form, to justify his 
refusal to regard the partially collectivized State as a State 
at all. 

II. COMMENT, PLATO AND 
COMMUNISM 

What Ultimately Determines the Nature of a Community. 
The foregoing reference to the Greek conception of the 
nature of a thing suggests an instructive comparison 
between Marx’s thought and that of Plato’s. For Plato, 
what ultimatdy determines the structure and character 
of a sodety is the nature of men’s wants. These, he held, 
are not invariable. They change from man to man and 
from age to age. Apart from the fact that one man wants 
different things at different times, one kind of man will 
want things which are on the whole and predominantly 
different what another wants for most of the time. 
Some want wealth, some power, some knowledge. Accord¬ 
ing to the type of man which predominates and holds 
power in the State, so, Plato maintained, will be the 
nature of the State. Where power-loving men predomin¬ 
ate, there will be a tyrannic^ State, where wealth-loving, 
a democracy or a plutocracy, where honour-loving, an 
* aristocracy. 

Now, while Marx’s theory of knowledge entailed the 
view that htunan beings are continuously changing, when 
he treats them historically, he conceives of them as being 
to all intents and ptuposes uniform, and represents the 
broad effect of their wants upon society as a ednstant effect. 
Treating human beings as more or less uniform and 
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human wants as broadly constant, Marx attributes the 
differences between forms of society not to differences 
between human wantS) but to differences betwe t; tht. 
ways in which human beings satisfy what remain pre- 
dominantly the same wants. If wanti remain fundament¬ 
ally uniform, they cannot, it t obvious, be the factor 
which determines differences between societies. Neverthe¬ 
less, there may be great <Iiffercnces between the way in 
which raw materials are treated and between the relative 
efficiences of different treatments, between, in other 
words, ‘‘the means and capacities of production”. 

Thus, while for Plato the ultimate factor in society is 
human wants, for Marx it is the mode of supplying human 
wants. It is characteristic of his outlook that the only 
wants which Marx considers in this connection should 
be wants for material things, for food and wannth, shelter 
and clothing, while the wants upon which Plato lays stress 
as primary are only partly material. Marx thinks of 
the satisfaction of bodily needs, Plato of the satisfaction 
6 { what he calls the soul. 

The fact that Plato’s idea! State is frequently invoked 
in support of modern Communism—no less frequently 
than it is declared to lend countenance to Fascism^— 
justifies us in taking the comparison a little further. 
Communism is, at any rate in the present stage of its 
development, an authoritarian cre^ and inevitably, 
therefore, it presents certain features' in common with 
Plato’s political philosophy. Indeed, it shares with Fascism 
the merit, if merit it of embracing within the limits 
of a single theory ethi^ doctrines as to the end and 
nature of man in society and political doctrines as to 
the end and nature of the State, thus bringing together 
tw'o branches‘^of an enquiry which, as I have tried to 
show, have since classic^ times been for the most part 
separately pursued. It is inevitable, then, that Communism 
no less than Fascism should provoke comparison with 
Greek thought. 

»Scc Chapter XVI, pp.fiGo, 661. 
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Common Features of Platonism and Communism.. 
Among the most important of the features common both 
to Platonism and Communism may be mentioned the 
following; 

(1) Both doctrines are authoritarian. The doctrine of 
Communism asserts that the growing intensity of the class 
war will bring Western civilization to an end, unless the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is established. Under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat the government will govern 
in the interests of the workers and in their interests only. It 
follows that government must be in the hands of those 
who accept the principles of Communism and are ani¬ 
mated by the will to carry them into effect, while the people 
as a whole must, at any rate during the revolutionary 
period, be subjected to their dictation. The people, then, 
are to be dictated to in th^ interests of a philosophy which 
is seen by those who dictate to be true. It was precisely 
on this ground that Plato justified the domination of the 
State by his Guardians. 

(2) Political and ethical truth is known, or at any rate 
is knowable. In Plato’s State it is known by the Guardians 
and is embodied by them in the laws which they frame 
for the regulation of the city. Modern Communism main¬ 
tains that the philosophy of Marx as developed by Lenin 
is true, and that it is in accordance with the principles 
of this philosophy that society should be organized. The 
truth of Marxism b recognized by communist philosophers 
who are in this respect in the position of Plato’s Guardians. 
To Plato it seemed, and to Communism it seems right 
that all philosophies other than the true philosophy 
should be persecuted, and all conceptions of the State 
other than that which the true philosophy sanctions 
denounced. 

(3) Both in Plato’s State and in the communist State 
it is the philosophers, that is to say, those who know iti 
regard to the truths revealed respectively by Plato and 
Marx both that they are true, and why they are true, who 
are entrusted with power. They use their power to frame 
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laws and to devise an educational system in accordance 
with a strictly rational preconceived plan, that plan, 
namely, which embodies the truths of the true nhilo*; >phy. 
The laws prescribe a way of life and the education pro¬ 
vides a scale of values. In effect, lav and education t^'ll 
the citizen what it is right to do and what wrong; what 
it is good to value and what bad; what it is true to 
believe, and what false. To the way of life and the scale 
of values prescribed by the true philosophy, inculcated 
by education and embodied in the laws, cac!i member 
of the society must conform. 

(4) To ensure that they will conform willingly, bot'. 
Plato and Communism reiy upon propaganda; for it is 
as propaganda that the elaborate educational systems 
of both States may justifiably be regarded. In the 
communist State, as in Plato’s, the young are trained from 
their earliest years to revere the principles of the true 
philosophy upon which the State is based, and to regard 
all other philosophies with disfavour. Thus, they are taught 
to dislike Capitalism, to despise the bourgeoisie and to dis¬ 
trust Christianity. As Plato would have put it, they are 
taught to revere the things which the city reveres and to 
despise what the city despises. The use of education to 
produce certain beliefs and to inculcate respect for certain 
values is extended, in the case of the administrative class 
who, like Plato’s Guardians, receive a longer and more 
intensive training in the principles of the true philosophy. 
The communist administrator must be not only a good 
Marxist in practice; he must also understand the principles 
of Marxist theory. Like Plato’s philosophers, he must know 
not only what he ought to do and believe, but why he 
should do what he ought to do and believe what he ought 
to believe. He is required, that is to say, to i^asp the 
fundamental principles of the philosophy which guides his 
administrative practice. Finally, like Plate’s Guardians 
he must be trained in such a way that he will have no 
disposition to question the principles upon which the 
State is grounded. 
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- (5) C 3 ommunism also provides,' as Plato provided, for 
tho special training of a second class to protect the iState, 
and to safeguard it against propaganda designed to under¬ 
mine it. This second class in Plato’s State was the class of 
Warriors; in the communist State it consists of the members 
of the Communist Party who arc expected to show a special 
loyalty to the State. Trained to spread its doctrines and to 
die for its ideals, they may be likened to the watchdogs of 
Plato’s Republic, who stand sentinel over the institutions 
and opinions of their society, to protect the former fiom dis¬ 
ruption and the latter from contamination. 

The D^eneration of Plato’s Ideal State. The differ¬ 
ences between Plato's philosophy and that of Communism 
are not less marked than the likenesses, and so far as 
ultimate ends are concerned, they are more profound. In 
respect of his attitude to ultimate ends, Plato is, indeed, 
in some respects nearer to Fascism than he is to Com¬ 
munism. In the eighth and ninth books of the RtpMk, 
Plato describes the degeneration of the ideal State. Various 
types and degrees of departure from the political and social 
pc^ection he has sought to define are enumerated- Among 
these degenerate States are thou that chiefly value honour 
and those that chiefly value money, corresponding respec¬ 
tively to the second or warrior dass in the ideal State, 
and the third or produdng dass, and to the scales of 
valuation appropriate to each class. The State that values 
honour, is that in which the warrior dass is dominant, the 
goods which this dass values bdng the goods which the 
State as a whole values; while the State which values 
money is dominated by the third dass and values the goods 
which appeal to that class. Now Fascism, as I have tried 
to show, honours power as the chief go^ and considers 
military-efiidency to be the highest glory of the State. The 
power lauded by Nietzsche ai^ pursued by Fascist States 
is, admittedly, not the same as Plato’s ’’honour”, which is 
a quality more akin to the virtue of the chivalrous kni^t 
of ^ristmdom. But Plato would, I imagine, regaM the 
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love of power as an end with less disfavour than the love 
of material goods^ while a State dominated by soldiers 
would almost certainly have appcfired to him more aflrnir 
able than one dominated by the third on worker class. 
For the worker is, in Platons vie' , always a money- 
grubber, and he loves money in order that he may gratify 
his many unruly appetites for the things that money can 
buy. ThUpreflection suggests the fint of thre^ important 
differences between Plato's political theory and chat of 
Communism. 

Differences Between Platonic Theory and Mode’-n 
Communism. (I) Difference in Regard to 
Ends. The multiplication and equal distribution of 
material goods, which is the immediate object of C*om- 
munism, would have seemed to Plato an unworthy ideal, 
appropriate only to members of his third class. The 
driving force behind the propaganda and effort of Com¬ 
munism is hatred of economic injustice. It is intolerable, 
says the Communist in effect, that the material rewards 
of human effort should be so inequitably distributed, and 
that the poverty and misery of the toiling many should be 
outraged by the pride and luxury of the idle few. Hence 
the main endeavour of the leaders of Communism, in the 
one country in which they have obtained power, has been 
to utilise man's newly-won ability to tap the material 
resources of the planet with a view to increasing the avail¬ 
able wealth of the community. TliC results of scientific 
research are used to increase production, in order that tlie 
sum of desirable material commodities may be so multi¬ 
plied that there is enough and to spare for all. In brief, 
then, the use of man’s increased power over nature in 
order to increase wealth is the immediate object of com¬ 
munist endeavour. But this is also the object of Capita¬ 
lism. The immediate purpose of Communism is, then, to 
outstrip Capitalism in pr^uction. It is true that it woiJd 
«eek to distribute more equitably what is produced, but 
by reason of the stress which it lays upon material goods 

2ii 
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it is in effect adopting the same scale of valuation as that 
by which Capitalism is dominated. Communism, in short, 
would not set different ends before man, to serve as hb 
ideals and to inspire his efforts; it would retain the ends of 
Capitalism, but it would pursue them more effectively, 
and it would add to them the good of economic justice.. 
Plato wo\ild point out that we^th and, he would add, 
the happiness which wealth can give, are the appro¬ 
priate to his third class. He would further draw attention 
to the fact that wealth, regarded as an end, divides man¬ 
kind, in that, if one man has it, another cannot have it. 
Even the most intensive application to the processes of 
production of the fullest development of scientific tech¬ 
nique that we can now envisage, would produce only a 
limited quantity of wealth. The piembers of a community 
which value wealth as an end will then, Plato would point 
out, be perpetually struggling among themselves for the 
largest share. A state whose members are engaged in 
struggle is a State divided against itself; it will harbour 
within its borders conflict and rivalry and nurture cor¬ 
ruption and neptoism. Such a State is likened to the con¬ 
dition of a soul which is governed not by reason, but by 
the appetites. It is, moreover, one in which men whose soub 
are dominated by their appetites will come to power. 
In brief^ then, the State that values wealth will be harassed 
by constant internal strife and cannot long endure. These 
consequences, Plato would conclude, are bound to result 
fh>m the setting up of false gods, namely, material objects, 
wealth and economic power, as the ends of human en¬ 
deavour and the objects of human reverence. The good 
and wise man, Plato would add, does not desire inaterial 
possessions for himself, nor does he value his fellows in 
proportion as they possess them. 

This contempt for purely material goods was char^- 
teristic of much Greek thought. To desire possessions was, 
for men pei^aded by Platonic ideab, a mark of ill-breed* 
ing. As for social reform, writes Plotinus, who developed 
Plato’s philosophy on its mystical side, *'men complain 
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of the unequal distribution of wealth in ignorance that 
the wise man does not desire equality in such things, nor 
thinks that the rich has any advantage over the poor, or 
the prince over the subject. He leaves these opinions to 
the vulgar”. 

That the criticism which I have attributed to Plato is, 
in its bearing upon the immediate ends of communist 
endeavour, justified, cannot, I think, be gainsaid. It 
should, however, be remembered that there is no ground 
for equating the ultimaie end of Communism with the 
accumulation of material goods. In truth we are not in a 
position to say what the ultimate ethical aims of Com¬ 
munism is. Even in regard to the transitional condition of 
contemporary Russia, it is noticeable that the money 
motive operates with diminishing power on the higher 
rungs of the Soviet hierarchy* The efforts and ambitions of 
the Soviet Commissars, for example, would appear to be 
little fired by love of money, though much by love of 
power. Thus in respect of the motives of the men at the 
top, modern Russia approximates more closely to the 
State which is two degrees removed from Platons ideal 
State, the State, namely, which values power, than to 
that which values money. 

(II) Difference in Regard to Control. So 
long as the differences between classes persist. Com¬ 
munism demands that the workers should control the 
State. It is moreover, through the aid of the workers that 
a communist government climbs to power, for it is by 
dis^minating propaganda among the discontented masses 
which Capitalism has brought into being that members 
of the communist parties in all countries seek to overthrow 
the capitalist structure of society. The object of communist 
propaganda is to arouse the resentment felt by the masses 
against the conditions to which Capitalism condemns 
them to such a pitch of exasperated hatred, that they will 
have the courage to destroy the system which is responsible 
for their misery. Thus the exploited proletariat is at once 
the lever by means of which the communist ruler obtains 
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power and the foundation of the power which he obtains. 
The rulers once established do not constitute a closed class. 
Communists, indeed, would vehemently repudiate the 
notion that the communist party in its constitution and 
membership remotely resembles a caste. Membership, they 
would point but, is open to any person of sufficient cnthu- 
si^m and correct views. Thus the workers are not only 
the foundation and instrument of power in the communist 
State, but may themselves through membership of the 
communist party, become its holders. Thus the communist 
State is veritably a workers* State. 

Now Plato would insist that a State based on the power 
of the workers can never be a good State; for (a) such a 
State would still be a class State run, not in the interests 
of all, but of the formerly exploited and now governing 
class. Thus like all States which have hitherto existed, it 
would be a State divided against itself and the interests 
of some citizens would be opposed to the interests of 
others. 

(^) ‘Communism,* Plato would point out, ‘has not trans¬ 
cended the class war. Communism represents the victory 
of one side in the war, and the communist State which is 
dominated by thc^victorious party in the struggle can never 
be other than a warring State. 

(c) ‘Not only,’ Plato would continue, ‘do the rulers in a 
modern communist State represent and govern in the 
interests of a particular class, they are often recruited from 
that class. They are not, that is to say, a caste apart, living 
a special kind of life* and handing down their traditions 
of nobility, wisdom and public service from father to son. 
The rulers consist of those men who happen to have ob¬ 
tained the favour of the masses, either by winning their 
votes or by zeal in persecuting their enemies, the members 
of the formerly-exploiting class. The rulers will, therefore, 
be imbued by the same desires as those which sway the 
masses; they will pursue aims, aspire to ideals, 
value the tMngs that tA^ value, and call good what 
call good. 
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(rf) 'What then, is it/ Plato would ask, ‘that the masses 
value and call good/ and would answer ‘wealth and \vorldly 
happiness. * ' These ends/ he would continue, 'v/cre 
those of the third class in iny State, a class which, it will 
be remembered, was governed not bv its reason, but by 
its appetites, and which used its reason only in order that 
it might the more effectively gratify its appetites. Thus the 
raid's in a communist State will not guide their subjects 
by reason in pursuit of the true and the good; they will use 
reason as an instrument for the satisfaction of tlseir desires 
through the increase of worldly goods. Apart from the fact 
tliat these are goods proper to slaves, there is the consider;* * 
tion that there will never be enough of them to satisfy 
everybody—or so, at least, both rulers and masses, the prey 
of appetites which grow with what they feed on, will 
think—and the State will be constantly rent by strife, as 
different sections and individuals seek to obtain the largest 
share for themselves.' 

Summary. The foregoing considerations may be briefly 
summed up in the form of two objections which Plato 
would have levelled against the contemporary communist 
State. First, a State which is still a class State, although 
the class which is in control includes the vast majority of 
citizens, will be a State divided within itself against 
itself. Secondly, the fact that the controlling majority 
consist of the workers, a fact which Communism cites to 
its own credit—Communist Russia, it is pointed out, is 
the first State in which the goveirnment, though admittedly 
a class government, is a government of the majority, the 
workers, and not of the minority, the exploiters—^makes 
the situation worse. ‘For the workers,* Plato would say, 
*are my third class. Members of this class arc the same in 
all ages and in all countries; their souls are governed by 
their appetites and not by their reasons; they do not care 
for the things of the mind, and they are ftindamenuUy 
incorrigible. It is such men that Communism honours. It 
^ves &em the control of the State and, accordingly, 
ensures that the State will be dominated by their ideals. 
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These are wealth, comfort and good living, by means of 
which men seek to satisfy their bodily appetites. Since 
there will never be enough of these things, the State will 
be rent by continual struggle. Of that Communism which 
I advocated in my ideal State, recommending that the 
'Guardians should live together and, that there might not 
be a distinction among them between ‘‘mine” and “thine”, 
possess everything including their wives and husbands in 
common, I see no sign in contemporary Russia.’ 

(Ill) Plato’sRepudiatxon of Perfectibility. 
Plato would demur to the optimism which pervades com¬ 
munist theory. Communist theory would appear to be 
based upon the assumption that the lot of mankind must 
inevitably, albeit intermittently and with occasional set¬ 
backs, improve. This melioxistic tendency is in part due 
to the influence of the dialectical background of Marx’s 
philosophy. Accordi.ig to the dialectical formula the 
development of history takes place through the synthesis 
of contraries. The synthesis is itself more develop^ than 
the contraries upon whose opposition it supervenes, and 
whose different tendencies it reconciles and embraces. A 
synthesis is, therefore, not only later in point of time, but 
greater in point of merit. This view is perilously like the 
doctrine of the inevitability of progress. Yet nothing of 
the kind is suggested by a reading of history. In innmnerable 
cases the outcome of conflicts has been not the establish¬ 
ment of a more developed system, but the complete des¬ 
truction of one of the oppos^ forces. To quote Bertrand 
Russell: 

“The barbarian invasion of Rome did not give rise to 
more developed economic forms, nor did the expulsion of 
the Moors from Spain,, or the destruction of the Albi- 
genses in the South of France. Before the time of Homer 
the Mycenaean civilization had been destroyed, and it 
was many centuries before a developed civilh^tion again 
emerged in Greece. The examples o^decay and retrogn^ 
sion are at least as munerous ami as important in histdty 
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as the examples of development. The opposite view, which 
appeam in the works of Marx and Engels, it nothing but 
nineteenth-century optimism.’* 

The issue, as Russell goes on to point out, has practical 
importance to-day. The fundamental conflict in modern 
civilization, according to the Marxist analysis, is that 
between Communism and Capitalism. In the Communist 
Manifesto, published in 1848, Marx envisages the possi¬ 
bility that chaos may result from this conflict, but his usual 
view, the view which pervades his later writings, is that 
the conflict, after some partial victories for Capitalism, 
will end in the triumph of the proletariat. This result ’i 
in strict accordance with the aialectical theory, which 
teaches that the establishment of one of two opposed 
tendencies, Capitalism, will lead .to the triumph of its con¬ 
trary, Communism, which will also embody all that is good 
in Capitalism. In* actual fact, however, the oppasition may 
quite possibly lead to a series of wars in which, under 
modern conditions, there is a substantial chance diat the 
whole of civilization, as we know it, will be destroyed. 
Hence not Communism, but barbarism, may well be the 
next stage in the development of human history. 

How Far Diafectical Devdopment Entaik Progress. 
Whether Marx himself envisaged this possibility is not 
clear. Had he been taxed with considerations of the kind 
just mentioned, he would probably have insisted that it 
had never been his intention to'postulatc the operation of 
a necessary law of progress, ‘A return to barbarism as 
the result of another world war is,’ he might maintain, 
‘perfectly consistent with the tenets of the Dialectic, as 1 
understand it, in its application to history. For a return to 
barbarism cannot in any sense be called a development^ 
and it is only to development that the Dialectic applies. 
Now so &r as development is concerned, all that 1 
ever wished to maintain is that, if there fr to be develops 
ment in the historical process, then the next stage in that 
development must inmtably be Communism.* 
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Whether Marx would in fact have met the objection on 
these lines I do not know» but there is, I think, no doubt 
that it is on these lines that modern communist theory 
would seek to meet it. The answer, if given, would, I think, 
fall consistently within the general framework of Marx’s 
theoretical philosophy. In practice^ however, the general 
tone of communist polemics is pervaded by an optimism 
which is also characteristic of the communist attitude to 
the future. This optimism is nowhere more marked than 
in Marx’s own work. Marx did not foresee, or, if he did, 
did not make allowance for, the enormous increase in 
men’s power of destruction, from which the chief danger 
to modern civilization arises. 

Plato’s Inherent Pessimism in Regard to Human Society. 
Now the view that Communism is the next stage in his¬ 
torical deoelopmentf coupled as it is with the belief that 
Communism is a good, would have been thoroughly anti* 
pathetic to Plato’s whole manner of thought, for it pre¬ 
supposes that man is on the whole and at bottom rational 
and teachable, and that through teaching his rationality 
can be increased. *This presupposition,’ Plato would say, 
‘is only a particular example of that heresy which main¬ 
tains that the history of mankind witnesses a process 
from imperfection to perfection. The causes of this heresy, 
in the form which it assumes in your twentieth century 
world, arise from an accident of history, and are not difficult 
to detect. This accident is the increased power over nature 
which enabled mankind to multiply commodities in the 
nineteenth century. Man, it seemed, was in a fair way to 
subdue his external enemies, fire and flood, pestilence, 
disease and want, and his victory naturally led to a belief 
that an extension of his progress along the same lii^ 
would inaugurate a millennium. The world, then, as it 
appeared to your nineteenth century predecessors—^and 
you communists seem to have inherited their belief- 
appeared to be moving towards the realization of an ever 
greater instalment of good* But man’s true enemy is within 
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himself; it lies in the strength of his own uncontrolled pas¬ 
sions and appetites. Your new-won power over nature has 
not tamed these; on the contrary it has rendered them 
more violent because it has given them greater oppor¬ 
tunities for gratification. Thus the appetite for aggression, 
which could formerly be indulged without disaster, 
now threatens to bring your civilization to ruin. Increase 
of power without increased wisdom to direct the use of 
power is not a good but an evil. 

‘Now the ordinary man is and always will be incapable 
of philosophy. Having no acquaintance with “the Good” 
and “the J»ist”, he has no bHdIe to tame his passions ai d 
no light to guide his steps. He must, then, be assisted to 
govern himself. By means of legislation framed by the wnlse 
and the good, he can be enabled to escape the consequences 
of his folly and stupidity. But even the best of legislators 
cannot improve his nature. They can o?rly prevent him from 
destroying himself, and it is at the prevention of destruction 
that the wise statesman will aim. Statesmanship, in a word, 
unlike philosophy, is the art of the second best. Its object 
is to prevent deterioration, not to introduce betterment; 
to hold off disaster, not to bring to birth the millennium. 
To use statesmanship for millennial purposes as you com¬ 
munists are doing, is to pursue a will-o*-the-wisp, in quest 
of which you are in danger of losing, through the effects 
of disillusion and disappointment, such poor goods, stability 
and security, albeit enjoyed at a low level, as mankind 
has hitherto been able to achieve.' 

III. CRITICISM 

To embark upon a detailed criticism of the theories 
outlined in this chapter would take me beyond the 
scope of this present book. The most that I can hope to 
do is to offer a few comments of a critical nature upon 
some of the outstanding doctrines. A criticism of the com¬ 
munist view of the relation between the individual and 
the State is contained by implication in the arguments 

2i 
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of Chapter XIX^ and the conclusions which they are 
designed to support, 

(i) Inapplicability of General Principles, 

On an earlier page I tried to show in what sense and for 
what reason the subject matter of ethics and politics i& 
unamenable to treatment in terms of general principles 
whose truth is deemed to be perceived a priori.^ Marxism 
affords a pre-eminent example of such treatment. From the 
dialectical theory bf thought and the realist view of history 
it deduces the propositions which form the content of its 
political philosophy. Even if the principles of the Dialectic 
and the materialist view of causation are true, it is by no 
means certain that their automatic application to the process 
of history will yield a satisfactory interpretation of the multi¬ 
tudinous events that press for interpretation upon the 
historian. The view is not by any means unplausible, though 
it cannot be defended here, that general metaphysical 
principles, such as that embodied in the Hegelian Dialectic, 
even if they possess some degree of abstract, metaphysical 
truth, are incapable of being fruitfully applied to practical 
affairs. Men’s metaphysical beliefi have little bearing upon 
their conduct because their beliefs are concerned with 
matters remote from their conduct. Thus men of business 
have professed every kind of religion—Catholicism and 
Protestantism, Methodism, Calvinism and Quakerism, 
Mohammedanism and Confucianism; but their religion 
has never impaired their conduct of their businesses. There 
seems, then, to be no neussary reason why men’s views 
about the ultimate nature of things should have any 
bearing either upon the interpretation which they give to 
the process of events which we call history, or to the pro¬ 
cess interpreted. 

Multitudinous Causes of Historical 
Events. When we come to look at history in detail, 

* See Chapter XIX, especially pp. 777-782 anid Bo4-866. 

* See Ghap^ XIV, pp. 558-560, 
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wc find that it fits very ill into the ready-made framework 
of the dialectical and realist theories. What actually happens 
in history is determined not merely by the working t't of 
fundamental principles and underlying trends, but by a 
thousand and one irrelevant and incidental factors whose 
genesis escapes detection and, whose, operations evade 
analysis. A thousand cross-currents deflect the stream, a 
thousand side-winds blow athwart the course of history; 
personal intrigues, sexual jealousy and desire, love of power, 
thwarted ambition, slighted vanities and injured prides, 
religious enthusiasm, reforming zeal, party strife, even tlie 
disinterested desire for the public good, all these on occa 
sion play a part in determining events. Nor is the influence 
of the exceptionally gifted individual to be ignored; great 
men may be the mouthpieces of movenjents, but the move¬ 
ments are such as only th^ have made inevitable. 1 o seek 
to confine all these fketors, as various as human nature 
is various, wdthin the Procrustean bed of a single formula, 
to derive them all from the working out of a dialectical 
process conceived in terms of material forces brought into 
operation by techniques of production, is to do violence 
to the complexity of fact in the interests of theory. Human 
affairs are not cut and dried, as logic is cut and dried; 
they are not painted in colours of black and white, but 
deepen and fade through innumerable shades of inter¬ 
mediate grey, and, as a result, their outcome is not pre¬ 
dictable in the sense in which, if the application of the 
Dialectic were valid, it should' be predictable. Human 
history hangs upon the threads of a thousand chances; 
let but one of these have been different, and the tale of 
history would have to be retold. The force and apposite¬ 
ness of illustration of the following quotation fiom Ber¬ 
trand Russell’s Fmdom and Orgamzatiim justify its inclu¬ 
sion here as a better summary of the considerations just 
mentioned, than I could hope to give. 

Admitting that the great forces are generated by 
economic causes, it often,” says RusseUi ‘‘depends upon 
quite trivial and fortuitous events which of the great forces 
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gets the victory* In reading Trotsky's account of the Rus¬ 
sian Revolution^ it is difficult to b^eve that Lenin made 
no difference, but it was touch and go whether the Ger¬ 
man Government alibwed him to get to Russia. If the 
minister concerned had happened to be suffering from dys¬ 
pepsia on a certain morning, he might have said ^No* 
when in fact he said ‘Yes’, and I do not think it can be 
rationaUy maintained that without Lenin the Russian 
Revolution would have achieved what it did. To take 
another instance: if the Prussians had happened to have 
a good General at the battle of Valmy, they might have 
wiped out the French Revolution. To take an even more 
fantastic example, it may be maintained quite plausibly 
that if Henry VIII had not fallen in love with Anne Boleyn,. 
the United States would not now exist. For it was owing to 
this event that England broke with the Papacy, and 
therefore did not acknowledge the Pope’s gift of the Ameri¬ 
cas to Spain and Portugal. If England had remained 
Catholic, it is probable that what is now the United States 
would have been part of Spanish America.” 

The Element of Truth in the Realist 
Theory of History. This is not to suggest that 
the influence of social and economic environment upon the 
course of history is not important. On the contrary, the pro¬ 
cess of events is in the main determined not by human 
will and intention, but by laws which are themselves the 
determiners of human will and intention. In his auto¬ 
biography John Stuart Mill enumerates a series of truths 
which, he tells us, he had learnt from continental thinkers, 
which have a relevance to this issue; 

“That the human mind has a certain order of possible 
progress, in which some things must precede others, an 
order which governments and public instructors can modify 
to some, but not to an unlimited extent: that all questions 
of political institutions arc relative, not absolute, and that 
different stages of human progress not only will have, but 
ought to have^ different institutions: that government is 
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always either in the hands, or passing into the hands, of 
whatever is the strongest power in society, and that what 
this power is, does not depend on institutions, but L sutu- 
tions on it: that any gener^ theory or philosophy orpolitics 
supposes a previous theory of humaii progiess, and that 
this fa the same thing with a philosophy of history/* 

It cannot, I think, be doubted that each of the above 
propositions fa true, and that, taken in sum, they embody 
most of what fa true in the realist view of history, 

(2) That the Dialectical Formula is not Self-Consistent. 

Even when it fa applied to the actual conceptions iu 
terms of which Marx’s thought moved, the Dialectic 
does not yield very satisfactory results. Marx cited, as an 
illustration of the Dialectic in action, the process where¬ 
by slave-owning societies gave way to Feudalism and 
Feudalism to Capitalism. By virtue of the same process, 
Capitalism, he held, would in due course give way lo 
Communism. But (a) if development is by the opposition of 
contraries, it is pertinent to point out that, even if Capita¬ 
lism fa in some sense the contrary of Comipunism, Feuda¬ 
lism.fa not the contrary of Capitalism, but its undeveloped 
form. Moreover, the slave-owning societies are not the 
contraries of feudal ones, (ft) Each phase in the develop¬ 
ment of the Dialectic fa in the nature of a synthesis, gather¬ 
ing up into itself, while it transcends, all that fa valuable 
in the preceding thesis. But fa there any significant sense 
in which Capitalism can be saidf to be a s>mthcsfa of what 
fa valuable in the feudalfatic and slave-owning phases that 
preceded it? ^ 

The application of the dialectical process to the interpre¬ 
tation of history leads to highly embarrassing results in 
its bearing upon the next stage of social development, which 
Marx identifies with Communism. The Dialectic is, as 
we have seen, envisaged as a process of social development, 
at once endless and inevitable, expressing itself in history in 
a series of |‘evdlutions which arise from the failure of political 
institutions and legal systems to transform themselves 
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pari passu with the continuous process of economic change 
which is going on at the basis of society. The process 
envisaged is, or rather should be, endless. The Dialectic 
suggests, in fact, that there can be no resting-place for 
human society, which will be continuously driven forward 
by the stresses which the dialectical process develops. 
Revolutions are caused hy the uprising of a class which, 
according to the formula of the Dialectic, is brought into 
existence by the triumph of the very class which it is to 
supersede. Thus Feudalism created the bourgeoisie whose 
industry and comiherce prepared the way for its own 
supersession, and Capitalism brings into existence the 
mass of expropriated workers whom it drives to organize 
for its overthrow. 

But, as Bertrand Russell has pointed out, though Marx 
writes at length of the revolution which will result in the 
establishment of Communbm, he is silent as ta what 
happens thereafter. He says “it is only in an order of 
things in which there will no longer be classes or class 
antagonism that social evolutions will cease to be political^ 
revolutions*^' (My italics.) The reason he gives for this 
prophecy is that, while all previous revolutions have resulted 
in the supersession of class by class, the communist revela¬ 
tion alone will bring in its train the emancipation of 
humanity. Once it has been successfully carried through, 
there will be no more suppressed classes whose struggles 
will lead to further revolutions. What, then, of the dialec¬ 
tical process? Apparently, once Communism is established, 
it ceases. If it be held that it will continue, but will manifest 
itself in the milder form of “social evolutions”, we are 
entitled to ask how even the “social evolutions” can occur 
without the motive force of class antagonisms to. generate 
them. Indeed, it is difficult to understand how on Mant’s 
premises political and social evolution can continue at dli, 
once the division between the classes has disappeared. 
Technological changes will, no doubt, continue to produce 
some social changes, but it is hard to see how these, if they 
occur, can be fitted into the framework of tlie dialectical 
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process, according to which social evolution takes place 
through the opposition of contraries. 

(3) That the Technique of Revolution will Lead to 
Disastrous Results if Applied in a Modern Community, 

A word may be added on the application to the structure 
of a modern industrial community of the revolutionary 
technique elaborated by Communism. That the struggle to 
overthrow Capitalism will be protracted and subject to 
set-backs, we have already seen. It has also been sug¬ 
gested that the result of the struggle may be, not the estab¬ 
lishment of Communism, but a return to barbarism, a 
further possibility which must now be taken into considera¬ 
tion is the establishment of Fascism. This possibility arises 
from the development of modern military technique, the 
effect of which is to diminish the importance of numbers 
and to concentrate powder in the hands of those who control 
the bombing aeroplane and the machine-gun. According 
to the theory of pre-war revolutionary strategy, the key to 
a revolution was to be found in the Army and the Navy. 
If the Army and the Navy joined forces with a militant 
working class, anything might be achieved; and, since they 
are themselves mainly composed of working-class persons, 
such a contingency, so runs the argument, is always pos¬ 
sible, and, should they be asked to foe upon comparatively 
defenceless strikers or demonstrating unemployed, might 
at any .moment become probable* But the Army anfl the 
Navy are no longer the key to the situation; or rather, 
they are so only in the sense in which the Air Force is the 
key to the Army and the Navy. A mutinous battleship or a 
regiment which refused to obey orders, a concentration of 
strikers, a march of organized and militant imemployed, 
could be blown out of existence by a few well-directed 
bombs. Now, the Air Forces of Europe are recruited very 
largely from the middle classes who have shown themselves 
unresponsive to revolutionary propaganda. 

Whatever view may be taken of the tactical aspects of 
the situation^ it is difricult to avoid the conclusion that the 
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Struggle to overthrow Capitalism and to establish Com¬ 
munism in its place would be bitter and protracted, and 
would entail a state of affairs indistinguishable from civil 
war. Now the effect of a prolonged civil war upon the 
clc^ely-knit economic and social fabric of a modern indus¬ 
trial State would be disastrous. In particular, it would 
involve a breakdown of the social services, as a result of 
which a large part of the population would be brought to 
the verge of starvation. Under the prolonged application 
of such conditions, social order might itself dissolve in 
anarchy and chaos. If it did succeed in maintaining itself, 
it is only too likely that the price of its maintenance would 
be the establishment of an iron military dictatorship, under 
which the hardly-v^on liberties and carefully built-up 
system of checks and balances upon which the democracies 
of Western Europe and America arc based would be irre¬ 
vocably destroyed. Hence Fascism is, under modern condi¬ 
tions, the most probable outcome of a revolutionary attempt 
to overthrow Capitalism. 

(4) That Power Once Attained is never Voluntarily 
Relinquished. 

Let us suppose, however, that the attempt to introduce 
a socialist society by means of a revolutionaiy coup d^itat 
were successful. If history is any guide, the government 
that resulted would be no friend to liberty. Liberty is 
always diminished dui'ing periods of violence, and the 
civil wars in which revolutions culminate arc, if the 
examples of France and Russia are a guide, no less inimical 
to it than are wars bct\veen nations; in fact, they are more 
inimical. 

The lesson of past revolutions is frequently overlooked 
by contemporary communists, who believe that the results 
of a successful revolution would be to place in power men 
of the disinterested idealistic type, who take upon them¬ 
selves the unpopular task of advocating revolutionary 
Socialism now. This telief is a delusion. Revolutions can 
be carried through only by force. The employment of force 
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throws Up a new and different type of man, the domin¬ 
ating, executive type, who has been found in the past to 
use the powers with which successful force has endowed him 
for ends very different from those which originally ?ed his 
followers to embark upon a policy of fo'-ce. These ends 
are normally found to be incompatible with liberty,,,and 
liberty, both during the period of x evolution and during 
the period which succeeds it, is accordingly eclipsed. 

Communists are, as we have seen, ready to admit that 
the suppression of liberty would follow the success of their 
efforts. They claim, however, that such suppression will 
be temporary only. A successful revolution will, they 
believe, be followed by a period of dictatorship, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, which will firmly 'Establish 
the new regime, finally liquidate counter-revolutionary 
elements, and defend the revolution from the attacks of 
external enemies. During this period the liberty (now 
enjoyed by the bourgeois classes, but not by the workers) 
to criticize the government must, it is conceded, be with¬ 
drawn, since such liberty would be used by bourgeois 
elements to undermine and discredit the revolution. This 
withholding of liberty from one class in the interests of 
another, from the vestigial bourgeois in the interests of 
the triumphant working class, is, no doubt, regrettable. 
But, it is contended, it is no more unjust than the denial 
by bourgeois govermnents, under the Capitalist regime, 
of economic liberty to the depressed workers. In fact, it is 
less unjust, since, while the few now deny liberty to the 
many, the many will then be withholding liberty from the 
ever-diminishing few. When the danger of counter-revolu¬ 
tion is over, and the building-up of a classless community 
is complete, the State will, as we have seen, “wither away*', 
and the restrictions which have been placed upon liberty 
during the dictatorship of the proletariat will disappear. 

That Dictatorships Tend by their Nature 
TO Grow More NOT Less Extreme. Without doubt¬ 
ing the good faith of those who employ this arguincnt. 
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it is possible to be highly sceptical of its validity. For 
what precisely docs it involve? That after a revolution¬ 
ary government has during a period* of years made the 
suppression of liberty* part of its policy, it will, at a given 
point in time^ deliberately reverse this policy and restore 
the Jiberty which has hitherto been withheld, with the 
result that views distasteful to the government will suddenly 
obtain publicity, and those who have been hitherto im¬ 
mune from criticism will suddenly find themselves assmled. 
Is this likely? Does history afford a single example which 
would permit us to regard it as likely? Have &ose who 
have won power by violence ever been known voluntarily, 
to rehnquish power, those who have been above criticism 
voluntarily to permit criticism? Yet communist theory 
requires us to believe that those whom power has placed 
above criticism will, by their voluntary and deliberate act, 
suddenly permit the criticism which may lead to their 
relinquishment of power. 

The study of history suggest tliat dictatorships from their 
very nature become, as they grow older, not less, but more 
extreme; not less, but more sensitive to and impatient of 
criticism. Developments in the contemporary world sup¬ 
port this view.^ Yet the theory of Communism postulates 
precisely the reverse of what history teaches, and maintains 
that at a given moment a dictatorial government will be 
willing to reverse the engines, to relinquish power, and, 
having denied liberty, to concede it. Neither history nor 
psychology affords any warrant for this conclusion, 

The Challenge to End Economic Injustice. The 
purpose of the immediately foregoing criticisms is to 
suggest a doubt as to the wisdom, in existing circum¬ 
stances, of the communist technique of revolution, and a 
further doubt as to its likelihood of achieving the ends 
which arc desired. Upon the desirability of these ends, 

. however, they cast no reflection. It is Plato, not the author, 

^ Consider in this connection the s^nificance of the quotation given 
in the footnote to Chapter XVI, p. 6a6. 
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who suggests that economic justice is unimportant and 
material prosperity vulgar. That the existing economic 
basis for society is unjust, is self-evident. It is a fact to which 
no believer in democracy and representative govern¬ 
ment can afford to blind himself It must also be conceded 
that, Mntil it can contrive to concede some measure of 
economic security and equality to those who work for it, 
a democratic State is incompletely democratic. The views 
expounded and the positions maintained in the ensuing 
two chapters, and especially, in the last, represent more 
nearly than any other of the political contents of this book 
the views of the author. Both arguments and conclusions 
owe much to the philosophy of John Stuart Mill. It will, 
therefore, be appropriate that I should at this stage quote 
Mill’s strictures upon the economic injustice which CJom- 
munism seeks to remedy, strictures which, but for their 
eloquence, might have been penned by the present writer. 
‘Tf the choice were to be made between Communism witli 
all its chances, and the present state of society with all its 
sufferings and injustices; if the institution of private 
property neqessarily carried with it as a coasequcnce that 
the produce of labour should be apportioned as we now 
see it, almost in an inverse ratio to the labqur—the largest 
portions to those who have never worked at all, the next 
largest to those whose work is almost nominal, and so in a 
descending scale, the remuneration dwindling as the work 
grows harder and more disagreeable, until the most 
fatiguing and exhausting bodily labour cannot count 
with certainty on being able to earn even the necessaries 
of life; if this, or Communism, were the alternative, all 
the difficulties, great and small, of Communism, would be 
as dixst in the balance.” 


Books 
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Chapter XVIII: CRITICISM OF 
THE IDEALIST THEORY OF 
THE STATE AND BY IMPLI¬ 
CATION OF FASCISM AND 
SOME PARTS OF COMMUNISM 

Introductory Plan of Remainder of Book. The last 
three chapters have been devoted to the exposition of 
views which, directly or indirectly, are hostile to democracy 
The idealist theory of the State and the doctrines of Fascism 
and Communism all repudiate, either explicitly or im¬ 
plicitly, the views of the individual, of the State, and of 
the relation of the State to the individual which were 
popularized in the nineteenth century by such men as 
J. S. Mill and Herbert Spencer, who, together with Locke,^ 
laid the foundations of the modern tbeoiy of democracy. 
All these views would, that is to say, repudiate the demo¬ 
cratic view that the State is in essence no more than a 
contrivance whose raison d^itre is to make the good life 
possible for its citizens, and that its success in doing so is 
the sole criterion of its merit. In this chapter and the next 
I propose to examine what can be said on the other side. 
Though democracy and individualism are in the modern 
world on their defence, it must not be supposed that they 
arc without defenders, and my account of modern political 
theory would not be complete, unless it concluded with a 
survey of what might be popularly entitled the twentieth- 
century case for democracy. This concluding section of 
the book falls, therefore, into two parts. There is, first, a 
criticism of the doctrines which are embodied in the idealist 
theory of the State and have inspired the practice of 
^ See Chapter Kill, p. 493. 
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Fascism. This criticism will also touch, albeit indirectly, 
upon some of the presuppositions of Communism. 
Secondly, there is a positive statement of the case for 
democracy, as it is understood to-day. 

The views expressed in this and the succeeding chapter 
represent more closely than any of the foregoing those 
of the author. An attempt will, therefore, be made to 
relate the positive statement of the case for democracy 
in Chapter XIX to the theory of values with which I con¬ 
cluded Part II; since in this Part I am treating ethics and 
politics as t>^'0 aspects of a single branch of enquiry, 
and to suggest a theory of the latter without reference 
to conclusions reached in regard to the former, would 
be to ignore the presuppositions upon which Part IV is 
based. 

The idealist theory of the State embodies or implies 
three important propositions. First, that the State is a 
final form of human association; secondly, that its nature 
can be adequately understood without taUng into account 
its relations with other States; thirdly, that it is a unique 
and distinctive form of organization, possessing a being of 
its own in virtue of which it is endowed with rights and 
powers over its members of a quite peculiar kind, and 
that it is exempt from moral considerations in its dealings 
with them. As a result, the Nation-State comes to be per¬ 
sonified as a living being with passions, desires and sus¬ 
ceptibilities. Its person is superhuman in size and energy 
but sub-human in morality, I will consider each of the three 
propositions which lead to this conclusion separately. 
Consideration of the third, which, in the light its 
consequences, is the most important of the three, will 
suggest an alternative theory of the State and of the 
relations of the State to its individual members, which takeE 
into account the existence and significance of voluntary 
associations, and will serve to intn^uce the positive state* 
ment of democratic theory which is cdntmned in the next 
chapter. * 
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(A) That the State is not a Final Form of Human 
OiganiEation 

The conclusion that the State is a iinal iorm of 
human organization^ a conclusion which is certainly 
implied by idealist theory, seems to be falsified by a 
plain reading of the evolutionary process as it is believed 
to have taken place upon this planet. This suggests that 
the State is simply one particular form of human organiza* 
tion among many which have been historically evolved, 
that it is provisional, and that in all probability it will be 
superseded. The course of evolution, as Dr. Langdon Brown 
pointed out at a recent meeting of the British Association, 
consists in increasing the size, not of the cell or of the 
individual, but of the unit of organization. Evolution, in 
fact, is a process by which ever more numerous and diverse 
units are integrated into ever richer and more compre¬ 
hensive wholes. The earliest forms of life are unicellular. 
An advance takes place when numbers of unicellular units 
unite together to constitute an individual, who is a colony 
of cells. At an early stage in the evolution of vertebrate 
mammals individual joins with individual to institute 
a family; At an early stage in the evolution of human beings, 
family integrates with family to form a larger whole, the 
tribe; later tribe joins with tribe to constitute a yet larger 
whole, the Nation-State. Thus in the history of England, 
the men of Dover are superseded by the men of Kent, 4he 
men of Kent by the men of East Anglia, the men of East 
Anglia by the men of Southern England, the men of 
Southern England by the men of England, the men of 
England by the inhabitants of the British Isles. 

Whatever may have been the case with the earlier inte¬ 
grations! desire for security appears to have been the main 
factor in' effecting the later ones. It was the motive of 
security! for example^ whieh led to the alliance of king 
and people against the feudal nobility, as a result of which 
the Nation-State was established in Europe at the end of the 
Middle Ages. It is something of an historical accident 
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that the tendency to larger integration inspired by this 
motive has not already proceeded to its logical conclusion 
in the construction of a World-State. Rome nearly suc¬ 
ceeded in paving the way for this further.integration, and 
the beginnings of other attempts haVe subsequently been 
made. But always hitherto, the factors which make for 
perpetuation at the existing level of the unit of integration 
actually reached, have proved too strong for the drive of 
evolution in the direction of this further integration. For, 
whatever the unit which at any particular level of the 
evolutionary process happens to have been attained, 
whether family, tribe or Nation-State, it becomes the focus 
of a number of influential human sentiments. Patriotism 
and enthusiasm are evoked on its behalf, self-sacrifice 
in its service, pugnacity in its defence, jealousy for its honour. 
These sentiments combine to resist its absorption into a 
larger unit, and such absorption has been ^achieved in 
the past only at the cost, of an appalling price in terms 
of human suffering. Nevertheless, it cannot, I thinks be 
reasonably doubted that a further stage of integration lies 
before mankind, and that State must eventually combine 
with State to constitute the final unit of integration, which 
is World-State. This step will have to be taken sooner or 
later by our own civilization, if it is to survive, and it 
involves the surrender of the claims to sovereignty and 
absoluteness by the Nation-State. 

If I am right in supposing that the State is in no sense 
a final form of human associadon, there would seem to be 
no adequate basis for the view of it put forward by the 
idealist theory and acted upon by modem dictatorial 
governments. 

(B) That the State has Necessary Relations to Other 
States and that its Nature cannot be Considered apart 
from These. 

In Chapter XV^ I drew attention to the -tendency 
of writers of the idealist school ta treat the State!, as if 
i See Chapter XV, pp. 584, 585, 600, 601. 
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it were an isolated entity existing in a vacnum> ‘"the 
guardian”, as Dr. Bosanquet puts it, ”of our whole 
moral world, and not a factor within our organized moral 
world.” It is this view of the State which is laigely responsible 
for the corollary that the State is exempt from moral 
obligations in its relations with other States. That the State 
often acts as if it knew no morality but that of expediency 
is true, but it is difficult to discover on what basis of fact 
or theory the claim that it alone among organizations is 
entitled so to act, rests. That the State is not identical 
with the whole sum of human society, that it exists in a 
world of many States, and that it has important relations 
to these other States which negotiate with it upon a 
footing of equality, are ob^^ious facts. When idealist theory 
recognizes these facts, as from time to time it cannot 
help but do, it assumes that the normal relation of States 
to one another is a relation of hostility.^ This assumption 
is one of the reasons for the insistence upon the value and 
necessity of war which is so marked a feature both of 
idealist theory and fascist doctrine. In war, it will be re¬ 
membered, the State enhances its being, and it is the 
condition of war which exhibits its “omnipotence . . . 
in its individuality”. In order that the State may make 
war there must, it is dear, be other States to fill the role 
of enemies and victims. Hence the hostile relation between 
States is the only one which the theories under consideration 
take into account, for the reason that this relation plays 
an integral part in the development and glorification 
of the State, and enhances its being in ways of w^hich 
they approve. 

So long as emphasis is placed upon the hostile relations 
of sovereign Stat^, the kind of development envisaged in 
(A) above, a development which entails the existence 
and growth of peaceful relations betwjeen States whose 
absolute sovereignty has been superseded, becomes im¬ 
possible. The practical effect of idealist theory in its 
bearing upon the relations between States is, therefore, 
^ See Chapter XV, pp« 584> 
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to create a double standard of morality. There is one systeiO 
of morals for the individual and another for the State, 
so that men who, in private life, arc humane, honest and 
trustworthy, believe that, when they have dealings on the 
State’s behalf with the representatives of other States, 
they are justified in behaving in ways of which, as private 
individuals, they would be heartily ashamed. 

Existence and Growth op Peaceful 
Relations Between States. In fact, however, 
the hostile relation between States is very far from being 
the only relation. Not only is there common action by 
many States for the control of disease, of prostitution, 
and of conditions of labour, and for the establishment of 
po^al, telegraphic, railway and air communications; 
there are also quarantine regulations, standardizations 
of weights and measures, and informal arrangements for 
the repatriation of aliens. There arc even intcr-State 
agreements which presuppose the mutual recognition of 
moral considerations, such as regulations for the control 
of the white slave traffic, of drugs and of disease, and the 
adjudicative provisions for the award of the Nobel Prize. 
As a rule such inter-Statc relations find expression in 
actual modifications of State structure only at a con<*> 
siderable period after they have attained concrete form. 
Although, however, the outward structure of the State may 
remain unaffected by this de facto transgression of its 
territorial boundaries, it would be nonsense to contend that 
the nature of the modern State has not been profoundly 
modified by the growing Intercourse between its own 
citizens and those of other States. Hence, any political 
theory which seeks to give an account of the nature of the 
State must find a place for these modifications, and so 
define the State as to embrace them in the account. 
This the idealbt theory, regarding the State as an isolated 
^entity, fails to do. 

Finally, the presuppositions of the League of Nations 
entail the recognition of the prindpte that the State b 
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an dement in a political complex which is or may become 
world-wide, and that it stands in moral relations to other 
members of the complex. The fact that this prinriijle b 
frequently flouted in practice by constituent members 
of the League no more disproves its /alidicy, than the fact 
that men frequently act immorally in practice disproves 
the validity of the moral imperative. 

The idealist theory which insists that the State has no 
obligations to the citizens of other States and, except for 
the purposes of defence or aggression, no offiiciai cognizance 
of their existence, fails in all these respects to take account 
of obvious factSh 

Relations of the State to Citizens of. 
Other States. Once the identity of tiie State 
with the sum total of human society is repudiated, once the 
view that the relations of the State with other States 
(when these relations are recognized at all) must be hostile 
is disavowed, a number of the condusions of the idealist 
theory, which assume this identity and presuppose this 
view, are seen to be vitiated. Even if the claim of the 
State to complete omnipotence in respect of its relations 
with its own citizens be admitted, it is clear that this claim 
can only be sustained on the assumption that the State 
represents and transcends in its own will the wills of all 
the individuals who compose it. Now there is no suggestion 
that the State represents the wills of citizens bdonging to 
other States: it is not, therefore, omnipotent in respect of 
them. Since the daim to omnipotence is used to justify 
the further claim to exemption from moral obligations, it 
follows that die exemption does not in any event extend 
to the relations between the State and the citizens of othei* 
States. The State, so far as its relationship with the dtizens*^ 
of other States is concerned, is assuredly not “the guardian 
of our whole world” and is “a &ctor within our organized 
moral world**. It follows that the State has no more 
justification for non*moral action 4n its dealings with the 
members of other States, than has a voluntary assodation 
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formed (or a particular purpose in its dealinjgs with the 
members of other such associations. 

If, in fact, the principle of morality be recognized as a 
guiding principle in the relations of one individual with 
another, there is no reason why it should suddenly cease 
to be acknowledged as a guiding principle in the relations 
of a number or group of individuals with members of 
another group. But if this is granted, it becomes difficult 
to sec why it is any harder for the State “to commit theft 
or murder in the sense in which these are moral offences” 
than it is ibr a church or a trading company to do the 
same. 

The duties which a State has to its members are no 
doubt different from those which an individtial has to 
Other individuals; it may, indeed, be urged that the State, 
not being a person,^ cannot properly be said to have duties 
at all. When men talk of the State's duties, what they mean 
are the duties which lie upon those who compose the 
government and the administration to carry out the 
wishes of those whom the government governs, and justly 
to administer the laws which the government makes. Now 
there is no ground whatever for supposing that individuals 
who are members of a government or an administration 
cannot commit moral offences towards those whom they 
govern and for the administration of whose affairs they 
are responsible.. 

How Far the “State as Such” is a Tenable 
Conception. It may be asked how competent 
philosophers can have been found to subscribe to the 
conclusions which rest upon such an obvious falsification 
of fact. How, in other words, did the practice arise of 
speaking of “the State as such” and ignoring the relations 
of “the State as such” to other States? Defenders of the 
idealist theory would answer, and have answered, these 
questions by bringing forward two considerations. In 
the first place, they have said, when otpressiohs 8 U 9 h as 
* Sec pp. 757, 758 bdow. 
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“the State'’ or “the State as such" arc employed, their 
use is that of a class name intended to denote any member 
of the class to which they belong. The State is considered 
as a representative of its class and, in Dr. Bosanquet's 
words, “is a brief expression for 'States qua States'. 
Would my critics," asks Dr. Bosanquet, “find the same 
difficulty in the title of a book on ‘ the heart or ‘ the steam 
engine 

But th6 analogy does not hold. The nature and functions 
of the heart are not modified by the existence of other hearts. 
The nature and structure of the State is, as I have already 
indicated, profoundly influenced by the existence of othor 
States and by its relations to them; nor can we hope ad¬ 
equately to describe the nature of the State, unless these 
relations and the modifications they entail in the State's 
practice and structure are taken into account. 

Secondly, it is conceded that the account of the nature 
of the State which is given by idealist theory is not strictly 
true of States as we know them, existing, as they do, in 
imperfect actuality; it is true, it is explained, only of the 
State, in so far as it realizes its true or ideal nature. 

The So-called True or Ideal Nature 
OF THE State. The “true or ideal nature" of the 
State is, presumably, a teleological expression^ to denote 
an organization which “lippraximates far more closely to 
the State's real nature than any'existing State with which 
we are acquainted. It is, then, only to this ideal organiz?5tion 
that the theory purports to apply. If we enquire what the 
State in its “true or ideal nature" will be like, wc may 
find some indication in the writings of fascist theorists, 
which suggest that its model is to be found in the totalitarian 
States of the modem world. These at any rate represent 
a closer degree of approximation to the State in its “true 
or ideal nature" than, any States which have hitherto 
existed. Totalitarian States are regarded as approximating 
more closely to the perfected oi* “ideal nature'^ of the 
Chapter 1, pp. 30, 31. < 
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State, because they are more complete, powerful atid per¬ 
vasive than other types of State* 

The significance of the assertion, that the only State 
which really is a State is the State in its true or ideal 
nature, lies in the use which is made of it to justify a demand 
for a greater development of the State and an increase 
in its powers. Thus Dr. Bosanquet tells us that “more of 
the State . . . and not less, is required within communi¬ 
ties Whatever tends to restrict the State is, therefore, to 
be deprecated, and any proposed diminution of its powers 
to be resisted. 

But (i) the argument entaib a re-introduction of 
the fallacy exposed in (A) above, that the State represents 
a.final form of human organization. If it docs not, and if 
its power and prestige constitute a hindrance to the 
movement of mankind in the direction of a more embracing 
type of political organization, the conclusions that the most 
ideal State is that which is the most complete, that is the 
most totalitarian, and that what is required is more of the 
State and not less, do not follow, (ii) Even if we were to 
admit that the most complete State is the most totalitarian, 
and that this kind of State is desirable, the admissions 
do not constitute a ground for Bosanquet’s conclusion that 
the ideal State will be “the supreme community^ having 
“no determinate function in a larger community 
So far as the realization of the “true or ideal nature“ 
of the State in actual practice is concerned, it is a matter of 
common observation that contemporary totalitarian States 
which seek to embody the principles of idealist theory 
do in fact have relations to other States^ it is also noticeable 
that these relations tend to be more and not less hostile 
than those subsisting between non-totalitarian States. 
Nor is it hard to see why this should be so. The more 
complete discharge of the functions clmmed for the Stkte 
by idealist theory can only result in the State becos^ng 
more efficient as a State, more absolute in reapect its 
powers, and, therefore, more devoid ct morality in its 
external relations and more menacing to the of 
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its coffipcMient members. We must conclude that the 
realization by States of a greater measure of the nature of 
“the State as such” would not remove the incentive to 
conflict between StsUes—except in so fer as a State which 
was more efitdently organized, m^ht deter its neighboturs 
fix>m attack through fear—but it wotdd render the more 
State*like State more likely to prevail, should conflict 
arise. It is for this reason that totalitarian States prepare 
for war. War is, as We have seen, held in esteem, both by 
idealist theory and in fescist doctrine. It seems to follow 
that the increased peifection of States, a perfection to be 
interpreted in terms of an ever-growing exercise of functioa 
and an ever greater mrogation of sovereignty, will ex¬ 
acerbate and not ameliorate the relations between one 
perfect State and another. Hiis no doubt lends cormte- 
nance to the view that the normal relations between one 
really State-Uke State and another are hostile, but it is 
difficult to see why the fact should lead us to conclude 
that what is “required is not less of the State but more”, 
why, in fact, we should wish the State to progress in the 
real^tion of its “true or ideal nature”. Even, therefore, 
if we assiune with Dr. Bosanquet that it is only to the 
“State as such”, that is to the ideal State, that idealist 
theory applies, it is not clear why the greater perfection 
of States should be r^puded as a good. In existing circum¬ 
stances it seems likely that it would destroy civilization. 


C. That the State is Not a Personality endowed with 
Unique Claims 

(I) That tte State is not Exempt from the ObliggtKHis 
of Mtnality in its Dealings widi its Own Members 
I have so considaed the assertion that the State is 
exempt from mw^ obligations in its bearing upon the 
relations, of tiie State to other States and to the citizens 
of otiier States. But is the case materially different as re¬ 
gards the r^ttomhip of the. State to its own members? 
We may grant tiie {uopemtions that it is participation in 
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^iety whidi alone enables a man to develop his full 
nature^ and it is only, therefore, as a member of 
society that he. can be really fiee; we may add that 
the freedom of the castaway is a purely abstract free* 
dom^ since, though he is at liberty to do whatever he 
pleases, there is practically nothing that it pleases him 
to do. But-the admission of the truth of these propositions 
does not entail the omnipotence of the State. The State 
exists for individuals; individuals do not exist for the State. 
Liberty has meaning only for the individual, and the wel¬ 
fare of the State has neither meaning nor value except 
in terms of the welfare of the individuals who compose the 
State. The State, in short, is not an end in itself, it is a 
means to the well-being of men and women. 

Once this is realized, it follows that any theory of the 
State which admits the possibility that the welfare of the 
State may be achieved, apart from or at the expense of 
the happiness of individuals, and Justifies its admission on 
the ground that the personality of the State contains and 
transcends that of the individual, is, in effect, putting 
the cart before the horse. Nor is it legitimate to meet this 
criticism, as supporters of the tlieory do, with the con¬ 
tention that it is not possible for the State to promote its 
welfare at the expense of that of the individual, or even 
to tyrannize over the individual, since the welfare of the 
State is that of the individual, and the will of the State, 
even when tyrannizing, is the will of the individuals who 
are the victims of the tyranny. A decision docs not become 
my personal decision because it is carried against my will 
and vote by an association qf which I am a member. The 
fact that a man is a member of a society wth which his 
will is on a particular issue in disagreement, does not make 
him the victim of a social nnrade whereby hi$ will is trans¬ 
formed into its direct opposite, any more than, when a 
minority is outvoted on the committee of a cricket dtib, the 
^decision of thecomimttee represents the will of ^the miii^ty. 

Nor is th^e any vsubstance in a disdztction betwe^ a 
‘^rcal'* will of which I mky be unaware i^hd a so^ 
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unreal will of which I am ordinarily aware, the alleged 
‘‘rear’ will being defined as a will to carry out every 
decision of the majority of the association to which I long, 
when the will of which I am actually conscious expresses 
itself in a conviction that the decisions in question are 
wrong. It is, indeed, difficult to escape the conclusion that 
the attribution of a ‘'real” will to the individual which is 
necessarily and always in accord with the General Will in 
which it is presumed to be merged, is little more a device 
for giving an appearance of legitimacy to what must 
otherwise appear the purely arbitrary and tyrannical acts 
of a sewereign State. By means of this device, supporters < f 
the idealist theory of the State are enabled to conclude that, 
whenever a conflict occurs between an individual and the 
State, the latter must inevitably be right. 

Relevance of the Theory of Groups. At 
this point some account must be given of the political 
theory of groups. For it is not only the claims of the in¬ 
dividual which must be considered in relation to the State, 
but the claims of individuals organized in groups other 
than the State, whose meipbers are also members of the 
State. For the question inevitably presents itself, if the 
State, which is an organization of individuals for certain 
purposes, has a being and a will of its owm in which the 
beings and wills of individual members are merged, and 
by which they are transcended, why have not other 
organizations of individuals also beings and wills of their 
own, and why are they also not entitled to claim that 
their corporate being and their General Will transcends the 
beings and wills of their individual members? The con¬ 
sideration of these questions introduces the theory of groups. 

(II) That if the State owns a Personality, other Associa¬ 
tions also own Personalities 

In the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries a number 
of writers did in fact put forward the view that all groups 
possessed “real personalitiesAmong these was F. W. 

AAm 
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Maitland whose Political Themes of the Middle Age was 
published at the beginning of this century, and J. N. 
FiggiS) whose Churches in the Modem State claims for 
ecclesiastical groups the independent being or personality 
which Maitland had attributed to political and legal 
groups. The theory is primarily a legal one. Let us suppose 
that a group of human beings is more or less permanently 
associated in pursuance of some permanently desired end. 
The question is then raised, whether it is necessary that 
this group of human beings should obtain the approval 
of the State and the sanction of the law before it can 
possess rights and exact the performance of duties! The 
answer suggested by the theory of groups is that it is not 
necessary. The argument is as follows:—^The group 
constitutes a “person” with a being and will of its own. 
Since this “person” was not created by the State and 
does not come into being at the behest of the State, it does 
not derive from the State its status as an entity entitled to 
claim rights and to exact duties. Moreover, to the group 
so conceived the various doctrines associated with the 
idealist theory of the State can be applied. Like the State, 
the group is a whole which is more than the sum of its 
parts. No more than the State is a group artificially created 
from without; equally with a State it grows from within 
as the expression of the purpose which its members have 
in common. 

The existence and nature of the group's alleged person¬ 
ality can be most clearly realized in relation to law. The 
group—^not any one of its members, nor their mere arith¬ 
metical sum—can own land, sue in court and be sued. 
Since it is liot dependent for its existence upon creation 
by the State, it is not necessary that the group should be 
formally recognized by law in order that it may be subject 
to legal obligations. It is enough that it should be socially 
recognized by society as something which does in fact exist. 
This was the gist of .the famous TafF-Vale Judgment 
which in 1904 made Trade Unions responsible for the 
collective acts of their members. Thus, whatever view we 
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may take of the nature and reality of the so-called ‘‘real 
personalities** of groups, that they have juristic person¬ 
alities,** that they may, in other words, make claims which 
are legally enforceable, consider themselves to be tiie re¬ 
positories of rights which are legally rcc.ognikicd, and be held 
guilty of misdemeanours for which they may be prosecuted, 
is a position accepted by the theory and practice of law. 

The State as an Association of Groups. The 
State, then, is not only an organization which is composed 
of individuals united in a common life; it is also an associ¬ 
ation of groups of individuals, many of whom are already 
united in a common life for the pursuit of various purposes 
which seem good to them. The relevant questions foi: the 
critics of idealist theory are, why, if we arc to countenance 
the attribution of “real personalty** to the State, are we 
to discountenance the application of a similar doctrine to 
the group, and why, further, if “real personality*’ gives 
a claim upon the service and allegiance of the individuals 
who are considered to be integral parts of that personality, 
are such service and allegiance only to be accorded by 
individuals to the personality which belongs to the 
State? What view, finally, arc we to take of the case in 
which the claims of two such personalities, for example, 
that of the Society of Friends and that of the State, con¬ 
flict, as they do in war-time? 

(Ill) That the Idealistic Theory takes no Cognizance of 
the Importance of Voluntary Associations 
The Strength of the State is Relative to 
THE Strength of Custom and Tradition. In 
order that we may be in a position to answer this question, 
let us consider to what extent the existence of voluntary 
associations docs in fact affect the lives of individuals 
who are members of a modern State. The last hundred 
and fifty yeara have seen the growth of many factors in 
the life of the individual which are hostile to the State and 
calculated to diminish its influence. The sphere of the 
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State is essentially the sphere of custom and tradition. The 
existence of a State entails that there is a society which 
is a whole in the sense described in the second Chapter;^ 
and in order that a society may be a whole, there must be 
a certain degree of cohesion, among its members. Such 
cohesion entails in its turn an ability to “get on with** 
and to understand one another on the part of the members 
of a cohesive society, and of this ability common customs 
and traditions are the surest foundations. Common customs, 
common traditions and the resultant social cohesion are, 
as Burke rightly pointed out, the products of slow growth; 
they take time. It is to this circumstance that the slowness 
in the development of the political organization which we 
know as the State is attributable. Just as the existence of a 
State entails that its members follow common customs and 
subscribe to common traditions, so its strength is relative 
to the prevalence of custom and the authority of tradition. 
Hence a contraction of the sphere of custom and tradition 
in a community militates against the power of the State. 

Shrinkage of Sphere of Custom and 
Tradition. During the last century, as the result 
largely of the invention of machinery, the sphere of custom 
and tradition in the life of the average individual has 
in fact contracted. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the way of 
life which was followed by the citizens of European States 
had, with unimportant modifications, remained un¬ 
changed for centuries. People performed the ordinary 
operations of life in a traditional manner, and the opera¬ 
tions which they performed were themselves traditional. 
Consequently, a general basis of constant, customary 
behaviour among citizens could be assumed, and it was 
on this basis that the power of the State rested. The in¬ 
dustrial revolution and the resultant increased facilities 
for communication were responsible for rapid changes in 
social life. Towns grew up, populations were uprooted, a 
^Sce Chapter I, pp. 58-54. 
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new moneyed class was created and social strata sub¬ 
scribing to new codes of thought and conduct cropped up 
everywhere on the surface of society. People's lives rested 
less on habit and custom than was formerly the case, and 
no general way of life could be taken for granted. As a 
consequence, those of the individual's interests and that 
part of his behaviour which were common to him and to 
other inhajjitants of the same State, but not common to 
him and to the inhabitants of other States—the interests 
derived from common custom, the part of behaviour which 
was dependent upon habit—decreased both in importance 
and extent. As they decreased, so did the influence of the 
State, 

On the positive side, new modes of conduct came to 
take the place of the habitual behaviour which had been 
])ased on custom and tradition. As a result of the in¬ 
dividualist thinking of the nineteenth century, aided by the 
rapid changes in material circumstances referred to above, 
the Greek notion that one kind of good life could be 
prescribed for all individuals in the State, a good life, 
which it was the business of the statesmen to define and 
by means of the laws to promote, came to be abandoned. 

For Plato, as \xp have seen, there was a contrast between 
the life of the statesman and that of the ordinary citizen; 
the former set the moral standard; the latter followed it. 
Christianity taught that insight into moral goodness may 
come from any member of society, that there is no one good 
life applicable to all Individuals, and that it is vital to leave 
to the individual the power of determining within limits for 
himself the kind of good life that he will lead. Thus it is no 
longer possible to formulate a single all-embracing theory, 
comparable to the theory of Natural Rights or the Social 
Contract theory, which \^1 define and govern the relations 
of the members of a modern democratic state to the State. 

Growth of Voluntary Associations. The 
liberty which individualist and democratic modes of thought 
have claimed for the individual to choose his own way ol 
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life, ejStcnds also to the making of his own contracts and the 
forming of his own relations with other individuals. Freedom 
of contract is in a democratic State universally conceded, 
and this freedom finds concrete expression in the foiination 
of numerous associations of individuals for non-political 
purposes which have no necessary relationship to the State. 

These associations arc mainly of two kinds; associadons 
of individuals for economic purposes, and associations of 
individuals for ethical purposes. They may, like the Roman 
Catholic Church, be of world-wide extent, embracing 
citizens of many States, or they may lie wholly within 
the boundaries of one particular State. In no case, however, 
do they contain all the inhabitants of one local territorial 
division. Having for their object cither the production of 
wealth or the promotion of ethical or religious views, they 
include a large part of the desires and interests which 
go to* make up the individual’s life. Before the War, and 
in democratic societies since the War, these voluntary 
associations were tending to squeeze the State out of 
the life of the ordinary man to such an extent that by far the 
largest part of his social activities were carried on within the 
bounds of associations non-coterminous with the State. 
The State, in fact, only entered into the life of the ordinary 
man when he had to pay taxes, serve on a jury or vote. These 
associations cutting, as they do, right across the boundaries 
of the Nation-State have begun profoundly to modify 
its structure, and present in the possibilities of their ultimate 
development an alternative to the totalitarian Nation- 
State envisaged by idealist theory. Hegel, indeed, recognizes 
the existence of voluntary associations, as he cannot help 
but do, and concedes that loyalty to them is a good which 
may not be incompatible with a man’s overriding alli^ance 
to the Stat^; but by HcgcFs followers a man’s loyalties 
to other institutions, when rccognifeed at all, are dismissed 
as being of negligible importance, and Dr. ^Bosanquet, 
as we have seen,^ looks forward to a time when they 
will disappear altogether. 

See Chapter XV, p. 593. 
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My criticism, is then, that the idealist theory of the State 
develops its conclusions, as though the nature of the State 
could be considered in vacuo, without reference to the 
innumerable voluntary associations within which au in¬ 
creasing number of the individuars activities take place, 
and with which his interests arc increasingly bound up. 

Characteristics of Economic Action. 
Let us examine a little more closely the nature of these 
associations. Among the moat important are economic 
associations for tlie production of wealth. Between the aims 
and activities of economic and political associations there 
is an important difference. Economic action is dictated 
by individual ends; political action by ends which are 
the concern of society as a whole, even when these ends 
are pursued for selfish reasons. 

It is not intended to suggest, as economic theory has 
frequently suggested, that man is a creature motivated 
purely by economic interests. If this were true, if, in fact, 
everybody were selfish, appeals to the good of society •at 
large would fall on deaf ears, whereas, if no other instance 
were forthcoming, the self-sacrificing patriotism that marked 
the opening of the War proves that individuals can on 
occasion be influenced by altruistic considerations touching 
the good of society as a whole. The doctrine that men 
acknowledge only self-interested motives is, moreover, a 
special case of ethical Egoism whose limitations have al¬ 
ready been pointed out on a previous page.^ It may, how¬ 
ever, be conceded that all men do on certain occasions and 
in certain connections behave in the way which the pre¬ 
suppositions of orthodox economic theory postulate as 
their invariable way of behaviour; it may, that is to say, 
be conceded that all men behave selfishly on occasions. 
They behave selfishly in their own interests and—a fact 
which, from the point of view of society, has the same 
implications—^they behave selfisWy in the interests of those 
for whom they care. The feet that a man cares for some 

^Sec Chapter IX, pp. 34a, 343 and Chapter XT, pp. 391, 39a* 
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people more than for others, means that on some occasions 
and in some relations he will act vis-i-vis society, as if he 
cared only for himself. It has been said that there is no 
crime which a family man will not commit; “t/n pert de 
famine^' in fact, '^est capable de touV\ The truth which the 
aphorism enshrines is that men will often “act economical¬ 
ly’’, that is to say, they will act solely with a view to the 
advancement of themselves and of those for whom they 
care, when to “act economically” is to act from motives 
other than, and often antagonistic to, those which the 
idealist theory of the State takes into account. It is to the 
growing prevalence of action from economic motives in 
the sense defined, that the increase in modern society of 
associations for economic purposes is due. 

Nature and Significance of Voluntary 
Economic Associations. The importance of 
these associations has so impressed certain writers that they 
were at one time inclined to regard them as making war 
between States improbable, if not impossible. Thus Cobden*s 
ideal of Free Trade depended on and was conditioned by 
an amicable society of free nations affording a secure back¬ 
ground for international trading companies and financial 
associations. To increase the maximum of available wealth, 
was his chief object, and he thanked God “ that Englishmen 
live in a time when it is impossible to make war profit¬ 
able”. 

Sir Norman Angell describes a society so enmeshed by the 
net of financial organizations that the economic welfare 
of almost any part of it is dependent upon the economic 
welfare of the rest. To take a single example, where many 
might be given, he points out that “the telegraph involves 
a single system of credit for the civilized world; that system, 
of credit involves the financial interdependence of all 
States”. 

The single system of credit is reinforced by a syn¬ 
chronized bank-rate and associations of international 
finance. All these are factors hostile to the power and 
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exclusiveness of the Nation-State, as idealist theory conceives 
it. Sir Norman Angell has conclusively shown that 
pays men better to think and feel as members of the univer¬ 
sal society's to behave, that is to say, as if territorial State 
boundaries did not exist, or would shortly be superseded, 
than to behave as if these boundaries were unsurmountable 
and irremovable. “In banking, and for that matter in 
other econornic things also," he continues, “the world is one 
Society. Politically it is several distinct societies tending to 
compete with one another. Of these two facts the former is 
more important, and determines action to a greater extent." 

When it* is remembered that these associations’ economic 
purposes cat right across the boundaries of the Nation- 
State, the possibility of a new division of mankind on the 
basis of community of economic interests, in place of the 
existing political division based on territorial proximity, 
is one that cannot be overlooked. Marxist theory, as we 
have seen, regards the economic division between class and 
class as fundamental. The typical effect produced by the 
new economic stratification of mankind is exemplified by 
the fact that the member of a company whose object is the 
production and importation of oranges from Brazil tends 
to be more concerned in the interests and welfare of the 
Brazilians who export the oranges, thin in those of his 
next-door neighbour in a London suburb whom he pro¬ 
bably does not know. In other words, there is substituted 
an economic international bond based on money-making, 
for the old local and national bond based on the chances of 
birth in the same square mile; such substitutions are 
hostile to the power and cohesion of the Nation-State. 

(IV) That the Existing Political Organization of Society 
is already to some extent an Anachronism ^ 

The foregoing considerations introduce a new factor into 
the situation which bids fair to destroy many of the pre¬ 
suppositions upon which the idealist theory of the State is 
b^ed. On a previous page I drew attention to the fact that 
the national State is a particular organizational mould into 
AAi 
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which the social relations between human beings happen to 
have been cast at a particular stage in the evolution of our 
, species.^ This, the national, form of organization, is already 
^ginning to wear the appearance of an anachronism. In¬ 
creasingly the world becomes a single economic unit, with 
the result that events which happen in any part of it tend to 
produce reverberations in all parts of it. Thus a lady living 
in a Bournemouth boarding-house is unable to pay her 
bill because a strike in a Japanese silk factory has wip^ 
out her dividends, while coal-miners in South Wales arc 
thrown out of employment by the tapping of oil wdls in 
Persia. To take another example, the waning of Ae 
Victorian taste for mahogany furniture has brought 
economic hardship to British Honduras, whose chief export 
was mahogany. Since mahogany went out of fashion, the 
white population of British Honduras has halved, while 
many of those who remain have fallen victims to con¬ 
sumption. 

Because of the growing economic intjcr-dcpendence of 
mankind, the forces which determine events are increasingly 
set in motion by factors of which the national State has 
little cognizance. Thus the inability of nations to control 
the events which affect their destinies gives to much recent 
history a determfhist appearance. So vast are the con¬ 
temporary political and economic fields, so far-reaching 
the forces which determine current history, that, so far 
from controlling, statesmen seem unable even to under¬ 
stand them. Refiecting upon the history of the past twent)’ 
years, one is driven to adopt the interpretation of 
phenomena with which Thomas Hardy's philosophy has 
made us familiar, and to contemplate, as he does in The 
DyruLstSy events moving to their predestined conclusions 
unaffected by the cerebrations of statesmen in council. Oi 
the major events of this period—tne War, the Coal Strike, 
the General Strike of 1926, the growth of unemployment, 
the economic collapse of 1929, the financial crisis of 1931 
—^few have been such as human beings have willed. Most 
^ See pp. 737, 7aB above. 
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have taken place in direct opposition to human will and 
intention. 

Gan the Nation-State Indefimtely Sur¬ 
vive? The economic stage, then, is world-wide, and 
those who would control the flow' of contemporary events 
must be prepared to regard nothing less than the civilized 
world as the area relevant to their concern. Upon this world 
stage strut the symbolic figures of the Nation-States, 
Britannia and The Fatherland, France and Uncle 
Sam, unaware that the foundations are shifting, that the 
boards arc rotten, and that their convulsive movements, 
their nervous and agitated gesticulations, threaten to 
bring down the whole structure in ruins. 

A world which technical factors are welding increasingly 
into a single economic system requires, it is obvious, a 
single political organization to give effect to the under¬ 
lying economic unity. Across this world run the frontiers 
of anachronistic national States. Many of these were fixed 
in the distant past; even the more modern date for the most 
part from the eighteenth century. They represent an or¬ 
ganization of the life of mankind very different from that 
which obtains to-day. It is only by means of artificial 
barriers, by tariffs and customs^ by exchange and cur¬ 
rency restrictions, by trade quotas and favoured nation 
clauses, that the modern Nation-State is enabled to main¬ 
tain itself intact against the logic of an economic situation, 
which points increasingly in the direction of international 
political organization. Meanwhile the stresses w'hich these 
anachronistic national divisions of mankind increasingly 
engender visibly threaten with war the civilization which 
maintains them. It is difficult to believe that they will 
continue permanently to withstand the pressure of the 
forces which are making for economic integration, that 
the world-wide organizatiofis within which the economic 
activities of mankind increasingly take place will remain 
indefinitely cut across by the innumerable political 
boundaries which hamper or even prohibit them, and that 
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the political division of mankind into sovereign Nation- 
States will persist for all time in the face of the economic 
need for a single World-State or a world federation of 
States. If it docs not, the presuppositions of the idealist 
theory will be shown to have been falsified by the facts. 
Indeed, the growth of economic activities which cut 
across the bounds of the Nation-State is already exposing 
their falsity. 

The Significance of Trade Unions. The 
foregoing considerations relate to those economic groupings 
of mankind which traverse the boundaries of the modern 
Nation-State. Not less important for our present purpose 
are those that fall within the Nation-State. Pre-eminent 
among these are labour organizations; and of these the 
Trade Unions, because of their functional basis, have a 
peculiar significance. For the Trade Unions are organiza¬ 
tions, not of men who happen to live in the same place, but 
of men who happen, to be engaged in the same work. In 
other words. Trade Union organization substitutes for the 
geographical grouping of mankind, which is the basis 
of the Nation-State, a functional grouping. The develop¬ 
ment of Trade Union organization on these lines can be 
most clearly observed in Soviet Russia, 

Functional Democracy in Soviet Russia. 
The basis of representation in Soviet Russia is not geo¬ 
graphical but functional. Starting from the assumption 
that the office or the factory rather than the tenement 
block or the village is the centre of the lives of most workers, 
the Russian electoral system organizes representative bodies 
on the basis of place of work rather than of place of resi¬ 
dence. It is at the place of work that contacts are made, 
problems discussed, opinions canvassed, and the collec¬ 
tive will formed. In every^tate, moreover, there are 
certain classes of citizens—soldiers, sailors and airmen 
are the most outstanding examples—^who have no fixed 
place of abode. The Soviet system of democracy accordingly 
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provides that the units of the armed forces shall elect 
councils to express their wishes and to watch over their 
interests. These directly elected councils deal with all 
matters appertaining to the welfare of the unit which elects 
them, concerning themselves with questions of pay and of 
liours, \.ith the quality of work performed, with duration 
and dates of holidays, with pensions on retirement through 
old age or injury. They also elect delegates to other 
councils, which are in effect federations of functional 
councils, and exercise jurisdiction over a whole town or 
region. The federating regional councils elect delegates 
to a supreme council, the AlhRussia Congress of Soviets, 
in which Sovereignty resides. The executive committee 
of the All-Russia Congress of Soviets is elected by the 
Congress to carry on the actual business of government, 
and appoints individuals from among its members, the 
Russian Commissars, to take charge of the various adminis¬ 
trative departments. 

This brief sketch of the machinery of Soviet democracy 
has been inserted here as evidence of the fact that systems 
of democracy based not upon geographical constituency 
units, but upon functional organizations, are not only 
possible, but are actually at work. I am not concerned 
to maintain here that systems of representation based upon 
community of occupation arc either superior or inferior 
to those which embody the principle of proximity of resi¬ 
dence. It is sufficient for the purpose of the discussion 
to point out that they arc different. Their difference 
derives from the recognition that common interests, based 
upon economic solidarity and functional association, con¬ 
stitute a pattern of organization which is at least as valu¬ 
able as, if not more valuable than, the pattern which 
results from common interests based upon geographical 
proximity. It is a difference which points once again to 
the conclusion already reached, that there is no ground for 
accepting a division of mankind into Nation-States whose 
members are organized upon the basis of territorial pro¬ 
pinquity as being either final or absolute. Moreover, it is 
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a difference for which the idealist theory of the State 
makes no provision* 

Nature and SioniPicance of Voluntary 
Ethical Associations. Trade Unions in Russia 
perform a further function. They arc centres of community 
life. It IS their business to ensure that the factory, mine or 
store is not merely a place where work is done, but a 
place where cultural development is provided for those 
who are doing the work. Clubs and educational institu¬ 
tions, cr&:hes, restaurants, theatres, music, sports and 
games—all these are in Russia organized by the Trade 
Unions to cater for the cultural and recreational needs 
of the people. These cultural centres organized on a 
fimctional and not a territorial basis will serve to direct 
our attention to a second class of voluntary associations 
which, during the last hundred years, has ei^ormously 
increased in number, associations, namely, of individuals 
for cultural and ethical piuposes. The relevance of these 
associations for our present discussion is that, as in the case 
of the economic associations, they owe little or nothing 
of the spirit wliich inspires them, of the purposes which 
they serve or of the functions which they perform, to the 
Nation-State to which their members happen to belong. 

^ Since the Renaissance the moral and religious aspects of 
the individual’s life have become increasingly dissociated 
from the State. The result, as I have already pointed out, 
is that it is no longer considered to be the business of the 
law-giver, as it was in Plato’s State, to decide what the 
good life for the individual shall be. It is only during the 
last century, however, that the importance of individual 
choice in ethical matters has received general recognition. 
Ever since Mill insisted upon the value of individual 
initiative in the sphere of belief,^ there has been an increas¬ 
ing disposition to recognize that it is only through indi¬ 
viduals that the vague aspirations and religious insight of 
a particular age gain expression; it is even conceded that 
* Sec Chapter XIV, pp. 504-526* 
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these individuals may be, and usually are, other than and 
hostile to those who hold political ix)wcr. 

As a result, the citizens of democracies are diminishingly 
prepared to accept authority in matters of morals and 
religion, unless it is self-chosen. The reason why Utopias, 
for example, produce such feelings of repulsion in the 
modern mind is that the average reader does not happen 
to want to live the kind of life which their authors advertise 
as the best. “Mankind,’* to quote again one of Mill’s basic 
principles of liberty, to which most of us in theory sub- 
scribey “are ^cater gaineni by suffering each other to live 
as seems good to themselves, than by compelling each to 
live as seems good to the rest.** 

Religious and Ethical Individualism. As a 
result of the liberal postulates which, owing in part to 
the ipfluence of Mill, dominated the outlook of the Western 
democracies in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
men and women have grown accustomed to take religious 
and ethical freedom for granted. The directions in which 
a man will find ethical and spiritual satisfaction arc, they 
hold, his own concern, nor can we avoid remarking 
that, as a matter of historical fact, the ordinary citizen 
has, in England at least, during the last hundred years, 
found diminishing satisfaction for his ethical needs in the 
State-controlled church of the political organization to 
which he belongs. Increasingly he has tended to fonn 
independent asilociations for the purpose of satisfying his 
spiritual needs. The significance of these associations, 
more particularly in relation to the ethical pretensions 
of the idealist theory of the State, lies in their claim 
to set a higher standard of morality than that with which 
the State is satisfied. People arc heard to complain that 
politics is, on the whole, “a dirty game** into which they 
do not wish to enter, a game which observes in public life 
a lower standard of conduct than that which they maintain 
in private. They point out that a mere outward observance 
of the laws of die State docs not demand a high degree of 
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morality. A law-abiding citizen is not necessarily a moral 
man, and a law-making citizen is frequently an immoral 
man. No man would dream of voluntarily submitting his 
intimate personal relations to the handling of the law; indeed, 
it is widely felt that the morals of the individual arc not 
only outside the State’s concern., but above its level. 
‘Why should I,’ argues the individual, ‘who have a high 
standard of moral obligation and a high ideal of personal 
relations, conform to the law, which has a low one?’ 
Dissatisfaction with the ethics of the State has led to the 
growth of all kinds of associations of individuals for ethical 
purposes which ignore the State in theory and transcend 
its boundaries in practice. Theosophy, Christian Science, 
the Society of Friends, and the Oxford Groups are all 
representative movements which tend to substitute a loyalty 
to groups for a loyalty to the State, and make claims 
upon their members other than, and sometimes antithetic 
to, the State’s claims. 

Summary. Associations of individuals for economic 
and ethical purposes embrace all that is most intimate in 
the individual’s life. Broadly speaking, every activity that 
fills his pocket or enriches his soul is sponsored by associa¬ 
tions non-coterminous with the State. Thus individuals 
engaged in the pursuit of material profit or spiritual satis¬ 
faction pay no heed to the pretensions of the Nation-State, 
and ignore the divisions upon which it is based. It is 
inevitable, therefore, that, when the claims imposed by 
voluntary associations upon the individual are increasing 
both in complexity and intensity, there should come a 
clash. And the clash between the claims of the State and 
those of voluntary associations is an expression of the clash 
between the philosophy which regards the power and 
perfection of the State as the^only legitimate development 
of social organization, and that which regards the State as 
only one, and not necessarily the most important one, of 
the forms which the more complete organization of society 
may ultimately take. 
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(V) That the Claims which the Theory Authorizes the 
State to make upon the Individual arc Unjustiiied 

The difference between the group theory of society just 
outlined and the idealist theory of the State is thrown into 
relief by the answers which they respectively give to the 
question, “ What are the limits to the claims which the State 
may justifiably make upon the individual?” The answer 
of the idealist theory is unequivocal. “It is an error, I 
think, resting on a confusion regarding the sphere of the 
State,” v/rites Dr. Bosanquet, “to suggest that obedience 
to it can conflict with the existence of loyalty to associations 
... at home or abroad. The State's peculiar function^ 
is in the world of external action, and it does not enquire 
into the sentiments of men and women further than to 
establish the bona fide intention which the law includes 
in the meaning of the act. But whatever loyalties may 
exist in the mind, the State will undoubtedly, when need 
arises, of which it through constitutional methods is the 
sole judge, prohibit and prevent the expression, in external 
acts, of any loyalty but that to the community which it 
represents. Absoluteness in this sense is inherent in the 
State.” 

It is here laid down that, when the conflict of claims 
which is in question has to be decided in the field of external 
action, the State is in all cases entitled at its discretion to 
overrule the claims of other,associations and to enforce 
obedience to its own; and furthermore, that it is, and 
must necessarily be, the State’s nature so to do. The 
whole-hearted enthusiasm with which fascist States ha\*e 
carried into practice the principles of Dr. Bosanquet’s 
theory is common knowledge. 

Now it is precisely the absoluteness of the claims which 
totalitarian States maki upon the individuals who compose 
them that group theories of the State, takin||^ their stand 
upon the number and importance of the voluntary associa¬ 
tions to which the individual belongs, are disposed to 
challenge. It must, they point out, be remembered that 
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of all the associations to which the individual belongs, the 
State is the only one which he does not join by his own 
voluntary act. The individual joins ethical and economic 
associations by choice. He belongs to them because they 
satisfy a need of his nature, or a want of his pocket. To 
the State he belongs because he happens to have been born 
in a certain locality, an event, over which he had, we must 
presume, no control. The origin of the claim which a 
State makes upon its individual members is thus a topo* 
graphical accident. . 

The Case of the Conscientious Objector 
IN War-Time. It not infrequently happens that a 
man’s motive for joining a particular association is- his 
feeling of the inadequacy of the provision made for his 
spiritual or ethical needs by the State. In such a case it is 
hard to believe that the State is entitled to assume that, in 
time of conflict, the individual should yield unfaltering 
allegiance to the organization which has failed to satisfy 
his needs, and flout the claims of the particular association 
which may be presumed not to have so failed. The case 
of the conscientious objector to military service in war¬ 
time affords a good instance of the point at issue. The 
conscientious objector says in effect, ‘I recognize that I 
am a member of a political association called the State, 
and that this association from which I derive my social 
consciousness has important claims upon me. At the same 
time I am a member of another and larger association, 
namely, the human race. In certain cases the claims of 
the State and the claims of humanity may conflict; such 
an occasion has now arisen, and I am bound to consider 
to which of the two I owe the greater allegiance. It is not 
a foregone conclusion that I should in all circumstances 
obey the claims of the State, and I must above all retain 
the right to decide accor^ng to the dictates of my 
conscience.’ 

In coercing such a man, the State is exercising a power to 
which only the idealist theory of State entitles it to lay claim. 
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In sum, then, the idealist theory of the State takes no 
account of the fact that ethical obligations may conflict, 
that an individual may owe allegiance to more than one 
association, and that he may with good reason insist 
that he has the right to decide for himself to which of the 
different claims which, in times of emergency, may be 
made upon Ixim, he should give heed. In the face of this 
right, the theory assumes without question that the State 
is entitled to coerce individuals who decide to disown its 
authority, and it assumes that such coercion is not only 
legitimate in theory, but is bound to be successful in fact. 

The Right or Revolt. In making this assumption 
it falls into the same error as that to which I have already 
pointed in criticism of Hobbes's absolutist theory;^ it 
overlooks, that is to say, the right of revolt. There are 
certain oppressions and interferences, rather than tolerate 
which, people, as. history shows, have been prepared 
to die. When they arc in this mood, they will revolt. 
Their revolt may be either against the exercise of the 
State’s claims, or against the State’s denial of their right 
to choose between conflicting claims. 

It is this factor of revolt that renders it impossible for 
the State to be absolute in anything but name. So long as 
people have the will and the power to deny its jurisdiction 
on any particular issue, it is not, in fact, absolute; and 
the fact that on occasion they have had both the will 
and the power convicts the theory of falsehood. 

Were it not so, were the absolutist theory founded on fact, 
the State would be entitled to inflict whatever arbitrary 
humiliation upon its members it chose, and they would be 
morally bound to acquiesce without demur. Were the 
State, for instance, to decree that every fifth citizen should 
be branded with the letter on his left check, on the 
ground that this was for the State’s good, or that a need had 
arisen ‘*of which”, in Dr. Bosanquet’s wqrds, “it through 
constitutional methods is the sole judge”, Acre would be no 
^See Chapter XIlI, pp. 4^1, 402. 
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logical ground for resistance to such a decree. The enormity 
of such a position has produced an inevitable reaction 
troin the theory which contemplates it as possible.^ The 
countries of Europe had experience of the State’s power in 
war-time, and the experience was neither pleasurable nor 
elevating. We may, then, suggest as a substitute for the 
“more of the State”, which Dr. Bosanquet postulates as a 
panacea for existing defects, the further development of 
voluntary associations formed for non-political purposes. 

As an increasing number of the individual’s interests 
and energies is devoted to the purposes of non-political 
organizations, the State may, it is to be hoped, recede 
into the background of his life and become, in the end, 
a purely administrative mechanism for maintaining the 
minimum conditions which are necessary for the pursuit 
of Green’s ideal ei;ids, and for regulating the effects of the 
actions of voluntary associations upon those w'ho are 
not members of the associations. Of these necessary functions 
of the State, functions which only the State can perform, 
some account will be given in the next chapter.* 

Summary. To sum up the foregoing discussion, I 
have tried to show: (i) that the idealist philosophy of the 
State is in error in failing to see that, if moral considerations 
are applicable to the relations of individual to individual, of 
company to company, of Trade Union to Trade Union, and 
of family to family, they are also applicable to the relations 
of State to Statst. There is nothing, in fact, unique about 
that particular grouping of human beings called a State, 
which entitles men, when grouped in a State and acting as 
representatives of a State, to disregard that moral code by 
wWch they consider themselves bound in their other relations. 

(ii) That the idealist theory is falsified by facts which it 
disregards'. It disregards (a) the existence of numerous 
associations of individuals for non-political purposes, the 

^Tbis aswtion, true during the decade succeeding the war, has, 
it must be admitted, been weakened by the events of me last few years. 

*See Chapter XtX, pp. 774, 781, 78a. 
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indifference which these associations manifest to the 
State, the alternative line of development for human 
society which they suggest—^alternative, that is, to the 
realization by existing States of an ever greater degree of 
“the true nature'* of the State—and the conflict of claims 
upon the allegiance of the individual which the existence 
and growth of these associatioris entails. It disregards 
(b) the existing amicable relations between States, and the 
extent to which the rigid demarcation between the 
boundaries and authorities of different States, entailed by 
the isolating tendencic;S of the theory, is in practice blurred 
and cut across. 

The considerations indicated above reinforced by the 
chaos to which the competing claims of absolute States 
has reduced the Western world have produced of recent 
years a powerful reaction against the idealist State theory. 
Writers have gone so far as to deny the necessity of the 
Nation-State, and to predict its extinction. This view is, I 
believe, mistaken and reasons for thinking it to be so will 
be given in the next chapter.^ 

(VI) That Only Individuals have Personalities and 
Exercise Wills 

Part of the argument developed in Section C. (II)* is based 
on a certain assumption. The assumption is the following: 
it is assumed that the argument in favour of the view that the 
State has a being and personality of its own, and that 
this being or personality has a' will of its own, is a valid 
argument. Granted this assumption, I have pointed out 
that the same conclusion can be applied to associations 
other than the State. These too, if the argument is valid, 
must have beings or personalities; these too must own 
wills; and these too, therefore, are entitled to make claims 
upon the individual members whose personalities they in 
any form, incorporate and transcend. But the notion that 
society of humkn beings, whether State or voluntary associ¬ 
ation, has a being and personality and exercises a will is 

^ See Chapter XIX, pp. 774-787. • Sec pp. 737-739 above. 
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Open to serious doubt* If the doubt can be substantiated, 
then the assumption cannot Be made. In the course of 
the discussion of Rousseau’s doctrine of the General Will,^ I 
advanced reasons for regarding with suspicion the conception 
of group personalities and group wills. The line of criticism 
there followed has been widely urged by modern thinkers 
especially since the War. That groups may be endowed 
with the juristic personalities which the law imputes to 
them,® the critics are prepared to concede. But these 
juristic personalities are, they insist, in a quite literal sense 
of the word, legal figments. Ernest Barker has expressed 
this view with admirable conciseness. “To talk,” he says, 
“of the real personality of anything other than the in¬ 
dividual human being is to indulge in dubious and perhaps 
nebulous speech. When a permanent group of ninety-nine 
members is in session in its place of meeting, engaged in 
willing the policy of the group, it is permissible to doubt 
whether a hundxedth person supervenes”. The view that 
groups have personalities has been historically invoked 
to justify the conclusion that these personalities have 
rights, and a theory of the inherent natural rights of 
group personalities has been put forward on grounds 
similar to those adduced in support of the theory of the 
natural rights of individual persons. But the criticisms 
to which the doctrine of the natural rights of individuals 
is exposed apply with even greater force to the doctrine 
of the natur^ rights of groups. No rights, I have argued,® 
are so inherent that they may not have to be modified in 
the light of circumstances and adjusted to the rights of 
others. Any plea for the inherent rights of individuals or 
groups must, in fact, be considered in the light of time, 
place and circumstance. This is true also of Ae so-called 
rights of the so-called group personality which belongs to 
the State. These are not absolute, fixed and inalienablCi but 
relative, provisional and limited. 

^Sce Chapter XIII, pp^ 50^510. 

* Sec pp. 738, 739 above., 

•See Chapter XlV, pp. 565-567. 
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CRITICISM OF IDEALIST THEORY 

(VII) That the Analogy Between Ae Body Politic and 
the. Human Body is False. 

The idealist theory of the St^te derives mucli of its 
plausibility from the analogy which it invokes between the 
State and the living organism, and more particularly, 
between the body politic and the human body. The various 
organs of the human body have no rights apart from the 
body, no ends apart from the body, and no function except 
to contribute to the welfare of the body. Moreover, they 
stand to it in the relation of parts to a whole which both 
transcends and pervades them, so that, as parts, they are 
different from what they would have been, had they 
existed in isolation. ^ Therefore, it is argued by analogy, 
the individual members of the body politic have no rights, 
ends or functions save such rights as are derived from the 
State, such ends as are proper to the State, and such 
functions as arise out of their relation to the State and in 
pursuance of their duty to the State. The State, moreover, 
determines their natures, pervading their beings with its 
own, so that they are literally different, when regarded 
as incorporated members of the State, from what they 
would have been had they existed in isolation. This analogy, 
it will be remembered, was frequently resorted to by Plato 
although he did not use it to justify the extreme conclusions 
of the idealist theory of the State. The analogy is partly 
valid, partly invalid, and it is important to distinguish 
those parts of it which may be accepted from those which 
are misleading. 

How Far the Analogy is Valid. What is valid 
is, first, that a society is more like a living organism than 
it is like a mechanism; it resembles a human body more 
than it resembles a machine. It comes into existence* 
wherever there are human beings, and it springs naturally 
and inevitably from their association. It Is not, therefore, 

' See Chapter II, pp. 50^*54, for a dheussion of the relation beuv'eca 
wholes and parts. 

•Sec Chapter I, p. 35. 
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imposed frcfia without; it grows from within in response 
to the needs of its members. Moreover, as Burke insisted,^ 
it derives its characteristics from the needs of its members. 
Burke was also right in pointing put that, because it is 
a living growth resembling an organism rather than a 
machine, a society cannot be violently and rapidly changed 
without being destroyed, or at least seriously damaged in 
the process. Society, then, is a growth; further, it has a 
character, so that it is permissible—always provided that 
we bear in mind the fact that we are using a metaphor 
—to ask, what does it want, what are its claims, what is 
its destiny? Moreover, if we are still careful to remember 
that we are using metaphorical expressions, we are entitled 
to add that a society is a whole and not a mere accumulation 
of persons. Secondly, society, as has already been pointed 
out, is necessary to the fullWment of the individual’s per¬ 
sonality. It is necessary in two ways. In the first place, 
there is the fact upon which I have already enlarged,* 
that it is. only in contact with his fellows that a man can 
develop his j>ersonality and realize all that he has it in 
him to be. A mam on a desert island, a man in the wilder¬ 
ness, a man in prison, is a man maimed, since his specifically 
human qualities remain undeveloped through lack of 
opportunities for their exercise. But this is not all that is 
meant by the statement that it is only in society that the 
individual can realize his full nature. 

Value of the Developed Personality. 
As to the ultimate end of human existence there is, as I 
think the discussions of Part II have conclusively shown, 
no general agreement. I have suggested in Chapter XII 
that there may not be one end but several, and that the 
good life consists in the pursuit of any one or more of a 
number of absolute values.* Whatever view we take on 
this issue, we cannot, I think, withhold our agreement from 

^ See Chapter XIV, pp. 574, 575. 

•See Chapter I, pp. 34, 35. 

• See Chapter XII, pp. 455, 456. 
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the general proposition, jthat the living of the good life 
entails the full development of the best elements in our 
personality. The agreement on this point among ethical 
writers is, indeed, impressive. Aristotle specifics the full 
development of faculty as an ingredient ot the good life; 
Mill demands the maximum development of the intellect; 
T. H. Green finds the end in ‘‘self-realization*’. This much 
may, then, be taken as agreed, that by an imperfectly 
developed personality no good life can be lived; com¬ 
pleteness of life is at least one of the ends of good living. 
Practical experience confirms this conclusion. It is a matter 
of common observation that a man whose character wins 
respect is one who seeks to make the best of himself, to 
advance beyond his imperfections in the direction of an 
added jjerfection, to reach out beyond his present and to 
grow. He desires some particular kind of experience, or he 
desires merely fulness of experience, and the effort to attain 
his desire stimulates his capacity and confirms his manhood. 
The fulfilment ofsuch desires is an enrichment of life, nor can 
they be denied without harm to the personality. “Human 
life,” as Bergson puts it, “is a perpetual becoming,” and 
human nature, therefore, cannot find satisfaction in what 
is static. Thus the right of the individual to realize all 
that he has it in him to be constitutes one of the founda¬ 
tions of the claim to personal freedom; for an individual 
must be free to choose his own mode of self-realization. 

That Participation in Affairs is 
Necessary to the Development of Per¬ 
sonality. Now, many would hold that, whatever 
mode of self-realization he chooses, some degree of partici¬ 
pation in public affairs is an important condition of the 
full development of the individual’s personality. The Greeks 
would have said that it was a necessary condition. Young 
men are moved by what may loosely be called “political 
impulse”. They feel impelled to take a hand in the running 
of the community; they want to feel that they count; 
that their wills and wishes matter; that it is not beyond the 
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bounds of possibility that they may come to deflect, however 
slightly, the course of events, and mould the world nearer 
to their heart’s desire. Pursuing these ideals, they participate 
in public life, rub shoulders with their fellows, learn when 
to compromise, when to insist, plan and scheme to frustrate 
the wills of others, and to further their own, and experience 
the delights of co-operation with their fellows in a common 
task. The more numerous the avenues through which 
their personalitiM are expre^ed, the more varied the 
demands upon their faculties, the richer is the life of the 
State, and the richer the lives of the individuals who 
compose it. It is for this reason among others that self- 
government is a good, since the effort of a community 
to govern itself enlarges the capacity and develops the 
personalities of those who are engaged in it. Hence, too, 
democracy, which calls its members to the exercise of their 
capacities in a hundr^ organizations—^in churches and in 
guilds, in Trade Unions and in clubs, in local affairs as in 
national—possesses an advantage over other forms of 
government, just because the citizens who, in a democracy, 
both govern and are governed, are more developed as 
human beings than the citizens of authoritarian States 
who are deprived of this opportunity for the development 
of their public capacities. J. S. Mill has finely described 
the enrichment of the individual’s personality that is con¬ 
ferred by the active p^cipation of the citizen in the affairs 
of the State, concluding that *‘thc free development of 
individuality is one of the leading essentials of well-being 
... it is not only a co-ordinate element with all that is 
designated by the terms civilization, instruction, education, 
culture, but is itself a necessary part and conditio^ of all 
those things”. Such free devdopment, he continues, is 
only possible in a society where men are entitled to a voice 
in the conduct of affairs and given their chance of partic¬ 
ipation. Now the development of human nature through 
active participation in public affairs requires, as its necessary 
condition, that the individual should be both a member of 
a society and a member of a free society. 
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Differences between the Human Body 
AND THE Body Politic. Although in these respects 
the analogy between the numan bod/ and the body politic 
is fruitful, it has done harm to political th:;ory rather than 
good. For between the human VK)d';^ and the body politic 
there are highly impoitaat diflferences. First, the organs 
of the human body have j-.dmittedly nc rights of thtir own 
and no ends of their own. Tlie individual members of the 
State have both individual rights and individual ends. 
Secondly, the organs of the human body have no purpose 
apart from the whole, for their sole purpose is to con¬ 
tribute to the well-being of die whole. But society has no' 
purpose save such as is realized in the lives of its memljers. 

Thirdly, while the organs of the hiunan body have no 
life outside the human body, but derive their life from that 
to which they belong, the members of a society have a life 
apart from it, whereas society has no life apart from that 
of its members. Society, in fact, subsists in the wills, the 
desires, the sympathies and the thoughts of the men whom 
it knits together. It is constituted by comradeship in work, 
by fellowship in purpose and in hope, by general inheritance 
of thought; in other words, by a common life and by the 
social consciousness in and tlurough which men become 
aware of the common life. Apart from these things, it is 
nothing. Herbert Spencer sought to express this distinction 
between the body politic and the human body by the 
phrases ‘‘discrete organism” and “concrete organism”, 
a society being classed as the former, the human body as 
the latter. 

Fourthly, society only comes into being through the' 
association of its members. The existence of its individual 
members is, that is to say, logically prior to that of society, 
even if they do not prec^c it in point of time. But there is 
no seme in saying that the orgam of a human body 
precede the body. The organs of the body and the 
body logically ent^ each other in precisely the same seme 
as the sides and angles of a triangle and the triangle 
logically entail each other. 
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Degrees of Wholeness and therefore of 
Reality in Societies. That society is a whole 
which is in a certain sense more than the sum of its members 
has been conceded; but the whole is never complete. 
Some societies are more integrated than others. In an 
imperfectly integiated society some parts may wish to 
secede and to form societies on their own; others will 
refuse to recognize themselves as members of the society; 
others, again, from whom recognition of membership is 
enforced may, like the Austrian inhabitants of the Italian 
Tyrol, still cling to the customs, ways of life and language 
appropriate to some other society from which they have 
been forcibly separated. In these respects a society is like 
a work of art. The wholeness of a picture is something 
that “becomes*"; one can see it coming into existence as 
the picture is painted. When the picture is half painted, 
it is less of a whole than when it is finished, while, even 
In the case of finished pictures, the wholeness of some is 
more obvious than that of others. The degree to which 
his work has achieved wholeness is, indeed, one of the 
criterions of the artist’s success. But in the case of the 
human body there are no degrees of wholeness, nor can 
it be said that its wholeness “becomes”. There is never, 
that is to say, a time during its period of growth when 
the human body can be said to be more of a whole than 
it was at some preceding time. 

, All these considerations point to the same conclusion, 
which is that the wholeness of a human body is at once 
different in kind from, and more complete in degree than, 
the wholeness of a society. The rights of a human body in 
relation to those of its organs are more clearly established 
and better founded than those of a society in relation to 
its individual members. Hence there is justification for the 
pursuit and realization of the ends of a human body at 
the cost of sacrifice on the part of its organs, as when an 
inflamed appendix may be removed in the interests of 
general health, which does not exist in the case of a 
society which claims to pursue ends that entail sacrifices 
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on the part of its members. In so far, then, as the idealist 
theory bases the claims of the State to transceiid the lacings 
and override the wills of the individuals who compose it 
on an assumed analogy between the State and the human 
body, the claim cannot be sustained. 

(VIII) That the Implied Identification between the 
State and Society is Misleading 
The idealist theory tends to identify the State with 
society; or rather, it presupposes an implicit identification 
by reason of its failure to distinguish the one fiom the 
other. As a consequence, claims which can be justified 
when made by society are tacitly transferred to the State, 
which has neither the right nor the authority to make 
them. The distinction between the State and society was 
first insisted upon by Locke who pointed out, in opposition 
to Hobbes, that to change the government is not to dis¬ 
solve society.^ It was again made by Green.^ What is the 
distinction? The State is the nation organized politically; 
it is in essence the machinery of central and local govern¬ 
ment. Society includes a|l the multitudinous activities, 
religious, social, economic and political, which determine 
the mental and physical well-being of the people. The 
family, the school, the university, the church, the club, 
the athletic society, the Trade Union or professional 
organization, the impalpable influence of environment, 
whether that of home, of village, or of town—all these 
blend together to constitute what we should call the life 
of society. The State may be artificial in the sense that, 
like Austria-Hungary before the War, it consists of com¬ 
ponent parts held together by force and prepared to fly 
apart so soon as the restraining force is removed; but 
society is a natural growth and cannot exist apart from 
the consent of its members. 

In practice, the false identification of society and the 
State has important consequences. If the State, in contra¬ 
distinction to society, is simply an institution equipped 
^Scc Chapter Xin, p. 487. *See Chapter XIV, p. 55c* 
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with governmental machinery, central and local, the 
institution is, it is obvious, liable to be captured by interested 
parties. Marxists, for example, contend, as we saw in the 
preceding chapter,^ that all existing States arc in the hands 
of an economically privileged class which uses the State 
as an executive organ for administering the affairs of that 
class. It is not necessary to subscribe to all the implications 
of the Marxist hypothesis to recognize that the machinery 
of government can be captured and subverted to personal 
or sectional ends. It follows that to idealize the State, 
to concede the existence of a State sovereignty which is 
entitled to override individual rights, and to insist upon 
the real being of a State personality which informs individual 
personalities, is to hand over the individual, bound hand 
and foot t 6 whatever party happens to have gained control 
of the forces of government, and has the wit to use the 
idealist theory of the State to convince the people that it 
is ‘‘forcing them to be free*', and that it alone knows 
“their true good whenever it wants an excuse for tyranny. 
The theory has thus been a godsend to parties which, 
succeeding by force or stratagem in obtaining control of 
the machinery of government, and seeking to legitimize 
an authority which owns no better foundation than the 
bayonet and the machine-gun, first identify themselves 
with the State, and then proceed to make inordinate 
claims upon its members which the idealist theory, by 
reason of its further identification between the State and 
society, enables them to justify. 

The Identification between Society and 
THE State Exemplified in Fascist practice. 
This transition from the concept of society to that of the 
State, and from that of the State to tliat of the party 
which hi^ppens to have control of the State, is exemplified 
by Nazi Germany. The idealist theory of the State identifies 
morality with the Statens will, but the pronouncements of 
the leaders of the National Socialist movement identify 
^Scc Chapter XVII, pp. 68^--685. 
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morality with Hitler's will. Aji Herr Wagner, the Bavarian 
Minister of the Interior recently announced: ‘‘What Hitler' 
decides is right and will remain eternally right.*' 

Again, the idealist theory proclaims that the 3 tatc, 
embodying, as it does, the General vVUU cf all its citizens, 
cannot act wrongly and is, theretore, above criticism; 
but it is for criticism cf tb^ Nazi paity, for pairing rude 
remarks upon the leaders of the party, or commcntiiig 
disrespectfully upon its decices, that corn;emporary Germans 
are sent to concentration camps. The idealist theory holds 
that the State possesses divine attributes and that v/e owe 
it gratitude as the source of all the values and virtues of 
our lives, but it is to Her* Hitler that the first of the Z en 
Cbmmandxnents for Nazi workers, drawn up by the Minister 
of Labour, enjoins gratitude:--“We greet the Leader 
every morning,*’ it runs, ‘‘and we thank him each night 
that he has provided us officially with the will to live”— 
and it is service to Herr Hitler that is equated with service 
to what is divine:—“To sen^e Hitler is to serve Germany; 
to serve Germany is to serve God” runs the creed which 
appears in the Confessioml Book of the Ctmans^ the official 
publication of the Germai: Faith Movement. Quotations 
could be multiplied mdefinitely to show how the claims 
which idealist theory makes for the State, claims which, if the 
foregoing criticisms are valid are in any event unjustified, 
and which derive such plausibility as they possess from a 
false identification between society and the State, are in 
totalitarian States put forward by the particular govern¬ 
ment which happens to control the StatCv Owning no better 
foundation than the successful force of a particular party, 
they lose whatever semblance of justification they may in 
'theory have once possessed. 

Summary. The above criticisms of the idealist theory 
of the State apply with no less force to those political 
doctrines which derive their tenets from the idealist theory 
and base themselves upon it. I shall not, therefore, attempt 
a specific criticism of fascist doctrines. The conclusions 
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which I have reached may, however, be fruitfully applied 
to concrete expressions of the theory as they manifest 
themselves in the. contemporary world. 

If, howevcf,' I may permit myself ah expression of 
personal opinion, I should like to put on record my view 
that the growth in power of national States is one of the 
greatest menaces to man’s happiness. Like the gods of old, 
they are jealous, violent and revengeful. They bear, indeed, 
a frightful resemblance to the Jehovah of the Old Testa»* 
ment, whom they have supplanted. To them belong the 
energies, the thoughts, the desires, the very lives of their 
citizens. They are the gods; the officers of the army and 
navy are their high priests; the people their sacrifice. 
In war-time they claim to be omnipotent, and would make 
the same claim, if they dared, in peace. Yet in spite of their 
power and prestige, these States are figments, owning no 
reality except by virtue of men's belief in them. There is, 
in fact, no political reality except in the individual, and no 
good for the State other than the good of the living men 
and woiyicn who call themselves its citizens. And because 
they are figments, and because living human beings are 
realities, the alleged good of the State, as such, is not 
worth the suffering of a single individual. Those abstract 
ends of the State for which wars arc fought arc of less 
value than a single man’s blood, or a single woman’s tears. 
How long, one cannot help wondering, will men continue 
to sacrifice their lives and happiness on the altar of a 
nonentity? ITiis much at least is clear, that until mankind 
has outgrown the worship of these idols, curtailed their 
powers and transferred their jealously-guarded sovereign¬ 
ties to some supernational authority, there will be neither, 
peace nor lasting progress in the world. 
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Chapter XIX: THEORY OF 
DEMOCRACY 


Introductory. The criticisms of democracy whether 
implied or expressed in Chapters XVI and XVII amount 
in sum to a formidable indictment. In this chapter I 
propose to consider what may be said in democracy’s 
defence. The task is not an easy one. When he comes to 
defend his belief, the advocate of democracy finds himself 
at a disadvantage. Whereas authoritarian doctrines of the 
State are clear-cut, definite and systematic, the theory of 
democracy is vague, tentative and fragmentary. Indeed, 
it is not a theory at all so much as a number of principles, 
each of which the democrat takes to be true, but which 
he would be hard put to it to substantiate. He believes in 
individual freedom and self-development; he believes that 
the State was made for man and not man for the State, 
and he has an instinctive distrust of the State. If, however, 
he is asked for a theory of the State, it is feeling rather than 
reason that is apt to reply. And his feeling is that the 
beginning and end of the State’s function is to give indi¬ 
viduals the equipment, the scope and the leisure to develop 
the best that is in them. The democrat does not, at any 
rate in the twentieth century, regard democracy as an 
ideal form of government, but as the least objectionable 
form of government that is practicable. It is not a best so 
much as a second-best, embraced because of the frailties 
of human nature and accepted less for its own merits than 
for fear that worse may befall, if it be rejected. Thus no 
systematic defence of democracy is possible, for the reason 
that democracy is not itself the product of a systematic 
theory. 

For the fragmentary nature of the contents of this 
chapter I make no apology. Bearing in mind Aristotle’s 
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warning that wc must not expect too much of conclusions 
relating to ethics and politics, which must at best be piere- 
meal and tentative true on the whole rather than tr absvi- 
lutcly, I should regard with distrust any completely logical 
and clear-cut theory whose validity .ould be demonstrated 
like that of a proposition in matbematics. It is, indeed, the 
fact that the prindples of democracy make no such claims 
that seems to me to constitute one of the suongest argu¬ 
ments in their favour. 1 he following exposition falls into 
two parts; first, a discussion of the status and function of 
the State in a democracy, and, secondly, a statement of 
the general principles, both ethical and political, which 
democracy would be generally held to embody> and of 
some of the conclusions which follow from them. 

I. THE STATUS AND FUNCTION OF THE 
STATE IN A DEMOCRACY 

Modem Reaction Against the State* I begin with the 
question of the status and function assigned to the State 
by the postulates of demot:racy because of its relevance 
to the matters discussed in the last chapter, where theories 
hostile to democracy were criticized. My criticism of the 
idealist theory of the State challenged the powers with 
which idealist writers endow the State, and repudiated 
the claims which they make for it. Communist theory, 
which regards the State during both the bourgeois and 
the revolutionary periods as an instrument of clziss domin¬ 
ance, looks forward to its gradual liquidation, so soon as 
a true communist society is establish^. The State, it will 
be remembered, is to “wither away“. The questions then 
arise, “ What function, if any, are we entitled, on the basis 
of olir criticism of idealist Aeory, to claim for the State 
as a rumsary function and “ Is communist theory justified 
in its view that the State, as the repository of force in 
the community, will ultimately disappear”? 

In democratic countriesexcessive powers exercised 
by all modern States in war-time, and by the totalitarian 
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States which have been , established since the war at all 
times, have led to a reaction against the State. **Left 
wing*’ thinkers in particular evince a profound distrust of 
the State and are apt to be impatient of all State claims; 
many press for such a reorganization of society as will 
enable the functions and powers of the State, as we know 
it to-day, to be assumed by bodies of a different character. 
Arc there, then, we must ask, functions which the State 
and the State alone can perform? If so, what are they? 
The answers to these questions will disclose what, I would 
suggest, are the minimum necessary functions of the State, 
which most democratic thinkers would, I think, be pre¬ 
pared to admit as its functions. They will also contain an 
implied criticism of the communist view, that all political 
activity is an expression of economic forces and a by¬ 
product of economic circumstances. 

Are there Necessary Functions for the State? In the 
seventeenth chapter, I developed the communist view that 
historical events are the resultants of the interplay of 
economic forces. If this view is true, political activity is, 
with certain reservations, always the effect, never the 
cause of, economic events, and political organizations are 
merely the forms in which economic forces express them¬ 
selves. This view receives reinforcement from the growth 
of voluntary associations for economic purposes, to which 
I drew attention in the last chapter. If voluntary associa¬ 
tions for economic purposes continue to increase in power 
and number, they may, it is said, ultimately come to usurp 
most of the functions usually assigned to political, bodies 
such as the State. Advanced theories such as Syndicalism 
and Anarchism hold that the usurpation of State functions 
will be complete. Is this view true and is this development 
likely? If so, political democracy in the form in which 
we have known it during the last two hundred years \vill 
disappear. 

In opposition to these theories I propose to suggest— 
and I think that the view is one in which most democrats 
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would concur—^that political activity is not correctly re¬ 
garded as merely a by-product of economic activity; and to 
maintain, furthei, that even if we assume an indefinite r^TowiI'A 
of voluntaiy associations, there wi*l nevertheless remain 
for the State a set of functions v/hi h oniy some form of 
political organization can discharge. The need for the 
performance of these necessary functions constitutes the basis 
of that minimum conception of the St?tc tc' which, T have 
suggested, most democrats would be prepared to subscribe: 

Characteristics of Economic Action. 7 he nature of 
these functioiis may, T think, most clearly be seen, if ve 
consider for. a moment tiie “blind"’ nature of economic 
actions. The epithet is used to indicate two rather differ¬ 
ent characteristics; first, that economic action os I have 
already pointed out,^ is concerned with individual ends, 
and not with the ends of society as a whole; secondly, that 
the results of economic action, though they affect society 
as a whole, are not willed either by society or by any 
individual. This apparent paradox arises as follow^s. 
Assuming that free wdll is a fact, we may say that delibera¬ 
tion and choice in economic matters are expressions of the 
individual’s free initiative. The individual does not, how¬ 
ever, choose the results of the actions he has willed. Now 
these results affect society as a whole. Hence, although the 
general conditions of society at any moment are the result 
of the ways in which numbers of individuals have willed 
and choseij, they are themselves not cliosen by individuals 
or by society. Instances will make the point clearer. 

As a result of the shortage of foodstuffs that occurred 
during the war, the prices of commodities rose. People 
complained and went out of their way to find shops 
where they could purchase cheaply. They wanted, we will 
suppose, cheap sugar, ^nd hearing a rumour that at a 
certain shop sugar was being sold at less than the prevail¬ 
ing rate, repaired' thither en masst to buy. As a result, the 
sugar either went up in price or was sold out; this result, 
* See Chapter XVIII, pp. 743, 744 - 
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which was the exact contrary of what each individual had 
A?&iUcd, was the direct outcome of their combined willing. 
Similarly, if there is a rumour that a bank is in difficulties, 
depositoi's will be anxious to withdraw their money. As 
a consequence, there will be a run on the bank and the 
bank will fail. This result, which nobody wants, is never¬ 
theless due to what everybody has individually willed. 

Generalizing from these illustrations, we may say that 
although the economic conditions of society are the accumu¬ 
lated results of individual action, they are not willed by 
individuals. Thiis the apparent blindness” of economic 
forces arises from the fact that the ultimate outcome of the 
action of individuals is outside the control of any individual. 
In sum, the effects of an individuars action extend beyond 
his immediate intention, his will and knowledge being 
more limited than his effective environment. 

Necessity for Political Action. It is because of this 
fact, because the collective social conditions which any 
particular action will tend to create are hidden from its 
author, because in fact economic action is “blind”, that 
political action becomes necessary, necessary, that is to 
say, to check the blind results of economic action. 

This need for check will always remain. Indeed, in 
proportion as the ends of human beings arc increasingly 
set by economic considerations, in proportion as their 
actions are increasingly determined by economic motives, 
and less by habit and custom, the checking and limiting 
function of the State will become increasingly important. 
It is only in highly developed societies that the motives 
of the actions of groups of individuals arc predominantly 
“economic”, a fact which renders the economic inter¬ 
pretation of history largely inapplicable to the societies 
of antiquity, which were ba^ mainly on habit and custom. 

Defects of Economic Individualism. The social legis¬ 
lation passed in England at the end of the nineteenth and 
beginning of the twentieth centuries affords a good 
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illustration of the obligation which is laid upon the State— 
an obligation which, however distasteful, the State finds 
that it cannot avoid shouidering— of intervening tc check 
the blind effects of purely eronornic actions ou die part of 
individuals. The necessity for the ' actorv Acts, Trade 
Board Acts, Shop Hours Acts, and similar legislation, ex¬ 
posed the shortcomings of that particular form of political 
individualism which dominated political thought during 
the nineteenth century, and which is most favourable to 
unrestrained economic action. The Egoistic Hedonism 
popularized by the utilitarians, coupled with the theories 
of the Manchester economists, issued, as I have already 
shown,^ ill the doctrine that each invididual could be 
trusted to look after his own interests far better than anyone 
else, and that, in consequence, it was not the business 
of the State to interfere in the relations between individuals. 
This doctrine rests upon two assumptions. It assumes 
(i) that each individual has an equal opportunity and equal 
power of choice, and (2) that each individual is equally 
far-sighted and has equal power of giving effect to his 
choice. Taken together these assumptions entail that the 
proposition, each individual can be trusted to look after 
his own interests, is true and equally true of each 
individual. 

In fact neither assumption is correct. Owing to the 
differences between their economic circumstances people 
have different ranges of choice, and in consequence 
different opportunities of choosing. Moreover, people see 
the results of their actions in very different degrees; no 
man is able to see all the results of any particular action, 
but some men can see further than others. 

Because of the inferiority of their powers of choice and 
foresight, the many were in the nineteenth century exploited 
by the few in the interests, not of the many or of the com¬ 
munity at large, >ut of the few, exploited so unashamedly 
that the State was compelled to step in and check the 
‘‘blind'* results of economic action by political action. 

^ See Chapter IX, pp. 348, 349. 
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The admission of the necessity for legislation such as that 
embodied in thp Factory Acts, the Trade Board Acts and 
the Shop Hours Acts is also an admission that the voluntary 
pursuit of economic ends by some members of a society 
may have consequences which adversely affect society as 
a whole. These consequences are such as are rarely fore¬ 
seen and, we may hope, arc never willed by those whose 
actions have engendered them, and it is to minimize 
their disastrous effect on society as a whole that political 
action is necessary. 

Characteristics of Political Action. Political action, 
then, as opposed to economic action, is concerned with 
the good of society as a whole. It must include within its 
purview not economic action as such, but the effects of 
economic action upon those who are not directly engaged 
in it. If we grant that the “blindness'* of the effects of 
economic action will be liable to produce effects upon 
society as a whole which are often undesirable, we must 
grant also the necessity for controlling the effects of the 
economic actions of private individuals by a will which is 
more far-sighted than that of the individuals in question. 
And we must also grant the desirability of inducing 
individuals to behave in ways that are other than economic. 
The necessary control can only be exercised, the necessary 
inducement can only be brought to bear by the State. 
ITic State may appeal to individuals not to act in 
certain ways because, as the sole body in the commimity 
which is concerned with the welfare of society as a whole, 
it foresees that the effects of their actions will be injurious to 
society as a whole. Alternatively, when appeals fail, it may 
initiate controlling and checking action of the kind 
exemplified by the Factory Acts. The object of such 
legislation is to prohibit individuals from embarking on 
the course of action which purely economic motives would 
dictate, because the effects of such action are such will 
militate against the welfare of society. The justification 
for this function of checking and controlling which I am 
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assigning to the State, lies in the facts that its foresight is 
greater than that of any purely economic association and 
its purpose more comprehensive. The greater foresight 
belongs to it by virtue of its greater knowicf’.gc, tl* more 
comprehensive purpose by virtue of its concent with the 
welfare not of any section of society, but of society as a 
wiiole, a concern which places upon it the necessity of 
safeguarding the interests of all its members from the 

blind effects of the activities of some of them. 

It follows that the need for pcHtical activity is not 
diminished, but intensified by the increased scop»e and 
frequency of f^conomic activity- on the part of individuals 
and groups of individual?:. The fact that the forces which 
now determine the occurrence of economic events arc world¬ 
wide in their incidence^ does r^ot lessen the need for 
political organiza^^on to regulate their effects. It does, 
however, suggest that the political organization best 
fitted for the purpose may be one which transcends the 
bounds of the nation State; it may even, in the last resort, 
be one which has become world-wide. The expression 
‘‘the State'* in the foregoing should, then, be taken to 
denote some form of political organization, and not 
necessarily that particular form which we know as the 
sovereign nation State. 

The State and Ethical Associations. In Chapter 
XVIII, I emphasized the growth of voluntary associations 
for ethical ahd religious purposes. The question must now 
be considered, “ What should be the function of the State 
in relation to these associations ”? Both Fascism and Com¬ 
munism concur in holding that ethical and religious 
associations must take their colour and direction from the 
State. In Germany religion must submit to the domination 
of National Socialist ideals and Christianity, in so far as 
it claims to be an international religion, placing allegiance 
to God before allegiance to the Stat^, is persecuted. In 
Russia religion of* any kind is regarded with disfavour 
^ See Chapter XVIII, pp. 745-748. 

BBi 
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and morals are treated as the by-products of economics. 
Democratic and liberal thinking differs from both Com¬ 
munism and Fascism in holding that a man’s ethical 
and political views are his own concern, and that he should 
be free to hold them and to practice the conduct which they 
enjoin without interference by the State. The question 
therefore arises, whether, granting the presuppositions of 
democratic theory, the State has any part to play in the 
spheres of ethics and religion and, if so, what part. Once 
again it will, I think, be found that the function of the State: 
in this regard is what, in its relation to economic associa¬ 
tions, I have called a background function. The need for 
a political organization to discharge this function arises 
from two sets of considerations. 

(i) I have stressed on art earlier page the importance of 
spontaneity in ethical and religious matters.^ A man 
should, democrats and individualists have urged, be free 
to choose for himself both creed and code, I have also 
drawn attention to the frequency with which original 
insight in the sphere of ethics and religion brings the 
prophet, seer, preacher or original moralist into conflict 
with the State.* The question accordingly arises, “ In what 
circumstances, if any, the State has a right to suppress 
ethical or religious beliefs”? The friends of liberty would 
maintain that there are none. The question at issue here 
is one of ultimate values,® and I do not see how it is possible 
to settle it by argument. Where, however, the cftects upon 
others of the dissemination of original etliical and religious 
beliefs are concerned, a different set of considerations arises. 

It is a commonplace thkt the effects of an individual’s 
teaching and example extend into spheres outside his 
personal cognizance, affect the conduct of men whom he 
may never know, and often result in lines of conduct of 
which he would be the first to disapprove. The fact that 
he may be ignorant of the effects of his teaching upon 

^ See Chapter XIV, pp. 524, 525. 

*Sce Chapter VIII, jpp. 308-310. 

* See p. 788 below for a development of this, contention: 
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society, and that he would dkapprove of them, if they were 
brought to his notice, docs not, however, mean that the 
State can remain indifferent to them. As I have already 
pointed out in the case of actions pi-occeding fi om t^mondc 
motives,! the individual's will is more limited than his 
effective environment, and for this reason and in this sense 
the effects of ethical teaching ruay be ‘"blind”, just as the 
effects of economic action may be “blind,” Ethical beliefs 
may in fact be regarded from a double point of view; 
from that of the extent to which they satisfy the individual, 
and from that of their effect upon the lives and conduct 
of other individuals. It is from this second point of view 
that the State takes cogmzance of ethical beliefs; that is 
to say, it takes cognizance of their social effects, and 
because these may be unintended, subversive and anti¬ 
social, it may be the business of the State to set bounds 
to their spread. Obvious examples arc the effects of 
anarchist teaching upon policemen and civil servants, 
and of pacifist teaching upon the armed forces of the Crown. 
Now most States, including democratic States, would 
regard these effects as matters of which the State is bound 
to concern itself in its ov, ii defence. 

DifiSculty of Drawing the Line of State Interference, 
It may be granted that the line where State interference 
is justified is hard to draw. Most democrats would urge that 
in recent years it has been drawn too tightly, and assert 
that even in democratic countries there has been an 
unjustifiable restraint of individtial liberty in the fancied 
interests of the welfare of the State, TJhc English, for 
example, are supposed toset store by liberty, and Great Britain 
is generally regarded as a stronghold of individualism. 
Yet reflecting upon the tendency of such post-war legis¬ 
lation as the Public Order Act which seeks to prohibit 
the wearing of political uniforms, the Incitement to Dis¬ 
affection Act known as the Sedition Act, the Trade Disputes 
Act regulating the use of Trade Union funds for political 
!See above, pp, 773, 774, 
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purposes, the Emergency Powers Act and the OfRcial 
Secrets Act, it is difficult not to conclude that what Locke 
would have called a man’s “natural rights”, and what 
Mill would have insisted on regarding as his right to explain 
his views to all-comers on matters of contemporary public 
importance, has in recent years been considerably infringed. 
Nevertheless, the most ardent individualist would, I think, 
concede in principle the State’s right to the suppression 
of such sentiments and opinions as are liable to undermine 
its existence as a State, however warmly he might denounce 
the practical abuse of that right by exbting States. If, 
for example, the effects of a particular doctrine were such 
as to cause servants of the State to be unwilling to perform 
what the State regards as their duty, inducing policemen 
to refrain from arresting criminals, and soldiers from obey¬ 
ing officers, the State would, in the opinion of most 
democrats, be justified in taking the view that it had a 
right to suppress the doctrines in question as seditious. 
Each case would, however, need to be judged on merits. 

Need for Uniformity of Conduct. A further con¬ 
sideration to be borne in mind in this connection is the 
need (referred to on a previous page) for uniformity in 
spheres which are ethically neutral. To revert to an 
illustration already used in connection with the philosophy 
of Locke,^ from whose theories, together with those of 
Mill, the line of thought developed in the present chapter 
is largely derived, it is a matter of ethical indifference 
whether traffic proceeds on the left or on the right hand 
side of the road. It is, however, essential in the public interest 
that, whichever side the accepted rule of the road prescribes, 
should be universally adhered to. The community cannot, 
that is to say, permit a particular individual to hold up 
traffic and endanger life because of its respect for freedom 
and recognition of his inalienable “natural right” to drive 
on whichever side bf lh^“ King’s highway he pleases. 
Again, it is a manner of small ethical, though of great 
^ See Chapter Xlll, p. 485. 
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climatic moment, whether clothes are worn or whether 
they arc not. There is nothing intrinsically disgraceful 
about the human body, ai? is shown by the various areas of 
it which different civilizations have thought pm|K;r to 
expose to the publii;: gaze. But if \ particular community 
holds that a particular area of the bedy ought to be covered, 
it cannot, it may be said, permit individuals to outrage the 
prevailing sense of “ 'icccncy” by asserting their right 
to walk about the street naked. In those spheres, then, 
in which uniformity is important, some person or body 
must be charged with the funoiion of ioaintaining it. 
To insist that the most appropriate body for the purpose 
is the State, is not to concede the claim of idealist theory 
that thi! State has the right to prescribe the good life 
for the individual. It is only to recognize in another con¬ 
nection the need to maintain that minimum background 
of accepted behaviour by all, which is the indispensable 
condition of the living of the good life by any, and to 
point to the State as the most appropriate body for ful¬ 
filling that need. 

Democratic Theory of the State. It would seem, then, 
that the function which democratic theory is prepared to 
recognize as belonging of necessity to the State is a back¬ 
ground function. The State should not prescribe men’s 
business and economic activities, and it should not presume 
to tell them how they should live. It should, however, be 
prepared to step in to check the adverse effects of men’s 
industrial and economic activities upon other citizens, and 
it should make it its business to establish the conditions 
in which a man can choose for himself his way of life, 
and then live consonantly with his choice. The relegation 
of the State to what is in essence a backgroimd position 
docs not mean that it will not be continuously engaged in 
positive action. In its r61e of checker and modifier of the 
blind effects of economic action, the State will be committed, 
as we have seen, to sociad legiidation to protect the workers 
from economic exploitation. 
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Socialists would’ claim more extended fimctions for 
the democratic State. Pointing out that the material 
conditions of the great mass of the people in all European 
countries are considerably worse than they need or should 
be, they would maintain that the reason why they are 
worse is the persistence of the economic system known as 
Capitalism. This system, they hold, has shown itself 
manifestly unable to make av^able for the people as a 
whole the material benefits of applied science. In this view 
the itcent slump of 1931-3, with its celebrated paradox 
of want in the midst of plenty, has confirmed them. In 
pursuance of its **background” function of protecting the 
individual from the effects, at once unintended and 
unrestricted, of economic action, the State should, then, 
Socialists maintain, take steps to end the capitalist economic 
system, and to substitute an organization of the material 
resources of the nation on lines similar to those which have 
been followed in Soviet Russia. The discussion of this 
highly controversial view would take me beyond the scope 
of the present book. It is sufficient to point out here that 
the recognition of the essential nature of politicsd activity, 
as concerned with the background rather than with the 
foreground of the individual’s life, is not intended to rule 
out, and does not rule out, the introduction by the State 
of such legblation as would be necessary to supersede 
Capitalism and to introduce Socialism. On the contrary, 
if it be true that under Capitalism the individual can 
never be assured of economic security because of the 
adverse effects upon the community as a whole of the 
competitive activities which Capit^ism recognises and 
encourages, the adequate performance of the funedon 
which I have postidated for the State would entail 
such legislation. 

Poetical Democracy not an Impedimrat to Econondc 
Change. It» sometimes said ttot political democracy, 
which champions the individual and seeks to safeguard 
his freedom, and to protect his rights from encroadimmt 
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by the State, is hostile to Socialism.' The main ground for 
this charge is that the benefits which political democracy 
has succeeded in obtaining for the working classes, by 
taking the revolutionary edge off poverty and discontent, 
militate against the effectiveness cf socialist propaganda. 
The charge seems to the present Vriter to be unjustified. 
The goods which political democracy has obtained for 
the mass of the people are admittedly political rather than 
economic goods, but they are none the less important. 
They include equality before tlic law, the right to elect 
representatives, and freedom of speech, of reading and of 
writing. The nght to elect and tlxc right to freedom of 
speech, reading and writing have a special relevance in 
this connection. The fact that they exist and are enjoyed 
means that those who desire economic change arc able 
freely to propagate their opinions, freely to choose as their 
representatives those who, if elected to Parliament, will 
voice their opinions, and freely to vote for the representa¬ 
tives they ha-ve chosen. If they send to Parliament a sufiicenc 
number of those who share their desire for economic change, 
then there is at least some prospect of the change being 
effected. Nor is the prospect necessarily chimerical. 
Changes of the kind in question have been effected in 
the past, and are being effected in the present with such 
rapidity that what is known as social reform legislation 
has been the distinguishing characteristic of the present 
epoch. As a consequence, the lot of the working classes 
has substantially improved during the last hundred years. 
It has also improv^ relatively to that of the moneyed 
classes.. A steeply graded income tax, an excess profits 
tax, death duties, anct estate duties have depress^ the 
economic position of the wealthy, while the provision of 
social services in the shape of Old Age Pensions, Unemploy¬ 
ment and Health Insurance benefits, free educatidh and 
State-aided grants and scholarships has improved the 
economic position of the poor. That some levelling of 
income has resulted is generally agreed. Nor is there any 
‘ See Chapter XVII, pp. 687-689, for a development of this view. 
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reason to suppose that these economic changes have reached 
their limit. On the contrary, if we may trust Mr. Keynes’s 
prophecy that “in a hundred years’ time the standard of 
life in progressive countries will be between four and eight 
times as high as it is to-day,” they may, if we are spared the 
catastrophe of war or revolution, he expected to continue. 
How have they been effected? By arguments addressed 
to men's reason, by appeals to their sense of justice, 
and by the resultant pressure of voting power exercised 
through the ballot-box—in a word, by the exercise of 
precisely those political liberties which the inspiration 
of liberal and individualist thought won for the democracies 
in the nineteenth century, and which the Continental 
dictatorships deny. 

The Method of Change in a Democracy. Nothing, 
indeed, in this connection is clearer than that the methods, 
by which in democratic countries social reforms have been 
effected and the resultant economic amelioration of the 
position of the working claves has been achieved, could not 
have been followed under a dictatorship. Social reforms are 
born initially of a burning sense of resentment against the 
injustices and inequalities of the existing regime, expressing 
itself in a stream of speeches, articles and books. Men listen 
to the speeches; they read the articles and the books, and 
some are c6nverted to the views of their authors. In course 
of time sufficient converts are made to elect representatives 
to Parliament, and presently, if the process continues, 
sufficient representatives are sent to Parliament to constitute 
a government which introduces the reforms. In countries 
governed by dictatorships there are permitted neither 
speeches, articles, nor books critical of the existing regime. 
There are no free elections, there are no workers’ repre- 
senta^fves in Parliament, and a government pledged to 
the economic changes that socialists desire would not be 
permitted. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
to destroy the liberties won by political democracy, is 
to destroy the instruments of peaceful social change. 
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Political democracy in fact L not an impediment to, but a 
condition of the realization of economic equality; 
Liberalism ip the widest sense of the word is not the foe, 
but the indispensable ally, of Socialism. 

This section may appropriately be concluded with a 
quotation from John Stuart Mill who, himself an indi¬ 
vidualist and a demociat, was in the concluding years of 
his life moving rapidly in the direction of w^hat would be 
now^ called Socialism. 

“It appears to me that the great end of social improve¬ 
ment should be to fit mankind by cultivation for a state 
of society combining the greatest personal freedom with 
that just distribution of the fruits of lal:>our, which the 
present laws of property do not profess to aim at. Whether, 
when this state of mental and moral cultivation shall be 
attained, individual property in some form (chough in a 
form very different from the present) or community of 
ownership in the instruments of production and a regulated 
division of the produce will afford the circumstance most 
favourable to happiness, and best calculated to bring 
human nature to its greatest perfection, is a quc*stion w hich 
must be left, as it safely may, to the people of that time to 
decide. Those of the present are not competent to decide 
it.’' 

Positive Function of the State in the Ethical Sphere. 
To return to the sphere of ethics, it is, I have suggested, 
the business of the State tq provide that background of 
order and security in which alone the individual can live the 
good life, as he secs it. Such a background has a negative 
and a positive aspect. Its negative aspect is a guarantee 
against personal violence and security for possessions; its 
positive aspect is the provision of the minimum training 
for body and mind which are necessary, if the good life 
is to be lived. Training for the body includes hygiene. 
In this connection the democrat looks to the State to 
establish an adequate drainage and sewage system, hospitals 
for the sick, a public medical service, and a minimum 
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Standard of nutrition. If it is difficult for a sick man to 
pursue the good life, it is not less difficult for an uneducated 
one. The background function which I am assigning to 
the State includes, therefore, such training of the mind, 
such refining of Xhe spirit, as will fit a man to pursue truth 
and apprehend values. Miniirium necessary educational 
requirements are that the democratic citizen should be made 
free of the inherited knowledge and culture of his race, that 
he should be given an acquaintance with what, great men 
have thought and said memorably about life, and that his 
critical faculties should be developed so as to emancipate 
him from a slavish dependence upon the thought of others 
and equip him with the means of thinking for himself. 

The State as a Developer of Personality. The view 
that the function of the State should be to remove impedi¬ 
ments to the living of the good life by its members, rather 
than to prescribe the nature of the good life which they 
should live envisages, it will be seen, a wide area of activity 
for the State. Wide as it is, it remains, from the point of 
view of the individual, a background activity. The State 
has, however, one positive r61e to play which enables it to 
assume a place in the foreground of the individual’s 
consciousness. Of this r61c, some indication was given 
in the last chapter.^ The good life, I have suggested 
in Part II, is to be identified with the pursuit of certain 
absolute values. Of these values, happiness and moral 
goodness are two. Now both these values may be realized 
in the service of the community. To many individuals, 
indeed, a life of vigorous and usefiil public service is the 
most easily accessible avenue to happiness. Such a life, 
moreover, develops their best qualities and evokes tlie 
highest that they have it in them to be. It is in the service 
of the State that this kind of life may be most fidly lived— 
not necessarily in the maintenance of the State as it is, but 
in the endeavour to transform the State as it is into some¬ 
thing which is nearer the heart’s desire. This is the truth 
» See Chapter XVIII, pp. 761, 76a. 
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that lies at the root of the idealist theory of the State, 
though, the truth is, as I have tried to show, distorted out 
of all likeness to itself The recognition of this truth requires 
us to assign to the State a more positive sphere in tlic realm 
of ethics than we have hitherto envisaged. For in providing 
the individual with opportunities lor the development of 
virtue and. the realization of happiness, the State is not 
merely supplying the background of the good life; it is 
assisting to fill its foreground. 

In conceding this much it is, however, important that 
we should bear in mind that the State is not a unique 
or final form of human organization, and that the functions 
both negative and positive which have been claimed for 
it in the |>receding paragraphs could be discharged by 
other forms of political organization. Indeed, there is 
some reason to suppose that the development of moral 
virtue and the realization of happiness in public work 
will, in the twentieth century, be best promoted by service 
to the international ideal. It is certainly the case that 
the function of providing the background for the good 
life in the guise in which it presents itself to the citizen 
of the modem European or American State, can be 
most adequately discharged by some form of inter¬ 
national, or, at any rate, of federal organization, which 
will supersede the aggressive nationalism, of existing 
sovereign States. Patriotism, in fact, is not enough just 
because the State is not the whole or, rather, because 
there is a larger whole of which the whole, which is the 
State, forms part. Once it is' admitted that the individual 
may fulfil his personality by serving ends other than his 
own, and feel interest in and make sacrifices for the welfare 
of wholes of which he is a member, there seems to be no 
logical reason for stopping short of the whole which is 
•mankind. 
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II. GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 
DEMOCRACY 

Preliminary Observations. I turn to the positive 
principles which a democratic and individualist theory 
of society would be generally held to embody. Their 
statement needs to be prefaced by three preliminary 
observations. 

(1) I drew attention at the outset to the fact that there 
is no systematic democratic theory of society in the sense 
in which there are systematic communist and fascist theories. 
Hence the principles that follow are not related by any 
necessary logical connection. They are generally main¬ 
tained together, but the acceptance of any one of them 
does not necessarily entail the acceptance of all, nor does 
the rejection of one entail the rejection of all. 

(2) As in the case of the ultimate principles^ upon which 
our ethical judgments are based, these political principles 
are intuitively apprehended. I do not mean to assert that 
everybody assents to them; indeed, divergences of view 
in regard to them are certainly not less marked than in the 
case of ethical principles. In so far, however, as they are 
seen to be true, they are also seen to require no arguments 
in their support. Hence, if they are questioned by some¬ 
body who wishes to deny them there is, so far as I can 
see, no method of proving their truth which will bring 
conviction to the questioner. 

(3) Some of the principles arc political, others ethical; 
in some cases, that is to say, certain ethical propositions 
are seen to be true, from which certain political proposi¬ 
tions follow as their corollaries; in other cases the position 
is reversed. Starting, that is to say, from the premise 
that the purpose of the State is the maintenance and 
promotion of the conditions within which the good life 
for the individual is possible, we may proceed to assert 
either that the good life involves such and such elements, 

^Scc Chapters V, pp. 166-170, and XII, pp. 418-420. 
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and that, if these elements are to be realized by the in¬ 
dividuals who are members of a State, such and such 
political principles mmt be accepted by the State; or, 
we may insist that such and such political principles must 
be accepted, if the State is adequately to fulfil the purpose 
assigned to it 

A. The Principle of Democracy. 

That oney the Wearer knows Where the 
Shoe Pinches. This may be most succinctly stated 
in the form, “it is only the wearer who knows where the 
shoe pinches*’. It follows that the wearer should choose his 
shoe and that he cannot afford to allow others to choo 6 e for 
him. Why can he not? Because history shows conclusively 
that human beings cannot be trusted with unchecked 
powers over the lives and destinies of other human beings. 
I shall elaborate this point under principle B. For the 
present it is sufficient to point out that, since they can¬ 
not, those who have to obey the laws must also in the 
last resort be those who decide what laws they arc to 
obey. 

Suppose, however, that we grant that those in authority 
are not only endowed with supreme wisdom, but are 
imbued with the best intentions; we must still insist that 
to govern a state efficiently, to frame good laws, is not 
enough. The efficiency must be such as is compatible with 
people’s happiness; the laws such as they wish to obey. 
It is'better for imperfect men to live under imperfect 
laws that fit them, that rerfcct their desires and suit their 
needs, than that they should be disciplined to the require¬ 
ments of legislative perfection. Twentieth century htunan 
nature is a loose, untidy, ample sort of growth, full of 
unacknowledged needs and unsuspected oddities. And just 
as a foot which is ill shaped cannot, without unhappiness 
to its owner, be thrust into a perfectly formed shoe, so a 
community of. imperfect human beings cannot, without 
unhappiness, be thrust into the straight-jacket of perfectly 
conceived laws. We must, then, cut our legislative coat 
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according to "the cloth of hiunan nature^ which means 
that we must have the eight to cut it for ourselves. 

For centuries our ancestors fought for this right against 
power, against privilege and against the passive obstruc* 
tion of vested interests. Eventually they triumphed, 
winning for all men the right to share in determining the 
sort of community in which they should live, and the sort 
of laws by which their lives should be governed. If 
we value this right, it follows that it is our duty to sec 
that we do not through shortsightedness—^for the benefits 
of democracy are long term benefits—or impatience—^for 
the workings of democracy are slow—or indifference— 
for democracy makes no spectacular appeal to the imagina¬ 
tion—throw away the heritage which our ancestors 
bequeathed to us. 

That Inexpertness is no Bar to Self- 
Government. Moreoycr, granted that uninstructed 
men entrusted with political initiative make blunders, 
there is yet virtue in the method of trial and error. Indeed,' 
it is difficult to see how a people which is unfit for self- 
government can become fit save by the inexpert perfor¬ 
mance of duties for which it is admittedly at first unfitted. 
It is better, in other words, that a man should do a good 
job badly than that he should not be given a chance 
to do it at all, for it is only by doing it badly that he will 
learn to do it well. The issue raisfxl by this principle is, 
broadly, the issue between the Platonic theory of the 
State and the democratic theory. Plato points out that 
the ordinary man has neith^ the knowledge nor the 
self-discipline to enable him efficiently to exercise the powers 
of government, and argues that he should not be given 
the opportunity of meddling with that of which he is 
ignorant, and for which he is unfit. The democrat replies 
that he should be given the chance, even though he is 
ignorant and unfit; partly because no recipe for the pro¬ 
duction of Plato’s Guardian-governors has yet been dis¬ 
covered, partly because he may himself become fitter 
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and more knowledgeable tarough experiment and experi¬ 
ence. Plato says, again, that in a democracy the State 
is captured b> sectional interests who run it for their own 
advantage. The democrat replies that the society which 
he advocates is, to quote Professor Laski, ‘'one in which 
the incidence of policy is not biased in the direction of 
any particular group in the community—^in which, there¬ 
fore, the interest of any individual in the operation of the 
State is approximately equal to that of any other.’’ The 
democrat admits, of course, that this is an ideal, never 
yet realized; but he insists that it is an,ideal to be realized. 
The point at issue here is not, I think, one which can be 
settled by argument. The following quotation from Lowes 
Dickinson’s book, After Two Thousand Tears^ states the 
democratic principle in its bearing upon this issue better 
than I can hope to do. 

“Philalethes: . . . Granting, I v/ould say, that your 
philosopher-kings could be put into power, and that 
they knew Good perfectly and truly, and introduced 
their censorship to preserve it uncontaminated, yet 
still I should say they would be defeating their own 
object, or at any rate mine. For what I would wish 
to create is not men like statues, beautifully shaped 
for someone else to contemplate, but living creatures, 
choosing Good because they know Evil. And if they 
are to know it, it must not be silenced. Rather, just 
as you would have trained your soldiers by the per¬ 
petual presence of danger, so would I my citizens, by 
the perpetual solicitation of evil. 

Plato: And if they succumb to it? 

Philalethes: And if your soldiers succumbed to the 
enemy? They would succumb, and so doubtless- many 
of them will. Others will slip and recover themselves, 
some few will never fall. But always Goodness will be 
being tested, as in a free society is truth, by the method 
of trial and* error.” 
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That Uninstructedness is no Bar to Self- 
Government. The acceptance of this principle 
carries with it an answer to some of the criticisms of 
democracy summarized in the preceding chapter, {a) ‘ The 
electorate is stupid, ignorant, and uninterested,* say the 
critics, ‘therefore, it is not fit to govern itself. What it 
needs is not self-government, but leadership.* But the 
man in the street is interested, and interested of necessity 
by virtue of the effects upon him of legislative enactments. 
He may not belong to a political party, read the political 
news, listen to political speeches, or trouble to cast his 
vote; but because what the Government decides may, 
and probably will, afi'ect him profoundly, determining 
whether anything, and if so how much, will stand between 
him and starvation if ho loses his enrtployment, whether 
and when his body may be dismembered by a shell or 
disembowelled by a bullet—and by whose shell and by 
whose bullet—if it decides to go to war, it is right that 
he should be given a chance to form the State*s policy 
by his vote and to express his view of it when formed. 
He may not avail himself of the chance—that is a matter 
which concerns himself; but that he should be given it, 
however apparently “uninterested** he may appear, is 
a plain deduction from the principle. 

That Experts are not entitled by Virtue 
OF THEIR Expertness to Govern, (b) It is 
often said that government, being complex, should be 
entrusted to experts. Experts may be of two kinds: men 
who, in comparison with ordinary men are possessed of 
(i) superior knowledge; (u‘) a general unspecified superiority. 

(i) In support government by experts the critic of 
democracy points out that the man who possesses superior 
knowledge knows what ought to be done and how to do 
it. on occasions when the man in the street and the Member 
of Parliament whom the man in the street elects do not. 
The implication is that, since the expert knows what ought 
to be done, the expert should have power of decision. The 
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implication is not justified. In regard to economic issues, 
which are those chiefly relevant to this particular criticism 
of democracy, the expert emphatically does not know, or 
rather, as the history of recent years has only too plainly 
shown, what ht ‘"knows” is oftei diametrically opposed 
to whrt is “known” by a rival expert. In a general sort 
of way, no doubt, economic experts are in a position to 
tell us what we must do, if we wish to prosper. We must 
not, for instance, impose tariffs and exchange restrictions, 
if we wish to increase international trade- But the tariffs 
and exchange restrictions of one ebuntry are always repre¬ 
sented as k'egrettable necessities which are imposed upon 
it by the provocative tariffs and restrictions of its neigh¬ 
bours. fo deal with the difficulty, international and not 
national action is, it is obvious, required: but how to 
persuade the nations collectively to take the steps which 
the self-interest of each individually demands, is a problem 
no more within the competence of the economic expert 
than of the man in the street. The expert, then, often 
does not know; his knowledge is often opposed to that of 
other experts while, more often still, considerations lying 
entirely outside the expert s province make it impossible 
for the government to take the action which his knowledge 
suggests. 

That the Ends of the Expert may be other 
THAN THOSE OF THE COMMUNITY. Though fhe 
expert may have knowledge which the community lacks, 
he may also, acknowledge values which the community 
disavows. The ends which the expert desires to promote 
may be, indeed they often are, different from those of 
the ordinary man. An economic expert, for example, 
concerned only with the increase of efficiency, may con¬ 
ceive and plan a community of willing industrial slaves, 
owning no desires save such as are consonant with the 
speeding up of production with a view to the maximiza¬ 
tion of output; a hygienic expert, concerned only with 
health, may demand that men should be required to live 
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on rice, rusks, and vegetables; a military expert, that 
they should be drilled''daily and sleep with gas masks 
hanging to their bedposts in the interests of security. 

Or again, though the ends of the expert may not be 
other than those of the community, the means that he 
proposes to adopt in order to secure them may be other 
than those which the community wills. Most men, no 
doubt, desire a plenitude of goods, health and security. 
It does not, however, follow that they are prepared to 
turn themselves into robots, vegetarians, or soldiers; and 
it does not follow, because they may and do acknowledge 
other ends with whose realization machine«minding, 
vegetable-eating and drilling conflict. Thus measures 
proposed by an expert, although ancillary to ends which 
the community desires, may nevertheless be uifhcceptable 
because their adoption conflicts with other ends which 
the expert does not recognize. 

That the Distinction between Ends and 
Means is often Invalid, It is frequently con¬ 
tended that the expert’s primary concern is with means. 
In a democracy, it is said, the community should will 
the ends, the expert determine the means for their achieve¬ 
ment. But the considerations just mentioned suggest that 
in the political sphere the distinction between means and 
ends may break down. For means may themselves be 
ends in disguise. To take a concrete example: in the spring 
of 1931 the Laboiu* Government set up, at the instance 
of the Liberals, a Committee—the May Committee on 
National Expenditure—to advise the Government in the 
matter of effecting economies. It ww the Report of this 
Committee that precipitated the financial crisis of 1931. 
The report recommended, among other measures, cuts 
in State expenditure on education. But to advise that 
this generation should save its pocket by restricting the 
education of the next is not, as it at first sight appears to 
be, to recommend means to an end; it is to prefer one 
set of ends to another set. Now, where a conflict of eiids 
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arises, the views of the man in the street arc entitled to 
receive as much weight as those of the expert ; moreover, 
on this particular issue—the issue of expenditure on educa¬ 
tion in relation to the need for economy—the man in 
the street may well take a different line irom the economic 
expert and profess himself, with Macaulay, unable to 
believe that “what makes a nation happier and better 
and wiser can ever make it poorer Thus the apparently 
innocuous doctrine, that in a democracy the community 
should prescribe the ends and tJie expert determine the 
means, results in practice only too often in conferring a 
charter upon, the expert to impose upon the community 
under the name of means, ends upon which it has had 
no opportunity of pronouncing judgment; and this danger, 
it is suggested, arises because in a modern community 
so-called means frequently reveal themselves on examina¬ 
tion to be not means at all, but ends masquerading as 
means. The conclusion is, not that the expert should not 
be consulted and used by a democracy, but that vigilance 
is required, lest his employment should become a pretext 
for foisting upon the community measures which it has 
not willed. 

That the Generally Superior Person is 
NOT Entitled by Virtue of his Superiority 
TO Govern, (it) The argument against permitting those 
who are possessed of a general unspecified superiority to 
govern because they are superior, is quite simply that there 
is no means of determining their saperiority. Nietzsche 
held that superior men were distinguished by their will 
to power. In Germany tlicy are distinguished by virtue 
of their membership of the Nazij in Russia by virtue of 
their membership of the Communist, party. But in the 
absence of such automatic criteria how, we may ask, 
are the claims of superior persons to superiority to* be made 
out save by the self-assertiven^s of the claimants? In 
practice, as I have already suggested/ the rivalries of the 
'Sec Chapter XVI,'pp. 658--66o* 
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self-assertive can only be decided by force. The principle 
that those who can organize the greatest amount of force 
on their behalf should rule, has been the principle of 
government which has chiefly operated in the history of 
mankind. It is directly opposed to the principle of demo¬ 
cracy, and I do not see any way of proving that the one 
principle is superior to the other. If the superiority of the 
democratic principle is not intuitively seen, there is, I think, 
nothing that can usefully be said in its defence. It is, 
however, pertinent to point out that the results which 
have historically attended the operation of the former 
principle have not been such as to commend it to an 
impartial mind. If it be conceded that there are absolute 
values such as truth and moral virtue, then we may say 
that those human beings are superior who apprehend 
these values and embody them in their lives. We may also 
say that by reason of their ability to apprehend values 
they ought to govern the State. This was Plato’s view. 
It contradicts the principle of democracy which I have 
here enunciated, but there is, none the less, much to be 
said in its favour. Those who in modern times have pro¬ 
claimed the right of the superior to rule have, however, 
as a general rule, repudiated the conception of absolute 
values; nor have they shown any tendency to base the 
ruler’s claim to rule upon his superior knowledge of truth 
and moral goodness. There is, therefore, in Totalitarian 
States, no absolute standard by reference to which the 
superiority of the superior can be tested, and would-be 
superior persons have been driven to substantiating their 
claim to superiority by force. 

B. The Principle of Human Frailty 
I mention this principle here not because it is as important 
as some of those which follow, but because it is based 
upon principle A, and is in some sense an extension of 
it. In opposition to all totalitarian and absolutist theories, 
democrats have contended that human beings cannot be 
trusted with power over their fellow human beings with- 
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out being liable to be called to account for their use of 
it; for if men are in a position to use power without check, 
they will a,buse it. Plato shows his awareness of the tiruth 
of this contention, by his avowal that it is only when 
philosophers are kings, that an is*eal State will become 
possible. If philosopiiers, that is to say, those who really 
know the principles rS gcxxiuess. truth, and justice, and 
wish to em 5 .)ody them in the g<^»vernment of the State, 
w'ere or ever had been available a <lemocrat, persuaded 
by the charms of Plato, might p'^riiaps have been willing 
to permit them to excicise the powers of kingship. But, 
in fact, no such ideal governors have ever presented them¬ 
selves, Ajid, in the absence of philosophers, the democrat 
regretiully insists that we must do without kings. It is 
because men’s abuse of power has been notorious and 
flagrant, so notorious and so flagrant that, if history is 
to be trusted, there is no more subtle corruptfer of human 
character than the possession of irresponsible power that, 
the democrat insists, no superior individual, no party of 
superior individuals, however strong their wills,'steadfast 
their convictions, devoted their efforts and determined 
their good intentions, can be safely entrusted with power 
which is not subject to check, revision and withdrawal. 
The careers of Nero and Caligula in Ancient Rome, of 
Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great in Russia, of Louis 
XIV and Louis XV in France, to take but a few names, 
where history records a hundred, bear witness to the fact 
that men whose position raises them above human station 
fall in character below it. To give men the power of 
gods is, in fact, to afford a reasonable presumption that 
they will behave like beasts. 

That Good Intentions are no Bar to the 
Misuse of Power. But it is not necessary to be a 
king, in order to^ bear witness to the disastrous effects of 
the possession of power upon human character. Every 
slave-owner who has beaten and starved his slaves, every 
mill-owner who has over-worked and under-paid his 
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employees, every charity school or workhouse master who 
has bid lied and starved the wretches whom indigence has 
placed in his power, illustrates the same truth. Squeers 
and Bumble, Mr. Murdstone and Mr. Brocklehurst, 
have their counterparts by the thousand, and the sum of 
human misery which has resulted from their exercise of 
power is past telling. “Power always corrupts and absolute 
power absolutely corrupts. All great men arc bad,** wrote 
Lord Acton. Lord Acton was surveying men*s record 
in the past. Yet there is no reason to suppose that it is 
different in the present, or that the same causes are failing 
to produce the same results, merely because they happen 
to operate in the twentieth century. 

Nor is it necessary for the holder of power to be evilly 
disposed; he need not be, even unconsciously, a sadist 
to make those who are subject to him miserable. On the 
contrary, he may be filled with the best intentions. He 
may be a moral reformer anxious to make men good in 
this world, or a religious enthusiast intent on saving their 
souls in the next. He may believe in what is essentially 
harmless—^in temperance, for example, or vegetarianism, 
or the virtue ,of wholemeal bread. Yet his possession of 
unchecked power will transform his individually harmless 
belief into a public menace. He will misjudge men*s 
desires, misunderstand their purposes, Bout their wishes. 
He will make what he believes to be the best possible 
laws and hold up his hands in horror at men’s ingratitude 
ia repudiating them. In a word, with the best intentions 
in the world, he will make men miserable simply because 
be cannot put himself in their place. 

The principle which I have cited as the central principle 
of democracy, the principle that “it is only the wearer 
who knows where the shoe pinches”, here receives a new 
application. We must not give men irresponsible power, 
not only because it corrupts them and they abuse it, but 
also because they do not experience the effects of their 
use of it; they do not, in other words, have to live under 
the laws they make. It follows, first, that in the last rescurt 
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only those must be entrusted with the making of the 
laws who have to obey them; secondly, that those who 
have to obey them shoidd have the opportunity of* altering 
them, through the right of public criticism and tue venti¬ 
lation of grievances; thirdly, that holderj of power should 
be elected for a period and called to give an account 
of their stewardship ar the end of that period. 

C. The Pimciple of Liberty 

This is the principle that and women should be 
free to live then own lives, think their own thoughts and 
speak the thoughts that they think without hindrance 
from the State. Liberty is an ultimate political value as 
goodness,. beauty, truth and happiness arc ultimate 
ethical values. If we assume that the democrat is light in 
holding that the funcuon of the State is to make the good 
life possible for its members, the political value of liberty 
is, he must further insist, a necessary condition for the 
realization by the individual of those ethical values in the 
pursuit of which the good life consists. Political liberty is 
a good for which men have striven hard and long in the 
not. too distant past. At the present time it is taken for 
granted in democratic countries and denied in totalitarian 
countries. 

Communist theory, as we have seen/ tends to regard 
political liberty in capitalist countries as of no account, 
or as of worse than no account, on the grounds that it 
distracts the mass of the people from the contemplation of 
economic injustice and takes the revolutionary edge off 
their discontent. In order that we may be in a position to 
consider how far this criticism is justified, it is necessary to 
ask in what political liberty consists. 

Content of Political Liberty. That we should be able 
freely to express our thoughts and desires, on the platform, 
at the street comer, or in the press; that we should be 
entitled to Worship whatever God we please and to worship 
^ Sec Chapter XVII^ pp. 687-690. 
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him how we please, and that we should equally be entitled 
to worship no God at all; that we should be able, if wronged, 
to invoke the law in our defence against the highest in the 
land; that no official of the State, no representative of the 
law, should be allowed unjustly to oppress us with impunity; 
that we may not be accused, or our persons detain^, save 
for offences determined by the law of the land and in 
accordance with the procedure which the law prescribes, 
and that, should we be so accused, we may not be held in 
custody without being brought to trial; that the law should 
be one which we ourselves through our elected representa¬ 
tives in Parliament have a voice in determining, and that, 
if we dislike it, and can persuade a sufficient number of 
our fellow citizens to our way of thinking, we should be 
able to change it—these things and others like them taken 
together arc the content of what is known as political 
liberty. Having enumerated them it is difficult to deny 
oneself the pleasure of asking those who make light oi' 
liberty as a thing of no account, regarding it as a super¬ 
fluity, or even seeing in it a dangerous distraction from the 
pursuit of economic justice, what there is in the content 
I have described that militates against the economic 
changes they desire. The answer is, I submit, not easy to 
find. There is, indeed, good ground for thinking that, 
as I have suggested on a previous page,^ the p)ossession 
of political liberty, so far from being a bar to economic 
equality, is a necessary condition of its realization. 

It contributes to the current bclittlcment of liberty 
that its enjoyment is a negative rather than a positive good. 
When we have it, we do not realize that we have it: we 
realize it and realize that it is a good only when we are 
deprived of it. In this sense liberty is like health or air. 
We normally value health only when we have lost it, or, 
having lost it, have just regained it, when the memory of 
illness is still vividly with us. Similarly with air; we value 
it only if it is taken from us, when we value it so much that 
wc proceed to die unless it is restored to us. So men 
‘ See pp. 782-784 above. 
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normally value liberty only when it is denied to them; 
but its denial is a denial of all Aat makes Jife worth living, 
so that the spirit of the prisoner erw out for liberty, and 
again for liberty, as the lungs of the man who is choking 
cry out for air; for liberty is the rlr of the spirit. 

It is, indeed, oidy when they lose their humanity that 
men cease to mourn the loss of liberty. But if men and 
women are not free to think as they please, they do indeed 
lose their title to humanity; for it is by our power of 
thinking that we are chiefly distinguished from the beasts. 
If they arc not free to speak as they please, men become 
gramophone records for speaking the thoughts of others. 
If they i^re not free to act as they please, they become 
automata doing the will of others. 

The man who may at any moment be arrested without 
warrant, imprisoned without trial and left to languish in 
prison at the pleasure of the government, lives under the 
shadow of a fear which takes all the sweetness fn)m his life. 
For the indispensable background of the good life is 
security, and there is no security where liberty depends 
upon the fiat of unchecked authority. 

Nor IS it an answer to say that the welfare of the State 
demands the suppression of certain individual freedoms: 
the freedom, for example, to criticize the government. 
For the welfare of the State is nothing apart from the 
good of the citizens who compose it. It is no doubt true 
that a State whose citizens are compelled to go right is 
more efficient than one whose citizens arc free to go wrong. 
But what then? To sacrifice freedom in the interests of 
eflSdency, is to sacrifice what confers upon human beings 
their humanity. It is no doubt easy to govern a flock of 
sheep; but there is no credit in the goveriiing, and, V the 
sheep were bom as men, no virtue in the sheep. 

D. Xkc Prindpte 

The prmciple ofequahty indud^^^ numbar of different 
conceptions. No democrat is sp foo^ ^ to suppose that all 
men are eq^al, Aey are 
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all born free and equal. He holds it, hoM^ever, as self-e^ddent 
that every man has ^,h ^ual right to devdop his potential¬ 
ities and to realize all that he has it in him to be; ah equal 
right of access to the inherited knowledge and culture 
of the community to which he belongs; and an equal right 
to training and equipment for life, both as an individual 
and as a citizen. He holds it in fact as self-evident that 
every man has an equal right to be educated, and that it 
is ti^ business of the State to see that this right is enjoyed. 
Now a man’s right to education does not entitle author¬ 
ity to fill his head with hypotheses presented as truths and 
ideas inculcated as dogmas, turning out as a result a 
standard, manufactured mind, guaranteed to think rightly, 
that .is, as the Church or the Government thinks, on all 
subjects. A man’s right to education means that the 
community should give him the indispensable minimum 
equipment to enable him to think for himself. It involves 
teaching him not what to think, but how. 

The principle Equality entails further that every man has 
an equal right, subject to the reservations indicated above,^ 
to express what he thinks in writing or by word of mouth; 
and that every man has an equal right to listen to him and 
to answer him, if he can; not some men merely—^for 
example, members of particular parties (Fascists), races 
(Aryans), or religions (Christians)—^but all meml^rs of 
the community, irrespective of party, race or creed. For 
in those matters which most nearly touch human interests— 
politics, religions and ethics—^thc truth is not known, and 
to give a privileged monopoly of expression to any form 
of opinion is to sterilize truth and to canonize iabehood. 

Equality means further that every man is equal before 
the laws, Jew as well as Atyan, bourgeois as well as piok'- 
tarian, a^ that justice, instep of being identified v^th 
the interest of any man or group of meii shotdd be extended 
equally to all, irrapective of the desires of po^4^uI persons. 

Equality means finally tlu; tight of combination,;^ 

^puld be entitled and equ^ly entitled fo to 
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ag^ta^ and to work for auch enda aa seem good to them— 
to raise ws^, to improve conditions, or to form political 
parties hostile to the Government. JFor all m«i have an 
equal right to try to deteimmc ft>r themselves the social 
and political conditions under vhich they shall live. 

E. The Principle of Rationality 
IWs principle asserts that men are reasonable in the 
sense tliat. if an opinion is true and evidence can be brought 
forward to show that it is true, tlien in the long rtm they 
will embrace^it.' This view, which was taken for granted 
by the .democrats of the nineteenth century,» is widely 
denied in the modern world. Unless, however, wc are 
prepared to agree with John Stuart Mill that It is possible 
to “make men believe according to evidence, and know 
what was Uieir real interest, which when they once knew, 
they would we thought by the instrument of opinion, 
enforce a regard to it upon one another”, we have no 
adequate ground for believing that they can be entrusted 
with the privilege of self-government. 

F* The Principle of Individualism 
This IS the principle that individuals and only individuals 
arc ends, and that it is never right to treat them merely as 
means to ends beyond themselves, such as, for example, 
foe power of a person, party or a class, or the prestige of a 
State. To the right of foe individual to be treated as an 
end, which entails his r^t to the foil development and 
expression of his personality, oil other rights and 
must, foe demi^at holds, be subordinated. I do not know 
how tWs principle is to be defended, any more than I 
* tkfence for foe principles of democracy and 
nberty. The nineteenth century would have said that foe 
prmdpw is grounded in the objective moral order of the 
^verse , and that it is, therefore, on€ that is recogniaalde 
n« right to be treated a.%n end 
, if fott view 18 true, derived from law and custom; 
*See CbutVer XlV, p. j»4. 
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it is prior, to law and custom, and it is their business to 
give expression to it; It is qn these lines that writers in the 
nineteenth century would have argued for the right of 
the individual to the full development and expression of his 
personality. 

But what if ^‘the objective moral order of the universe ** 
be denied. The twentieth century, with the experience 
of the war behind it, lacks the confidence which imbued 
, the nineteenth. It does not feel certain that the universe 
is friendly to nian, conformable with his wishes, or respon¬ 
sive to his aspirations, and, if it recognizes an order at all, 
it is inclined to doubt whether it is moral. I do not, then, 
know how to substantiate this principle save by a direct 
appeal to the conscience of mankind. 

That the Individual is. an End in Himself. 
For the last two thousand years the conscience of man¬ 
kind has insisted, at any rate in theory, that the individual 
should be treated as an end in himself. For what, it may 
be asked, is a man for, or, as the Greeks would have put 
it, what is the true end of man? We do not, the feet must 
be admitted, know. But there is^one thing upon which 
that part of manland which still accepts Christas teaching 
is agreed; it is that the true end of man includes the 
maximum development of his personality. Wfc expect it, 
in other words, of a man that he should develop his faculties 
to their utmost capacity, utilize his powers to the full, and 
realize all the potentialities of his nature; that he should, 
in short, become as completely as possible himself. And 
sin<^ he cannot do these things alone, it is the business of 
the community to help him to do them. It is, then, the 
business of the community to make the good life possible 
for all its citizens: not any sort of life, be it noted, but the 
sort of life that seems to men individually to be good^ 
'‘Political societies,'*^ to repeat aphorism, ‘'exfet 

for the sake of noble actions and not merely of a common 
life” 

Now ^the principle of individualism insists that eadh 
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the right to form his ideals, to choose his way 
of life for himself. The citizen of a democracy is entitled 
to resist the right of any to impose upon him his way of 
liic from above. “The purpose of our training is to enable 
us to fight, for fighting is the duty and chief glory of man. 
H^who docs not want to fight is not fit to live.” This 
anhOuncembnt made and repeated daily at one of the new 
Nazi educational establishments, admirably illustrates the 
imposition of the conception of the good life from above. 
The good life, in fact, consists of fighting, whether the 
individual likes it or not. Now, it is the essence of individual¬ 
ism that no man should be in a position to dictate to 
another the ideal of good-living which he should set before 
himself. 

And if no man, then also no form of government. The 
State, then, is not entitled to impose its conception of the 
good life upon its citizens. All that it may do is to establish 
the conditions in which the living of the good life by its 
citizens^is possible; that is to say, in a modern community, 
freedom from violence and redress of grievances at law, 
the minimum of training for the mind (education)^ and of 
health for the body (sanitation, hospital and medical 
service), and the chance of employment. The State 
in short—the fact, one would have thought, is obvious 
enough—is made for man, to enable him to achieve happi¬ 
ness and to develop hb faculti^; man is not made for 
State. It b thb doctrine more than any other of those 
which democrats have come to take for granted which b 
denied in the, world to-day; One government insists that 
a citizen b a drop of blood in an ocean cf racial purity; 
another, that he b a cog in a proletarian machine; another, 
that he is an ant in a social termitary. 

That. Biological Science does not Countenance the 
Sutordination of the Individual. These views of the 
individual are sothetimes reinforced by appeab to science, 
and particularly to biological science. Human beings, it b 
^d, are important only tasotarm they fit into a biological 
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scheme or assist in the fiirtherance of the evoiiii^ot|j^ 
process. Thus each generation of women must accept as 
its sole function the production of children who will const!** 
tute the next generation who, in their turn, will devote 
their lives and sacrifice their inclinations to the task of 
producing a further generation, and so on ^ 

This is the {doctrine of eternal sacrifice—“jam yesterday, 
jam to-morrow, but never jam to-day”. For, it may be 
asked, to what end should generations be produced, 
the individuals who compose them are valued in and for 
themselves, arc, in fact, ends in themselves? There is no 
escape from the doctrine of the perpetual recurrence of 
generations who have value only in so far as they produce 
more generations, the perpetual subordination of citizens 
who have value only in so far as they promote the intereses^ 
of the State to which they are subordinated,^ except in the 
individualist doctrine, which is also the Chrisdan doctrine, 
that the individual is ah end in himself. The Qbristian 
would add that he is also an immortal soul. I do not ^ow 
how to prove this, but to deny it is to blaspheme against 
the essential dignity of the individual human being, and to 
d^ade him to the level of a machine or a slave. 

Conclusion. The conclusions reached in other parts 
of the book enable me to supplement the above statement 
in two ways. In Part II, I suggested that the gO(^ life 
for the individual consists in the pursuit of certain absolute 
values. If I am right, if, that is to say, it is by the pursuit 
of values that a man develops his personality, wc may 
add that the object of the State is to establish those con¬ 
ditions in which the individual can pursue absolute v^udi, 
and to encourage him in their pursuit. Wc arc Aus enable 
to establish a principle of progress in ;mdety, which is 
also a stands of measurement whereby to assdis t}ie 
relative worths of different societies. The prinaple ynl} be 
that one society is more advanced or, if the expression 
preferred^ is “better” than another, if its 
dearly apprehend the values cf truth, po 
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beauty and happiness, and embody them more fully in 
their lives. l‘wo of thw values, namely, those of moral 
virtue and happiness, are, however, pursued and realized 
in the service of the community. We must add, then that a 
good community is one which offers to its citizens oppor¬ 
tunities for the development of their peiiBonalities and the 
realization of these absolute values in its service. If we 
define democracy as a method of government under which 
every citizen has an opportunity of participating, through 
discussion, in an attempt to reach voluntary agreement as to 
what shall be done for the good of the whole, we shall 
conclude that in offering to its members opportunities to 
shape its policy and to realize in action the policy they 
have shaped, it offers them also opportunities for the 
development of their nature. It is not true that democracy 
subordinates the State to the individual; on the contrary 
it enables the individual to realize himself in service to 
the State, while not^forgetting that the true end of the 
State must be sought in the lives of individuals. 
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